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PART V.—MINES AND MINING OPERATIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS: 


Sources of information, 369—Table showing the exports for the Dominion of articles the product 
of the mine for the six fiscal years of the present decade, with the yearly average ; also for 
the last fiscal year, 369. . 


SILVER: 


The silver region of Lake Superior, 370—Soil and timber of the district, 370—The Beaver mine, 
371—Silver Creek mine, 372—Porcupine Mountain mine, 372—The country around Porcu. 
pine mountain, 372—Rabbit Mountain mine, ,373—Jarvis Island mine, 374—Silver Mountain 
mine east, 375—Crown Point mine, 375—Silver Mountain mine west, 375—Silver Bluff mine, 
375 —The wild rice fields, 376—In an Indian camp, 376—Weeso, the Indian silver prospector, 
376—Timber and flora of the district, 377—The native birds, 377—Giroux and Ledret’s mine, 
377—Round, Frog and Arrow lakes, 378—A canoe journey, 378. 


COPPER: ° 


Stobie or Mineral Hill mine, 3783—Exposed Hills mine, 378—Murray mine, 379—Fly Lake mine, 
379—Copper Cliff mine, 8379—The Canadian Copper Company, 379. 


Tron : 4 
Development work at the mines on the Kingston & Pembroke railway, 380, 
BUILDING STONE AND LIME: 


Vert Island quarry, 380—Credit Forks Stone Co’s. quarries, 381—Armstrong & Sharpe’s quarry, 
381—Chisholm’s quarries, 381—Other quarries at the Forks of the Credit, 382—Townsend’s 
quarry, 382--Foster’s quarry, 382—Shanly’s quarry, 382—Lobb’s quarry, 383—Anderson’s 
quarry, 383—Chalmers’ quarry, 383—Battles’ quarry, 883—Hastings & Ruddell’s quarry, 
383—Johnston’s quarry, 384—Gibson’s quarry, 384—Hagerty’s quarries, 384—Scootamata 
marble quarries, 384—Toronto Lime Company’s works, 385—Rock View lime kilns, 385— 
Kelso lime kilns, 8385—Brown’s lime kilns, 386—Pearson’s kilns, 386, 


MINERAL FERTILIZERS : 


Gypsum quarries, 386—A patite, 887—Standard Fertilizer and Chemical Company, *387— Brock- 
ville Superphosphate works, 388. 


MINERAL PAINT: 
Mill for the manufacture of mineral paint at Limehouse, 389. 
SALT : 


. Aggregate product of sixteen of the nineteen salt wells in operation in Ontario, 389—Dublin 
well, 389—Kclipse works, 389—Coleman’s well, 390—-Ogilvie & Co’s. well, 390—-Blyth works, 
390—Enterprise works, 390—Rightmeyer’s works, 391 —Ontario People’s works, 391—Wing- 
ham well, 391—Stapleten well, 392—Clinton salt works, 392—Rock salt works, 392—Inter- 
national salt works, 392—Platt’s salt works, 393—Ogilvie & Hutchinson’s works, 393—North 
American Chemical works, 393—Star salt works, 393—Hensall salt works, 394—Exeter 
salt well, 394—Excelsior salt works, 394—Elarton salt works, 394—Courtwright salt well, 
395—The Lake Shore Salt Association, 395. 


PETROLEUM : 


The oil region of Lambton county, 395—Drilling and working the wells, 395—Distilleries and 
their processes, 396—Petroleum bye-products, 397—Storage tanks, 397—The Oil Exchange, 
397—Improved methods and appliances, 398—Stevenson’s works, 398—The Imperial Con:- 
pany, 399—Pioneer pluck, 399. 


MINING IN THE THUNDER Bay REGION: 


Railway development, 399—More waggon roads needed, 400—Gold and silver mines, 400— 
Ontario Governmen tcolonization roads, 400—The Silver islet yield, 401—The district a 
storehouse for precious metals, 401—Opinion of an American civil and mining engineer, 
(note) 401—Discovery of zinc, 402—Copper deposits, 402—Lead or galena, 402— Discovery 
of silver, 402—Huronian gold and silver mine, 403—The Highland mine, 405— Analysis 
by Dr. Selwyn of gold-bearing quartz from the Highland mine, (note) 405—The Part- 

« ridge lake goid prospect, 405—The Kam-Kam gold prospects, 405—The Tip-Top mine, 
405—The Rabbit Mountain silver mine, 405—Porcupine mine, '406—The Beaver mine, 406— 
The Silver Creek mine, 407—Rabbit Mountain junior mine, 407—The Silver Mountain 
mines, 407—Crown Point mine, 408—Little Pig mine, 408—The Jarvis Island mine, 408— 
The Big Bear mine, 408—-The Elgin mine, 408 —Mining location 3 B, 408. 


THE Attic OKAN Iron MOovunNTAIN: 


Location of the great magnetic iron deposit, 409—Professor Chapman’s analysis of the ore, 409 — 
Estimate of the quantity of good ore in the Iron Mountain lode, 409—Proposed railway line, 
~ 409. 


McKetiar IstanD: 
_ Operations in the silver mines of the island, 410—Mining and shipment of barytes, 410. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
» 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES 


To THE HonoRABLE ALEXANDER M. Ross, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE : 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the fifth annual report of the Bureau 


of Industries for the Province of Ontario, consisting of — 


I. The Weather and the Crops ; 
If. Live Stock, the Dairy and the Apiary ; 
III. Values, Rents and Wages ; 
TV. Statistics of Schools, Population, Trade, etc., and 
VY. Mines and Mining Operations. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. BLUE, Secretary. 
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PARA 1. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


THE WEATHER. 


The weather of 1886 does not to any marked extent differ from the average of the 
records of five years. The annual mean of temperature at each of eight stations whose 
registers are given in Table 1 varies from the annual average of the five years 1882-6 in 
Table 11 by less than one degree, and for two others only by a degree and one-tenth—the 
year’s mean being higher than the five years’ mean at every station. The aggregate of sun- 
shine is higher than the annual average at seven stations, as appears by comparison of 
Tables 11 and tv, but for the whole province the aggregate of 1886 exceeds the annual 
average only by 38.5 hours. The precipitation compared by districts in Tables v and vI 
shows that rainfall was greater in the central and eastern for the year than for the 
period, while in the central and northwestern districts the snowfall was less ; but in the 
total precipitation over the province the difference is slight, being 33.84 inches for the 
year and 33.63 inches for the period. It thus appears that in temperature, sunshine 
and precipitation the record of 1886 is a little higher than the average of five years. 
Taking the average of the five years, the lowest temperature was reached in January, 
and the highest in July ; the highest register of sunshine in July, and the lowest in 
December ; the greatest precipitation in January, and the lowest in April. 

So close is the dependence of plant life on conditions of weather that, in a general 
way, the quantity and quality of crops may be determined from the records of tempera- 
ture, precipitation and sunshine. In ordinary years the records of the season of growth 
and maturity are alone of interest as regards field and orchard crops ; but occasionally 
the winter effects are serious, especially on fall wheat and the fruit-buds. Over a portion 
of the province last year the fall wheat was badly winter-killed, and the cause is clearly 
indicated by the weather tables: much of the precipitation fell as rain instead of snow, 
and while the wheat plants were thus left with less than the usual covering, the cold 
was more than usually severe. The following table shows the rainfall and snowfall of 
the province by districts for the first three months of the year, together with the average 
of each for five years: 


. West and S.W. |N.W. and North. Centre. East and N.E. 


Months. eet. NATO DMEM ATS LE Te Le 
1886. | 1882-6. | 1886. | 1882-6.| 1886. | 1882-6.| 1886, | 1882-6. 
































Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. 


Tannese Rain 1,99 1.05 1.43 1.03 2.35 1.15 1.74 0.81 
- Y--++1 Snow! 22.10 | 17.60 | 24.10] 33.00] 15.90] 19.60 | 27.380) 24.70 


PAM 1h 38h. 18668) 0982 BOL7B sl 2275 | 1.80.| --OL8Ouly 0.95 
February..-\ Snow] 15.60 12.00| 21.10 | 21.60| 8.50] 10.80] 18.60] 17.10 


March Rain 1.97 1.40 2.14 ries eh 2.90 1.28 2.15 1.00 
aren - +-*-\'Snow| 6,90} 12:40 | 11.60} 14.80 3.90 | 11.10] 14.40 | 16.10 














ef ee 


Totals Rain 5.14 4.01 4.39 2.89 7.00 3.73 4.78 2.56 
OtAlS-e-+) Snow] 44.60 | 42.00 | 56.80] 69.40 | 28.30 | 41.50; 60.30 | 57.90 


























In each of the districts the total rainfall of the three months of 1886 was consider- 
ably more than the average of five years, and the snowfall considerably less in all 
excepting the east and northeast district. In the centre district the rainfall of January 
was more than twice the average of five years, and nearly the same proportion is shown 
for the three months, while the snowfall was thirty per cent. less. Now for this district 
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the record of lowest temperature, as kept at four principal stations, was for the year 
and period respectively as follows : 
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Stratford. Hamilton. Toronto. Barrie. 
Months. SS eee ed 
1886. | 1882-6. | 1886. | 1882-6. | 1886. | 1882-6. | 1886. | 1882-6. 
Below 6|Below |Below 6|Below 6|Below 6/ Below 6|Below 6|Below 6 
OP aNUATY vs os youl 13°9°R 1 210 7°R 7. BoP A112. SNS B13 6° 20 20 
Hebruary..s. sswce. Te ies Bs: 15.3 14.7 7.8 22.8 9,2 28.9 15.8 
March 1). 9205). iS RST Ny 4.5 3.7 PB 26.) PORN aks 8 


The average of lowest temperature over this centre district, comparing 1886 with 
the average of the five years 1882-6, was as 13.7° to 19.3° below zero in January, as 
21.9° to 12° below zero in February, and as 9.8° to 8° below zero in March. The heavy 
rainfall of January was followed by a drop of nearly 10° in February temperature 
below the average coldest in that month for five years, while the snowfall of February 
and March was 94 inches less than the average of those months for five years: hence 
the widespread damage to wheat by winter-killing in the centre district last year. In 
the other districts of the province the rainfall was lighter, and greater protection was 
given to the plants by a deeper covering of snow. 

Throughout the greater part of Ontario, however, the winter weather is so uniform 
one year after another that serious damage to wheat fields is a rare exception. More 
often the greatest injury is sustained in the months of March and April, when cold 
nights, warm days and east winds prevail. But taking a series of years, farm crops 
depend mainly on the character of the weather during the spring and summer months ; 
and although we may not know definitely what degrees of temperature and what 
proportions of rainfall and sunshine are best suited for the growth and maturity of the 
finest qualities of our cereals, roots and fruits, comparison of the crops of different years 
conjoined with caretul study of the weather records in the various districts of the 
province will enable us to reach measurably safe conelusions for each locality. 

It is, therefore, for the period of growth and maturity that weather records have 
their principal value, and in comparing one season with another, or one country with 
another, it will be found that in the products of the field, the orchard and the garden 
the chief governing factor is the weather. In the greater part of Ontario the season is 
usually embraced in the five months from May to September ; but in the southwestern 
counties vegetation often starts in April, and occasionally the season of growth and 
maturity over almost the whole of the settled portions of the province extends from 
April to October. Last year was one of the early seasons, as appears by the following 
table of mean temperature : 








April. May. June, July. August. September. 
Stations. 


! 


1886 |1882-6] 1886 |1882-6| 1886 |1882-6] 1886 |1882-6| 1886 |1882-6) 1886 |1882-6 
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° Q e} ° feo} ° ° fo} ° ° ° ° 


Windsor ..| 50.1 | 45.4 | 58.3.| 55.7 | 66.4 | 67.2 | 71.3 | 71.5 | 69.5 | 68.6 | 63.9 | 63.9 
Goderich..| 46.3 | 40.7 | 51.7 | 51.7 | 60.6 | 63.0 | 64.4 | 66.6 | 65.4 | 65.4 | 60.8 | 60.6 
Simcoe....| 47.3 | 42.7 | 55.6 | 58.6 | 63.7 | 64.6 | 68.0 | 68.7 | 66.1 | 66.9 | 60.3 | 60.4 











Stratford..| 46.2 | 40.6 | 54.4 | 51.9 | 61.9 | 63.2 | 65.7 | 65.8 | 65.0 | 63.2 | 58.2 | 58.0 
Hamilton .| 45.9 | 42.3 | 56.4 | 52.7 | 64.1 | 64.2 | 70.4 | 69.4 | 69.4 | 68.1 | 63.1 | 61.8 
Toronto...| 44.9 | 40.4 | 53.2 | 50.9 | 60.9 | 62.0 | 66.8 66.4 | 65.7 | 65.2 | 58.9 | 58.8 
Barrie,....| 44.8 | 38.9 | 53.7 | 51.4 | 62.9 | 62.8 | 68.6 | 67.3 | 66.4 | 65.3 | 59.0 | 58.7 


Peterboro’.| 47.3 ; 41.6 | 54.7 | 54.2 | 64.7, 65.3 | 69.0 | 69.0 | 66.5 
Cornwall ..| 45.2 | 39.7 | 56.6 | 53.5 | 64.0 | 64.3 | 69.1 | 67.1 | 68.4 
Pembroke .| 42.9 | 38.3 | 55.7 | 52.3 | 61.6 | 63.6 | 66.9 | 67.5 | 64.8 


66.6 | 58.6 | 59.3 
66.1 | 58.9 | 57.7 
65.5 | 56.2 | 56.9 ,| 
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Province 
averages.| 46.1 | 41.1 | 55.0 | 52.8 | 63.1 | 64.0 | 68.0 67.9 66.7 | 66.0 59.8 | 59.6 
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‘The average daily temperature of April was 5° higher than the average of that month 
for five years, and of May 2.2° higher ; in June alone was the average daily temperature 
of the six months, April to September, lower than the average of five years, and for that 
month the difference was less than a degree. Barrie is the only one of the ten stations at 
which the average daily temperature was higher each month last year than the average of 
each corresponding month in the five years’ period. 

' The rainfall of the six months last year, and the average of five years, is presented 
in the following table, by districts and for the whole province: 








wht April. May. June. July. | August. September 
Districts. pause to) ann 





1882-6 |1886/1882-6 


1886|1882-6/1886)1882-6/1886 


1882-6/1886 1882-6|1886 
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Tn, dnd hin, Tne in ie) Mine) el In Ins 1 In, 
West and Southwest.|3.44| 2.17 [2.18] 3.52 |2.57) 3.33 |1.95) 3.08 |3.10) 3.21 |3.99| 2.66 
Northwest and North. |1.73} 1.74 |1.26| 2.78 |2.35| 3.12 |1.51| 2.42 (3.30) 2.77 |4.41) 3.45 
Centren Oe ans Js 3,221 2.00 |2.14| 3.01 |1.94] 3.08 |2.19| 2.71 |1.96) 2.63 |3.70/ 2.83 
East and Northeast. .|2.18| 1.99 |1.67/ 2.86 |3.10) 3.01 13.43) 3.26 |2.67| 2.65 (3.33) 2.97 


2.87 |2.76| 2.81 |3.86) 2.98 
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————— | ———— | ——_————— Tarde! 


Province averages. |2.64| 1.97 |1.81} 3.04 2.49 3.14 |2.27 














The average over the province for the six months was 15.83 inches last year, against 
16.81 inches for five years ; but in April and September it was last year considerably in 
excess of the average of five years. The May and June records show for last year a 
season of comparative drouth, whereas those of July and August differ but little from 
the average. 

The record of sunshine is complete for five years at Toronto and Woodstock only ; 
at each of the other stations in the following table it is complete for the four years 
1883-6, saving that for the last year the Niagara peninsula station was located at Niagara 
Falls South instead of St. Catharines : 


159) AC aR RARE AO Ea GT: NEG Rt EERIE Rs ACU0ED oe Sete 2 BOD 
April. | May. June. July. August. September. 
Spationes | | ——— BLO SPOON REM | SANS OR ae Dal ee 

. 1886 |1883-6] 1886 |1883-6] 1886 |1883-6} 1886 |1883-6) 1886 |1883-6| 1886 |1883-6 
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Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. | Hrs. 
| Windsor ....| 209.0 | 183.5 | 264.6 | 214.6 | 278.3 | 256.2 , 248.2 | 268.3 214.6 | 236.2 | 192.8 | 187.4 
Woodstock ..| 187.4 | 196.1 | 246.2 | 199.5 | 248.1 | 247.3 | 260.0 | 255.9 | 220.6 | 222.4 | 190.9 | 200.1 
Stratford ....| 193.9 | 168.5.| 250.5 | 182.1 | 216.3 | 244.2 | 271.3 | 256.2 225.8 | 239.7 | 163.5 | 170.0 
; Niagara Falls! 168.3 | 145.7 | 229.2 | 189.2 253.8 | 252.3 | 236.3 | 245.1 | 227.1 | 237.7 | 195.3 | 190.0 














| Toronto..... 180.2 | 188.3 | 261.9 | 223 5 | 270.8 | 280.1 | 277.9 | 281.1 | 237.6 | 253.7 | 187.7 | 216.1 
Barries a 7.as'. 167.5 | 161.9 | 246.9 | 201.8 | 228.4 | 243.1 | 246.3 | 249.8 | 201.4 | 212.9 | 157.8 | 157.6 





Kingston. ...| 201.8 | 178.4 | 232.6 | 215.1 | 216.3 | 244.1 228.8 | 244.3 | 238.3 | 250.1 | 186.9 | 209.1 
Cornwall ....| 212.8 | 206.4 | 226.2 | 224.0 | 218.8 | 249.9 | 262.9 | 250.5 | 262.9 | 249.0 | 176.8 197.0 
| Pembroke ...| 212.6 | 156.7 | 165.1 | 177.9 | 127.5 | 205.3 216.7 | 227.7 | 204.3 ; 215.3 | 177.5 | 153.5 








Lindsay ....| 214.9 | 200.5 | 263.2 | 223.9 | 253.2 | 273.0 | 269.4 272.8 | 234.8 | 237.5 | 193.8 | 212.8 


—_ | | — | | 














Province 
averages.| 194.8 | 188.6 | 238.6 | 205.2 | 231.2 969.5 | 251.8 | 255.2 | 226.7 | 235.4 | 182.3 | 189.4 


TOUTS Of SUN) |= ae 
above horizon 406.4 | 461.1 465.7 470.9 434.5 376.3 


Le eee eee ee 























The May record of last year exceeds the average of five years by 33.4 hours; but this 
is more than offset by the June record, which falls below the average by 38.3 hours. 
For the season of six months the mean of sunshine over the whole province gives an 
aggregate of 1325.4 hours last year, against an average aggregate of 1343.3 hours for 
the five years. As the hours of possible sunshine in the six months, calculated for the 
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latitude of Toronto, is 2614.9 hours, it appears that the actual is only fifty per cent. of 
the possible ; for the months of June, July and August, however, it is fifty-seven per 
cent. of the possible, and these are the most important months in the life of our staple 
cereals, 





FARM LANDS OF THE PROVINCE. 


The areas of farm lands in the province are given by counties in the table of Popu c 
lation, as obtained by township assessors—classified as resident and non-resident, and 
showing the extent of cleared land, wood land, and swamp, marsh and waste land in each 
county. The areas by groups of counties for 1886, and the totals of the province for 
four successive years, are presented in the following table: | 









































Acres Assessed. Acres Per 
Districts. Acres Acres swamp, | cent 
| Resident. evaoue Total. aed esata ee cae see 
Dake porie.ty as 2,272,055 73,002] 2,345,057) 1,296,912} 924,476] 128,669) 55 3 
Lake Huron..... 2,162,051| 118,399} 2,275,450] 1,196,469, 894,129, 184,852) 52.6 
Georgian Bay....| 1,900,678 114,161] 2,014,839} 960,709) 854,784; 199,346) 47.7 
West Midland...| 3,206,648,  47,154| 3,253,797] 2,190,837; 755,366) 307,594) 67.3 
Lake Ontario....| 3,001,698 47,889] 3,049,587] 2,241,017| 586,295) 222,275) 73.5 | 
St. Law. &Ottawa| 4,967,832) 228,068] 5,195,900| 2,162,936] 2,287,152) 745,812) 41.6 
East Midland....| 2,427,604'  168,908| 2,596,512) 786,562) 1,545,518) 264,482) 30.3 
North’n Districts.| 922,991) 104,662) 1,027,653] 103,029; 828,966 95,658! 10.0 
(1886...) 20,861,552] 897,243] 21,758,795| 10,938,471) 8,676,686) 2,143,638) 50.3 
The | 1885. .| 20,671,554) 1,103,745] 21,775,299} 10,856,283] 8,883,004) 2,036,012) 49.9 
eae 1884. .| 20,567,632, 1,144,684] 21,712,316] 10,736,086] 8,914,719) 2,061,511; 49.4 
(1888 2 ot Ce Neen Mae 21,458,067| 10,539,557| 8,825,337} 2,093,173) 49.1 

















These areas are for the portions of the province only in which municipal government has 
been set up, and of course they fail to indicate the progress of the country in those 
unorganized districts or outposts of settlement where the backwoodsman is planting his 
home. In those districts, stretching from the Muskoka lakes and around Lake Nipissing 
to Lake of the Woods, there is possibly a larger measure of growth than any where else 
in the province; but it is only when municipal institutions are established that means 
are provided for the collection of yearly statistics. The total area of resident land in the 
Northern districts last year, according to the returns of assessors, was 922,991 acres ; 
whereas the census enumeration of 1881 for the same territory shows that the total area 
of resident or occupied land in that year was 1,316,000 acres. The latter includes the 
unorganized settlements as well as the organized townships, whereas the former gives the 
statistics of organized townships only. But since the census of 1881 the Ontario. 
Government has sold about 475,000 acres of Crown lands, nearly the whole of which is 
in the Northern districts ; so that the total extent of occupied lands in those districts. 
(including the free grant locations made since 1881, less locations cancelled) is probably 
2,000,000 acres, or more than a million acres in excess’ of the municipal enumeration. 
It will be observed that in the older districts the area of assessed land has increased by 
300,000 acres during the three years 1883-86 ; and that during the same period the area 
of cleared land has increased by 400,000 acres, or the equivalent of ten townships of 
average extent. The proportion of cleared land to the total occupied varies from 10 
acres per 100 in the Northern districts to 733 acres per 100 in the Lake Ontario counties, 
and the average over the whole province is 50} acres per 100. During the three years. 








1883-86 it rose from 49.1 to 50.3 acres per 100, or an average of 1.2 acres per 100. Of 
the remainder, nearly 40 acres per 100 is wood land, and nearly 10 acres per 100 is 
swamp, marsh or waste land. The proportion of the latter has remained stationary, but 
the proportion of wood land has decreased from 41.1 acres per 100 in 1883 to 39.9 acres 


per 100 in 1886. 


The acres under staple field crops are presented in the following table for each of the 
five years from 1882 to 1886, together with the averages for the period : 














{ 
Field Crops. | 1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1882, | 1882-6. 

BMW RAG gf ee oor a 836,402 | 875,136 | 864,740 | 1,097,210 | 1,188,520 | 982,402 
Spring Wheat ........... 577,465 | 799,463 |. 721,647 | 586,410 | 586,817 | 654,360 
Barlovere i epee. 735,778 | 597,873 | 700,472 | 757,156 | 848,617 | 727,979 
Re Mrs Te? 1,621,901 cae 1,481,828 | 1,418,309 | 1,387,487 | 1,490,654 
205 0.2 RN Ree ae ig 67,779 | 78,293 | 103,416 | 188,111 | 185,276 | 124,575 
ens ete ok ek 703,936 | 646,081 | 570,928 | 542,771 | 560,770 | 604,897 
(2, oa een 156,494 167,881 | 174,560 | 214,237 | 206,755 | 183,976 
Buckwheat........0..005 70,792 | 61,776 | 65,836 | 67,802 | 50,085 | 63,248 
Beanies Wen tise oad 21,072 | 24,601 | 24,878) 25,907 | 19,787 | 23,259 
Potatoes .......eceeeeeee 140,143 | 159,741 | 168,757 | 166,823 | 160,700 | 159,233 
Mangel-wurzels.......... 18,170 | 16,495 | 18,341 | 17,219) 15,791 | 17,191 
Carrots. ee, 9,267 9,024 | 10,987} 11,270 9,955 | 10,101 
PUR DIpse cae tebe ee: 98,931 | 102,303 | 104,199 | 98,429] 78,823 | 96,537 
Hay and Clover .....- ..| 2,295,151 | 2,268,091 | 2,193,369 | 2,350,969 | 1,825,890 | 2,186,694 


Totals 


eoreere eee oee 











The total area differs but slightly in any year from the aver 
fluctuations are apparent in the case of three or 
causes clearly indicated by their history. The areas by groups of coun 























7,403,281 | 7,350,443 | 7.203,958 | 7,542,623 | 7,125,223 





7,325, 106 





four crops—the result, in each case, 
ties are shown as 


age of the period, but 
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follow: 
Ee Wg Ge Says es been en La 
Per cent. of cleared 
aan Acres under crop. land under crep: 
1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 1882 6. | 1886. | 1885. | 1882-6. 
Lake Erie..... 920,626 919,395 899,503 918,837 851,782 902,028 | 71.0 | 71.5 71.9 
Lake Huron...} 772,120 762,718 743,322 790,126 710,573 755,772 | 64.5 | 65.5 66.6 
Georgian Bay..| 647,156 646,713 631,844 669,732 637,064 646,502 | 67.4 | 67.9 68.2 
West Midland.| 1,426,069 | 1,447,747 | 1,396,151 1,491,763 | 1,414,673 1,435,281 |\65.1 | 66.6 67.2 
Lake Ontario. .| 1,597,507 | 1,577,546 | 1,577,521 1,640,591 | 1,556,106 1,589,854 | 71.3 | 70.7 72.0 
St. L. & Ottawa 1,396,090 | 1,368,026 | 1,340,922 1,376,117 | 1,334,410 1,363,113 | 64.5 | 63.6 64.9 
East Midland..| 562,249 545,180 534,780 568,463 556,886 553,512 | 71.5 | 68.9 OY .0 
Northern Dists. 81,464 83,118 79,915 86,994 63,729 79,044 | 79.1 | 80.1 84.3 
The Province! 7,403,281 | 7,350,443 | 7,203,958 7,642,623 | 7,125,223 7,325,106 | 67.7 } 67.7 68.8 











Here, of course, the variations from 
crops, and, with the exception of one year, 
For the average of the five years it appears t 
the province has been kept under the four 
the greater portion is kept in pasture, 


teen crops enumerated above. 
but the statistics of pasture land have been 


year to year are less marked than in particular 
a growing area under crop has been constant. 
hat 68.8 per cent. of all the cleared land of 


Of the remainder 
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collected only for the last three years. They are given in the following table by groups 
of counties for each year and for the average of the years: 

















Districts. tans Ue deen al ee Ee: 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 

Tjake Hrie suena ney cea ea ee een iio mre eine 357,906 | 348,323 | 309,696 338,642 
Lake Duron eae eae. slate a Pela eles 355,981 | 327,942 | 328,101 337,341 
Georgian Bay. Agee, oles cies ca iien elapse lets ose say 230,088 | 214,957 212,444 219,163 
West idan ech rckincy ceyice eee siete se eine 607,906 |} 576,195 | 570,833 584,978 
Linke Ontario ing a. bocce otc s c0 ene meted oak 465,587 453,066 | 438,011 452,221 
St. Lawrertice and Ottawa ......-cesesccsess 791,014 765,263 724,344 760,207 
HastAVGIGNd is a Son cisies sic heme heey Gio 200,968 | 208,254 195,076 201,433 
Northern Districts... 32s ete senses aperstereieie oie ee ee 16,871 17,199 16,481 16,850 
(Phe Province sac ena: sateen oe -....| 3,026,321 | 2,911,199 | 2,794,986 | 2,910,835 











The remaining portion of the cleared land—being a little over half a million acres, 
or 464 acres per 1,000—is taken up with orchard and garden, minor crops, house and 
barnyards, etc. The relative proportions of the principal field crops are shown in the 
following table, where the number of acres under each crop per 1,000 acres of cleared 
land are given for county groups in 1886 and for the whole province in 1885 and 1886, 
together with the averages of the five years 1882-6: 
































g E E | oF bins 5 E a The Province. 
Crops 23 | © & BA aes | io Se la eal os eg 

ge! ge | 8F| Se | 22/22 | 82 | 28 |e a 
sa (SE | 58 |e | §° | Bo | SS | ZA | 1986. | 1885. [1882-6 
1 LE SVICAE ie write bins eles 177.6) 124.0) 69.0, 115.7} 68.2) 4.3, 32.8 .9| 81.0) 80.6) 92.3 
Sprite wheat). 2). ck oo 10.8! 39.2] 77.5} 41.1) 68.0} 56:8] 87.3) 76.9] 52.8) 73.6 6165 
IDATIGY: ooe', ata wenieteee aenats 27.4) 44.9) 56.2) 53.7] 181.5) 40.6) 114.1) 23.3 67.3} 55.1) 68.4 
Aes COREA oe a ai Someta ae uni eee 119.1| 141.6) 161.5) 148.0] 125.8] 185.3) 150.9] 166.3) 148.3| 142.2)140.0 
GRU Y Biers Mace a Uigtaie sha i's asim inte oe 6.9 5 Lebel me so 8.41 17.5 6.5 6.2 icioelee 
Wp ERO crate wet Bie lelererra rete aan Soret BR SI 79-9 Sa TN GAL bl 716) 46.7 te Shai Ode 59.5) 56.8 
CGPRT Ee Tore ae Ur ate ost wear BS Gs VOl ASOMIO AL 6S 27h Pb BRD: Li esOleT aro ot Otol akice 
Duck w nea tints os. alnies 8.3 5 4 EO ea ert ks oe 8.0). (3:1 6.5 Deine 
SG AMIS a aiid aes anenliate hs 11.0 6 2 833 8 Ls Fe ma RS) Dobe aue 
Hay and clover.......-.-.- 210.2) 193.5 193.6, 186.2] 190.8! 263.1] 203.8, 389.6} 209.8} 208.9/205.3 
WP OtAEOOR Wethne initiate de hieer eke 11.010 9.7) 18.2) 10.6 12,31" aco 4 204 b> 22ers 
Mangel-wurzels...........- 9) SLAB ALOT ea Tee EON dae Bones wien wre haces aut AHN 
COATT OUR swine alos iat etre 5 ALi Lot Qiine Led ay US ol bb 8 8 a) 
EULDIDS J)... see ee arc te 1233 924) F297) 14.70 138.2 ig) TUS OO OG hae 9:4) 9.1 
1886..| 709.9] 645.3] 673.6) 650.9] 712.8] 645.5) 714.8) 790.7 Gi Dee eee te cia Ln oacatenny 
Totaly assoc ae 88 _| 715.2) 654.5) 679.2) 665.5) 706.6] 636.3) 688.7) 800.8)...... CREO ee 
1882-6 719.0) 665.7| 682.4! 671.7| 720.5, 649.2) 714.8) 842.8)...... ACES 687 .9 
































Hay and clover, it will be noticed, are the leading crops in all the districts. Of the cereals 
the three chief ones in each group of counties are as follows in their order as named: Lake 
Erie—fall wheat, oats, corn ; Lake Huron—oats, fall wheat, pease ; Georgian Bay—oats, 
pease, spring wheat; West Midland—oats, fall wheat, pease; Lake Ontario—oats, barley, 
pease; St. Lawrence and Ottawa—oats, spring wheat, pease; East Midland—oats, 





barley, spring wheat ; Northern districts—oats, spring wheat, pease. In all, saving the 
Lake Erie group of counties, oats is the principal grain crop, being followed at long 
intervals by fall wheat, barley and pease. For the average of the five years, however, 
the acreage of fall and spring wheat exceeds the acreage of oats by 13.8 acres in each 
1,000 acres of cleared land, the proportion being as 153.8 to 140. 


FALL WHEAT. 


The acreage of wheat sown in the fall of 1885 showed a considerable increase over 
that of the previous year. The late harvest made ploughing and seeding backward, and 
operations were further delayed in the southerly districts of the province by the excessive 
rains which succeeded in the early part of September. These being in turn followed by 
a somewhat extended period of dry weather, the ground in many places, especially on 
stubble lands, became baked and lumpy, and sowing was consequently difficult. In the case 
of fallowed land the conditions were more generally favorable. However, although seeding 
was delayed, the young plant made a prompt and vigorous start, and the fields at the 
end of November presented a very thrifty and promising appearance. Ihe wire-worm 
and Hessian fly were present in many scattered localities, but they did not cause very 
serious injury. Unfortunately the winter in most of the fall wheat growing counties was 
anything but favorable to the crop. Excepting on late sown fields the young plants went 
into the winter with good growth and vitality; but from the middle of December, when 
a very mild period set in with much rain, the weather was of a varied and changeable 
character, and to almost every one of its characteristics—mildness, rain, intense cold, 
day thaws and night frosts, ice formation, etc.,—more or less of the injury done to the 
wheat is ascribed. The mild weather and heavy rains of January did some harm, but in 
many counties where these conditions were most marked they do not appear to have been 
very injurious. The drowning-out noticeable on low, wet lands was of later occurrence. 
In the colder counties the absence of the usual covering of snow in mid-winter must have 
had an unfavorable effect, as some of the frosts which followed the mild weather were of 
exceptional intensity. February,appears to have been more destructive to the wheat, 
as in hollows and on low ground sheets of ice were formed, which remained long and 
smothered the young plants. Intense cold also seems to have been somewhat injurious 
this month. The absence of snow and the almost daily occurrence of night frosts and 
day thaws throughout March and the early part of April had a bad effect. There was 
also a considerable amount of rain which, collecting with the melted snow in the lower 


— levels and hollows of the fields, formed ice sheets, the location of which was easily marked 





in April in thin and yellow patches of young wheat on most of the farms of the West 
Midland counties, and in all the counties eastward to Northumberland and Peterborough. 
In some of the more southerly counties, where ice sheets did not form to any extent, the 
water standing for days unable either to sink into the ground or run off, produced the 
‘“drowning-out,” which caused great damage on low lying clay soils. East of Ontario county, 
excepting in Lanark, Carleton and Leeds, there was but little complaint of unfavorable 
weather. In a few localities in that part of the province low lands suffered from ice 
sheets and drowning, and on high lands from which the snow was blown off there were 
patches of winter-killed wheat ; but generally from Durham eastward there was sufficient 
snow to afford protection, and the conditions which led to the formation of ice sheets in 
the hollows were not present in sufficient measure to cause serious injury except in a few 
townships between Ottawa and Brockville. Smothering by snow occurred in only a few _ 
instances, and these in northern townships where the snow had drifted along the fences. 
The snow storm of early April caused a good deal of damage in the Lake Erie and other 
southern counties. The snow fell to a depth exceptional even in winter; il melted 
rapidly, flooding the low lands, and was followed by a very hot sun. The result of these 
circumstances was what is termed “scalding;” a condition of impaired vitality that 
showed itself in the drooping and yellowing of fields which had come out of the winter in 
fair or even good condition. The snow in some localities is said to have so packed in the 








outlets from the hollows that flooding became inevitable. Of the numerous causes affect- 
ing wheat unfavorably, no doubt the formation of ice sheets in the hollows was the 
greatest. These sheets formed quite generally over the province, from Peterborough and 
Durham counties in the east to Perth, Middlesex, and Norfolk in the west, and from the 
eastern part of Lake Erie northward to the Georgian Bay. In the later part of spring 
the lack of rain in a few localities retarded the growth and diminished the thrifty appear- 
ance which much of the wheat had at the close of the winter, and over a limited area in 
both eastern and western Ontario excessive wet was complained of. With these com- 
paratively unimportant exceptions, the province had a spring unusually favorable to the 
wheat fields. Fortunately, the favorable weather continued through the summer, and 
the portion of the crop that survived the winter was given a fair chance to grow and 
mature. The dry weather in the western part of the province shortened the straw, but 
did not lessen the yield so much as might have been expected. In the extreme east there 
was somewhat too much rain. Throughout the greater part of the province the harvest 
was unusually early, and the great bulk of the grain was secured in very fine condition, 
thus making up by good sample what it lacked in yield. The crop was short, but of 
exceptionally good quality. In only one portion of the province was the yield a very full 
one, namely, in the eastern Lake Ontario and East Midland counties. Jn that section 
the crop was a very satisfactory one in all respects. One report from Peterborough 
county gave an average of 40 bushels, and mentioned a particular yield of 47 bushels per 
acre. Several correspondents in the same section reported yields of over 30 bushels. 
Except in a few places in the River counties, where there was too much rain, the quality 
of the grain was far above the average, many correspondents describing the wheat as the 
best they had ever seen. Tests of weight seem also to have given very satisfactory 
results. One case—from Harwich, in the county of Kent—of 68 lbs. to the bushel was 
reported, and a number of returns mentioned weights in excess of the standard. Only a 
small percentage of the correspondents complained of damage by rust, midge or wire- 
worm, and these chiefly in the western portion of the province. In some places chess and 
noxious weeds grew up in spots left bare by winter-killing. The following table shows 
the acreage and product of the crop, as compared with that of 1885: 















































1886, 1885. 

Districts. Bush Bush. 

Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush per 
Acre Acre. 

ia kG Vote) tike weitere .| 230,280 4,600,488 | 20.0 213,014 5,119,801 ; 24.0 
Take: eUronc yy ot Gomes toons 148, 405 3,262,962 | 22.0 | 133,205 3,351,758 | 25.2 
Georgian Bay 4... thes orks 66,244 1,193,729 | 18.0 77,385 1,824,335 | 23.6 
West. Midland iia. Week 253, 484 5,355,596 | 21.1 | 242,963 5,878,938 | 24.2 
isakesOntario, Wiovie cee 152,819 2,826,348 | 18.5 | 168,784 4,505,462 | 26.7 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 9,245 186,073 | 20.1 15,364 294,721 | 19.2 
Hast’ Midlands... 20. 25,830 644,477 | 25.0 24,097 496,628 | 20.6 
Northern Districts ........ 95 1,519 | 16.0 324 6,638 | 20.5 
Dee leisii ci antes 886,402 | 18,071,142 | 20.4 | 875,136 | 21,478,281 | 24.5 











Lake Erie Countizs.—In the counties bordering on Lake Erie the outlook for 
fall wheat in the spring was far from encouraging. Except in Welland, little if any more 
than half an average crop was expected. The mild weather in December was the cause 
of no little winter-killing, and severe, unseasonable weather in April had the effect of 
almost destroying the plants on sandy soils. Upon the advent of warmer weather, 
however, the prospects began to improve perceptibly, and although it was not 


to be expected that after having a considerable proportion of the plants killed by 
successive thaws and heavy frosts in winter such a yield as that of 1885 could be har- 
vested, the crop proved a much better one than the May reports promised. The 
straw was for the most part neither very long nor very heavy, and generally the crop 
stood rather thinly upon the ground ; but, on the other hand, the ears were for the most. 
part large and well filled with an exceptionally plump and thoroughly perfected berry. 
Indeed it would seem that even where the crop was poorest in point of quantity the 
sample was first-class in every respect. Thus it will be seen that a favorable summer and 
harvest did much to atone for a very unpromising winter and early spring. In the county 
of Essex much of the grain was winter-killed, especially on low-lying, undrained lands, 
but those plants which were left to survive the misfortunes of the winter developed 
wonderfully well, and the product was harvested in first-class condition. Of thirteen 
reports from this county six may be classed as favorable, three as medium and four as 
unfavorable. Insect pests were mentioned in only three reports as having done any 
harm, and in those cases the damage was comparatively slight. Late spring frosts were 
also somewhat destructive in some portions of Essex. In Kent the crop was also very 
much better than the spring indications promised. Out of twenty correspondents, nine 
reported very favorably, eight reports may be classed as medium or fairly satisfactory, 
and only three as positively unfavorable. While fourteen referred to the sample as 
excellent, only one reported an inferior quality of grain. Spring frosts and drouth con- 
stituted the most serious drawbacks to the success of wheat in Kent during the season, 
while only one correspondent reported anything serious in the way of winter-killing. 
Rust was mentioned in only two reports, and insect pests in three, but in these cases the 
damage done was not regarded as very serious. In Elgin the reports were also very 
encouraging as compared with the spring condition. Nine correspondents reported very | 
favorably, while the remaining six reported a fair average. The damage done by winter- 
killing was not so serious as first anticipated, and a remarkably plump good sample 
appears to have more than made up for the thinness of plants on the ground. Four cor- 
respondents reported winter-killing, and only one alluded to rust as having done any 
serious damage. The unprofitable practice (too common in Canada) of cutting grain 
before it is quite ripe was alluded to by some correspondents in this county. In 
Norfolk the reports did not average quite so well. While the sample was good, the crop 
was for the most part rather light. Winter-killing, late frosts and wet weather were the 
destructive agents, and the eleven reports furnished from that county would indicate that 
in point of quantity the fall wheat product was considerably below the average. Seven 
reports may be classed as medium, three as very unfavorable, and only one encouraging. 
Twenty-two reports from Haldimand showed an average far from satisfactory. Four were 
favorable, nine may be classed as medium, and nine as essentially discouraging. Thirteen 
correspondents reported a good sample, and five a shrunken and discolored berry that was 
nothing like first-class. In eleven reports winter-killing was mentioned, and in the reports 
from five localities late frosts and rusts were mentioned as destructive agents. In 
pleasing contrast to all this came the reports from Welland, which were with two excep- 
tions of the most encouraging character, and even these two may fairly be classed as 
medium. One report mentioned insect pests, one late frost, two rust and two wet weather 
as destructive agents ; but in these cases the damage seems to have been very trifling. 
Altogether, it may be said that in Welland a fairly heavy crop of well matured wheat 
was harvested in prime condition. In Kent, Essex and Elgin the fall wheat harvest was 
begun at dates ranging from the 6th to the 20th of July, while in Norfolk, Haldimand 
and Welland it appears to have averaged three or four days later. 


Laxe Huron Counties.—When the May reports were sent in the Lake Huron 
counties promised a good yield, for though in the southern part of Lambton the crop had 
peen much injured by winter rains, frost and insects, and retarded by dry weather in 
spring, the northern part of the county seemed but little short of an average, and the 
large counties of Huron and Bruce promised generally a good harvest. They had 
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apparently suffered less than usual in most sections from winter-killing or any of the 
agencies mentioned, and several correspondents reported the best crop for years. The 
August reports from the same counties indicated that in many localities winter-killing, 
or, more strictly speaking, injury by frosts in spring, prevailed to a larger extent than 
was apparent when the returns were made up on which the May report of the Bureau 
was based. At the same time, as not infrequently happens, an unusually favorable grow- 
ing season succeeded the trying weather of early spring, and the recovery from these 
injuries was much better than was expected. The fall wheat “ picked up wonderfully,” 
as several correspondents expressed it, and taking these counties as a whole the tenor of 
the great bulk of the reports would justify the expectation of nearly, if not quite, a full 
average crop. The sample was almost invariably spoken of as exceptionally fine, the 
berry being large, plump and well colored, the heads well filled, while the straw—with 
the exceptions hereafter to be noticed—was bright and clean. This is the sum and 
substance of the majority of the reports. The fall wheat in Lambton suffered only in 
isolated localities from either insect pests or unfavorable atmospheric conditions. 
Occasionally low lying or late sown fields were reported as injured by rust in patches, and 
a correspondent in Brooke stated that “one kind called the Sifton seems to be blighted, 
supposed to be caused by too much dry hot weather.” Another, writing from Warwick, 
said “the Egyptian variety has suffered considerably from weevil.” A correspondent in 
Brooke reported the presence of the midge, but said it did no very serious injury, and 
another in Dawn mentioned that the weevil appeared in some varieties. In Huron 
county though a good deal of damage was reported from winter-killing, as well as 
from frost and cold rains in spring, especially in the more northerly townships, the per- 
centage ploughed up was small, and in most cases the crop made an unexpectedly good 
recovery. The Hessian fly was mentioned by many correspondents, especially in the 
northern part of the county, but the area over which its ravages were such as materially 
to decrease the yield appears after all to have been inconsiderable. Several correspondents 
mentioned without naming “an insect that works at the first joint of the stalk,” andina 
few localities its operations were extensive enough to seriously impair the yield. Owing 
to moist weather in the ripening season rust made its appearance in some cases, but to a 
very limited extent, and there was no general injury to sample or yield from this cause. 
In Bruce fall wheat appears to have experienced an unusual degree of immunity from 
insect pests, the only exceptions being an occasional field attacked by the Hessian fly, or 
‘an insect that works at the lower joint.” The atmospheric conditions throughout the 
summer were also so exceptionally favorable that to a very large extent they overcame 
the effects of the adverse weather of winter and early spring. In all the Lake Huron 
counties harvesting began early and progressed rapidly. The weather was generally of 
the best, the labor supply abundant, and the crop was housed in splendid condition. A 
rapidly increasing number of self-binders is reported in all three counties, and their 
economical value on the farm is invariably spoken of in the highest terms. 


Groragian Bay CountiEs.—The reports from the Georgian Bay counties indi- 
cated a very small yield of fall wheat of good quality. Wherever the grain survived the 
frost and rain of winter it prospered during the summer, the season being reported as 
unusually favorable. With few exceptions, the correspondents stated that the wheat 
ripened well, showing fine full heads and an excellent sample. A small amount of damage 
was caused in some localities by rust and rain, and in others by the weevil and Hessian 
fly ; but the ravages of these enemies were scarcely worth noticing in presence of the dis- 
astrous effects of the adverse winter weather. In Simcoe county the damage by winter- 
killing was very large. One correspondent estimated that in his district nearly half of 
the wheat was ploughed up, that what was allowed to remain would yield about half a crop, 
and that this estimate would probably hold good for the greater part of the county. The 
statistics show, however, that the area was only reduced one-fourth, for out of 71,606 
acres sown in the county, 18,400 acres were ploughed up. An Essa report said: “ Fall 
wheat was very generally winter-killed in all this section. I never saw so much ploughed 
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up before, but what wheat did survive was very good.” An Oro correspondent estimated the 
yield at twenty per cent. of the previous year’s, and one in Tecumseth placed the average in 
his township at ten bushels per acre. The reports from Grey were not quite so unfavor- 
able as those from Simcoe. Much less of the wheat was ploughed up in spring, and with 
few exceptions the surviving fields were spoken of as fair and the sample very good. The 
ravages of the joint-worm were complained of in a few instances, most frequently from 
the township of Normanby. A Sarawak correspondent said: ‘‘ Fall wheat is half to two- 
thirds winter-killed, but what is left is first-class sample.” From this the estimates varied 
up to that of a Sullivan farmer who said: ‘“‘ With the exception of a féw fields partly 
winter-killed the fall wheat is a full crop, better than for several years past.” In both 
counties cutting was well over by the end of July, having been generally commenced 
between the 25th and 28th. The crop was saved in good condition. 


West Mipianp Countiss.—tThe later reports concerning the condition of fall 
wheat in the West Midland counties differed considerably from those sent in in May. At- 
that time the reports from Brant, Middlesex and Oxford were particularly unfavorable, 
while the prospects in Perth appeared to be exceptionally good. It afterwards appeared, 
however, that the promises of the Perth reports proved somewhat delusive, while decidedly 
favorable accounts came from other districts, and especially from Oxford. Altogether 
the crops turned out more satisfactorily in this group of counties than was expected. As 
in some other portions of Ontario, the straw was short and light, but the complete 
maturity of the ears and of the berry itself seems to have in a great measure made up for 
the lack of luxuriance which characterized the plants during the earlier stages of their 
growth. As every experienced wheat grower knows, it is not always the crop that has 
the rankest growth of straw that gives the best returns when threshed. Standing some- 
what thinly upon the ground, the wheat crop of last year had the ripening influences of 
the summer sunshine in every ear, and the consequence was that nearly every plant left 
alive after a very unfavorable winter and early spring reached full fruition. The August 
reports from Brant did not indicate the harvesting of a crop any lighter than might have 
been anticipated from the May reports. Winter-killing, wet weather, late frosts, rust and 
insect pests were all mentioned, but except in the cases of the two first mentioned agencies 
it would seem that the damage was neither intense nor wide-spread. In Oxford, out of 
eleven reports seven were favorable, three medium and but one distinctly unfavorable. 
Except in one case the reports characterized the sample as extremely good. One corres- 
pondent made mention of insect pests, but was of opinion that the damage done was 
trifling. Late frosts and rusts were mentioned twice, and damage through wet weather in 
three reports. The winter-killing in this county was evidently not so serious nor so gen- 
eral as at first supposed. A destructive hail storm was referred to in one report. From 
Perth the reports were singularly varied. Out of seventeen reports eight were very 
favorable, seven medium (or perhaps a little below), and two were pronouncedly dis- 
couraging. A dozen correspondents made especial mention of the excellence of the 
sample, while but one reported any inferiority in this respect. One report mentioned the 
ravages of insects on a small scale, one referred to late frosts, two to rust, four to winter- 
killing (which was evidently very serious,) and two to damage done by cold and wet 
weather. The reports from Dufferin were few and unsatisfactory ; they indicated, how- 
ever, that the crop was light and the sample good. Late frost, winter-killing and wet 
weather were all referred to as having come in the way of the wheat growers of that 
county. Fourteen reports from Waterloo indicated an extremely good average there. 
Five of these reports were thoroughly favorable, three medium and but two positively 
unfavorable. Thirteen reports spoke in the highest terms of the sample, the berry being 
large, plump and fully matured. Six reports referred to fields that suffered from winter- 
killing. One correspondent mentioned weevil and another midge, two spoke of rust, one 
of wet weather and one of drouth. In the county of Wellington the reports indicated a 
condition varied according to locality, and these variations were in some instances 
extremely wide. Of nineteen reports nine were favorable, five medium or non-committal 
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and five anything but assuring. Twelve correspondents agreed in reporting an 
excellent sample, while one pronounced the crop in his locality somewhat uneven in 
this respect. In one report the weevil was mentioned, and in two late frosts were charged 
with having damaged thecrop. Rust, wet weather and winter-killing were referred to, but 
not generally. The reports from Middlesex were thirty-one in number, and, as in some of 
the other counties in this group, they indicated wide differences in the condition of the 
crop. Sixteen correspondents reported a good crop, nine a medium one and four a yield 
very much below the average. Nearly all referred to the sample as good; one mention 
only was made of insects, three of late frosts, seven of rust, five of drouth, four of winter- 
killing and two of the unfavorable influence of unseasonably cold weather. Altogether 
the harvest realized much better than was hoped for three months before, both in product 
and in quality. The period of commencing wheat cutting in this group of counties ranged 
all the way from July 10th to the 30th, the crop in Dufferin appearing to be particularly 
backward in this respect. In Middlesex, Waterloo, Oxford and Perth the average would 
probably fall on the 19th or 20th of July. 


Lake Ontario Countizs.—The crop in the Lake Ontario counties was much 
below an average, owing almost entirely to the bad winter. The August reports were 
nearly unanimous in describing the sample as unusually good and the fields free from 
both rust and insect pests; but over the whole group the average yield was very small. 
Only in the three eastern counties, Durham, Northumberland and Prince Edward, was 
the wheat anything like a fair crop, and the reports from those counties were very favor- 
able. In Prince Edward and-Northumberland there appears to have been none of the 
wheat winter-killed, and only two correspondents mentioned damage by rust. In Durham 
the winter weather was a little more destructive. The correspondents in all three 
counties spoke in highest terms of the condition of the crop when harvested. In one or 
two townships July rain storms lodged the wheat, but did not cause much damage. ‘The 
best crop for years,” ‘‘ exceptionally good in yield and quality ”—such were the reports 
from portions of Northumberland. Unfortunately for the farmers in those counties, how- 
ever, they are wont to place little dependence on fall wheat, and their acreage was there- 
fore small compared with that of the more westerly counties, where the crop was a bad 
failure. York and Ontario were the worst sufferers in this group, and along with Sim- 
coe the worst in the Province. In York, out of.a total of 52,575 acres sown, 15,847 
acres were ploughed up in spring, or nearly one-third of the whole area. In Ontario 
5,680 acres were ploughed up out of a total of 13,805, or over one-half. In the townships 
of Pickering, Scarborough and Uxbridge about seventy-five per cent. was ploughed up or 
re-sown with spring crops, and the surviving fields were estimated by some of the corres- 
pondents to yield only half an average crop. Slight damage to late grain by rust was 
reported from portions of Georgina, Etobicoke, King and Scarborough, in York; but 
apart from these there seems to have been a total absence of blight and pest, and the sam- 
ple was generally very good. The remaining counties, from Peel to Lincoln, suffered less 
severely, but still the damage was great. All reported a heavy percentage killed by the 
winter frosts or the spring rains. The latter caused most of the destruction in Lincoln. 
In Peel about one-tenth and in Halton nearly one-eighth of the wheat was ploughed up ; 
in the other two counties the percentage was very much smaller. Peel townships 
reported from one-third to three-fourths of an average crop, and Halton from one-third 
to one-half on the surviving fields. Three townships in Wentworth reported two-thirds 
of an average and two reported one-half. Lincoln gave about the same return as Went- 
worth. Not more than six correspondents in all four counties mentioned rust or insects, 
and in each instance the damage was scarcely noticeable. The sample was almost invari- 
ably good. 


_ Sr. Lawrence and Orrawa Countizs.—The area of land sown in fall wheat 
in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties is generally very small, and the acreage sown in 
1885 was less than usual, owing apparently to unfavorable weather at seeding time. 
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Winter-killing or injury by severe frosts in spring was very generally complained of, 
especially in the more easterly counties, but the damage from these causes was propor- 
tionately less than in some counties farther west. The growing season was very favorable 
to the development of the crop, and up to nearly harvest time the promise was good. 
There was too great a rainfall, however, for harvest weather, and the grain was not 
saved in as good condition as in the western counties. 
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East Miputanp Counties.—lIn the East Midland counties the fall wheat crop was 
much the best in yield and quality that has been reaped for several years. The returns 
from Hastings, Victoria and Peterboro’ were practically unanimous as to the healthy 
development of the grain, its freedom from insect enemies and rust, the excellence of the 
sample, and the fine condition in which most of it was housed. In Haliburton the reports 
were scarcely less favorable, though, of course, the acreage sown was not very large. 
Regret was frequently expressed by correspondents that a larger area was not sown in 
fall wheat. An occasional report mentioned that the crop was slightly winter-killed, but 
the effects were only visible in shortened straw, or thinness in patches, and they were 
more than balanced by the heads being unusually large and well filled, and the grain 
‘plump and bright. On some exposed patches from, which the snow was blown during the 
winter the crop was not up to the general high average, but like the other adverse 
influences in the Hast Midland counties these cases were few and far between. As for 
rust or insects, there was absolutely no mention of them in the reports. Harvesting began 
early, and as the weather was favorable the great bulk of the crop was safely housed. 
Labor was abundant and cheap, and the services of the self-binder were availed of more 
largely than in any previous year. 


THe NorrHern Districts.—The quantity of fall wheat grown in the northern 
districts was small, but where tried the crop was fairly successful. A few reports, spread 
over most of the districts, mention winter-killing. The crop was generally well saved 
and gave a fair yield. 


FROM THE MAY REPORT (MAY 15). 


J. H. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex: Wheat is only a middling crop; on clay it suffered much by frosts ; 
the injury may be rated at 334 per cent., but no wheat has been ploughed up. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: Wheat is poor; on low lands it was drowned out, and on sandy knolls 
the fly has killed it ; when the snow melted the water could not get off, and so drowned it. Hesian fly has 
done harm in some places. Some wheat has been ploughed up. 


Geo. Little, Sandwich East, Essex: Fall wheat in general looks well; on light, mucky ground there is 
some injury ; I think the worms worked onit. No wheat has been ploughed up. 


T. F, Kane, Maidstone, Essex: Wheat is fairly good; it is winter-killed more or less on very light 
loamy soil, but on heavy clay or gravel it is very good ; I know of only one field, and that is over the town- 
line in Sandwich East, which has been destroyed by insects. Have heard of no ploughing up. 


A. W. Cohoe, Rochester, Essex: Wheat is forward but thin ; appearances are fair on sand, but the 
crop is light on clay. A third of tke crop has been injured by weather, and a small area has been 
ploughed up. 


R. H. Waddell, Tilbury East, Kent: Fall wheat on the whole looks well, the exception being in the 
case of that sown upon sandy land, which has suffered a little from frost. On clay soil it has stood the 
winter remarkably well. 


Matthew Martin, Tilbury East, Kent: Wheat in some localities will be below an average. It is best 
on clay soils and poorest on sandy. The last heavy fall of snow, about the 6th April, injured it badly, and 
the very hot weather immediately after seemed to scald it. 


W. McKenzie Ross, Harwich, Kent: Pretty good, but wheat has been better on light soil than on 
clay ; more or less destroyed where water lodged, and some fields have been ploughed up. 


Robert Cumming, Harwich, Kent: In this neighborhood wheat is generally poor; not likely to be half 
acrop. Snow storm of 6th April is thought to have done some damage. 


John Tissiman, Raleigh, Kent: Wheat prospects are middling; much better on clay lands than on 
light. The crop was somewhat injured by frosts while uncovered by snow, but I have not heard of any 
wheat having been ploughed up. 
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George Green, Chatham, Kent: Very thin; about half a crop. On heavy clay it is much better tham 
on sand or loam ; none looked well when snow went off. The cut worm seems to bedoing much harm. No 
land ploughed up in this neighborhood. Continuous cropping with wheat is the chief cause of failure here ;, 
it is sown till a bad failure occurs. 

Wm. Clarke, Aldborough, Elgin: Will not average over half a crop in my neighborhood ; March frosts: 
and over-cropping are the principal causes of failure ; no wheat ploughed up. 

Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin : Fall wheat looks well, and is very far advanced for the season. It. 
has done best on heavy clay and in sheltered places. There has been considerable killed in spots by water 
standing and freezing. No land ploughed up. 

George A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: The wheat crop is fair. On low, undrained soils the plant is: 
badly perished, but on high, warm, well fallowed soils it is extra good. Very little wheat has been 
ploughed up. 

Albert Gilbert, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Only about sixty per cent. of an average crop, but better on 
heavy loam or clayey soil. The crop was badly killed on light soils. A considerable quantity was killed 
by ice in the winter, and some was smothered by the heavy fall of snow in the early part of April. No. 
wheat has been ploughed up. i 

A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Wheat is not as good as last season. On high land it promises: 
well, but on low lands the wet condition of soil, owing to frequent rains, is affecting it adversely. It was. 
winter-killed in exposed spots, owing to hard freezing weather and lack of snow during January and 
February. No wheat land has been broken up. 

Herbert Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Good, and remarkably sound. Promises above an average crop : 
but is better on well drained upland, such as sand and loamy soils, than on level clay requiring ridging. It 
was injured somewhat by water in furrows and low spots freezing in early spring ; also by spindling up too: 
rapidly during a warm spell without rain that followed the frost coming out of the ground. No 
ploughing up. ‘ 

L. N. Collver, Townsend, Norfolk: As a whole, not above half a crop. The ice with which the bare 
ground was covered for some time seemed to smother out the wheat and clover, and the vast amount of 
water with which it was more or less covered after the big snow storm in April drowned out considerable: 
more. No ploughing up. 

William Hedges, Walpole, Haldimand: Crop somewhat damaged by winter; about a quarter killed ; 
better on light land; very little ploughing up. 

J. R. Smith, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Very poor; not more than one-third crop; on low lands it is: 
best. Injury was done by ice and frosts. About one-twentieth of fall wheat area has been re-sown with 
spring crops. 

Joel Misener, Moulton, Haldimand: Not good; badly winter-killed; on sandy soils or clay loam it 
cannot be one-third of a crop. Damage is wholly by ice and frosts. Some ploughing up, but not much, 
as farmers sow on timothy and clover. A 

Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand : Crop very bad, but heavy clay and dry soils are the best. Frost. 
the first three days of March cooked the wheat; quite a lot is being ploughed up, and eighty per cent. in 
this locality should be. 

Wm. Mussen, Oneida, Haldimand: Fair appearance on rolling land but very poor on low land; injury 
done by night frosts and day thaws in early winter; much ploughed up or to be ploughed up for barley. 


Chas. Henderson, Wainfleet, Welland: Wheat crop good, especially on clay soils; late sown wheat: 
seems to have suffered ; no ploughing up. 


Jas. McClive, Bertie, Welland: Wheat looks well; better than usual, and is good on all soils; no 
injury whatever has been done by winter or insects. I planted wheat 4s late as 10th October in 1885 on 
land well top-dressed—about sixteen or eighteen loads well rotted barn-yard manure per acre, and it now 
looks Al. 

S. H. Van Every, Pelham, Welland: Wheat promises a fair crop; it is good on sandy upland, but on. 
clay and clay loam poor ; snow and ice did no injury, but the Hessian fly in some places has done consider- 
able harm ; no ploughing up. 

John Graus, Sombra, Lambton: On manured land wheat has made a fine growth and looks well, but a. 
good deal has been sown on exhausted soil and cannot amount to much. Some has been sown on second 
sod and the wire-worm has done much damage, still there is none likely to be ploughed up. 


Simon Burns, Dawn, Lambton: The general condition very discouraging ; very much hurt on the high 
as well as on the low lands. The failure apparently is due to absence of snow in February and March, 
and the alternate freezing and thawing in those months. A considerable area has been ploughed up, and 
more may as well be. There was no rain since the last fall of snow to do any good till May 9th. One- 
quarter of the crop in this vicinity is injured. Early sown wheat has escaped with slight injury. I believe 
the bulk of the fall wheat should be sown on or before September 10th. 

W. G. Willoughby, Brooke, Lambton: Very good; not much difference on soils, but crop rather 
better on clay than on loam ; lacked rain until lately. In low undrained places the crop is damaged some- 
_ what by frost ; no ploughing up. 

John L. Wilson, Enniskillen, Lambton: On the average not more than half a crop, but some very fine 
fields. A large area looks poor, the wire-worm having been at work. Winter rather hard on wheat which 
had not a good start in the fall. A considerable area has been ploughed up. 

Henry Ingram, Enniskillen, Lambton: Very good generally, but early sown is not bad. -The dry 
windy weather this spring has done harm, and a good deal has been injured by the wire-worm. A large - 
area has been ploughed up. 
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J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton: On good soil looks well; on wet or poor land somewhat damaged in 


March. None ploughed up; the growing showery weather has helped it. The yield will probably be above 
the average. : 


B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Poor ; a good deal ploughed up. After the heavy snow storm of April 


6th a very bright hot sun on the 7th and following days seemed to do more harm by scalding than any other 
cause, 


D. S. Robertson, Plympton, Lambton: Fully seventy-five per cent. of wheat may be said to have been 


NS TS gee A good deal will be ploughed up, and a great deal more will be left that will not pay for 
the work. 


John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton : Generally below the average ; some fields look very well where it 
was put in early on well drained land, otherwise it is badly winter-killed; on sandy or light soil it is very 


poor, one-third injured by winter trost, there being but very little snow to protect it. Crop has made good 
progress lately. 


Hector Reid, Stanley, Huron: On the whole good ; very good on properly drained land, but o t 
land thin and spindly. Within the last three weeks rain has injured wheat on undrained land. he 


G. W. Holman, Usborne, Huron: Good average crop; better on high rolling land than on flat or low 
land ; heavy clay loam best. In several places it was killed in spots, mostly on low flat land; I think it 


was tilled too late and did not get good root ; early wheat far better than late. In some cases I think the 
cut worm has done damage. 


_ Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Generally a fair crop. Wheat put in early on land in good condition 
is magnificent, but the seed sown late or in soil not drained naturally or otherwise looks rather patchy. 


George Hood, Morris, Huron: The yield promises to be from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. I 
can’t positively assign a reason for fall wheat going back as it visibly has, but think that the fine, dry, hot 
meethey that followed the slight frosts we had tended to kill the plants whose roots were somewhat 

eaved. 


G. Fortune, Turnberry, Huron : Generally good ; better than for several years. It is very poor where 
the land is low and wet. It has been injured in spots where the snow lay deep; also a little by ice where 
it was frozen close to the ground in February. Probably two or three per cent. will be ploughed up. 


John Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: Not very good, about one-half killed. On high dry ground, 
where sown early, very good. The Hessian fly injured a few fields last fall. 


_ . Edwin Gaunt, West Wawanosh, Huron: Fall wheat looks well generally. A small percentage was 
injured by frosts in April, especially on wet and undrained lands, and the succeeding heavy rains have not 


favored its prospects; but on light lands with open subsoil, or where lands are well underdrained, fall 
wheat looks grand. 


Peter Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: Very fair prospects of anaveragecrop. There has been rather toomuch 
rain for the crop. 


Thomas Wilson, Huron, Bruce: The general condition is good ; much better than for years past. On 
heavy clay land the crop is the best, and has suffered the least from winter-killing. Some injury has been 
done by rain on flat undrained land, but very little by frost. 


J. B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: Fall wheat is good, both early and late sowing, but best on rolling and 
open soils ; clay and low lands not so good. Very little injury from snow ; low spots were killed out by 
ice; the formation of ice is what mostly kills the winter wheat in this locality. 


Wm. McIntosh, Arran, Bruce: Fall wheat as a whole appears to be above the average, but in almost 
every field, whatever the soil, it suffers more in small patches than in a general thinning out.. No 
ploughing up, 


John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: Crop variable ; very good on rolling clay in good heart, but on low land 
very poor. Winter did little harm, but though the weather has apparently been favorable this spring, 
wheat has not done as well as usual. 


M. J. Norris, Eastnor, Bruce: Fall wheat in some places has been considerably damaged, but where it 
has been sheltered it is very fair. 


George Clarke, Collingwood and Euphrasia, Grey : Generally poor, with occasional good fields ; heavy 
clay best. Wheat looked well when the snow went away, but it has died away since for some reason which 
I cannot explain. It may have been ice in winter that weakened the plant, and that the cold north-east winds, 
of which we have had much, proved too trying for plants weakened by ice in winter. I think there will be 
a large percentage ploughed up. 


Geo. B. Bristow, Osprey, Grey : Not very promising at present, especially on low and wet soils, but 
there will be very little ploughed up. Ice did most of the injury. 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: The general condition of fall wheat in this township is better than for 
years past, both on clay and light soils. No ploughing up. 


John Black, Bentinck, Grey: Fall wheat in this township is below the average. It is looking pretty 
well on light soil. When the snow disappeared it looked well but suffered badly afterwards by frost and 
wet. No doubt a considerable quantity will be ploughed up. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey : Half a crop; ice formed in parts of fields toward spring as solid as 
plank and the wheat was killed. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey : On high land well drained and land that was summer fallowed out 
of sod the crop is good. About a quarter of the crop was injured by snow and ice, and much is ploughedup 
or will be. 


! 
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Grey: Rather poor, but no ploughing up. Wheat in this neighborhood is 


Henry Byers, Normanby, 
t many fields at present. It appears to be getting worse all the 


very patchy and looks very poor in a grea 
time. 

James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: There is here and there a moderately good field, but the general appear~ 
ance is very patchy. Round the fences where the snow lay deep and on sheltered spots it is all good, and 


also on high spots where it drifted"bare. There was one day’s heavy rain in February and another in March, 
and every depression was filled with water. 3 


It then froze hard at night in all these de ions. The° 
wheat is smothered out. No wheat has been ploughed up. : Bat a ‘ 
Duncan McKenzie, Proton, Grey : Good ; never saw it look better. 


loam. 
W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: The worst for many years ; killed out to a great extent on all soils 
Just a little is left along the fences and in sheltered places. I never saw so st Ls a ploughing “a3 Sous 


Flos, Simcoe: Fall wheat a total failure on all kinds of soil, Ninety per cent. has: 


All the fall wheat here is on clay - 


James Robertson, 
been ploughed up. 

R. C. Hipwell, Medonte, Simcoe: Almost a total failure. About seven-eighths will be ploughed up. It. 
came from under the snow all right, but the frost and cold winds completely killed it, except where sheltered 


on the west and north by bush. 
Thomas $. McLeod, Oro, Simcoe: V ery bad; killed out badly on all soils. It came out well when 
the snow went off, but has suffered severely since. More than two-thirds has been ploughed up, and what is: 


left will be very poor. 
Arch. Thomson, Orillia and Matchedash, Simcoe: Fall wheat in this locality on dry sharp soil looks. 
well, but on clay soils is poor and partly killed out with the ice and frosts in Paha ee ee There ie ate 


fields ploughed up but to no great extent. 

Charles Cross, Innisfil, Simcoe: The rain is damaging the wheat at present, as what is left is scaldin 
Fully fifty per cent. has been ploughed up, and what is left is not more than half a crop, excepting in a fear 
fields that were protected by woods, and there the wheat crop is good. . 

George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Poorest crop in thirty years. In January the snow went off the 

d no snow fell for some time. Then the wheat was well covered up till 


wheat; very hard frost followed an 
March; came out well browned in the leaf but healthy at the roots. Owing to mild weather with heavy 


rains the ground became very wet; hard frost set in, with hot sun in the day time toward the end of 
March, and killed the wheat out. A good many ploughed up from one to forty acres on some farms in this. 
-part. Every farm has some wheat ploughed up, and there is not one-third to reap that was sown. 


Thomas McCabe, Adjala, Simcoe: Not half a crop. On light land, not too rolling, wheat is all that. 
could be desired, but on high rolling land where exposed it is badly winter-killed, and on heavy clay land, 
except where sheltered or well drained, it is very poor. Wheat was injured to some little extent. In some 


localities it is as yellow as if ripe. 

™. Beckton, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Fall wheat will be an average crop if nothing h to inj i 
Wire-worm has destroyed an eighth part. 7 H Mp enna at Ory 

James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Generally looking well, though somewhat patchy. Late sown 
wheat has a poor appearance. The half killed patches in my opinion were caused by the dry scorching 
weather we had in March, butjsome think that the heavy snow in April and the dry hot weather that followed 
were the causes. No ploughing up. 

Wm. Wright, McGillivray, Middlesex; The hot spell in April did more harm than any of the winter 
conditions. 

John Dixon, West Nissouri, Middlesex : Very poor on all soils ; injured reatly by frost and rain a 
an insect. Nearly one-third has been ploughed up. : : ee ras ar 


Jas. Fisher, London, Middlesex : Some fine crops of wheat and some very bad ; on an average it is a 
fine looking crop. The last snow storm spotted some very fine fields. None being ploughed up. 


8. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex : Some excellent fields, but many poor ones. The injury seems to have 
been done by the rains and hot weather this spring, as it come out well from the winter. None ploughed up. 


Win. W. Revington, Biddulph, Middlesex : The fall wheat came out from under the snow about the 
t November. In this locality it is all that can be desired so far; to the north of here 
T have seen several fields badly injured by wire-worm, but otherwise good. 
Alex. McFarlane, Norwich South, Oxford: Not very good; on clay it is killed out wo th 
sand. ‘The heavy snow of April 6th did injury. A little wheat has been ploughed up. - Serie 
M. & W. Schell, East Oxford, Oxford: Hardly an average crop ; quite patchy, and in many places the 


plant is small and weakly. Best on light or well drained soils, but has been injured by frosts in spring on 


clay or wet land. Ice was very injurious during February and first of March, especially on low lying fields. 


Very little has been ploughed up. 
Robert Leake, East Oxford, Oxford : All the harm was done by ice in midwinter. Hill field h 
better than flat ones; soil has not made much difference. if y Be ag 
Jos. Sifton, North Oxford, Oxford : Except in rare cases it looks very poor ; much was winter-killed, 
but every field in this vicinity 1s badly killed in spots by the ice. Some has been ploughed up, but not 
much, people thinking that half a crop of wheat would pay better than anything else. 


Donald H. McKay, Nissouri East, Oxford : The crop is very poor. Early sown wheat on fallows will 
not average over half a crop. Fall rains did harm, and the Hessian fly is adding to the injury. Much 


wheat has been ploughed up. 


same as it went in las 


Li. 
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Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: Fall wheat looks very promising on land naturally dry, but on low 
land it is very poor. Probably a twentieth part of the crop has been injured by weather. Very little has 
been ploughed up. 


David Beamer, Burford, Brant: Fall wheat is generally poor. Ice and cold water lying on the surface 
of the land have caused the damage. 


James H. Smith, Oakland, Brant: The crop is bad; nearly half of it has been killed, and in some 
places more than half. No wheat has been ploughed up in this township. 


William Douglas, Onondaga, Brant : Some well drained fields free from black soil never looked better, 
but two-thirds of the crop is only ‘‘ very middling.” 


James Spence, Blanshard, Perth: Not very good generally, except where sown early. Snow banks 
and melting snow and rain, freezing in low spots have done most of the injury. 


Thomas Steele, Downie, Perth: Very good; above an average. It has been injured a little by rain on 
low land, as the spring has been rather wet. 


_ D. McLean, Ellice, Perth: When the snow went off the wheat had a fine appearance, but heat and 
rains in April changed its condition, and on heavy clay soils it became brown, spotted and decaying from 
day to day until many fields have a sad appearance. 


George Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: Generally good in this township, but it has suffered somewhat 
from rain and the hot sun. An average crop is looked for. 


W. B. Freeborn, Mornington, Perth: Generally in fair condition. The crop has suffered on low 
ground and on all clay soil which has not been underdrained by heavy rains, it having rained almost every 
day since April 24th, and the weather is still unsettled. 


Thomas J. Knox, Elma, Perth: Early in April the wheat was good, but of late the rains have done a 
good deal of damage on low lands. Work is very backward, 


Thomas Maguire, Wallace, Perth: Wheat not good generally—patchy. The crop has been going back 
ever since the hot weather of 15th to 23rd of April. I look for a crop of 12 to 15 bushels per acre. 


Thomas McCrae, Guelph, Wellington: Fall wheat will be little over half a crop, from exposure during 
' the winter, and especially on low grounds from too much water in spring. Portions have been ploughed up 
on low land, and possibly about one-third will be on wet land when it gets sufficiently dry for the work to 
be done. 


Alexander Kerr, Pilkington, Wellington: Generally fair crop; some fields very good, but low parts 
are killed out by ice. More than the usual area of fall wheat has been sown. 


John Strang, West Garafraxa, Wellington: Wheat looked well when the snow went away, but a great 
deal of rain, with warm weather, has scalded it ; not much will be ploughed up, but the crop will be thin. 


Richard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Prospects are for a full average crop, except in low wet 
land or where water lay in March. No ploughing up. 


_ John Snyder, Wilmot, Waterloo: Fall wheat is generally fair, and well advanced. Ice has done most 
damage ; an occasional field has suffered through worms. 


George Risk, Wilmot, Waterloo: Wheat very patchy on all soils, owing probably to ice. I know of 
only thirteen acres having been ploughed up. 


Levi Witmer, Waterloo, Waterloo: Very promising where not damaged in the winter ; all soils suffered, 
alike. The damage, which amounts to one-fourth the crop, was done by ice. Some fields have been. 
ploughed up and re-sown. 


George Bailey, Melancthon, Dufferin: A good crop on dry land, but on low lands drowned out. Veryy 
little has been ploughed up. 


William Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Fall wheat very poor; about one-third will be ploughed up. There 
will not be more than one-half crop. The wet spring has done much damage. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Fall wheat not winter-killed, looks remarkably well on the clay. 
Much wheat was injured by frost. In places the early sown fall wheat on clay or loam was injured by the 
wire or cut worm early in the fall. 


Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln: Ten per cent. will average a full crop where the land is sheltered ; 
fifty per cent. half a crop, and forty per cent. one-fourth of a crop. Ice and alternate freezing and thawing 
the chief causes of failure. No ploughing up, but some re-sowing of spring wheat. 


Isaac A. Merritt, South Grimsby, Lincoln: The general condition is not very good—most fields con- 
taining many bare spots. Ice and hard frost on bare ground caused the greatest part of the damage. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln: A very good crop; better on heavy than on sandy soil; injured 
on the latter by April rain. No ploughing up. 


E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Rather poor ; about two-thirds a proper stand. The injury is 
from winter-killing at the root or freezing to death, hence it is worse on light land. There has also been 
too much wet this spring where land is not underdrained. None ploughed up. 


«W. Ptolemy, Binbrook, Wentworth : Where sheltered by woods wheat is in fine condition. From one- 
third to one-half of late sown wheat is gone, on high land from frost, on low ground by the floods in spring. 


William McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat not over three-fourths of the crop it was last year. 
Too much rain for low or level land. Will be some ploughing up. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Fall wheat a failure; a few fields are fair. The injury was caused by 
the severe cold when the ground was bare ; the wet is doing some damage now. About half the wheat has 
been ploughed up; more would but the land is too wet. 
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John Jewitt, Chinguacousy, Peel: Very poor crop. About one-half should be ploughed up around 
here ; but a half crop of fall wheat is generally better than a spring crop. 


Thomas Swinarton, Albion, Peel: I don’t think it can average more than two-thirds of a crop under 
the most favorable circumstances. Ice did harm. About five per cent. has been ploughed up. 


Arch. McKinnon, Caledon, Peel: Fall wheat never escaped winter frost better. All who sowed fall 
wheat anticipate a heavy crop. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Not one good field of fall wheat in this township. Three-fourths of 
the wheat is ploughed up, and what is left is miserable. I have never seen fall wheat so universally 
injured. 

John A. Patterson, Scarboro’, York: Very bad; nearly all killed by ice and frost. Ploughed up in 
this locality. 

Simpson Rennie, Markham, York: Fall wheat nearly all winter-killed. About five-sixths of the land 
re-sown with spring grain. 


Wm. H. Proctor, King, York: A poor crop. Nearly one-fourth has been ploughed up, and there 
will be more if the weather is not warmer and drier. There is a streak of land along the north side of 
King which seems to be favored. Travellers say it looks the best they have seen. 


R. M. VanNorman, North Gwillimbury, York: There will not be more than one-third of a crop 
throughout the township. 


George Evans, Jr., Georgina, York: Very bad on level clay lands, almost completely killed ; on sandy 
soil, especially where lying to the south or in sheltered places, it is fair. Bare ground, with severe frost, 
caused most of the injury. Two-thirds ploughed up or re-sown. 


Joseph Monkhouse, Pickering, Ontario: Nearly a total failure. Four-fifths ploughed up and re- 
sown with barley. Everywhere winter-killed, except on a small tract of newly cleared land. 


Charles Calder, Whitby, Ontario: At least one-third of the wheat ploughed up, and about one-half of 
what is left will not be half a crop. 

James McCullough, Jr., Uxbridge, Ontario: Nearly all killed, and ploughed it up for barley. The 
soil is mostly of a light loam, and want of shelter, the forests of early years being cut down, seems to be 
the cause of failure. 


John Christie, Reach, Ontario: A good crop; very little injury from winter conditions ; best on 
loamy soils, well sheltered from north-west winds ; none ploughed up. 


James Leask, Scott, Ontario : Fall wheat does not look well, being killed out in spots by ice on flat 
land and exposure to cold on high land. I have not seen a whole field ploughed up, but almost every field 
is sown in patches. / 


Lafayette Weller, Scott, Ontario: A poor crop; considerable spring wheat has been drilled in with- 
out ploughing on the fall wheat. 


E. Lanigan, Mara, Ontario: A bad crop on low land; where the snow has lain the longest it is the 
best ; frost and rain in early spring did damage. A great part of the fall wheat land has been ploughed 
up for spring crop. 

John Foott, Hope, Durham: A good crop on all soils; it has not sustained injury from any cause. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: Some patches have been ploughed up, but on the whole fall wheat is 
a good crop. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: Fall wheat has never been better in forty years. 


Wm. Macklin, Haldimand, Northumberland: The winter and spring having b f ble f a 
wheat, it could not look better than it does. iia ee Ee RMI be 


E. A. Mallory, M.D., Percy, Northumberland: Very good and well forward. Not at all injured 
except on very low land, where the water covered the crop for a considerable time ; but in this township 
fall wheat is not usually sown on very low land. 


George N. Rose, North Marysburg, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is looking well. In some pl th 
meade: turning yellow, I think through some insect, but I do not think ihe damage will Ria ts 
anything. 

J. C. Conger, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is generally good, having been well covered 
through the winter. 


A. J. Brooks, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: A good crop; on high land some winter-killed. but on 
low land it is very good. \ is 


_ George Lott, Richmond, Lennox: As a general thing fall wheat on all soils has wintered in fine con- 
‘dition, suffering very little. 


x na Wager, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: Fall wheat is extra good ; some low places injured 
_ by wet. 
Robert Cooke, Bedford, Frontenac: Fall wheat looks well ; best on low level land. 


i A. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: Fall wheat is in a fair condition. It appears best on clay or sandy 
soil. “ 


Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: General condition dth 
bes Oren a Ae ea ; good, the best for a number of years, and 


John C. Stafford, rear of Leeds and Lansdowne, Leeds and Grenville: Where sowed early it looks 


well. Itis good on sandy and loamy soils when sowed earl b inj 
frost or ice, and is about half an average crop. ee Ee ein en ana Ease ts 
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Alexander Buchanan, South Gower, Leeds and Grenville. Very little fall wheat sown round here, and 
what little there is was injured by ice. 


4 Nes Farlinger, Williamsburg, Dundas: Fall wheat has done well onclay and gravel soils, well 
rained. 


_ T. M. Robertson, Nepean, Carleton : Fall wheat is in fairly good condition, but mostly injured on some 
soils by winter-killing and ice where unsheltered from winds. 


__ Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Not much fall wheat is sown here, what was sown is greatly winter- 
killed by ice and frost. 


_ Benj. McKeracher, Bathurst, Lanark: A good deal of the fall wheat is killed on new ground by the: 
ice, some has been ploughed up. 


Peter D. Campbell, Drummond, Lanark: Will be half a crop; Ihave seen some pieces that are 
ae from the north winds that look as well as I ever saw ; but where this is not the case it was killed 
outright. 


Robert Lawson, jr., Lanark, Lanark : Not very good, will not average half a crop; half-killed by frost. 
and ice. aay little will be ploughed up, as half a crop of fall wheat is considered as good as a full crop of 
spring wheat. 


Sidney Barclay, Ops, Victoria: Seventy per ceut. of an average crop; was damaged by ice. About: 
ten per cent. has been ploughed up. : 


John Campbell, Jr., Mariposa, Victoria: A fair crop ; about twenty-five per cent, injured by frosts and 
ice. Very little has been ploughed up. 


Amos Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: On the whole it never looked better, although not much sown, It 
can never be grown to advantage here till the land is underdrained. 


__ Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria; Very good on dry or well drained lands, except on the tops of 
hills or where exposed to northwest winds. On wet or cold lands it is poor as usual. Much damage done: 
both by exposure and by deep snow, About twenty-five per cent. will be ploughed up. 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: Fall wheat is a very good crop. 
M. McIntyre, Monaghan North, Peterboro’: Fall wheat looks very well. 
John Lang, Otonabee, Peterboro’: A good crop; not one acre in twenty will be ploughed up. 


Hugh Caldwell, Chandos, Peterboro’: In first class condition ; never saw it look better, but there is 
only 147 acres in fall wheat in Burleigh, Anstruther and Chandos. 


John H. Delamere, Minden, Haliburton: There is very little fall wheat sown here, but what there is 
looks remarkably well. 


James Clare, Hungerford, Hastings: Fall wheat in this township has wintered well and has a great 
growth this spring ; never saw a better prospect. 


Wm. Watt, jr., Wollaston, Hastings: Very little fall wheat was sown, but what was sown looks well ; 
the soil is sandy loam. 


Moses Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: Fall wheat is not good, it was frozen where the snow went off 
early. Some farmers have all their wheat ground to plough up. 


H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound: Fall wheat is excellent, but very little has been sown. 


A. McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma: Fall wheat is looking well ; not much has been sown, and that only, 
on light land. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT (AUG. 2.) 


P. J. Freeman, Rochester, Essex: A good deal was winter-killed, but that which escaped has done’ 
well, and although in some places thin on the grownd has ripened well, and will turn out well when 
threshed. 


Dan. Stewart, Tilbury W., Essex: The Michigan Amber was injured by the midge in this locality; other 
late sown wheat rather thin on the ground, but grain of good quality. All got into stack and barn in good 
condition, and a number have threshed. Self-binders are getting more common ; labor supply good. 


Wm. Millen, Gosfield, Essex: Mostly all hurt with midge or weevil, especially Egyptian and such 
varieties, but Scott and Seneca were not injured. Excellent weather and condition good. Plenty of 
laborers; not many self-binders in use. 


E. B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: In low places wheat much injured and worthless on account of cold 
winds and freezing. . Only slightly injured by rust. The condition at harvesting was good, but the wheat: 
ripened very unevenly; quality good. Sufficient labor and to spare. Self-binders were used almost to the 
exclusion of all other labor. Wages about $1 per diem. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent : The wheat crop is rather light in straw ; it was injured by winter frosts 
and summer drought, but the head is well filled and the berry good. The crop was cut a little green, but 
has been secured in good condition. 


John Bishop, Orford, Kent : Wheat was got in in good condition. The weather was cool and the grain 
ripened slowly, and is good and plump. It will turn out well for the straw. 


F, B. Stewdrt, Raleigh, Kent: Good average, and excellent quality; plump and no appearance of 
rust. Laborers plentiful at $1.25 per day, with dinner. Self-binders quite common, 
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D, Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin; I do not think it was injured any since last April, but on the contrary 
the weather was very favorable. What, in my opinion, hurt the crop was want of snow and very frosty 
weather followed by a thaw, coating the fields with ice. In spring we had cold rains, frequently accom- 
panied by a great deal of cold, bleak east wind. This prevented the soil from getting warm and dry when 
it should. No perceptible injury by insects or rust. Fall wheat secured all right; grain good and plump. 
Labor supply ample ; self-binders numerous; harvest wages $1.25 to $1.50 a day and board, and about 
$23 a month with board and lodging. 


Wm. Clarke, Aldboro’, Elgin : Fall wheat on poor soil badly winter-killed ; on gocd soil an extra heavy 
crop ; straw bright, grain plump and good. 


J. Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: The Democrat wheat, the principal kind sown around here, is plump 
and good. It received little or no injury since the winter. The Martin Amber is late in ripening, and was 
struck with rust ; the top of the heads did not fill. The bulk of the wheat crop is in the barn; the quality 
of the grain is excellent. Self-binders are coming into general use and are working pretty well. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk; Fall wheat was completely waterlogged in April, and only wel. 
drained or high and rolling lands have good crops. All low lying fields are very poor. No insects, rust or 
other blight affected the crop. The quality will be number one. Labor supply plentiful, and self-binders 
thicker than grasshoppers. Wages about $1.50 per day, and about $18 for six or eight months. 


EH. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Wheat was badly winter-killed, but the favorable weather 
helped it to recover a good deal. There will be an average of about fifteen bushels per acre. Wheat will bea 
good sample. Rain has retarded hauling in, but I think has done no injury. Plenty of labor; wages about 
$1.25 per day; very few binders used. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand ; Commenced to cut fall wheat on the 19th J uly ; it will only 
be half a crop—say twelve bushels per acre; cause, winter-killing. The sample is good. Some is in the 
barn, but the most of it still in the shock. There is so much grass in it that it takes quite a while to dry 
out. When wheat is winter-killed grass and rubbish will grow. 


John Bradford, Dunn, Haldimand: Fall wheat is a very good berry, but is badly winter-killed. Any 
fields that were sheltered by bush are a good average crop. Began cutting July 16th. 


F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland : Somewhat injured by spring frost and rain on low land, but a good, 
plump berry, and where plentifully manured and early sown on well drained soil a most abundant yield. 
No injury by the weather, rust, insects or other causes. Self-binders used everywhere with the greatest 
satisfaction, making the labor supply more easy. Wages one dollar with board. 


John McFarlane, Sarnia, Lambton: Fall wheat looked poor early in the summer, but picked up 
wonderfully and on the whole has been a fair crop, with some excellent fields. The grain is a fine sample. 


E. Bowlby, Brooke, Lambton: No harm to the crop during the summer except that one kind called 
the Sifton seemed to be blighted ; supposed to be caused by too much dry, hot weather. 


A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton: Fall wheat is of the very finest quality—plump and large—and 
will yield as much per acre as in any former year ; possibly in many cases as much as 40 bushels per acre. 


Andrew Childs, Dawn, Lambton: The wheat crop in this neighborhood is generally good in quality, 
but as much was destroyed during winter and early spring the average yield will be rather low. All is 
now secured. 


Alfred Carr, East Wawanosh, Huron : Fall wheat is a very uneven crop this year ; some extra heavy 
and some very poor. A good deal was ‘badly winter-killed and quite a percentage was badly eaten by 
Hessian fly, which was prevalent in the fall. I have seen some crops completely broken down at the first 
and second joint when headed out. 


H. Cooper, Howick, Huron: Fall wheat thin on the ground, but well filled. It received no injury 
from any source except an insect that worked at the joint, but did not injure it to any extent. 


John Varcoe, Colborne, Huron: Fall wheat this year will be a good crop in almost every case where 
it has had any chance in soil and cultivation. Some late fields will be affected a little by rust and a few are 
injured by the joint worm. A large part of the crop is saved in good condition. 


Thomas Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Fall wheat generally a fine crop, well filled ; rustéd where winter-killed, 
but not to the same extent as some years. . 


Peter Reid, Kinloss, Bruce: Injured by weevil or grub eating at the lower joint, causing the stalk to 
fall. A good deal of rust has appeared. 


James Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Crop excellent; the best we have had for three years; will average 30 
bushels ; not injured by rust or other causes. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: The fall wheat has not suffered from the weather. The Clawson 
wheat is badly broken down by a worm about the lowest joint of the straw. 


Daniel Marshall, Keppel, Grey: Fall wheat, where not winter-killed to make it thin, will be an 
abundant crop. What is late will be touched with rust, a very little. 


J. M. Rogers, Sydenham, Grey: Fall wheat has improved greatly since last report to the Bureau. It 
has tillered nicely ; the heads are long and are well filled with grain of a good sample, 


Robert Dunlop, Euphrasia, Grey : The fall wheat is of a good quality. In some places a little injury 
was done by spring frosts. No damage was sustained in any other way, 


H. McRae, Bentinck, Grey: The fall wheat is not injured by weather, but is seriously injured by 
weevil or some other insect in the lower joint of the straw, causing one-third of it to fall. It is otherwise 
in good condition. 

George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Fall wheat that escaped the effects of winter is good, with large heads 


and good sample, though it is somewhat straggled and broken down at the root, possibly caused by the 
ground being too loose and dry. 
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_ John Morice, Normanby, Grey : Fall wheat is very patchy, ripening unevenly. There is norust. An 
insect has cut the grain in some fields pretty badly, just above the ground. 


W. R. Rombough, Normanby, Grey: Fall wheat is only about half a crop, and is badly injured by the 
Hessian fly. There is very little rust. The sample is good. 


James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: The fall wheat was badly winter-killed and only remains in small patches 
around the fences, two or three acres in a patch. It looks very promising, with a splendid berry. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: There is very little fall wheat in the township. Nearly all that vas 
rn was Pant tt What little there is is just being harvested. The straw is bright, and the grain a 
good sample. 


_ George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Fall wheat harvesting commenced about the 20th July. The sample 
is good, but there is not much grain. There is some to cut yet, which is rusted and will not be a good 
sample. In some places there is an insect attacking the joint. 


W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: Fall wheat was very generally winter-killed in all this section. I never 
saw so much ploughed up before. What wheat did,survive was good and full. No injury to crops except 
a little from late frosts. 


W.-D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex : Owing to dry, cold winds early in the season, and drought later 
on, the fall wheat on the whole is very light and considerably‘below anaverage. The fields are very patchy. 


_ _ A. Sharp, Delaware, Middlesex : The wheat is a fair crop, but some late pieces on low lands were 
injured by rust and some by spring and summer frosts—not, however, to any great extent. Cutting com- 
menced 12th July and the crop was saved in good condition. The quality of the grain is good. 


J. A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex : Fall wheat is harvested in good condition and is threshing out 
a fine sample. On clay, lands the return is 30 to 35 bushels to the acre, but what the general average will 
be it is impossible to estimate. Perhaps 20 bushels will be about it, as we always hear of the good returns 
and seldom hear of the failures; those who have large returns like to tell it, while the others are silent. 


Winter-killing was the prime cause of failure ; the weather for ripening was all that could be desired. 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Fall wheat has improved much since my last report, and I think 
my own will run 25 bushels or more per acre, half-killed patches included. Wheat has received very little 
damage from weather or insects, and it has been harvested and secured in excellent condition. The quality 
of straw and grain is first-class. 

J. Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex: A pretty fair crop, only I think it ripened rather soon, owing to 
the dry weather. On the whole it is a great deal better than I thought it would be in the spring, and is 
nearly all harvested in this locality. | 


E. H. Brown, East Nissouri, Oxford: Only half a crop; it was injured by frost in spring, rust affected 
it more or less, and it ripened unevenly. 


. John F. Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: The wheat looks well and is all harvested in good condition. The 
sample is good and plump, and the crop will average, by appearance through the township, 27 bushels per 
acre. 

William Brown, Blenheim, Oxford : Fall wheat is a fair crop and will average about 22 bushels per 
acre, I think; the grain is plump and good. 

Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Fall wheat has greatly improved since the May report was sent 
in. At that time it looked like a three-quarters crop, but now I can safely say it will be a full average of 
beautiful, plump grain—free from rust and for the most part from insect pests. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Fall wheat was badly hurt by ice, frosts and water last winter, but 
what was left promises to turn out well to the straw and will be far better than we expected. Some late 
wheat is a little burnt with rust, and I noticed a little midge, but not enough to hurt the crops. Cutting 
commenced about 20th July. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Harvest began about 19th July. The wheat has done very well, 
considering the severe winter and the appearance of the crop in early spring. The straw is much shorter 
than last year, which lessens the labor of harvesting and threshing. The heads are large and well filled. 

John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Fall wheat on dry drained land is a fair crop, but where the land 
is low it was injured to a considerable extent by winter-freezing and recently by rust. Cutting began here 
about 15th July and the grain is nearly all cut now. Binders are all the go. 


William Lang, Downie, Perth: Fall wheat is generally good here and has been saved in splendid con- 
dition. Democrat and Boyer have done well, and I believe there are some good fields of Martin Amber. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth: Fall wheat was partly injured by the spring weather and continued spotted 
and thin. The green spots are a little rusty and the Hessian fly has done a little harm, but the yield will 
not be affected much. Cutting commenced about the 22nd of July, and became general about the 27th. 
Tt has been raining more or less every day since the 25th, but if the wheat can be got in dry it will pass 
for No. 1. 

-W. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington: Generally very good and much better than was expected early in | 
the spring. The quality of the grain is first rate, though it ripened very uneven owing to some being injured. 
by winter frosts and other causes; no injury by rust or insects. Many fields will yield from 30 to 40 bushels 
peracre. Cutting commenced about 26th July and the crop is being secured in fine condition. 

Charles Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington : Better than for four or five years ; even on late fields the wheat 
is very well filled. No insect pests and no rust to hurt the wheat of any account; enough rain to suit 
nicely, and cool nights have been the very life of it. 

James Cross, Peel, Wellington: The wheat in this township has turned out well, except the late sown 
on low mucky land, which is affected some by rust. Cutting began on 20th July, and will be finished this 
week. Every man with 200 acres has a binder, and wages are not so high as last year. 
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Thomas Mitchell, North Dumfries, Waterloo: The wheat is very good where not winter-killed. It is 
almost free from rust, but there is more midge than we have had for years. Cutting commenced about 15th 
July, and the crop has been secured in fine order. The quality of the grain is much better than last year. 

John Cornelius, East Garafraxa, Dufferin: The fall wheat is not an average crop in this locality. It 
was greatly damaged by ice, and will not average more than ten bushels to the acre. 

H. McDougall, East Luther, Dufferin: The wheat is a good sample, but light in many places. 
Although the crop wintered well, the wet and cold spring destroyed much of it, so that some fields were 
ploughed up and sown to barley late in the spring. 

Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln: Fall wheat has improved, but ripens unevenly by reason of the frost. 
in winter. There will be considerable shrunk wheat, as rust is affecting the late grain. 


E, D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Fall wheat was frozen badly in winter, but what was left came on 
well, and will yield from half to two-thirds of a good crop. It is all secured in excellent condition. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: The fall wheat was badly winter-killed—more than we thought.™ 
in the spring. It ripened very unevenly. Some spots are quite green, while others are dead ripe, which 
will affect the sample. 

W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Much of the fall wheat was badly winter-killed, leaving it in 
many places scarcely thick enough for half a crop. What was left seems to have filled pretty well, and 
escaped injury from any cause. Part of it has been secured in very good condition, though probably more 
than half of it is still in the field. 

Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Fall wheat in this locality will be near an average crop, having 
greatly improved since the May report. Rust did little or no harm. Fields ripened unevenly, so that 
some of the wheat was too ripe before the rest was fit to cut. 

Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: What wheat escaped the terrible winter has done well, and 
will be a good sample. I notice an insect eating the kernel after it is ripe. 

Alex. McLaren, Caledon, Peel: Fall wheat was winter-killed at least twenty-five per cent. The 
balance has come in in good condition and yield, but late. 

Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Fall wheat was injured a good deal by frosts in the early spring. 
I should judge that one-third would be cultivated and put in for spring crop. What was left has picked up 
well. The quality of the grain is good. 

J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Fall wheat was badly winter-killed. What little was left came on 
fairly well and was not otherwise injured except by rust on late grain. The quality is good. 

John Beasley, King, York: Fall wheat was not injured by the summer weather. Some fields were 
partially killed out in winter, but I have never seen wheat recuperate and stool out better than it has this. 
season. The grain is plump and bright. 

Thomas Scott. North Gwillimbury, York: Fall wheat was very patchy, but it has filled well, and will 
yield largely for the amount of straw. The grain will be of good quality. 

George Evans, Georgina, York: Fall wheat was badly winter-killed, a great deal being ploughed up or 
re-sown. What was left has done well, being well filled, and no rust or insects damaging it. 

R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Fall wheat was badly winter-killed in this locality. The greater 
portion was ploughed up in spring. The grain was harvested in good condition. 

Joseph McGrath, Mara, Ontario: In new, fresh land fall wheat is a very good crop—as good as in 
former years. Other fields were ploughed up, and some that were left might as well have been ploughed. 
On the whole it will be about half a crop. 

William J. Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Fall wheat is a good crop, very little affected by insects and 
none by rust. The crop is secured in good condition. 

James Brock, Cavan, Durham: The faH wheat in some places was badly killed in spring, but in others. 
the crop is a fine one. | 

John Riddell, South Monaghan, Northumberland : Fall wheat is over an average crop—a large crop of 
straw. There was no rust or insect pest. Cutting commenced as early as the 10th July and was quite 
general by the 16th. The wheat shot up irregularly and ripened the same, yet the late is quite as good as. 
the early, being plump and well filled. 

David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland: A very fine crop ; quality and yield good; and I think nearly 
all secured without any injury from the rains we have had. 

M. Morden, Brighton, Northumberland: Exceptionally good in yield and quality. The crop is about 
all secured in good condition. 

A. J. File, M.D., Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Fall wheat has turned out a good crop, very little 
winter-killed, and not injured by insects or other causes. It has been saved in good condition, and the 
quality is good. ' 

Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburgh, Prince Edward: Fall wheat is looking well. Only a few farmers here 
grow it, but it gives good satisfaction this year to those who haveit.  « 

Leonard Wager, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: Fall wheat harvesting commenced on the 20th of 
July. Grain plump and said to be the best crop ever raised in this township; but since harvesting com- 
menced it has been very showery weather, so the greater part of the crop stands in shock in the fields. 

C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox and Addington: Very little sown; quality good; not a 
heavy crop; injured by spring frosts. Harvesting commenced about the 19th of July. 

* J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac : Good, but little sown last autumn on account of wet, unfavorable 
weather. 
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_ David J. Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: Wheat harvested in favorable weather and what was sown 
is a good crop, and the quality of the grain No. 1. 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Leeds and Grenville: Winter-killed in some places where not summer- 
fallowed, but of excellent quality and mostly all harvested in good condition. 


G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas: Nearly all ploughed upin the spring. What was not ploughed up 
was very good. 


A. Farlinger, Morrisburg, Dundas: Is turning out to be nearly an average crop. 


R. Anderson, Cornwall, Stormont: A hail storm passed through the township on the 29th July from 
north-west to south-east, about three-quarters of a mile in width, and nearly destroyed all the grain and 
vegetable crops in its course. The quantity of fall wheat is small, but what there is is good. 


R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton: There is very little fall wheat here, but itis in good condition. It 
received no injury from bad weather, rust or insects. 


_P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: The fall wheat is badly winter-killed ; what escaped looks well ; 
no injury. 


_John Carter, Brougham, Renfrew: Not much grown. What is grown this year looks well, and I 
believe it would be a better paying crop than spring wheat. 


Patrick Corley, South Sherbrooke, Lanark: Fall wheat was injured in some spots by the January 
thaw, but it is a very fair crop, and the quality of the grain was very good. 


John H. Fraser, Drummond, Lanark: Fall wheat is good where not winter-killed. Slightly injured 


by frost in spring, and by rust. Most of it is secured in good condition. The grain is good. 


John Westlake, Eldon, Victoria: Fall wheat is all cut, and is the finest crop grown here for years. It 
was not so thick on the ground as in some years, but it is wéll filled. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: The cutting of fall wheat commenced about J uly 20th. The grain 
is plump and the heads well filled ; but the straw is light, having been injured by winter-killing about 
twenty per cent. 


John Moloney, Douro, Peterborough: Fall wheat. is one of the best crops ever produced here. The 
berry is very plump and sound. 





F’, Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterborough: Fall wheat has not been injured by the weather, insect pests or 
rust. Its condition is good, the heads being well filled. The quality of the grain is No. 1. 


Thomas Telford, Ennismore, Peterborough: During my residence of 30 years in this township I never 
saw a finer crop of fall wheat. The grain is sound and-plump. 


F. R. Curry, Anson and Hindon, Haliburton: Fall wheat is excellent and has received no injury from 
any source. The grain is very good. 


Stephen Kettle, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Fall wheat looks better than ever I sawit here. It has 
received no injury through the summer. Frost in spring killed out one or two pieces that lost the snow 
very early. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: I never saw much better fall wheat than we have this year. It 
was not hurt in winter or summer. 


A. McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma: Fall wheat looks well this year. We commenced cutting about the 
26th July. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


The comparative failure of spring wheat in 1885 had the effect of very largely 
decreasing the acreage put under that crop last spring, and although the results of the 
year’s operations have not been so unsatisfactory as those of 1885, they have not been 
such as to encourage an extension for the coming season. As will be seen from the table 
annexed, the aggregate yield of spring wheat for the year was some 400,000 bushels 
greater than that of 1885, while the area sown was some 200,000 acres less, showing a 
very substantial increase in the average yield. The increase was most notable in the 
Lake Ontario counties, where it amounted.to seven bushels per acre. At the same time, 
there was a smaller proportionate decrease in the acreage in this particular group of 
counties than in some of the others, owing to a large extent of the fall wheat ground being 
ploughed up and re-sown with, spring wheat. From the outset the crop throughout the 
greater part of the province had to contend with numerous enemies, the most formidable 
of which was the severe drouth of last summer. In nearly all the counties west of York 
and Simcoe this agency had a very serious adverse effect on the yield, causing a thin 
stand, short straw and light heads. In addition to the drouth, the crop had to contend 
with the usual insect pests, many correspondents complaining of the presence of wire- 
worm, Hessian fly and midge, while in not a few localities rust and blight were added to 
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the list of visitations. The August reports very generally agreed in predicting 
failure from all these causes, but it is satisfactory to note that the final results hardly 
verified their gloomy forebodings. In most of the counties of the western part of the 
province the yield may, generally speaking, be considered a very inferior one, the result 
in great measure of the severe drouth. The sample in these counties is usually reported 
as more or less shrunken, owing to drouth and rust. The only western counties which may 
be taken as exceptional to this condition of things are Grey, Simcoe and Dufferin, where 
there appears to have been at least a fairly good yield, and where the sample is generally 
reported to be excellent. The same remark applies to considerable areas in the Lake 
Huron counties, and in a much more limited sense to occasional localities in the West. 
Midland counties and those bordering on the extreme western end of Lake Ontario. 
The failure is almost invariably reported to be most conspicuous in the old and bald 
varieties, while some of the newer and bearded sorts have frequently yielded well in the 
midst of surrounding failure. Coming now to the eastern part of the province, begin- 
ning with the county of York, it is pleasing to note that the fears expressed by so many 
correspondents during the maturing season, of serious visitations by rust and insect pests, 
proved almost entirely groundless. It is true that there was an occasional report of 
damage by rust on late fields, but the general tone of the returns was exceedingly favor- 
able. This was particularly the case in the St, Lawrence and Ottawa and East Midland 
groups, though in some parts of Hastings, Carleton, Renfrew and Lanark the reports were: 
more varying in their character. On the whole, the year’s crop of spring wheat. 
proved much better in point both of yield and quality than seemed likely when the 
returns were made for the August report. Its history thus differs widely from that of 
the previous year’s crop, which began with very fair promise and ended in decided failure. 
The acreage and product are shown in the following table : 
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1886. 1885. 

Districts. Bush. Bush. | 

Acres. Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per | 

Acre. Acre. | 

Tiake Jbriens aoith oe ese a 14,031 204,112 | 14.5 25,624 359,494 | 14.0 

Take Huron scence eras 46,839 640,290 | 13.7 78,986 815,512 | 10.3 : 

Georgian Bay i668 Alias 74,417 | 1,250,892 | 16.8 | 95,944 870,417 | 9.1 | 
West Midland.......+..... 90,160 1,287,167 | 14.3 | 154,946 1,491,263 | 9.6 
Tinlge ULALlO geen or caret 152,516 2,715,962 | 17.8 | 212,364 2,297,866 | 10.8 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa..| 122,887 2,152,736 | 17.5 131,240 2,223,007 | 16.9 
East Midland s..42...<23 +s, 68,689 1,142,845 | 16.6 91,478 935,464 | 10.2 

Northern Districts.......-. 7,926 124,549 | 15.7 8,881 136,858 | 15.4° 
Mouals Oe sees ts sty | 577,465 9,548,553 | 16.5 | 799,463 9,129,881 i 











The column of averages for 1886, though showing no very high figures, compares 
very favorably with that of the previous year in all the districts. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Daniel Stewart, Tilbury West, Essex : Not much sown in this locality. What there is is light and is: 


not all harvested yet. 7 
CG. Coatsworth, Romney, Kent: All ready to cut or being cut. The dry weather has affected the crop 
and it will be short and not extra plump. * 
D. Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin : Spring wheat promises very fair. Plant healthy, good large heads, 


filling nicely, but the hot, dry weather of the past three weeks has had a tendency to make the crop thinner: 


than it would have been with more cool, showery weather. 


A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Not much grown in this section. What there is looks well and 


bids fair to give an average crop. 
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J. R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Not much grown here and of very little account this year. 
Not yet matured, and looking thin and rusted. 


John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: Is a very light crop; the drouth seemed to affect it. However, 
the weather has been very favorable lately and it is filling out well. 


J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: - But little sown here and the season has been far too dry for it on 
elay land. Still, some pieces on fine soil look middling well for the season. 


Hugh McPhee, Ashfield, Huron: Cold temperature at an early stage of growth caused it to turn yellow 
and destroyed some of the seed, which has rendered it thin, The continued drouth was also unfavorable. 


Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Not much spring wheat sown here now, it has failed so badly the last 


two or three years. I hear that what there is of the bald varieties is looking bad. The Arnetka or goose 
wheat looks well so far. 


Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: Spring wheat looks pretty well so far. I have about five acres of Cali- 


fornia Defiance which looks splendid. The bearded varieties seem to do better, such as the Defiance and 
the McCarling. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Very little spring wheat sown now. It has not been doing very well 


the last few years in this place, which was once one of the best spring wheat townships in the country. 
What is sown looks fairly well at present. 


James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: There is a great diversity of appearance in this crop, some looking 


well and some very poor. The Hessian fly is at work in it and I think the midge is present likewise, so I 
think the yield will be very small. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: Spring wheat is generally poor, thin, short and small heads. This 
crop seems to be more and more a failure in this section. Probably one of the causes this year was poor 
seed. It was small, shrivelled up stuff, not capable of producing strong plants. 


B. R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: This crop looks well but late, which will make it lable to rust. None 
will be harvested for a fortnight. Should it escape rust there will be a good return. 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: Rather light; I saw no appearance of rust or insect, but the 
drouth has been hard upon it. There will be none cut for ten or twelve days. 


Wm. Elliott, W. Williams, Middlesex: A general failure in this and surrounding townships. 


J. T. Coughlin, Westminster, Middlesex: Spring wheat I think is almost a failure ; it is short and 
light, and will not make half a crop. 


A. Robinsen, McGillivray, Middlesex : Looks as if it would be a fair crop. It looks thin on the ground 
but well headed. 

E. H. Brown, E. Nissouri, Oxford: It is a failure, rust having taken it. 

James Anderson, E. Zorra, Oxford: Injured by wet weather in May ; struck with rust about June 1st 


and considerable midge. Some pieces good, some fair, and the bulk very poor, Some ripe now (August 
1st) and some very green as yet. On the whole, will scarcely be half a crop of fair quality. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Very little sown ; a poor crop ; caught by the rust. 

John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Spring wheat looks rather stunted. The midge is showing itself, 
also rust, so the prospects are not very bright. 

A. McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: Short in straw; almost a failure; the result cannot be estimated yet. 
In some cases it has been cut for green feed. 

H. McDougall, Guelph, Wellington : Spring wheat looks thin and ragged. I do not think it is going 
to do much. 

Alex. Kerr, Pilkington, Wellington: The crop looks well at present, but not so much sown as usual, 

W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Very little sown ; it is thin on the ground; hardly half a crop. 

Peter Winger, Woolwich, Waterloo: Not much sown this year. It will be an average crop. 

John Snyder, Wilmot, Waterloo : Spring wheat promises to be full and plump; no rust yet. 

John Cornelius, E. Garafraxa, Dufferin: Spring wheat looks well so far; I do not see that it has been 
injured by either rain, frost or drought. 

R. Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: Looks light on the ground and short. 

A. H. Pettit, N. Grimsby, Lincoln: Spring wheat late on account of the wet spring and the dry 


weather for the last month. No insects or rust as yet. The crop will be thin on the ground and the straw 
short as a rule. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: This crop will not be very heavy. Most of it was got in too late for 
a good crop. Very little cut up to date. 

John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth: Very little grown ; what there is is looking fair; not yet ripe 
for harvesting. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: Very little sown ; the very dry weather will likely cause 
at to shrink badly like last year. 
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W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton; There is prospect of a fair crop; injured to some extent by 
midge. 

John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: In most cases thin and backward, owing to wet in spring. 

Joseph McKay, Toronto, Peel; Spring wheat is hurt by midge. 

Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Very promising ; no rust yet; seems to be filling very well. 


b. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Spring wheat fair; some weevil in White Russian variety ; 
Wild Goose wheat not materially affected by any causes. 


Wm. W. Findlay, Scarboro’,. York : Looks well, though there is considerable midge in scme of it. Will 
be ready for cutting about 10th inst. 


Thomas Scott, N. Gwillimbury, York: Early sown is coming in good, but there is rust on later sown : 
it is too soon to tell to what extent it will hurt it. The midge is taking considerable. 


John Christie, Reach, Ontario: Spring wheat looks well ; no damage done so far by weather, rust, etc... 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Present prospects are that we shall have a No. 1 sample, but light 
straw. ars are now well filled, and I intend to start the reaper in spring wheat on Monday, 2nd inst. 


E. Hodges, Whitby, Ontario: Doing well at present, but if this wet, hot weather continues it will 
be damaged by rust, and in some places it is beginning to appear now. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: The spring wheat is not ripe in this vicinity as yet, but the heads seem 
plump and full. I think there is a little rust showing on the straw. It is thin on the ground I think on 
account of the wet spring. 


R. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Suffered by cold and drouth, midge in a few places. 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: Will be short in the straw, but well eared and has not suffered by 
the weather, nor as yet by rust or insects. 


John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Less than the usual acreage this year, and the crop will 


be rather below the average, although there are some good fields. Injury by the Hessian fly in some places,. 
and some hilly land badly washed by heavy rains soon after sowing time. 


John Riddell, S. Monaghan, Northumberland: Thin and light crops ; variety mostly the White Russian, 
which appears about run out. Some Colorado, a newer kind, promises better. Indications of rust the last 
ten days, and in some fields a good deal of weevil. On high dry land where free from rust and weevil the 
grain is plump. 

Samuel N. Smith, Sophiasburgh, Prince Edward: Spring wheat is a poor crop generally. It was hurt. 
by the dry summer, and the weevil has been very busy in the wheat that was sown early. The late sown is 
not far enough advanced to tell how it will come through, but a very small crop at the best. 


James Cooper, Marysburgh South, Prince Edward: Very poor; some ploughed up. 
C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburgh, Lennox and Addington: Spring wheat promises to be a good 
crop ; no weevil to be seen and it is filling well. Not yet fit to cut. 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: Spring wheat not avery good crop; short in the 
straw and thin on the ground. The heavy snow storm in April with little frost in the ground left the soil 
heavy and dead. There was heavy rain in the fore part of May and cold weather, after which a drouth 
set in until about the 25th of May, which caused the wheat not to stool. 


Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Not as much sown as last year. Dry weather has made the 
crop short and thin. None harvested yet; will be in a few days. 


John B, Wilson, Lansdowne Front, Leeds: Thin on the ground but fairly well-headed. Some pieces. 
are rusted, but rust not general. Dry cold weather in June was hard on it. None ripe yet. 
S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds: Good; not injured in any way except slight rust in late sown. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Looking well and promises to be something more than an average 
crop. 
Robt. Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Fair; partly ripening. 


Kenneth McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry : Spring wheat on high land looks well, but on low land is thin 
owing to cool weather in the early part of summer. None ripe yet. 


James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: Spring wheat on many places was badly cut with the grub worm. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the weather being favorable it will yet be a fair crop. 


Wm. Ferguson, Hawkesbury W., Prescott: Spring wheat never looked better than this year. Ithink 
it will average 20 bushels to the acre all through; some fields will yield more. 


James Sieveright, Gloucester, Carleton: Spring wheat isa good crop; above an average on many fields. 
Rust is appearing, but what damage it may yet sustain I could not say. 


R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton : Does not promise well; badly affected by rust and weevil, with weather 
favorable for the production of both. 

John O’Callaghan, North Gower, Carleton: Spring wheat good ; none ripe yet owing to the wet cloudy 
weather. It may rust yet. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Rust has affected it, but should warm, dry weather set in now 
the injuries from that cause will not be so much. 


Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew: Very good ; affected by rust in low places. 
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John M. Cleland, Darling, Lanark: Affected a little by drought early in season, but now looking well. 


Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark: Very good where not affected by rust. Our agricultural societiy 
brought in 650 bushels of Red Fyfe wheat from Manitoba and sold it to the farmers for seed. It has done 
extra well; will be ripe next week. ; 


Peter Clark, Montague, Lanark: Has plenty of straw, but is injured py weevil and threatened with 
rust from too much moisture. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Spring wheat promises to be above an average crop. The straw is 
Scheme but the period of danger is not past. The earliest will be ready to cut about the 18th or 
th inst. 


_ _ John Campbell, jr., Mariposa, Victoria: Very promising, though slightly affected by rust ; no other 
injury. 


James §. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: Spring wheat is promising since the rain in July. The 
drouth affected the crop in spots, but it has improved wonderfully of late. Will be ripe in two weeks. 


John Moloney. Douro, Peterboro’: Fair average crop ; promises to be a good, plump berry. 
Henry Ferrier, Stanhope, Haliburton : Spring wheat looking well; no damage yet. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Early sown is very good, but what was sown about the 10th and 
15th of May is badly destroyed by weevil. 


J. Early, Chaffey, Muskoka ; Will be a good average crop ; not damaged to any extent from any cause. 
H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound: Promising well; some report weevil. 


A. McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma: Spring wheat, to all appearance, will be a light crop. 





BARLEY. 


The barley crop of last year exceeded that of 1885 in acreage and quantity, and on 
the average the quality was also better, particularly in point of color. The season was 
not a favorable one for the production of a large yield, as the rains in spring either 
retarded sowing or partially destroyed the seed, while the long drouth of June and July 
kept back the growth. As a consequence of this the straw was very short, and in many 
places the stand was thin on the ground. Fortunately, the drouth was broken before 
the grain became quite ripe, a circumstance which led to a great improvement in the 
sample in point of weight. Over almost the whole province, indeed, there was little 
complaint of small or shrivelled grain, such complaints being chiefly confined to the 
western counties, where the drouth was most severe. In a few places in the northern 
part of the province some damage was done by spring frosts, and two or three reports 
from western counties mention slight injury from the same cause. Rust affected late 
grain in a few localities, mostly in the east. With regard to color, the report for 1886 
is much more favorable than that for the preceding year. Throughout the greater part of 
the western counties the harvest weather was most propitious, and the grain was secured 
in fine condition. In the counties bordering on the lakes and Georgian Bay showers 
were frequent enough in the early part of August to cause some injury, but in even these 
at least two-thirds of the grain escaped almost or quite unstained. From York and 
Simcoe eastward the yield was better and the color worse than in the western counties, 
on account of the greater rainfall. Some fields in the Lake Ontario and West Midland 
counties were harvested before the August rains came on, and yielded a bright sample, 
but in the great majority of cases the grain was more or less discolored. It was still, 
however, superior in that respect to the crop of 1885, and over the whole province there 
was a much greater proportion of high grade barley. Almost all the districts, in fact, 
possessed some of the desired ‘No. 1 bright.” The acreage of barley was very much 
increased over that of the year before, owing largely to its being sown on ground where 
the fall wheat had failed. It was also tried by many farmers in the east who were dis- 
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gusted with the repeated failures of spring wheat. A detailed comparison of the two 
years is given in the following table: 
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1886. 1885. 

Districts. Bush. Bush. 
Acres. Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 
Acre. Acre. 

Lake Hries.: een. cecd pes 35,551 898,038 | 25.3 30,410 861,857 | 28.3 | 
Lake Hurontecec were a 538,682 1,502,186 | 28.0 44,150 1,269,767 | 28.8 

Georgian Bay .........005- 54,012 | 1,423,407 | 26.4 41,586 | 1,055,320 | 25.4 f 

Westilidlaind sci eye t-4 117,720 3,328,576 | 28.3 95,506 2,818,803 | 29.5 
Lake Ontaringn nu awd... 294,743 7,822,742 | 26.5 237,144 6,720,814 | 28.3 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. 87,917 2,208,651 | 25.1 82,171 2,116,612 | 25.8 
eset WEIOLAIIC aisles oasis ase out 89,748 | 2,273,180 | 25.3 64,801 1,640,036 | 25.3 
Northern Districts........:; 2,405 55,498 | 23.1 2,105 50,378 | 23.9 
TPOCAIE ee, see eens 735,778 | 19,512,278 | 26.5 | .597,873 | 16,533,587 | 27.7 








From this it will be seen that the crop of last year was much greater than that of 
1885 in the aggregate, while the average yield per acre was somewhat lower. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Wm. Millen, Gosfield, Essex: Barley is good, bright and a fair crop. Some of it is a little short on 
account of the drought. 

R. H. Waddell, E. Tilbury, Kent: Barley is about a fair average; sample fair, color good. It has 
nearly all been housed in good order. ; >. ie 

John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: Barley is a good crop, but liable to be colored by the late rains. None 
housed as yet around here. 

A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Barley has been harvested in good condition, with good pros- 
pects of a fair yield of grain. . 

John Bradford, Dunn, Haldimand: Barley a very good crop, but not much grown, and will be slightly 
discolored by rain. 

Alex. Reid, Crowland, Welland : Barley is backward and will be a short crop, owing to the drouth. 

A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton : Barley is a splendid crop, bright, and harvested in good condition. 
The drouth did not affect it. 

R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: Barley is a fine crop, though short in the straw. About two-thirds will 
be colored by recent showers. 

Wm. Richmond, Morris, Huron: The barley is very good; there is a great deal cut and will be 
secured in good condition; more will sow barley next year. 

John Wright, Goderich, Huron: Barley is good; some of 1t was cut on the 19th July ; it has been 
rather showery to get it in in first-class condition. 

John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Barley will be a good average crop; there is not a large acreage sown 
this year, as the price has been low for some time. 

P. Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: Barley is very short ; the sample will be good and bright. 


Robert Carruthers, Artemesia, Grey: This is a very inferior crop, as a great many fields looked more 
like a summer-fallow than anything else until lately. 

James Cannon, jr., Sydenham, Grey: Barley is a good crop, and a good deal of it is secured in fine 
condition. 

R. T. Banting, Essa, Simcoe: Barley is an average crop; some of it is cut, but very little housed. 
The recent rains will have a tendency to darken the color. 

John Darby, Vespra, Simcoe: Barley took the place of a good deal of wheat that was ploughed up. 
Considerable has already been harvested, partly in good condition, and some colored with the rain. There 
is a fair average crop. 

Peter Stewart, West Williams, Middlesex: Barley is the best crop for years ; it is about all harvested 
and in good condition. 


W. W. Revington, Biddulph, Middlesex : The sample is good and bright, the straw short. There was 
more barley sown than formerly. 
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Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Barley for the most part will be a fine sample, but will not be as 
heavy a crop as last year, though I believe it will be close on an average. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Barley is very good where got in early on dry land; on clay it 
is late and backward. Nearly all is slightly stained with rain. 


John Hodgson, Hibbert, Perth: Barley is going to be a better quality than last year ; the dry weather 
will make it a short crop. There is not much housed yet. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Barley is a fair crop, but with very short straw. It is mostly cut 
but not secured, as most of it is now bound up, and takes long to dry out. 


__D. Macfarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Barley isa very good crop. There will be some of it colored 
with the rain ; some is secured in good order. 


John Cornelius, East Garafraxa, Dufferin: Barley, owing to the drouth, is rather short in the straw 
Harvesting has not commenced yet. 


Richard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Barley will be light in weight, but generally of good color. 
It is about all secured. 


Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Late sowing and the drouth afterwards will make the bulk small, 


but if there is favorable weather the sample will be good. All except late-sown fields are cut or ready to 
cut. 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Barley is short in straw, but the grain bids fair to reach an 
average crop; some has been cut. 


John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel ; Barley gives a good sample, but there is not as much of it as last 
year by thirty per cent., owing to the wet and cool spring. 


Thomas Swinarton, Albion, Feel: Barley is a good average crop and saved in good condition ; it is 
better than for many years. 


R. M. VanNorman, North Gwillimbury, York: The growth is short, caused by dry weather, but will 
be nearly an average yield. 


Simpson Rennie, Scarboro’, York : Straw not very long, but the grain good. Cutting began about the 
20th July. - 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York : Barley is badly colored by the late rains ; there is no other injury. 


James Mackie, Uxbridge, Ontario: A first-class crop; a little colored by late rains, but not to hurt 
much, 


John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: Fair to good; cutting commenced about the 22nd inst. The berry is 
colored by recent rains. 


James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: A full crop. Considerable has been saved in fair condition; but 
not much will be No. 1 bright. All more or less damaged by recent rains. 


Robert Colville, Clarke, Durham: Barley is a heavy crop and largely cultivated. From premature 
ripening, caused by the dry, warm weather, the berry inclines to be light, but bright. Cutting began about 
the 16th July. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: There is a good deal of barley, but it is not a very heavy crop ; the 
drought affected it. Late sown will have the plumpest berry. 


_ George Kennedy, sr., Haldimand, Northumberland : Late barley is likely to be the best, as the early 
ripened too quickly. 


George Sanderson, Cramahe, Northumberland : Not as good as last year; early barley was hurt by 
the dry spell and the late is rusted on wet ground. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland: Fair crop; not so good a yield as last year. Not much 
secured yet. 


Edward Roblin, Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Very good; the drouth shrunk the early sown, 
but the late sown is good, both in color and quality. 
E. A. Losee, Athol, Prince Edward : Under the average crop, as the dry weather cut it short. 


C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburg, Lennox and Addington: Barley is not nearly so heavy a crop of 
straw as last year, though the grain is much heavier and brighter; average from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 
A large part has been secured in good condition. 


George Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington : Barley is barely an average crop, and is colored. 
Rain has interfered with harvest operations. . 
David Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: A medium crop ; thin on the ground, but the grain is plump 
and good. oe 
_M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac: Large acreage sown ; appearances indicate an abundant crop. 
John B. Wilson, Lansdowne Front, Leeds and Grenville: Barley is very poor; not more than half a 
crop. Drought was the cause. 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Leeds and Grenville: Barley is a very good crop.. More sown than usual, 
mostly for feeding. 
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A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: A medium crop; the summer was favorable, but a good deal of the 
grain was put in when the ground was wet and got a bad start. 


D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry: Not much grown in this township, but what there is looks well. 
Wm. Ferguson, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Barley I think will be about 25 bushels to the acre. In 
fact I never saw it look better. 


R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton : One-third of the whole crop here seems to be barley, which is a heavy 
and good crop, free from rust. The ruination prices last year induced people to sow barley largely. 


F. Kosmack, Admaston, Renfrew: Barley is not much cultivated yet, but is growing in favor as a 
substitute for the unsafe wheat. 


Peter Clarke, Montague, Lanark: A good crop, rather above the average; it is just fit to cut. 


Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Barley is one-quarter short in straw as compared with former years. 
The grain is a little shrunk and a large quantity discolored. ~ 


D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterborough: Barley is short in straw and some very light in weight. It 
will not turn out as well as last year. 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterborough: Barley in most cases is very short and thin, caused by the 
drought. Most of it will be colored by the late showers. It is also light in the berry in many cases. 


Wm. Ramsey, sr., Mariposa, Victoria: Barley is not over heavy, but the sample will be good if we do 
not get too much rain. 


Amos Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: Not as heavy a crop of straw as last year, but a better and much 
plumper berry. If we are only lucky enough to get a few weeks of dry weather the quality will be, I 
think, a little above the average. f 


Sidney Barclay, Ops, Victoria: Barley is ripening rather unevenly. There is not much cut, and the 
weather is unfavorable, 


F. R. Curry, Anson, Haliburton: Commenced cutting on July 30th, but some of it will not be fit for 
harvest for ten days yet. It looks very well indeed. 


Wm. Hilton; Marmora, Hastings: Not a heavy crop, but the grain is a pretty good sample. 
J. Early, Chaffey, Muskoka: Barley is a good crop everywhere in this locality. 


OATS. 


The oats crop of last season was a fairly successful one. Although the long drouth 
of June and July had an adverse effect, the average yield was still somewhat better 
than that of the previous year, while the quality of the grain was much superior. 
Over all the western counties the want of rain for weeks in early summer prevented the 
straw from attaining its usual length, and also to some extent hindered the stooling out 
process, so that the number of heads was kept down, As in the case of barley, however, 
rain came in time to secure a fair development of the heads, and, in the great bulk of the 
crop, a very fine quality of grain. The effects of the drouth were most severe on 
extremely heavy and extremely light soils, while late sown grain was injured much more 
than the early sown. Where sown on loamy soil in time to receive a good start from 
the spring moisture, the crop was very satisfactory, saving in the straw. The only 
exception to this state of affairs in the west was to be found in the Niagara peninsula 
and adjoining counties, where there was too much moisture in the spring. The counties 
of York, Simcoe and Ontario and some of both the Hast and West Midland groups 
produced very good crops of oats. In the extreme east, where oats are most largely 
grown, there was a promise in the earlier part of the season of an unusually good crop, 
but the heavy rains later on were somewhat injurious, causing too rank a growth and 
bringing on rust in many fields. The damage from rust was not extensive in any part 
of the west. The crop in the northern districts was well up to the average. A satisfactory 
feature of the season over the whole province was the almost entire absence of insect 
pests, only a few reports mentioning the wire-worm. The harvest season was a favorable 
one, and except in a few of the eastern counties and parts of the county of Simcoe, the 
sample was left uninjured by rain. The acreage under oats last year was much greater 
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than that of 1885, owing partly to the fall wheat failure, and the aggregate yield was 


about one-fifth greater. The results are thus shown: 


















































1886. 1885. 
Districts. Bush, : Bush. 
Acres, Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 
: Acre. Acre. 
Mie ie ee _.| 154,489 | 6,054,368 | 39.2 | 158,017 | 6,038,382 | 38.2 
| SA COE TT 75 0) 5 a en 169,422 6,178,239 | 36.5 163,309 6,148,832 | 37.7 | 
GeOrPiaBe DAY. oes vine ois 5 155,153 5,456,633 | 35.2 | 184,615 4,438,871 | 33.0 
rece MOAN 44. fs cee es oe 324,325 | 12,437,130 | 38.3 | 311,266 | 11,854,476 | 38.1 
Tee VOMGATIO ais dee es owes 281,915 | 10,400,299 | 36.9 | 271,268 9,838,804 | 36.3 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa..| 400,751 | 18,518,446 | 33.7 375,256 | 12,866,040 | 34.3 | 
e Haste Midlandi yess .0s0. ©: 118,716 4,070,223 | 34.3 | 118,260 3,560,311 | 31.3 
Northern Districts......... 17,130 550,270 | 32.1 16,754 494,026 | 29.5 
Potala Wiss wat ce ali 1,621,901 | 58,665,608 | 36.2 | 1,548, 745 | 55,229,742 | 35.8 











The total acreage and production were increased in all but the Lake Erie group. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


W. G. Morse, Gosfield, Essex: Dry weather has made the straw short on sandy dry land; but they 
generally look well on low lands. They will not be fit to cut before this report is returned. 


R. Waddell, Tilbury East, Kent: Straw for the most part is short, though the earing is good and gives. 
promise of a fair crop, perhaps hardly an average. They are now coloring. 

James Cruickshank, Zone, Kent: Oats are rather light on account of dry weather. We are beginning 
to harvest them. 

Wm. Clarke, Aldboro’, Elgin: A heavy crop ; some are about ready to cut. Some little damage has 
been done by wire-worm, but nothing serious. 

D. Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Oats on clay loamy soil are an excellent crop. On very stiff clay and 
light sandy soil the straw will be somewhat short, but all are heading well. 

W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: The prospects are variable. Where sown early and on well 
manured soil the return will be 140 per cent. Later sown are not so good; but the genexal output will be 
110. ' 

Joseph Mumby, Walpole, Haldimand : Oats promise a first rate crop. 

F. A. Nelles, Seneca, Haldimand: Not an average crop, but stood the dry weather better than some 
other crops. 

F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: Oats are somewhat affected by the drouth, but not to the same 
extent as the spring wheat and barley. 

James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: Oats will be rather a light crop; injured by drouth, and to some 
extent by frosts. 

John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: Oats are not so heavy as in the past two years. They are short 
in stray, bright in color, and the grain is likely to be of good quality. 

N. Robson, Hullett, Huron: Oats are very good and promise an abundant crop; but some people are 
complaining of rust where the crop is late. 

Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron : Oats look very well, but there is rather much smut. They seem to be 
filling up well, and early varieties are changing color. 


Alex. McEwen, Hay, Huron: Oats promise wel], but they are not so heavy in straw as last year. The 
best variety here is what we call the White Australian. They do not rust. The only objection to them is 
that they are late, and require early sowing. 


M. McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: Oats are a great failure on account of the drouth. Only 
2.62% inches of rain has fallen since the 28th May, and only 1.07 inches of that this month. 


D. McNaughton, Bruce, Bruce: Late sown will be a light crop 5 early sown oats have a good appear- 
ance, but need a shower to fill the grain. 

Peter Reid, Kinloss, Bruce: Short in the straw, and not so many sown as last year ; the crop will be 
short. 
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Peter Clarke, Culross, Bruce: Oats not a quarter of a crop; very bad with smut. 
George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey : Many fields are short, but they are stretching up; likely to be an 
average crop. 


John Cameron, Holland, Grey: Oats are rather short in the straw owing to the dry summer, but late 
fields are doing very well now since the nice rains we had the latter end of July. 


C. Julyan, jr., Sarawak, Grey: Oats are suffering from the drouth, and to all appearances will be a 
very poor crop. The harvest is not yet begun. 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: Oats are in general a heavy crop. They look well all over the township. 


George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Early oats are light; the later sown are better’; there are some 
splendid fields. They are a big crop on flat and low lands especially. 


George McLean, Oro, Simcoe: Oats have the appearance of a good crop. In some fields the tops are 
stuck over with a small insect which may yet do some harm, though it has not done a great deal so far. _ 


W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: A good many oats were sown in consequence of the failure of fall wheat 


and seed barley being for a time scarce and dear. Oats are looking uncommonly well, and promise a full 


crop. 

Richard Jolliffe, North Dorchester, Middlesex : Oats are a good crop; I saw some cutting to-day that 
I think will go sixty bushels to the acre. 

R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex: The straw is short, and the grain is getting ripe too soon: 
The berry is good so far. Wery few are ready to cut yet. Only early varieties have done well, and will 
make the full average. Late fields will not make more than eighty per cent. 

Wm. Black, Westminster, Middlesex: Oats, like barley, are very short in the straw, but the heads are 
well filled. There is a small quantity of straw, and a good yield of grain. 

Wm. Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: Oats are badly burnt by dry weather ; will yield about 25 bushels per 
acre. ; 

James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Oats are short in straw on account of drouth, but promise a 
good yield of fine quality. Some have been cut, but they are mostly quite green yet. 

Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Oats are a fair crop on loose or loamy soil, but poor on clay. A 
great many fields are thin and short. There will not be nearly an average crop. There are hardly any cut, 
and some are not out in head yet. As far as I can judge they will not average 30 bushels to the acre. 

Duncan McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: Dry weather has affected the oats; they are short in straw but 
well headed. They have been doing well since the last rain. 

George Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: Oats, in consequence of dry weather, will be short and light. 
They are not ready to cut yet. 

James Cross, Peel, Wellington: There will be a fair crop of oats if the weather continues favorable, 
but not so good as last year. 

John McDonald, West Garafraxa, Wellington: Oats, where sown in good time, will be a fair crop but 
short in the straw ; late sown are no use. 

OC. Masson, Eramosa, Wellington: A good crop, mostly of the white Chester kind, which grows very 
heavy and suits our land here. . 

G. Bailey, Melancthon, Dufferin ; Oats look well, but the straw is short ; they want rain. 

Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Early sown oats will average about 36 bushels to the acre, but 
the later grain is far back and shows rust on the leaves, which is a bad sign. 

Peter Winger, Wovulwich, Waterloo: Oats promises to give a full average crop. They will be ready 
to harvest in about two weeks. 

Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Oats were sown so late that they have only lately headed, but they 
have a good color and look better than might have been expected on light soils. On heavy clay the half of 
them never started at all. 

George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln: Early sown oats are good. Some oats were sown so late that it is 
doubtful if they come to much; in fact they are not headed out yet. 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Oats will be deficient in straw, though those early sown give 
promise of a fair yield of grain. Late sown in some cases did not come up, owing to lack of moisture. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Oats are generally light. Some early sown fields are “neatly 
ripe, but most of the crop is just headed out. A good rain would greatly improve the crop. 


Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: The early sown will be good and are nearly ready to cut, but 
late oats will be light unless we get heavy showers soon. 


Joseph McKay, Toronto, Peel: The oats will be a fair crop. The late rains have helped them along. 


Archibald McKinnon, Caledon, Peel: Oats sown on heavy soil will be an over yield. I look for 45 
bushels per acre on part of our farm. 

George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: Oats are short, and scarcely an average crop from present appear- 
ances, but are filling well. No injury done by insects or storms. The cause of the crop being below the 
average, is the drouth only. 


M. Jones, Whitchurch, York: The oat crop was never better at this time of year. 


D. James, Markham, York: The crop generally is very short in the straw. Very few fields are as 
heavy as last year, yet we may have nearly as large a yield. 
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Joseph Wood, King, York ; This crop on the whole is not as good as last year. On heavy clay lands— 
and if not injured by rust or storms—-will be about ordinary. 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Oats are looking well now. 
the drouth in June, but are making good progress at present. 
August 15. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: Early oats look well. Those sown about May 24th have not so good a 
stand because of the drouth of June, but have been improving for the past ten days. 


James Brock, Cavan, Durham: The oat crop, I think, looks best of any grain in this section. 


_ James Parr, Cavan, Durham: Oats look exceedingly well and will be a full crop where sown on 
suitable ground. They are just shot out and are standing up well. 


John Riddell, South Monaghan, Northumberland: Early sown oats are a light crop. The later give 
promise of a fair crop. Not ready for harvesting for ten or twelve days yet. 


They were slightly checked in growth by 
None will be ready for cutting before 


George Kennedy, sr., Haldimand, Northumberland: Oats are light. The drought took them before 
they were headed out, but they have recovered since the rain came. 


Nelson Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward: Oats are a splendid crop. Some fields were injured 
by the drought, but are recovering now. 


Leonard Wager, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: Oats are good, but all green yet. They were kept 
back by the drought in June. 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: Oats are not a heavy crop, but have been improving 
since the late rains. 


Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Oats are a good crop, but none have been harvested yet. The 
Austalian oats are the leading ones here, and are the best we have ever had. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Early vats are very good, and I expect the late ones will be 
good also. No rust so far. Just commencing to cut the early ones. 


John B. Wilson, Lansdowne Front, Leeds: Oats look well. The rain came just in time to save them. 
None ripe yet. 


Thomas McDowell, South Gower, Grenville: Oats look well, especially on high lands. On low lands 
they are damaged a good deal by rust and wet. ‘ 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: The fields are full of straw and appearances good. 
G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas: Good, with the exception of some pieces hurt by the wet. 
Robert Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont : Oats are a heavy crop ; flattened a good deal by rain and wind, 


D. B. McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry : Oats look splendid. I never saw them looking much better. If 
well secured there will be a large crop. 


A. M. Campbell, Kenyon, Glengarry : Oats, the main crop of this section, look well. They have been 
slightly injured by rust in some places. They are yet green. 

James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Oats are a fine crop, but are green as yet and show signs of 
rust in some places. To'what extent they may be injured it is hard to tell. 


Wm. Ferguson, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Oats, from present appearances, should yield about 50 
bushels to the acre. There is a great growth of straw. 


Wm. McClintock, East Hawkesbury, Prescott : The prospect for oats is that there will be a very large 


yield for the quantity sown. Owing to the spring being so early, oats were sown earlier than usual, and are 
not likely to get rust. 


Henry Armstrong, Clarence, Russell : Oats are one of the finest crops in this place. They have long 
straw, are well headed, and show altogether a very large growth. 


Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Early oats more than an average, and late going to be too rank. 


John O’Callaghan, North Gower, Carleton : Oats are good, but are down a good deal. Will be hard to 
harvest and are likely to rust. 


J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton: A promising crop, but injured in some localities by wire-worm. 


John Carter, Brougham, Renfrew: Oats never looked better than this year; but the cry raised alk 
round is—how can we dispose of them at the prices? 


J. M. Kennedy, Pembroke, Renfrew : Oats look well, but are badly lodged and tangled by hail and 
heavy rain. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew : Oats will be an immense crop, late sown will hardly ripen this 
year ; the weather is too cool. 


John Whelan, Brudenell, Renfrew : A splendid prospect of a heavy crop, but will be late harvesting. 
A considerable area sown. 


John M. Cleland, Darling, Lanark: Oats are very good. No harvesting for at least two weeks. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: Oats look very well, but they will not be fit to cut sooner than 
the 15th August, as the oats here are in general a late kind. I wish we could get earlier varieties. 


Patrick Corley, South Sherbrooke, Lanark: Oats look well. I think they will be a little over the 
average of the last three years. 


Deak) 
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Peter Clark, Montague, Lanark: Oats look well, but the straw looks rusty in wet lands. We have 
had a very wet season. 


John Campbell, jr., Mariposa, Victoria: On the whole promising well, though much of the crop will be 
short in straw. None yet cut. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Oats promise to be a heavy crop, the best for ten years. 


J. M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterborough: Oats are very good, well headed, not overly long in straw, 
but a nice, even crop. Noneripe. 


James S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterborough : Oats, like spring wheat, are improving very much. The 
crop js short in spots, and will be a low average. Only occasionally a good even field is seen, chiefly on 
new ground. 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Wherever sown early they are splendid. Those sown late 
are not yet out of danger of drouth. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Oats willbe a good crop—up to the average, 


C. Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Oats are patchy if some places, but not to a great extent. The 
straw is short on light land, but a very good head. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Very good. If we get through this month without frost they 
will be a splendid crop. 


W. H. Green, Sinclair, Muskoka: Only about half a crop, on account of dry weather in May. They 


were not covered on new ground deep enough to sprout. 


A. H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Oats range from extremely bad to very good. Late sown on light 
soil will not return seed. 


W. D. White, Medora, Muskoka: Oats are looking splendid, except late sowing, which is short. 


H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound: Oats are a good crop. The straw is not very luxuriant, but 
they will head and yield well. 


Capt. D. Macfarlane, Foley, Parry Sound: Grain plump, straw medium; none will be cut till the 
middle of August. 


J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: Short but well headed ; injured very much in places by the cut- 
worm. 


A. McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma: Oats are short and thin for want of rain. 


RYE. 


The rye crop last year was a very small one in the aggregate. The grain has fallen 
very low in the estimation of farmers, and its acreage has been decreasing from year to 
year. The decrease last year was again a very marked one, amounting to about fifteen 
per cent. all over the province. Even in the east, where rye has hitherto taken fair 
rank with some of the other grains, there was a large falling off in its acreage. Many 
of the correspondents, who find it necessary to allude to the grain at all, do so with a 
measure of contempt. In a number of places rye is grown for pasture, and in others for 
the sake of the straw, which is in demand for packing and other purposes, but on 
the whole the growing of this grain is not a profitable business. The crop last 
year survived the winter thaws and frosts very well, escaping much better than fall 
wheat. Only a few instances were given of any of it being ploughed up. Wherever 
grown throughout the west the crop seems to have turned out fairly well, though hardly 
up to the average on account of the winter. In Norfolk, which was last year the heaviest 
producer of rye, it seems to have given a fairly satisfactory return. There the grain 
showed generally a fine sample, though the yield was somewhat shortened by the drouth. 
In some places in the east it appears to have been generally satisfactory both as to 
quality and yield; though a few of the returns are unfavorable, chiefly as regards quality. 
In some counties, particularly in Prince Edward, it was thin on the ground and 
rather poor in the head owing to the winter-killing. Only one report mentioned spring 








rye, and that was from Haliburton, where it seems to have done fairly well. The follow- 
ing are the statistics of the crops of 1885 and 1886: 
































1886. 1885. 

Districts. Bush. Bush. 
Acres. Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 

Acre, Acre. | 
OM EI Pistele! Oe oid pis v'e s+ 8,905 137,841 | 15.5 10,980 185,425 | 16.9 
. PFA CMELUITOINI SS oo ciuis ws sv doe. 584 12,422 | 21.3 454 8,099 | 17.8 
Coormian bay TS. oo 655.5% 1,225 19,726 | 16.1 1,479 30,360 | 20.5 
NOS UN TS DES 5 GER 2,582 51,358 | 19.9 3,435 BL 907 P1oeL 
Peake Ontanlon, ss. s sess 21,874 317,094 | 14.5 21,065 319,779 | 15.2 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. 18,173 333,404 | 18.3 | 25,520 446,629 | 17.5 
BAe ONIGIANG i. cs 5's hates os 13,776 222,000 | 16.1 14,778 219,677 | 14.9 
Northern Districts......... 660 12,617 | 19.1 582 9,630 | 16.2 
a Otailan Raine fe. ts! 67,7 79 1,106,462 | 16.3 78,293 1,271,506 | 16.2 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: A very good crop, although it was injured some by May frosts 
after it was in head. The heads did not fill so well as they would have done with no frost. 


A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk : Like wheat, rye suffered some from winter-killing. At this date 
it is mostly harvested, and will yield nearly an average crop. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Rye is below the average, having been winter-killed. 


J. R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Very little grown, but good. It is now safely housed in 
good order. 


F, A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: Light in quantity, good in quality but not extensively sown. 


A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton: Rye is rather a light crop. The winter seems to have affected it 
somewhat, causing a rather light bottom. 


John Craig, Amabel, Bruce: None grown just here. Over on the Lake Huron Shore, on the sandy 
soul, where it is grown considerably, it has done well. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey: Very little of this crop cultivated; I know of just one field, which 
looks well. 


Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: None grown except on very light land. It was partially winter- 
killed, but not to the same extent as fall wheat. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Very little grown, but a good crop, and all secured in fine order. 

D. Macfarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: Rye is a good crop, but not much grown in this township. 

Peter Winger, Woolwich, Waterloo: Rye is all harvested, and is a good crop. 

Daniel McLaren, Nelson, Halton: Rye wintered better than wheat ; will be about three-fourths of a 
crop. 

Adam Alexander, Nassagaweya, Halton: We are getting sick of rye. It is nearly as bad as red root 
to get out of the ground. 

R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Very little rye is grown, but what I have seen promises very well. 

Wm. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Rye is a good crop ; it was ready to cut by the 20th, July. 

Robert Hodge, sr., Clarke, Durham: The rye crop has been good, and was cut in good order; it 
promises well. 
F Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: An average crop. It is being harvested in good con- 

ition. 

James Benson, Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Rye came through the winter well, but is thin on the 

ground. It will probably be two-thirds of a crop. 


Nelson Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward: A poor crop, thin on the aia, heads fairly filled. 
Harvesting commenced July 19th. 


J. B. Aylesworth, Camden East, Lennox: Rye is an average crop, and yee in good condition. 
Cutting began about the 16th July. 














John Donnelly, Portland, Frontenac: Rye is a fair crop, and is harvested in good condition. 


John McGuire, North Crosby, Leeds: Considerably winter-killed. Some was ploughed up, but what 
remains is very good, and saved in good condition. 


James Sieveright, Gloucester, Carleton: A heavy crop where the ground was properly prepared. 
T. M. Robertson, Nepean, Carleton: Rye is an average crop and is saved in fair condition. 
Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark; Rye was thin from winter-killing. The grain is plump. 


Daniel Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Fallryeis very good, and ready for harvesting. Spring 
rye also promises well. 


PEASE. 


Over the whole of the western peninsula there was a remarkable uniformity in the 
character and even in the language of the returns as to last year’s pease crop. “ Very 
good ; no bugs,” was the succinct description of the crop given by scores of correspondents, 
with the remark occasionally added that the straw was shortened by the drouth, though 
it did not appreciably impair the yield, or that late sown fields suffered from mildew. 
From nearly the whole of western Ontario the bug, the old time enemy of the pea crop, 
seems to have vanished. Less than half-a-dozen correspondents out of about four hundred 
mentioned that it was present, while its absence was made the subject of pretty general 
and not unnatural rejoicing by the farming community, whom it had well nigh driven to 
abandon the culture of this valuable legume. In many of the counties lying east of. York 
and Simcoe the reports were not so uniformly favorable, but “fair to middling” would 
perhaps sum up correctly the condition of the crop in even those counties from which 
came the most unfavorable reports. In the eastern counties as well as in the western 
the presence of the bug was very rarely noted, but mildew appeared to have been more 
generally prevalent, especially in late sown pease. Taking the province as a whole, how- 
ever, the pease crop of 1886 was a large one and the sample unusually good. The annexed 
table gives the results of the crop for the two years past : . 

















1886. 1885.° 

Districts, ush. Bush. 
Acres. Bushels. per | Acres. Bushels. per 

cre. Acre, 
AGA RET IGS castes te tei 71,755 1,588,950 | 22.1 60, 287 1,228,813 | 20.4 
Dake Huron iy. sock shes 86,412 2,072,339 | 24.0 76,470 | 1,892,638 | 24.8 
Georpian Bay (co. ssa ae hs 80,811 1,875,540 | 23.2 74,826 1,629,321 | 21.8 
West Midland say scue nes oe 141,349 3,483,392 | 24.6 | 131,300 3,124,527 | 23.8 
Lake Ontario. .tce ee cae 160,444 3,655,754 | 22.8 | 143,516 3,044,397 | 21.2 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 99,645 1,976,831 | 19.8 | 101,723 1,947,918 | 19.1 
astiVidland ..2cw sence 56,033 1,238,273 | 22.1 50,507 974,96P | 19.3 
Northern Districts......... 7,487 152,655 | 20.4 7,452 163,617 | 22.0 
otal. i.e vasscr e's 703,936 | 16,043,734 | 22.8 | 646,081 | 14,006,192 | 21.7 


The satisfactory returns from last year’s crop of pease naturally causes a considerable 
revulsion of feeling among the farmers in their favor, and a further increase of acreage 
will no doubt be the result this season. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT, 
John Hooker, Mersea, Essex: There are few pease sown on account of the bug in past years, but what. 
are sown look well and promise a good crop. 


Daniel Stewart, Tilbury West, Essex: Early sown are good and not injured by the bug as far as I can 
learn. Late sown are suffering from the drouth. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent: Pease are generally good, although dry. The early sown are filling well, 
and are a good, clean crop; but in this locality are injured by the pea bug. 
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John Bishop, Orford, Kent: Some pease are ready to cut and some are only in blossom. It appears 
that the bugs have left entirely. 


_ J. Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Pease are looking well. People are beginning to sow them more 
liberally than formerly. 


John Machon, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Quite a large quantity sown this year. 


I think farmers are 
increasing the pea crop. 


R. Jepson, Walpole, Haldimand: Early pease will be a fair crop. There was too much dry weather in 
the early part of the season for the late pease. 


J fi R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Pease are doing well and promise a good crop. Late sown 
are thin yet, but are catching up. In wet places they were drowned out. 


: James McClive, Bertie, Welland : Pease are a good crop, with no bugs. They are coming into general 
avor. 


D. Schooley, Bertie, Welland: Pease are good, but full of bugs. 


J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Pease are a fair crop for this season; but the yield will be some- 
what shortened by the vines ripening prematurely by the dry weather. 


John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: Pease are a good average crop, and there is a good breadth.sown, 
The absence of the bug in the past two years has encouraged the farmers to turn to this crop again. 


John Hislop, Grey, Huron: Pease look well, but are ripening too fast. The grain will be very small. 


G. E. Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Pease are a magnificent crop and no injury done by bug or 


other cause. Only a few patches of early pease have been cut and hauled in. The great bulk of the crop is 
yet untouched. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Pease look well all over, but in some fields the blossoms dropped off 
on account of drouth. There will be plenty of straw, but the pods are small. 


Lewis Lamb, Greenock, Bruce: Looked well at one time, but do not appear to be podding well, owing 
to continued dry weather. 


Josiah Gamey, Osprey, Grey: Pease have held a good color, notwithstanding the lack of rains, and 
promise a fair crop. 


J. M. Rogers, Sydenham, Grey: Pease will be a good crop, and have received no injury, except a few 
fields injured by mildew. 


John Mackenzie, Sarawak, Grey: Dry weather prevented filling properly, and the crop generally will 
not be up to the usual standard. The straw is long, owing to good showers in spring, which gave them a 
start to cover the ground. 


George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Early pease are poor, owing to dry weather. Later fields have a good 
crop, with plenty of straw and grain. 


James Robertson, Flos, Simcoe: Pease are very heavy and there is a wide acreage, as some sowed pease 
on ploughed-up fall wheat ground. 


J. A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Pease are going to be a first class crop; plenty of vines and no 
water-killing on flat lands. 


J. Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex: This crop suffered very much from the dry weather. Those very 
early and very late sown are the worst. Some patches are pretty well loaded, but the rain did not come 
soon enough to benefit them much. 


Wun. Watcher, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Pease are a splendid crop, well filled, bright in straw and 
thickly podded. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Pease suffered more from drouth than any other crop. They 
are very short in straw. There are no signs of weevil. They are in all stages, from ripe to quite green. 


F, Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Pease will be an average crop. Although early sown they suffered 
from drouth, but on the whole are a good crop. No bugs. 


Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Pease promise a fair crop, but were hurt a little by early rain, and 
then by dry weather. I have estimated the average at 20 bushels per acre. 


Thos. Lunn, Oakland, Brant : No bugs for the past two years, and the present crop is very promising. 
The fields are white with blossom, and the chances are for a better crop than for many years. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth : Pease are a good crop where sown on sod, and pretty fair on stubble land. 
Will be ready to pull in about ten days. 


Thos. Steele, Downie, Perth: A heavy crop. They are ripening too fast. The weather is too warm 
and dry. 


W. D. Wood, Erafnosa, Wellington : Pease are long and rank in straw and podding well. If the weather 
does not continue too dry they will be a good crop. 


John Strang, West Garafraxa, Wellington : Pease are short, but will be well loaded. Cutting will be 
general about the 15th August. 


W. Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington : Pease will be good on clay soil, but very light on light and gravelly 
soil. 


George Bellinger, Wellesley, Waterloo : Pease are’first class ; no injury whatever, but are not ready to 
be harvested. 


Thos. Mitchell, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Pease are very unequal. Some are very good, and some 
were cut green for fodder, on account of the drouth. 
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Robt. Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Pease sown early look very well. The late sown are only a few inches 
high, quite a number of fields having been sown about the end of June. 

W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Pease that were not too late sown are a good crop. Some late 
sown did not. grow, on account of the drouth. 

Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: Plenty of straw, but the hot sun in the beginning of July 
injured the blossoms of the early crop. The grain is small and the pods are scarce and short in many places. 

Joseph Sleightholm, Toronto Gore, Peel: Pease are very good, well podded, and the straw of medium 
length. They will be ready to pull in about a week. 

John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: I have not seen pease look better for several years. They have 
good straw and are well podded. 

Wm. H. Proctor, King, York: The very early pease are not so good, as the weather was too hot and 
dry when they were in blossom. The later pease are filling well and promising a good crop. 

Dr. F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York : Those which bloomed early filled badly. The rain of the 14th July 
saved the later crop. 


D. James, Markham, York: The pea crop is extra heavy this season. The vines of some varieties are 
very long. The crop is keeping the weeds down very well, and the land will be in good order for sowing fall 


wheat. 
R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Early sown pease suffered from drouth in June. The rains since the 
middle of July have started new growth and fresh blooms, which threatens to result in mildew. Medium 


late sowing promises better. 

Robt. Moment, Clarke, Durham: There was a large quantity of pease sown. They have every appearance 
of a very large yield, nothing appearing to hurt them as yet. Some fields will soon be ready to harvest. 

David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland: Early sown are a light crop and yield: the later grain is 
much improved by the rains. 

Edward Roblin, Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Pease are good. There are few bugs. The Early 
Kent variety is extra good. There is a greater acreage of pease this year than for many years. 

E. A. Losee, Athol, Prince Edward : Pease are a good crop, and will bring more money than any other 
kind for the same number of acres. 

John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington : Pease bid fair to be amiddling crop. Some that were 
jn blossom during the drouth were affected both in straw and podding. 

C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburg, Lennox and Addington: Pease have not looked so well for years, 
and there was a larger breadth sown last spring than there has been for years. 

Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: Pease are the best crop we have had for years; in fact, the 
best grain crop of the season. . 

James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Pease grew too much to vine, and do not seem to ripen as they 
ought. 

James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Pease have a fine appearance where they were not damaged 
by rain. There is mildew in some places. 

Wm. McClintock, East Hawkesbury, Prescott: Some are complaining that pease are too rank, and if 
heavy showers come they will be down and mildew. 

Henry Armstrong, Clarence, Russell: Pease are a fine crop. They are only beginning to load. They 
have a promising appearance. 

Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton : The pea crop is the best for many years. I believe that if they get no 
drawback they will average 40 bushels per acre. 

Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Pease on high land are very good and well loaded, but on low land the 
mildew is very bad. 

Joseph Kinder, Brudenell, Renfrew : Pease are too heavy in straw, but likely to yield well if dry weather 
comes soon. We have had a long spell of showery weather. 

John Carter, Brougham, Renfrew : Pease are a good crop, but in most low lands are becoming mildewed 

Peter Clark, Montague, Lanark: Heavy straw and well podded, but threatened with mildew. 

A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark : Not up to the average. Early pease were hurt by the dry weather, 
and some of the late are mildewed. 

Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: Early sown are light in straw and yield of grain. Late sown 
are very promising. 

F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterborough: The earliest are not so well filled, but the late promise a fair 
crop. I commenced to cut my pease (Marrowfat) on the 27th July. 

Chas. R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Pease look very well. My pease are all well podded and will be 
a fine crop. This district always succeeds with pease. 

George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings : I must say pease are as fine a crop as I have seen for years. 

J. Early, Chaffey, Muskoka: We never had better. There is no maggot yet to be seen. The prospect 
is good for a splendid crop. 

H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound : Considerable sown and promising well. 

J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: The prospect of a heavy crop has been injured to a small extent by 
the cut-worm. 











FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 
Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Quality good; yield small. Drouth ripened the pease prema- 
turely and the rain produced a second growth. 


Geo. A, Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: The best crop of pease that has been grown here for many years. 


oe ames Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Pease a good crop, except late sown, which were injured by 
mildew. 


Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: Pease very good and free of bugs. 


_ Jno. R. Smith, Plympton, Lambton: Pease good—no bug. Farmers are now paying more attention to 
this valuable crop, which pays well. 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: Fine crop ; bug appears to have left us. 

Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Pease very good—not a bug to be seen. 

Jno. Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: Pease good, and yield to the acre best of any crop this year. 
Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Pease a good crop, but much injured by a hail storm. 

Malcolm Cameron, Bentinck, Grey : Pease splendid crop—no bug. | 


Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: Pease harvested early, very good; the late ones injured by rain—not 
marketable. 


_C, A. O’Malley, Mosa, Middlesex: The pea bug has disappeared. I had 30 acres of pease, most of 
which I personally handled, in field, threshing, marketing and feeding, yet I have not seen a pea bug this 
season. Threshers report the same. 


Robt. Leake, East Oxford, Oxford: The best sample we have had in ten years. 
Daniel Burt, South Dumfries, Brant : Good crop, fine quality and largely cultivated. 


Geo. Leversage, Fullarton, Perth : Pease an unusually good crop ; don’t know that I ever knew them 
so uniformly good. 


Chas. Masson, Eramosa, Wellington : Sample good ; no bug, no worm. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Early, good ; late ones took a second growth after the rains in harvest, 
which hurt the sample. 


James H. Newlove, Albion, Peel: Pease good ; no injury by rain, rust or insects. 
James Leask, Scott, Ontario: When early sown, good; others mildewed 


Jno. Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Only middling, being rather small from the drouth in 
filling time. Pease suffered most from the dry weather. 


Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Every kind a fine sample. All buyers admit we raise a 
superior sample of pease in this county. . 


John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston and Canonto, Frontenac: The few farmers who have threshed 
pease by hand for immediate hog feed report that although the straw was most luxuriant, yet the yield is’ 
below the promise. 


Isaiah Wright, Augusta, Grenville: Only a middling crop ; a little too wet and cool. 
James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry : Pease good on clay soils, but mildewed on light soils. 
Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Early pease, good ; late, too rank and badly mildewed. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Quality good with some farmers, but with others they were badly 
damaged by mildew. 


J. A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: Pease generally good excepting late sowing, which in some varieties 
were mildewed. 


James 8. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: Quality very good and yielded well. 

W. C. Melville, Stanhope, Haliburton: A good crop—the best for years, 

J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Sound and free from insects, but light in many places. 
Chas. Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Pease very good ; no bug; the best sample to be seen. 


Capt. D. Macfarlane, Foley, Parry Sound: Straw too long; some nearly twelve feet; yield 30 bushel 
to the acre. 


INDIAN OORN. 


The early part of the season was very unfavorable for the growth of corn. Wet 
and cold weather at planting, with cool nights and the long drouth later on, seriously 
retarded its progress. Towards ripening time there was a great change for the better, 
and the crop was enabled to regain very rapidly the ground it had lost during the sum- 
mer. In what may be aptly termed the corn belt—viz.: that portion of the province 
lying south of a line drawn from the southern extremity of Lake Huron to the western 
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extremity of Lake Ontario, or from Sarnia to Hamilton—this favorable weather brought 
in a fair average crop, while a few correspondents spoke of exceptionally good fields. 
In the Lake Huron and West Midland counties, with the exception of Oxford, the severe 
frost about the middle of July did considerable damage, especially on low moist land. 
It was generally remarked in the November reports that the ripening was more perfect 
and uniform than usual. Some damage was done to corn in shock by the great wind 
storm of October 14th. In the Lake Ontario and River St. Lawrence counties, where 
this crop is tried to some extent, there was fair success. Frost came later than usual, 
and a large proportion of the ears hardened well. The table annexed gives the acreage 
and product : 


























1886. 1885. : | 

Districts. Bush. an he Bush. 

Acres. oe per | Acres. aap per 

: acre. ; acre. 

Mace EIEIO yates eel eiscareheae oak ie 90,273 6,684,210 | 74.0 91,694 6,378,006 | 69.6 
Wake Turon s 2.2.6 oh tees 7,210 484,510 | 67.2 8,131 550,362 ( 67.7 
Georgian Days. .j...-s seek 1,134 66,133 | 58.3 895 47,220 | 52.8 
Wrest. Midland nic acsreece 22,048 1,497,890 | 67.9 21,983 1,483,309 | 67.5 
Take Ontariotet 7) 19,417 | 1,144,185 | 58.9} 23,875 | 1,264,923 | 53.0 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 12,181 701,740 | 57.6 15,692 796,831 | 50.8 
Basti Midland: eek sae eis 4,029 218,341 | 54.2 5,281 209,710 | 39.7 

| Northern Districts......... 202 8,300 | 41.1 280 | —-11,030 | 39.4 
| Motals ©. Pa. qeeeeret 156,494 | 10,805,309 | 69.0 | 167,831 | 10,741,391 | 64.0 


Fa 


Though the acreage was decreased by nearly 10,000 acres, the aggregate product 
was a little greater than in 1885. Ret: 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Daniel Stewart, Tilbury W., Essex: The crop is going to be short; a great deal of it had to be re- 
planted, causing it to be late, and the drouth is retarding it now. Unless we have a late fall, without early 
frosts, it will be short. 


William Millen, Gosfield, Essex: Promises to be a good crop; looks well and is quite forward ; is just 
earing nicely. But if present drouth continues will not do so well. 


R. H. Waddell, Tilbury E., Kent: Owing in part to bad seed and in part to wet and cold weather sub- 
sequent to planting, many fields of corn have been re-planted. Where the first planting grew the crop is 
good ; the second does not promise much ; too dry. 


James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: The season has been favorable so far, and with a continuance of 
good weather we may look for a good crop. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Corn looks splendid except on wet land where the seed got 
killed out. : 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Corn is not a success on account of land being wet and cold in 
planting season, and of late, weather too dry. . 


James Thompson, Warwick, Lambton: Corn in many places has been killed by frost in July, but I 
think it will be an average crop yet. 


J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: A fair stand has been secured in many fields, but the plants are 
stubby and short, and much of the crop is tasselling out, although only about two feet tall. Rain anda 
warm fall may make it yield from one-half to three-fourths of an average crop. 


John Varcoe, Colborne, Huron: Very little grown this year, and what there is does not look well, The 
weather has been too cold at nights, and 1t has also been too dry for the corn crop. 


S. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex: Corn crop will be light—thinned out_by birds or failed to come up on 
account of poor seed. Slightly injured by frost on July 11th on low ground. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Poor seed caused a good deal of trouble, some planting too or three 
times, and finally giving it up. Those fortunate enough to secure good seed will secure a good crop several 
days earlier than former years. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth: Not much planted here. The severe frost of July 13th ruined the 
prospects. 
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Benjamin Devitt, Waterloo, Waterloo: Not much grown and backward ; weather too cool in beginning 
of season and very dry now. It will be a short crop. . 


mend ge Irvine, Grimsby S., Lincoln: The wet spring injured the prospects, and it will be a poor crop 
as a rule. 


We M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Have not noticed much corn this season. Some that I have 
seen is pretty good and some very poor. It is not raised very extensively here. 


_ Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: Some had to be ploughed up from bad seed. The crop is 
a unequal; some looks fairly well. Much depends on the weather for the next two months. It is rather 
ate. 


James Benson, Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Corn a failure, owing to the seed being of an inferior 
quality or from some other reason. But there are a few exceptional cases which give promise of a fair crop. 


John Sharp, Ernesttown, Lennox and Addington: The corn crop is not very good ; seed rather poor and 
the fore part of the season rather cold. 


Archibald Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: Will be a small crop on account of bad seed. Where the seed 
was food the crop will be fair. 


Wm. Kyle, Williamsburgh, Dundas: Not very promising. Weather too wet and cold; very wet and 
cool June and July. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark: It was a very poor year for corn. A great quantity of it did 
not come up at all, the spring was so cold. 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Not very good. The weather was too dry about the 24th of 
May. I have corn that was three weeks in the ground. before it came up. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex; Corn is not a large crop, but is sound and good. 

Alex. Young, Harwich, Kent: There are some fine fields of corn, well ripened, while others were hurt 
by the drouth. The yellow variety is the best. 

Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: Early planted corn is good; late planted has the ears short and not 
filled out at the end. Dry weather is supposed to have been the cause of the damage. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk : Corn was in good condition at harvesting. The storm of the 
13th October blew a great deal of it down, and much of it is not set up yet. 

Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: Corn is good, but the ears are somewhat shorter than com- 
mon, owing to the dry season. The damage would probably amount to fifteen per cent. 

John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: The condition of corn is good, but the early drouth hurt it very 
much, especially on clay or mucky soil. There is not half a crop on these, but with me there is a splendid 
crop on sandy soil, exceeding one hundred bushels per acre. 

Silas Mills, Moore, Lambton: Corn is good. It was hurt by the cool summer and the drouth, but 
favorable weather shortly before the crop was ripe materially improved it. 

Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron: Corn is grown to a limited extent here, and did well. I had a lot of 
western corn, or horsetooth dent, that ripened perfectly. 

Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex : Corn was kept back in the early part of the season by con- 
tinued cold nights; hence the yield in general will be only average. It was pretty well handled before frost 
struck it. 

James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: A good many soft ears, but on the whole a fair crop. Nota 
great deal grown. 

Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: This fall has been very favorable for the ripening of corn and other 
late crops. The frost kept off so long that even Stowel’s evergreen corn has ripened this year, a thing that 
has not happened for several years. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lifi¢oln : Corn that came up well was a good crop. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Corn is only a medium crop. There was not much planted owing 
to the wet spring. Drouth did not affect it much, and it was well ripened and cut before frost came. 


Louis P, Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward : Corn is a splendid crop ; nearly all got hard. 





BEANS. 


Beans are not extensively grown as a field crop except in the county of Kent and 
portions of Elgin, Brant and Norfolk. In some of the Ottawa river counties and in 
Hastings they are nultivated to a small extent to supply the demandsof the lumber shanties, 
and occasional small patches are grown in other parts of the province for the seedsmen 
or for local consumption. In Kent and the adjoining districts beans were last year a 
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fairly successful crop, though kept back to some extent by the severe drouth. The 
sample was fair, the crop being harvested in good condition. In the Ottawa valley beans 
suffered in some measure from the excessive rainfall, but were still fairly up to the average. 
The acreage and product for the past two years were as follows: 



































1886. 1885. 

Districts. Bush. Bush. 

Acres, Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 

cre Acre 

Lake ‘Eric acm ne eee 14,299 319,744 | 22.4 17,466 332,617 | 19.0 
Lake Huron viewers oes 703 14,663 | 20.9 677 14,923 | 22.0 “i 

Georgian Bay igeek sce, sk 202 4,826 | 23.9 236 4,045 | 17.1 

West Midland..... Sie ae 743 15,729 | 21.2 976 18,623 | 19.1 

BakesOntavionwcuc cas hte 1,906 44,011 | 23.1 1,637 35,570 | 21.7 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. 2,762 71,476 | 25.9 3,006 | 78,561 | 26.1 

REM LUC ayicl suigcae cee cca eee 414 10, 358 | 25.0 593 10,550 | 17.8 

| Northern Districts......... 43 1,265 | 29.4 60 16700) 227.9 

Totalacs Va oe oe 21,072 482,072 | 22.9 24,651 496,564 | 20.1 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent: Beans have been affected by drouth in the northern part of the county, 
but where they were planted early they are doing well. 


F. B. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent : Splendid appearance; seem to stand drouth better than anything else. 


Geo. Green, Chatham, Kent: Where the crop was not affected by the frost of July 2nd and 18th it 
looks well, and they are in full blow. The late planting suffered from drouth and frost. 


Robert Cummings, Harwich, Kent: Most of the beans on clay soils did not germinate for two or three 
weeks after planting, and are looking very poorly. Those on loam germinated at once and are looking very 
well, though they, too, need rain. On the whole, as the bean district is pretty evenly divided, there may be 
three-fourths of a crop, giving to loam soil a full crop and to the clay half a crop. Under very favorable: 
circumstances this will be the best they will do. Acreage somewhat less than in 1885. 


Jas. McKnight, Windham, Norfolk : Looking very well. Will be good if the drouth does not continue 
too long. 
Wm. Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew : Good appearance for a crop if not frozen before ripening. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Alex. Young, Harwich, Kent: Beans show a good bright sample, and need no picking. 
a ohn Wright, Dover, Kent: Beans are a very irregular crop, some being prime and a great deal worth 
nothing. 
Lewis Simpson, South Dorchester, Elgin: Beans are generally good, and harvested in good order. 
_ Wm. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Beans, so far as heard from, are a middling crop, 
P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton: There was too much wet for beans, 
Geo, Sparling, Stafford, Renfrew: Beans are good, but they are not grown here in large fields. 





SORGHUM. 


Sorghum was never very extensively cultivated in Ontario, and at present it seems 
to be steadily declining in favor, owing chiefly to the comparative failure of the crop for 
the last few years. Last year’s crop was sufficiently doubtful in its product to justify 
the anticipation of a still further decline in the small acreage now sown. Though 
some farmers in Essex and Kent reported a yield varying from fair to good, many growers. 
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complained that the crop was injured at an early stage by frost and cold, chilly nights, and 
that the summer was too dry and cool for the proper development of the cane. The 
reports from those portions of Norfolk in which it is cultivated were more favorable. The 
quantity grown elsewhere in the province is so small that it is scarcely mentioned by 
correspondents, 











FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


John Warnock, Tilbury West, Essex : Sorghum is a fair crop where it was well attended to. 
Reuben Taylor, Tilbury West, Essex : Sorghum fair ; less raised than two years ago. 
Alex. Young, Harwich, Kent: Sorghum poor ; too dry and cool. 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Not so good as last year, cold chilly nights for a time, and then 
the dry hot summer dwarfed it. 


John Meharg, Houghton, Norfolk : Sorghum was got in and cured in good condition, 





BUCKWHEAT. 


. The season was a favorable one for buckwheat in that portion of the province where 
it is most largely grown, namely, the eastern and north-eastern counties. In a few cases 
frost nipped the later fields, but the yield was generally very good and the grain was saved 
in good condition. In the Lake Erie counties the crop was severely damaged by the 
drouth, being in some places a complete failure. A few reports also mentioned injury 
by rain at harvest time. As will be seen from the table below, the acreage was some 
what greater and the average yield less than in 1885: 
































1886. 1885, 
Districts. Bush. Bush, 
Acres, Bushels. per | Acres, Bushels, per 
Acre. Acre 
Lake dirie. si. sihutedeaas ach 10,768 224,024 | 20.8 10,136 228,284 | 22.5 
Make Hurdmy ces esciek eyed. 1,481 23,096 | 16.1 1,021 21,678 | 21.2 
Georgian Bay. oo cec. ed. ba. 996 18,510 | 18.6 598 11,960 | 20.0 
Vest Midland 2 .47)1 30 2 2,571 55,107 | 21.4 2,336 49,325 | 21.1 
ake Ontario. 4). be 19,395 432,258 | 22.3 13,981 343,057 | 24.5 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.. 28,989 757,088 | 26.1 28,015 746,782 | 26.7 
PGR CONLIOUADG 5.53. Sane soe, ore o's 6,321 159,109 | 25.2 5,131 117,804 | 23.0 
Northern Districts......... 321 9,516 | 29.6 558 11,785 | 21:1 
| orate te lS is 70,792 | 1,678,708 | 23.7 61,776 | 1,530,675 | 24.8 
p Sl pe bald 








FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Buckwheat is not much grown. What little was grown was 
injured by excessive heat when in bloom. 

Robert Watson, Windham, Norfolk: The weather was very dry, and the buckwheat was late coming 
up; but as there have been but two light frosts all ripened well. / 

L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: Buckwheat did not come to anything, It was mostly ploughed 
under and the ground sown with wheat, 

George Sanderson, Cramahe, Northumberland: Buckwheat is a light crop, Some late fields were 
injured by frost. 

George N. Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward : Buckwheat was hurt by the drouth in its early 
stages, but was ripe before the frost came, 
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Pp, W. Miller, Kaladar, Addington : Buckwheat is generally better than last year. Some pieces suffered 
from drouth. 


W. Y. Newman, Oxford, Grenville: Buckwheat is excellent. The season has been very favorable. 
Peter Guthrie, Darling, Lanark : Buckwheat is a splendid crop and harvested in good order. 

J. U. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings : Buckwheat is good where not killed by frost. 

Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Late sown buckwheat yields amazingly ; early was very poor. 





HAY AND CLOVER. - 


The crop of hay and clover last year fell considerably below the average, being 
lighter, in fact, than for some years before. The average yield all over the province was 
about one and one-third tons to the acre. The principal cause of the shortage was the 
gevere drouth that prevailed in May and June, but this was aided very much by frosts 
both in winter and spring. Over the greater portion of the western counties, and 
especially in the south-west, the clover suffered a good deal in the winter, one Essex 
correspondent mentioning the fact that in meadows of one year’s seeding the plants were 
heaved by the frost—a very unusual circumstance. In the extreme east, again, winter- 
killing was frequently complained of, many of the older timothy meadows having been 
ruined* by exposure to frost and by the formation of ice in low places. In Simcoe and 
the Lake Ontario counties there was also considerable injury from this source, but not so 
great as in other districts. With the summer came drouth, and in consequence the 
plants that the winter had spared were stunted to a greater or less extent. Cold weather 
in May, culminating in frost in most of the counties, further retarded growth, so that 
only a limited time was left for the crop to make up its deficiency. This it did to a 
greater extent than most of the farmers at one time anticipated, and on the whole they 
seemed to be fairly satisfied with the season's results. The great bulk of the hay crop 
was saved in very fine condition. All over the west there was scarcely a shower worthy 
of notice during haying time, and the crop thus in some measure made up in quality for 
what it lackedin quantity. In the central portion of the province there was a rainy week 
about the middle of July, which damaged a part of the hay, but by far the greater portion 
was gathered in fine condition. In the most easterly counties rain caused some damage. 
A large number of the correspondents, covering nearly the whole area of the province, 
mentioned the presence of the joint-worm in the grasses, especially timothy and spear- 
grass, but its ravages were not very serious. The acreage and product were as follows : 
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1886. 1885. 
Districts. Tons Tons | 
Acres. Tons. per Acres. Tons. per 
Acre. Acre. 
Take (rie ative ev hie tie stavens 272,538 367,183 | 1.35 | 280,932 440,979 | 1.57 
Lake Huron 42. beiesis scree 231,549 275,168 | 1.19 227,501 334,176 | 1.47 
Georgian Bay.........+:--- 186,024 202,581 | 1.09 | 190,593 216,109 | 1.13 
West Midland ...........-- 407 ,952 550,027 | 1.35 | 412,287 656,882 | 1.59 
@ | Lake Ontario.............-. 427,618 588,124 | 1.38 417,086 618,958 | 1.48 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa..| 569,028 789,637 | 1.39 542,888 749,969 | 1.38 
Hast Midland ..:...305<¢ oe LOO 20. 185,052 | 1.15 | 156,080 189,908 | 1.22 
Northern Districts......... 40,145 86.7241." Sh a0 ee 45,174 | 1.11 
Mobley ao netie eee ps 2,295,151 2,994,446 | 1.35 | 2,268,091 $,252,155 | 1.43 
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Crover SeED.—Though the midge did not prove so generally destructive to the seed 
clover last year as in 1885, yet its ravages were so serious in many places that, combined 
with various adverse climatic influences to which the crop was subject, they reduced the yield 
to something little better than a failure; and apparently in a good many even of the western 
counties the supply of seed would be insufficient for local requirements. It is also to be 
borne in mind that over a very large portion of the province no attempt is made to grow 
clover for seed, and that owing to recent failures of the crop in western and central Ontario 
from repeated attacks of the midge the area devoted to clover seed culture last year was 
very considerably less than the year before. But far from favorable though the returns 
were in the aggregate last year, there were yet apparent in them two or three circum- 
stances which should prevent farmers from too readily discontinuing this particular branch 
of agricultural industry. In the first place, although, as already remarked, the greatest 
insect enemy of the clover crop was still widely prevalent, its ravages were considerably 
less In many localities than they had been for several years back ; and though the clover 
midge may not have the good grace to foliow its ally the pea-bug to nothingness or the 
north pole, or wherever else is situated the limbo of departed insect pests, yet the signs 
of its departure are sufficiently numerous to encourage the farmer to further trials of a 
crop which, barring the presence of this pest, would be, in many parts of the province, a 
very valuable one. In the next place, according to the testimony of many correspondents 
of the Bureau, in those counties in which the raising of clover for seed is still persisted 
in, the midge may be pretty successfully eluded even if it cannot be driven off the field, 
Over and over again it was stated in the returns that when the clover is pastured until 
the first week or two in June the midge is defeated and a good crop of clover seed 
secured. This system appears to have been largely followed in the western part of the 
province last year, and almost invariably with satisfactory results. In addition to the 
midge the dry weather was in a good many localities assigned as a cause of failure last 
year, and in others the seed was spoiled by wet weather in harvesting. Frost in 
December and January heaved out the clover in some parts of the county of Lincoln, 
though in other parts of that county it was reported a better yield than for the two 
preceding years. Alsike clover seems to be increasing in favor, and last season it did 
much better than the common red variety. , 





FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


N 
Wm. Millen, Gosfield, Essex: Hay crop first class, with a few exceptions. Drouth made the crop 
shorter than usual,.and it did not thicken. Winter frosts heaved new clc ver meadows, a thing rarely known 
here. Condition could not be better, excepting a single shower on clover early. The seed crop is very short 
on account of the drought ; otherwise fair. 


W. C. Fletcher, Tilbury East, Kent: Quality good. Hay light ; will be about half a crop. Drouth 
shortened the crop. Winter frosts injured clover over one year old. The weather for harvesting was excel- 
lent. Prospects for clover seed poor; no growth. Red-top and blue grass showed more or less of premature 
ripening ; cause, joint-worm. 


L. M. Brown, South Dorchester, Elgin : Newly-seeded mixed timothy and clover a heavy crop, mostly 
secured in good condition. Old timothy rather light but well secured. ‘The midge has about stopped the 
raising of clover seed in this section. 


Chas. Chute, Malahide, Elgin : Quality good; crop rather light ; good ‘haying weather. Clover seed 
crop is the best in several years. The fields look red with blossoms, which they have not done before since 


the advent of the midge. Some spear grass ripened prematurely because of an insect in the upper joint. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk : Last year’s seeding is very good, Old clover was badly killed 
by the winter frosts. The weather was fine and the crop secured in good condition. Very little seed is 
grown in this vicinity. : 

Joseph Mumby, Moulton, Haldimand: Quality good; the crop injured some by drouth. Weather 
fine and the crop secured in good condition. Alsike seed good; red clover injured by midge. Blue grass 


and timothy were injured by something, but I do not know what. 

D. Schooley, Bertie, Welland : Frost and drouth injured the clover some, and so the crop is a little 
light. Seed crops are apparently good where pastured till the 10th of June. In one field of spear grass 
several large spots dried up. I did not examine the cause. | 

B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton : Quality first-class ; crop shorter. | Seed poor ; I think there is a good 
deal of midge in it. I have observed a good many stalks of timothy white before cutting time, caused by a 
small worm in the joint. ’ 
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J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: Frost and drouth reduced the crop about 50 per cent. Seed poor 
at present, owing to dry weather. Have noticed premature ripening of blue grass and timothy for several 
years, and it seems to be increasing ; cause, a minute joint-worm. 








__ G. W. Holman, Usborne, Huron: Crop not more than two-thirds; weather very dry ; frost did con- 
siderable damage. Hay was secured in most excellent condition, 'The seed crop of clover is not very good. 


Thomas Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Hay crop generally light, but saved in good condition. It made a good 
start early in spring, but the weather was wet and cold till J une, then dry and cold till haying, so that the 
hay made little growth. Prospects for clover seed excellent where pastured. 


J. B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: Quality middling. A great deal was killed out last winter—not 
pared by frost, but rotted. The haying season was a very fine one, and a great deal was secured in fine 
condition. 


_ A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: An average crop in this township. In some localities the frost damaged 
timothy in low lands, and on high, light lands the drought hurt old meadows. 


John Morice, Normanby, Grey : Timothy excellent quality. Clovér not so good, being pinched by the 
June frosts and the drouth afterwards. Secured in fine condition. No seed clover grown here. I have 
not observed premature ripening unless in the spear grass, which was cut by an insect at the’first joint. 


Angus Bell, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: The quality of the hay crop is fair. The long drouth which pre- 


vailed in the month of June had the effect of causing many old meadows to be turned into pasture fields. 
The weather was showery, but on the whole the crop was secured in good condition, There is no attempt 
here to raise any clover seed. 


James A, Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: Quality good; less midge. The drouth shortened it very 
nearly one-half; the frost did very little damage. The weather was excellent throughout, and the crop 
secured in first-class condition. The dry weather has hindered the growth of seed clover, but there is less 
midge than usual, and the showery weather now will do it good. There is not one-tenth as much grown 
as formerly, 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: The quality is all that could be desired; could not be better, 


The drouth had a very injurious effect. Hay and clover are very light and will not average much over 


half a crop. The crop was saved in prime condition. Owing to the long drouth there has been little or 
no second growth of clover for seed. . 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Hay is of excellent quality, though only about three-fourths of a 
crop. May and June frosts, followed by the drouth, had the effect of reducing the quantity, but did not 
hurt the quality of the crop. The prospect for seed clover is very poor, both on account of the midge and 
the scorching of the pastures. 


John F, Tribe, Dereham, Oxford: Hay crop good ; the best in ten years. Average, two tons per acre; 
and was saved in first-class order. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant : Haying began June 28th. Fine weather continued throughout, many 
securing the crop without a drop of rain, so what is deficient in quantity will be made up in quality. Old 
meadows were badly winter-killed. White clover has ripened well, from 120 to 140 grains being taken from 
single heads. Red clover pastured up to June 10th promises well for seed. 


D. Stewart, North Easthope, Perth: Quality good. Both drouth and cold had the effect of lessening 
the crop a good deal, but it pulled up well the last two or three weeks before cutting, 


Wm. Rae, Pilkington, Wellington: Hay an average crop; considerably injured by drouth. Crop in 
most cases secured in good comdition. No clover for seed grown in this section. 


J. Connell, Minto, Wellington: Drouth and frost affected hay very much; not half an average in 
many places, Crop secured in good condition. 


Levi Witmer, Waterloo, Waterloo: The quality of hay isnumber one. We had no rain while haying. 
Frost had no effect on the hay crop, and drouth very little. Clover was short. No prospect for clover 
seed on account of drought. 


W. Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Hay, in general, light. About half of it well saved ; the rest badly 
damaged. No second crop of clover in this locality. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln: Quality good; no injury by drouth or frost. We had the best 
of weather for haying, and the crop was secured in the best condition. I think seed clover will be ruined 
by insects. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Clover where not frozen out was a good sample for feed, though 
perhaps too light a crop on high and dry land. Large red is an excellent crop. Old meadows were very 
light, though good hay. Good weather for haying ; not much chance for seed. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The new meadows were very good; the clover came out in 
bloom, which it had not done for two years before. The old meadows were short because of the drouth in 
June. The hay is secured in excellent condition. The young clover is alive, but very weak compared with 
last year. Red-top and speargrass appeared to be affected, the latter by an insect at the joint. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Hay crop was good. Clover was excellent, except on low lands 
where it was winter-killed through the formation of ice. The crop was secured in first-class condition. 
There is little or no red clover grown for seed. Alsike is grown extensively, and has been an excellent 
crop. 


Thomas Scott, North Gwillimbury, York: Hay crop was light, hurt by the drouth in June. I think 
a hot week in April followed by cold weather also hurt it considerably, especially clover. The crop was 
secured in pretty good condition. I have 26 acres of red clover for seed and looks well, as does red clover 
all through the township, where there is considerable. / 
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_-D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Quality medium. Frost destroyed most of the clover, but 
timothy was about an average crop. Early cut hay was well secured. Wet weather from the 14th to the 
18th July did considerable damage. Hay crop after the 18th is well secured. Alsike clover good; red 
neary a total failure. 


Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: Quality of the crop for the greater part good. The cold winds and 
frost in the spring injured the old meadows, and they were very light. New meadows were good. Wet 
weather in the middle of haying caused nearly a week’s delay. All that was secured before and after that 
was good. Good prospect for seed clover. 


Wm, Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Quality good ; no injury by frost or drouth. One week of wet 
weather in the midst of haying operations injured a large quantity of hay. Clover for seed is good. Joint- 
worm in timothy and red-top ripened some prematurely, but to no great extent. 


James Parr, Cartwright, Durham: Quality of crop poor; drouth in June being the apparent cause. 
The weather was very unfavorable for haying operations, and in consequence hay was not secured in a good 
condition. Prospect for seed clover is good. 


John Williams, Hamilton, Northumberland: Quality good, but slightly damaged by drouth or frost. 
All that was saved before the 14th July was in splendid condition, and I should think two-thirds was saved 
in good condition. The week of rain that followed seriously injured both clover and timothy. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland: Quality very fair. Drouth materially lessened the quality. 
Not affected by frost. The first cut was saved in fine condition, but not so the last. Seed clover is almost 
a failure on account of drought. 


Nelson Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward: Quality very good. Frost did little harm, but 
drouth did considerable. Weather for haying was mostly good, and the crop was saved in good condition. 
The first crop of clover was full of seed, but very little was saved. The second crop is starting nicely. 


George Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Quality good. Drouth retarded it in the earlier 
stages of growth, but the late rains, to a great extent, counteracted this. Weather was generally favorable 
for haying, and the bulk of the crop was secured in good condition. Seed clover is fairly good at present on 
early cut meadows. There has been premature ripening in some grasses, principally timothy, which I 
attribute to an insect working in the joint of the stalk. Old meadows are principally affected. 

_ R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Hay fairly good on new meadows, but on old meadows light. 
Timothy badly damaged by the joint-worm and also by late frosts in May; but a large quantity has been 
saved in good condition. Clover short and light on the ground. There is not much prospect of a second 
crop unless copious rains should come. 

H. C. Lynch, Front of Escott, Leeds: Fair to good. Frost hurt the grass considerably. Most hay was 
put in good condition. The army or joint-worm worked quite badly in timothy, and caused considerable 
dead tops, say, in many cases, one-fifth of the whole. 


Wm. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Good. No injury, for we never had a season in this part in the 
last forty years so free late from frost and drouth as this. Hay saved in good condition, except a little cut 
this week. A considerable amount, both of speargrass and timothy, was injured by a worm in the stalk. 


Kenneth McLennan, Lochiel, Glengarry : Mixed hay and clover, first crop is good ; second crop is not 
so good. The first part of the haying season was very wet, and most of the hay was damaged ; but the 
people are busy at it now and the weather is better. 


Wm. McClintock, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: The quality of the crop in general is good. No dam- 
age by frost or drouth. The weather is very unfavorable for hay-saving, and a good deal of it is badly 
bleached. Not more than half the hay is cut yet. : 

John O’Callaghan, Gloucester, Carleton: Hay is not an average. Frost and cold weather in the last 
of May and first of June stopped its growth. New meadowsare fair. Hay was not saved in good condition 
owing to wet weather. 

F. Kosmack, Admaston, Renfrew: Clover all more or less spoiled with wet. The clover, where the 
wind had blown the snow off in winter, was winter-killed. From the ninth to the twenty-second of July the 
weather was extremely wet; all hay cut in that time was much damaged, but many delayed cutting and 
secured in good condition. 

W. Patterson, Ramsay, Lanark: A good deal of hay and clover was winter-killed, but owing to abun- 
dant rains and favorable weather the crop is a fair average one ; most of the crop is well saved, but one wet 
week hurt some of it considerably. A good deal of it prematurely ripe among the timothy. We attribute 
it to joint-worm. 

Amos Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: Quality of crop good, but a little on the short side, caused by a very 
dry May ; I never saw a better time for curing it, as we had no rain for weeks at a time, especially during 
clover season. Alsike clover-seed very good, but not much grown this year; red, very little allowed to go to 
seed, but those who pastured it the first part of the season, have very encouraging prospects for good yields 
of seed. 

J.M. Drummond, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Hay crop very good ; clover rather short on account of drouth. 
The bulk of hay was housed in splendid condition. A few fields badly spoilt in the last week of haying. 
Clover for seed is well blossomed ; no weevil. Heads that are nearly filled are full of seed, but straw very 
short on high land, about a foot in length. 

John Garbutt, Smith, Peterboro’: The quality of the hay and clover crop is good. The frost affected 
timothy on low ground. In the beginning of haying the weather was very fine, but the latter part was 
affected a little by rain. It was secured in good condition. The prospect for the clover-seed crop is very 
good; in timothy and red-top there was considerable premature ripening, caused by a worm in the joint. 


Henry Ferrier, Stanhope, Haliburton: Hay very good. Drouth in the early part of the season caused 
it to make a slow growth, but later rains fetched it along. Haying has been wet, yet the crop has been 


saved in pretty good condition. 
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Wm. Watt, Wollaston, Hastings: The clover crop is a very heavy one; some fields were blackened with 
wet weather, but in general timothy and clover both are very well saved. Timothy was a very good crop. 


H. W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: The quality of the hay and clover crop is good. Drouth has casued a 
generally light crop; no frost in this section. Showery weather has hindered operations; the crop, so far, 
however, is well secured. Cannot say what is the prospect for the clover-seed crop. I have noticed prema- 
ture ripening owing to the drouth. 


S. J. Peake, Foley, Parry Sound: Hay, about half crop in old meadows ; new meadows, average crop. 
Haying not quite finished yet ; what has been gathered in 1s well saved. 


R. F. Ogle, Campbell and Carnarvon, Algoma: On properly seeded farms the crop turned out very 
good, but in general it is short owing to too long drouth. No injury from ‘summer frost, but some slight 
injury was done by winter frost. Considerable damage was done by fire. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT, 2 
The following extracts refer to the crop of clover for seed : 


John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex: Some good crops, but on_the whole will be short ; injured by the 
midge. 


Geo. Green, Chatham, Kent: Condition of clover crop good, and nearly all the midge have taken their 
leave. No injury by frost. 


Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Clover pastured to about June (not cut for hay) will most likely 
be a good crop of seed ; not damaged by frost. 3 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Alsike good ; red very little kept for seed ; midge has taken from 
75 to 80 per cent. This is raising seed on shares. 


Chas. Chute, Malahide, Elgin: Fields which were cut early are an excellent crop. The first crop in 
most cases was well seeded, and some farmers saved it for seed. We find early cutting better than pasturing, 
when cut between the 5th and 10th of June. 


Robt. Watson, Windham, Norfolk: On fields that were pastured to the first or middle of June the 
clover is very good ; the fields that were cut about the last of June or first of July about half a crop; badly 
damaged by the midge. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfclk : Grasshoppers destroyed the young clover last year, so there is 
very little clover seed grown in this vicinity this year. 


Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: Midge not so bad as last year, but there is an insect in the root 
which is doing great damage. 


John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: All kinds good ; not damaged by frost or midge. Some 
farmers are threshing at the time of writing this report, and it is yielding large returns and of good quality. 
The little red clover 1s doing the best. 


V. Honsberger, 8S. Cayuga, Haldimand: Very large yield of red clover straw for seed ; no damage by 
frost. Second crop for seed greatly injured by midge. Pastured fields that were turned off from about 
June 5th to 15th produced a large crop of splendid seed. Alsike yields well; no midge. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: Some have threshed, and they report that where the fields were pas- 
tured or cut before the 10th June the crop is good; later clover considerably damaged by midge. The midge 
is reported as cutting the clover in the mows. 


Jas. McClive, Bertie, Welland : Clover very poor and unsatisfactory. The small red was badly hurt 
by midge, and in consequence most farmers in Bertie sowed Alsike last spring for the first time. 


Wm. Wight, Bosanquet, Lambton : Clover that was pastured, good ; it seems to be the only way to get 
seed now. No frost ; midge destroyed two-thirds of the late crop. 


Jas. Thomson, Warwick, Lambton: The clover crop for seed is poor; nearly all eaten up by the fly 
with the exception of what was pastured until June and then let go to seed. 


Thos. Strachan, Grey, Huron: Very little grown for seed. It was not damaged by frost or midge this 
year, but owing to dry weather the after crop did not do well. 


Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron: There is no clover crop for seed in this part of the country; the 
second crop is either fed off or cut for winter feed. The midge is the cause of it. 


Wm. Smellie, Amabel, Bruce: No second crop of red clover is grown for seed. The Alsike clover is a 
good crop of seed—first crop cut. 


Walter Hartman, St. Vincent and Collingwood, Grey: Very little here this year ; not injured nearly 
as much as it has been for some years by the midge. - 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Any clover seed grown here is pastured till the middle of June and 
saved between the two breeds of the midge. Seed is good but smaller in, the kernel than usual. 


C. Cooke, Tecumseth, Simcoe: Clover crop for seed not more than half an average crop; mostly 
injured by winter frost. 


A. H. Secord, N. Dorchester, Middlesex : Only one field of seed in this vicinity, which was pastured 
until June 10th, and it is good. I think there is 75 per cent. less midge than last year. 


James G. Pettit, E. Oxford, Oxford: Clover was a light crop an account of the dry, hot weather during 
and for some time after the first crop was taken off, but is fairly well filled, and quite free of midge. 
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Thos. Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Clover pastured up to June the 10th and then saved for seed is reported 
very full of seed and injured but slightly by midge. What was cut later for hay and then saved for seed 
has been less damaged by midge than formerly, still it cannot compare with that cut in June. 


John Campbell, Blanshard, Perth : Where clover was pastured until about the middle of June it turned 
out a fair crop. Where first crop was cut it is a failure. .The midge and frost ruined it ; and in many 
cases the cattle were turned in upon it at the last moment. 


Thos. Mitchell, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Better than for some years. Those who cut early for hay 


pad quomad the second crop to seed expect nearly an average of good seed. Midge not nearly so plenty as 
ormerly. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Very little clover seed raised in this vicinity. The midge was not 
as bad as former years. The frost damaged the clover very much last December and the first week in 
January: 

Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth : Clover crop was scant, consequently seed crop scarce. Frost killed 


old clover sod and the new as well, except where well sheltered by long stubble or woods. The midge 
apparently on the decrease. 


‘ Aue G. Fletcher, Binbrook, Wentworth : Alsike good; very little red clover; the latter was damaged 
y midge. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The clover crop was rank, and blossomed better than for the 
last couple of years, but on examination it was found that there was scarcely any seed on account of damage 
done by the midge. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: In my last report I mentioned that there was little or no red 
clover grown for seed. I was not aware of it at the time, but there are several fields in the neighborhood. 
There was no injury done by midge, but some was damaged by wet weather after being cut on account of it 


sprouting. The clover crop was in general light. 
John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: The midge has utterly ruined the clover crop for seed. 


D. B. Nighswander, Markham, York: Not very good except Alsike, which is very good; badly hurt by 
midge, especially red clover. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: Where pastured till middle of June, a good crop; where not cut till 
July, poor. Some damage by midge, but less than last year. 


_J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: I don’t know of a single field of clover seed. Farmers have ceased 
trying to grow it on account of the midge. 


Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: Alsike clover seed will be an average crop ; red clover seed better 
than it has been for some years; very little injury done by midge, except very late pieces. 


Alex. McGregor, Reach, Ontario: Clover that was pastured till the second week in June is well seeded. 
Any that was mown has very little seed—so much cold, wet weather in September that it did not ripen. 
Alsike promises a good fair crop. 


Robert Hodge, sr., Clarke, Durham: Clover not by any means good. The dry weather injured it and it 
did not seem to ripen even; then when cut the weather being very wet a lot of it grew next the ground. 


Wm. J. Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Clover crop was splendid this season, but it was considerably 
damaged in harvesting by rain and warm weather, causing 1t to sprout. No damage by frost, and very little 
by the midge. 


W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland: Alsike clover good ; about 50 per cent. of the clover 
crop injured by midge. 


Walter Riddell, Hamilton, Northumberland: The clover seed crop was rather better than last year, but 
was seriously damaged by wet warm weather in the last half of September, when much of it was lying cut ; 
jt grew badly. No damage by frost; a good deal by midge. 


B. ©. Lloyd, Camden, Addington: Very good where first crop was harvested from 10th to 20th June ; 
if later, mostly taken by midge. 


C. R. Allison, S. Fredericksburg, Lennox: Seed clover was the best and likely to yield better per 
acre than for years, though the later crop was hurt by fly. ’ 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Clover second crop of no account for seed. The long spell of — 
dry weather after harvest prevented any considerable growth. 


Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: Not much red clover seed around here; Alsike clover is a fair crop. 
No damage by frost or midge that I know of. 


John Westlake, Eldon, Victoria : The clover crop is the finest it has been for years. 


Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: The seed clover crop will be a fair average one, as it bloomed 
and ripened well. There was no sign of midge. There is none threshed yet. 


J. R. Ketcheson, Madoc, Hastings: Good when pastured to first of June; damaged very largely by 
the midge when cut and left for seed. 
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FIELD ROOTS. 


Potatoes were last year an unsatisfactory crop throughout the greater part of the 
province. There were many causes contributing to this failure, but a very heavy per- 
centage of the damage is to be credited to two agencies—drouth in the west and excessive 
vains in the east. or the counties of Simcoe and Ontario westward, the growth of the 
potato plants was very much retarded by the dry weather of early summer, and it was. 
only under exceptional circumstances that they were able to contend with this adverse 
influence. Ina good many cases, too, the inferior quality of the “sets” or cuttings had 
much to do with the poor growth. Owing to the rot in 1885 these had to be largely 
imported, and either from intrinsic defects or from injury in transit many of them 
failed to sprout. It is worthy of notice that special care in preparation of the soil 
before planting and cultivation afterwards was rewarded by superior crops. In the 
part of the province spoken of, though the crop came much below the average in quantity, 
~ it was generally fair in quality. The potatoes were mostly small and few in the ground, 
but sound and good for use. In heavy clay and low mucky soils they were frequently 
found to be affected with the rot ; but the percentage injured in this way appears to have 
been low, compared with that of the previous year’s crop. Only a few correspondents 
spoke of the presence of the rot after the roots were taken up, and little damage to the 
crop in store was anticipated. In the counties included in the angle of the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa, from Leeds to Renfrew, a bad condition of the potato crop was the rule. 
In that district the excess of rain committed greater havoc than did the drouth in the 
west, and a lamentably large percentage of the crop rotted in the ground. In many cases 
both the tubers and the tops were injured, the latter being attacked by rust or blight. 
The reports which mentioned even fair returns in any of these counties were very scarce 
indeed. In the counties along Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, from Durham to 
Frontenac, the crop escaped fairly from extremes of drouth and wet, and the yield was 
moderately productive. Complaints of shortage and rot came from a few of the corres- 
pondents, especially in Northumberland and Prince Edward, but they were exceptional. 
In the East Midland counties, lying immediately to the north of those last mentioned, 
the crop was somewhat better, particularly in Haliburton, where it seems to have been 
unusually good. In the northern districts also the yield and quality seem to have been 
satisfactory. The Colorado beetle was present in force, though the reports from some 
districts indicated that it was less troublesome than usual. The careful use of Paris 
green was generally sufficient to overcome this pest, but many farmers complained of the 
negligence of neighbors in disposing of the “‘ bugs,” a negligence which generally affected 
the whole district to some extent. One or two reports mentioned the presence of the 
potato aphis, but it was not at all prevalent. The following tabulated statement shows that 
both the acreage and the average production were much lower than in the previous year : 









































Totale yc. asc sc eaeetr 140,143 | 16,012,358 | 114.3] 159,741 | 21,091,144 | 132.0 


a  —— 


1886. 1885. 

Districts. Bush. Bush. 

Acres. Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 

acre. acre. 
| Laker Btiesens aed ie scies «ft 14,193 1,470,553 | 103.6) 17,346 1,539,992 -| 88.8 
Wake TULON secs Miles eee se 11,627 1,043,361 | 89.7) 18,491 2,168,126 | 160.7 
| Georgian Bay ....... ...-- 12,679 1,399,874 | 110.4) 14,350 2,687,939 | 187.3 
West Midland .i2.°0)5.. 23,150 2,509,607 | 108.4) 28,263 3,127,374 | 110.7 
Lialse.Ontario..2ceecee ice: 27,685 3,037,815 | 109.7; 31,016 3,405,194 | 109.8) 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 37,142 | 4,455,515 | 120.0 40,736 6,107,611 | 149.9 
Mast iidland | osc aiie ewer 11,137 1,625,216 | 145.9} 11,821 1,651,143 | 139.7 
Northern Districts......... 2,530 470,417 | 185.9 2,718 403,765 | 148.6) 
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Turnips were, on the whole, a very satisfactory crop. Their growth was at one time 
threatened seriously by drouth in most of the counties, but the rain came in time to 
save them and secure a good yield. Some correspondents spoke of having grown or seen 
in their neighborhoods turnips of unusual size, and the warm growing weather in October 
gave the crop a longer season to improve than is generally accorded it. A very satis- 
factory feature was the almost entire absence of the turnip fly, only two or three corres- 
pondents mentioning any damage from this pest. The statistics of the turnip crops are 
as follows : 






























1886, | 1885. | 
TEI A he, VOTE Si Aare SA See 

| 

Districts. Bush | Bush 
. Acres. Bushels. per | Acres. Bushels. per | 

acre. acre 

_ —|—-—_— —|——-—_— | ; 

Lake Erie... .... 026.6650 1,729 723,076 | 418.2 1,664 668,325 | 401.6! 
Peale FPUEOU,. . oc6'\ fs stei-e se 11,226 5,465,045 | 486.8) 12,739 5,933,288 | 465.7) 
Georgian Bay ........--+++ 12,180 5,836,063 | 479.2) 12,154 5,503,918 | 452.8) 
West Midland.......+++++- 32,163 | 16,775,690 | 521.6) 35,181 13,210,389 | 376.0 





PCE) COU ALIO vise oes wie oe on ole { 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 
East Midland ‘sci ...2 660. 
Northern Districts........- 


99,628 | 13,448,480 | 453.9] 28,525 | 11,978,449 | 419.8 
4.129 | 1,550,598 | 875.5, 3,832 | 1,371,476 | 357.9 
5,562 | 2,473,171 | 444.7] 5,775 | 1,791,547 | 310.2 
2,314 788,930 | 340.9] 2,483 685,343 | 276.0 
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98,931 | 47,061,053 | 475.7 102,303 | 41,187,785 | 402.1 
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In each of the districts the average yield was higher in 1886 than in 1885, and in the 
dairy and beef-producing counties of the West Midland and Lake Ontario groups the 
aggregate increase was over 5,000,000 bushels. 

Owing partly to bad seed and partly to unfavorable weather at seeding, mangel- 
wurzels failed to “ catch ” in some places, but the after part of the season was very favor- 
able, and they made rapid growth. Specimens of great size were gathered in more 
than one locality. The acreage was considerably increased from 1885, and the average 
production was much better, as will appear from the following table : 





























1886. 1885. 

Districts. | Bush. Bush. | 

Acres. Bushels. per Acres. Bushels. per 

acre. acre. 
Lake Erie..... a heres ote: 1,202 613,320 | 510.2 1,215 564,003 | 464.2) 
Laker Haron: 20.2 v.75)... 2,174 1,133,350 | 521.3 1,827 896,933 | 490.9 
Georgian Bay .....--+++++: 983 510,356 | 519.2 973 448,248 | 460.7) 
West Midland........ eta 5,869 3,136,511 | 534.4 5,370 2,490,285 | 463.7 
Lake Ontario. 2 .---5- 5,100 2,271,188 | 445.3 4,809 2,315,051), 48174 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 1,770 672,221 | 379.8 Daeg 580,938 | 415.3) 
East Midland......-....-+- 987 424,547 | 430.1 781 347,648 | 445.1 
Northern Districts.......-- 85 26,300 | 309.4 61 17,623 | 288.9 
Potals.’..0ce eee 18,170 | 8,787,743 | 483.6] 16,435 | 7,660,729 | 466.1 
eben DIV LS ae { 
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Carrots were somewhat more injured by the drouth than turnips and mangels, but 
they, too, were enabled to make good headway in the latter part of the season. The 
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acreage and yield were much the same as in the previous year, the annexed table giving 
the comparison in detail : 






































| 1886. 1885. 
Districts. Bush. Bush. 
Acres. Bushel. per Acres, Bushels. per 

Acre. Acre, 

Takes Erie jensen eae a4 613 208,297 | 339.8 610 218,209 | 357.7 

Lake Hiuroncece. eee ee 856 $22,490 | 376.7 757 344,559 | 455.2 
Georgian Bayi ..cc.%e. sat 1,096 450,606 | 411.1 1,079 435,088 | 403.2) -~ 

West ilidlandsh3.) eae s, 1955 816,562 | 418.1 1,985 736,333 | 370.9 

MiakenOMoaliOn ct thes ch Les eg 2,447 930,866 | 380.4 2,476 1,019,168 | 411.6 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa .. 1,471 453,200 | 308.1 1,184 387,886 | 327.6 

| Bast Midland .....5....... 710 264,380 | 372.4 797 285,089 | 357.7 

| Northern, Distiicts......... 121 32,350 | 267.3 136 39,987 | 264.6 

obalss nal. centeers 9,267 3,478,751 | 375.4 9,024 3,462,319 383.7 











The weather was extremely favorable for the harvesting of roots, and they were 
nearly all housed in excellent condition. | 
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Wm. Millen, Gosfield, Essex : Potatoes are small; too dry. Turnips almost a failure, as they have not 
grown for a month. When the potatoes, etc., were small, we had a very heavy rain, which scalded them ; 
since then we have had a drought and everything is small. 


E. B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: Potatoes in s»me places badly affected by a very small insect (aphis). 
Potato beetles very numerous. Drouth has prevented due growth. In other places, vines healthy; tubers 
small and few; the late rains have had a favorable effect. Mangles and carrots are doing well. 


Geo. Green, Chatham, Kent: The bugs have destroyed many acres, and the long dry spell has retarded 
their growth. There will be more small ones than of late years. Mangel-wurzels look well ; turnips arenot 
much grown—I do not know of a patch around here; carrots are dried out. 


D. McKillop, Aldboro’, Elgin: Potatoes in some parts of the township have been very seriously affected 
by the drouth; more particularly so on hard clay lands and gravelly soils. On sandy soils the crop 
promises to be fair—where properly attended to. Bugs have been very numerous this season. The same 
remarks will apply to turnips, mangel-wurzels and carrots. 


A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk : Potatoes promise well if the present heavy rain storms do not 
continue too long, though symptoms of rot are visible occasionally. All other root crops look healthy, 
where attention has been given them. 


F. A. Nelles, Seneca, Haldimand: Roots promise tolerably well, although thé mangels did not start 
well on account of a couple of weeks dry weather at seeding time. 


Jas. McClive, Bertie, Welland: Roots are not doing well; season started too late and afterwards too 
dry. Roots are not generally cultivated, but mangels succeed best and give best results. I prefer the 
Yellow Globe mangels. 


John Varcoe, Colborne, Huron: Potatoes will be a very poor crop in this township this year. The 
potato beetle has been extremely bad, and besides that the vines have made very poor growth; they look 
weak. All other root crops are looking very fair, but are all suffering a little from the drouth. 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: Good seed potatoes were scarce, and much of the seed shipped in 
did not grow well. The season has been so very dry and the ravages of the bugs so severe that the 
tubers are not large or very plentiful in the hills. Turnips are not promising very well, except those 
sown early on very well prepared land; a great many fields ploughed under. Mangels very thin as a 
rule, and backward on account of drouth ; carrots same as mangels. 


John Douglass, Arran, Bruce: Potatoes very much affected with bugs, will not be a heavy crop. 
Turnips promise well; no insect pest this year; weather favorable. Mangels will also be an average 
crop; carrots not so good. 


W. Totten, Keppel, Grey : Roots are looking well; turnips will be a fair crop; mangels not exten- 
sively grown but look well. Potatoes look well, but the potato-bug is persisting in its right to the 
fields. The farmers are using ParisGreen freely. Carrots are only grown in small areas. 


James Brodie, Artemesia, Grey: Potatoes in some cases look well, in others, either from bad seed 
or some other cause, they look very poor, not more than half of the ground being covered. Turnips 
and mangel-wurzels look well at present but rain is badly needed. 











Angus Bell, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Potatoes and other root crops are in a very flourishing condition 
and a large yield is expected. Potatoes in particular are an excellent crop, though the potato-beetle is 
still troublesome. Many new varieties of potatoes are being introduced. 


R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Roots generally promising, except potatoes. Potatoes the worst crop 
I can remember seeing in this district; they seem to have failed from extreme drouth after planting 
and disease in the sets planted, causing big gaps in the rows ; the bug just as bad as usual. The other 
root crops are promising ; turnips little injured by the fly. 


James Anderson, E. Zorra, Oxford : Potatoes look well where good seed was planted, but most of the 
seed was imported from other counties and seemed to have been injured in transit ; bugs as plentiful as ever. 
Turnips have grown very slowly on account of the dry hot weather, but are very even and promise well ; 
mangels look well but have suffered the same as turnips; carrots very little grown. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Potatoes promise well, but bugs very thick, more than I ever saw 
before. Turnips on loamy soil look very well, clay not so good; I have as good as ever I had. Mangels 
and carrots also promise a heavy crop. _ Roots as a rule promise a heavy crop on good land; clay got baked 
a little and they are not as forward on it. 


A. McLaren, Hibbert, Perth : Potatoes were promising in appearance early in the season but are now 
getting yellow, the tubers dying away. The appearance of turnips at present is promising, but they are in 
need of rain and moisture; mangel-wurzels and carrots are a total failure, owing to the dry weather. 


Thomas Steele, Downie, Perth : Potatoes a poor crop, did not grow well; the cause is a disputed point, 
some saying bad seed and others too dry. The seed had all to be imported here ; I think it got hurt in 
transit. Turnips looking splendid, very little fly this year; mangel-wurzels very good ; carrots very good 
but thin on the ground, as the braird was not good owing to dry weather. 

James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Potatoes look very bad almost everywhere ; between bugs and bad 
seed we do not expect a good crop. Turnips will be fair, mangolds look well, also carrots; the weather was 
favorable here so far. 

H. McDougall, E. Luther, Dufferin : Potatoes generally good, some seed missed in the spring, probably 
being bad at planting ; I notice some of the stalks withering; on examination it is found to be decayed at 
the bottom of stalk up to level of the ground. Turnips are promising a good crop; neither mangels nor 
carrots are much grown here, but the few that have been planted are in good condition. 


_John Secord, Grantham, Lincoln: The root cropsare only doing middling owing to the lack of 
moisture. The potato bug is doing his work, and only for the Paris Green it would destroy the crop. 


John Ireland, Ancaster, Wentworth ; Potatoes do not look generally very promising. The bugs have 
done great injury and the dry weather has also had an effect. Turnips are doing very well when sown 
before the ground became dry so that, they had an early start. Mangels and carrots very promising, 


Dr. F.C. Sibbald, Georgina, York: Potatoes very good, but bugs thick as ever, requiring to be sprinkled 
with Paris Green every week. Turnips, mangels and carrots all looking well. The rain which fell on the 
14th July and at short intervals since then has generally improved all crops. 


Wm. James Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Potatoes show a fair prospect ; they were attacked by the 
Colorado beetle to a large extent, but by the use of Paris Green the crop is kept from being destroyed. The 
turnip prospect is good; not much attacked by the fly. Other roots show a good prospect. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland: All roots promise fair returns except potatoes, which in 
some cases are a complete failure owing to drought and bugs. 


Leonard Wager, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington : Potatoes look well but lots of bugs. Mangels and 
turnips look extra good. 

-R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Potatoes look well but are badly attacked by the bugs; they 
were unusually plentiful this year. Mangels look fairly well; when late sown the drought set them back ; 
carrots about the same as mangels. All depends on the autumn weather, whether they will do well or 
otherwise. 

Thomas McDowell, South Gower, Grenville: The potato, which is about the only root crop raised in 
this section, looks well; some say that their potatoes are beginning to be struck with rust. Slip-shod 
farmers, as usual, have their potatoes more or less damaged by the irrepressible potato bug. 


Robert Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Potatoes promising ; turnips not raised: mangels and carrots 
doing well. 

James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: Potatoes looked promising until lately, when in many places the 
tops have become blackened ; supposed. to be a blight. The bugs are not worse than usual. Turnips that 
have escaped the fly look well; mangels are good in general; also carrots are good. The fly was hard on 
turnips and mangels in their early stages. 

Wm. McClintock, E. Hawkesbury, Prescott: Potatoes are the only kind of root crop raised about 
these parts. The bug gave some trouble, but with Paris green and land plaster we soon disposed of them. 
T see in several places signs of rust ; the leaves are falling off, and have that strong smell that potatoes have 
when affected with the rot. 

Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: Carrots, mangels and turnips, from present appearance, will be an 
excellent crop. Potatoes have a good appearance; we had good new potatoes on the first of July, the 
earliest for many years. 

John Whelan, Brudenell and Lyndoch, Renfrew: Root crops of all kinds are looking well, and there is 
promise of an abundant yield; no insects or grubs to hurt so far except the potato bug, but this is being 
successfully fought with Paris green and London purple. 
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A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark: Roots of all kinds look remarkably well for this time of year. No 
insects except the beetles on potatoes, which appear to be more numerous this year than ever, but Paris 
green fixes them all right. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Roots of all kinds arein excellent condition and promise an abundant 
crop. Carrots and mangels are further advanced than ordinarily at this date; turnips have made an 
excellent start and promise an extra yield. Potatoes are doing well, but the Colorado potato beetle has 
flourished beyond all former years and required diligent application of Paris Green to keep them in check. 


James S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: Roots are very promising ; the late rains have saved the crop. 
Potatoes doing well; turnips, carrots and mangels are very promising; the farmers are finding out that it 
pays to raise them—hence they are going in largely for root crops. 


Hugh Caldwell, Chandos, Peterboro’: Roots good; all doing well. Early potatoes good and dry ; some 
neglected fields were injured by bug. Weather just what was required. 


Chas. R. Stewart, Dysart, etc., Haliburton: All roots are looking well. Potatoes are looking splendid; 
less bugs than usual; have not had to use Paris green at all. Turnips very promising. Have carrots in 
use for the table; very fine. The weather has been very favorable for all roots. 


Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Potatoes promises to be a good crop if late rains do not cause them 
to rot like last year. Turnips, mangel-wurzels and carrots are looking well; somewhat infested by insects 
in the early part of the season. At present the weather is uncommonly favorable ; a few more showers will 
warrant an extra crop. 


J. Early, Chaffey, Muskoka: All kinds of roots are splendid ; no damage by frost; some little damage 
to the turnips by the fly. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


_ John Wright, Dover, Kent: Potatoes—quality good, but a very small crop, owing to drouth and the 
beetle. There were none rotten. All roots are small crops generally, but some few plots that got an early 
start have done very well. The season is splendid at present for securing the crop for winter. 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Potatoes are variable. Some complain of rot on heavy soils, but 
not general, 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Potatoes were injured by the white grub, but very few rotted. 
Potatoes are a light crop owing to the drought. Mangels are an excellent crop and pretty much all har- 
vested. Carrots and turnips will be harvested next week. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Potatoes were a fair crop and of good quality, but they are 
rotting fast since taken up. 


John Meharg, Houghton, Norfolk: Potatoes are a good crop and of good quality. In low heavy soil 
they are rotting some, but as a general thing they are not rotting much. Turnips are looking well and are 
growing nicely yet, and everything looks favorable for a good crop. The root crop is likely to be taken care 
of in good order as the weather is very favorable at present. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand : Potatoes are an excellent crop and give a large yield, with no 
rot. Mangels very large and a fine crop; turnips good, also carrots. Potatoes are about all pitted or put 
into cellars. We are busy now lifting mangels and carrots. The turnips are growing yet. 


Wm. Chalmers, Sherbrooke, Haldimand: Potatoes are good but the sample is somewhat smaller than 
last year. A good many have rotted after being dug. The loss will probably amount to 30 per cent. 


G. E. Robertson, Wainfleet, Welland : Potatoes are generally in good condition. There are some cases 
of rot, but not serious. : 


Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton : Potatoes very good indeed ; no rot heard of in any direction ; 
but smaller than usual in many localities on account of so much dry weather during the sowing season. 
Turnips are excellent, yielding 1,000 bushels to the acre in a few places, 


Jno. Wright, Goderich, Huron: Condition and quality of potatoes are good where they were kept clear 
of the bugs, but a good many farmers have not enough for theirown use. They have not been injured by 
rot. Turnips are very good. Mangels are a fine crop and carrots are good. Mangels and carrots are 
secured, and turnips will be mostly all taken up this week. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: The quality of potatoes grown this year is very good, but 
with the greater number of farmers the yield has been miserable. In certain localities and under special 
circumstances the yield has been remarkable. No injury from rot. The cause of failure has been the dry 
summer. Turnips, carrots, and mangels, an excellent crop all over. Carrots and mangels all secured, and 
a large part of the turnip crop in. 


D. McNaughton, Bruce, Bruce: Potatoes generally in this locality are poor, the plant from its start 
having a delicate appearance, caused no doubt by planting unsound seed and the dry weather; no rot. 
Mangels were very large but very thin in the ground. Carrots were a good crop. 


Joseph Townsend, Sullivan, Grey: Taking it all round, potatoes are only a poor crop this year. The 
long orn kept them back and they never rallied on clay soil. There is but very little rot. Turnips 
very good. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Potatoes vary from very bad all the way to very good. They are not 
at all affected by the rot, but on dry soil the hot, dry weather through July and August burned them right 
up. Turnips when sown were favored with a shower or two which gave them a start and carried them 
through the dry spell, and the fall rains made them a splendid crop. They are now being stored for the 
winter. Mangels and carrots are also a good crop. 
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Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe : The rot appeared to strike the potatoes late and damaged some pieces 
very much, but housing, as last season, seems to have arrested its ravages. Turnipsgood. Mangels excel- 
lent; the rains seem to suit thiscrop. Carrots good. Much has been secured and much out. There are 
always a number of ‘‘afternoon” farmers, 


Geo, Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: A light crop, injured slightly by rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots— 
crop and quality good. Mangels and carrots secured ;. turnips still in the ground. 


_ Wim. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex: Potatoes are of the very best quality, but not a very large 

yield. I hear no word at all of any rot. Turnips made very little headway through all the dry season until 

of late they seem to pick up, but will be under an average. Mangels have done very well and will be a 

sorte Carrots have not come up to,an average. Roots are just being handled at this date with good 
peed. . 


Richard Jolliffe, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Potatoes are of an excellent quality and a fair average 
crop. ae are some signs of rot since taking up. Mangels and carrots are good crops and are taken 
care of. 


A. H. Secord, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Potatoes are a poor crop generally in these parts and are 
rotting badly. From present appearances they will nearly all go. Other roots are good. Not much has 
been done towards housing these at the present. 


R. A. Brown, West Nissouri, Middlesex . I have this year the largest, driest and most abundant yield 
of potatoes that I have had for 22 years ; had 100 bushels from 4 acre. Plenty of ‘manure and cultivation, 
with the dry season, are the causes. Some farmers will have to buy for their own use. None are rotten. 
Burbank and Chili have done best. My own turnips were only excelled once since I have been farming— 
that was in 1872. I had several that weighed 96 ibs. Turnips are generally good, but spring drought 
shortened the mangels. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Potatoes thin crop, few in number, but of first-class quality. 
No rot worth mentioning. Turnips are a very fine crop and mostly secured in good condition. Mangels 
are a very poor crop in general; all harvested. Not many carrots grown, but fair crop. 


Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Potatoes were about an average, but rotting badly on clay and 
heavy, loamy soils. They will be scarce and dear and are worth now in the city 75c. per bag of 90 ibs, 
Turnips are about an average ; sound and good quality. 


Duncan Stewart, North Easthope, Perth: Potatoes are extra good and dry, but the crop is far below 
an average, in many cases not one-quarter crop. No rot of any account, Turnips very good and splendid 
weather to harvest them. : 


_Geo. Leversage, Fullarton, Perth: Potatoes have been a very unequal crop. Some have a good crop, 
while others will not have enough fer family use; no rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots are generally 
very good. Mangels all saved and farmers busy among turnips. 


Duncan Macfarlane, Puslinch, Wellington : Potatoes in some fields, where late, are a fine crop ; in others 
they are a very poor crop. In damp ground the rot has injured them ; where the ground is dry there is no 
rot. Turnips are a very fine crop. Mangels very good ; carrots very good. We are busy securing root 
crops for winter. 


W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington : Potatoes good in quality, but very considerably affected by disease— 
dry rot. All other roots sound. Mangels and carrots all up, and turnips half harvested. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Potatoes are of good quality, but a poor crop. The seed did not 
grow well, except some that we got from Prince Edward Island; these yielded 200 bushels per acre. 
Turnips a regular crop, but not large. Mangels a poor crop, mostly re-sown with turnips. 


Thos. Mitchell, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Potatoes good and quality never better; no rot to speak 
of. Turnips, mangels, sugar beets and carrots quite equal to the immense crop of last year, and of rather 
better quality. All busy securing for the winter; another fine week and the bulk will be secured. 


eet Bailey, Melancthon, Dufferin: Quality of potatoes good, but crop small on account of dry 
weather. 


A. G. Muir, North Grimsby, Lincoln: All kinds of root crops are extremely good, except potatoes, 
which are poor and will not average over one-half a crop. Turnips, mangels and carrots not gathered yet. 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wentworth: Potatoes in some cases are an excellent crop. In other cases, 
especially where late in planting, they did not all come up, in consequence of drouth, and are therefore 
light. White Elephant, Late Rose, and several other varieties are injured by rot. ‘Turnips a fair crop. 
Mangels and carrots also fair. Roots are not very extensively raised. Some farmers have secured their 
mangels and carrots ; others are pulling them at present. Turnips not yet touched. 


Ww, Clements, county of Halton : Potatoes good; a light crop on the clay, but very good on the sand 
near the front of the county; no rot. Turnips very good and also mangels. Have not commenced to house 
them yet. 

Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: Potatoes in this locality have been in general very poor. In some © 
instances there were not any more potatoes taken up than were planted. The cause was, I believe, that 
potatoes were kept in warm cellars and had sprouted too much_before planting. Another cause was the 
season being very dry. Mangels and turnips are a good crop. Carrots are not much grown, but what are 
grown are good. 

W. H. Proctor, King, York: Potatoes are housed in good condition. The quality is medium. The 
rot has affected some, but not nearly so much as last year. Turnips, mangels and carrots are good crops. 
Busy securing roots now. 
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George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: The quality of potatoes is good, butthey are a very light crop. No 
rot has yet appeared. Turnips are rather small. Mangels fair, not very large. Carrots very fair. Roots 
of all kinds have been housed in good order, except turnips, the bulk of them being yet in the ground, 


Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: Potatoes very good quality. Have not heard of a single instance 
of rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots all very good quality. The drouth hurt them considerably in the 
latter part of August and beginning of September. Good progress has been made in securing all but turnips ; 
farmers are busy at them now. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: Potatoes are good in quality, a small yield, but good sample. I have 
not seen a sign of rot this year in mine. I have heard that some have a little in clay land. Turnips a fair 
crop, but not so good as last year, on account of drouth. Mangels poor; carrots small. About half the 
roots are saved in good condition. 











Robt. Hodge, sr., Clarke, Dirham: Potatoes very fine and good quality; no rot in this part ; light 


crop. Turnips suffered by dry weather. Mangels very good ; carrots an average crop. ° 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: Potatoes are exceptionally good ; no appearance of rot. Turnip, 
mangels and carrots are also a good crop. The root crop is now being taken up and secured without, so far, 
the slightest injury from frost. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland : Potatoes—condition, quality and yield very good ; about 200 
bushels to the acre. Turnips, mangels and carrots all very good, but not extensively cultivatedhere. Good 
progress has been made in securing, » 


M. Morden, Brighton, Northumberland: Potatoes are not good, Rot and scab will ruin half the crop. 


George N. Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward : Quality of potatoes good. In very heavy land 
late potatoes were hurt, but not badly, by the rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots are looking well, but are 
in the ground yet. 


H. A. McFaul, Hillier, Prince Edward: Potatoes are a rather small crop from the extreme dry 
weather and the potato bug. Not much rot. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington : Potatoes are of good quality ; crop not near so heavy 


as last year; very little complaint of rot. Turnips, mangels and carrots are good crops. They have all been 
housed for winter. 


Fred. Membery, Adolphustown, Lennox and Addington: Some pieces of potatoes will average 120 
bushels per acre, and others are not worth digging. On the whole there will be a shortage in this county. 
Other roots not raised much. 


D. J. Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: Potatoes are of an excellent quality ; very slight indication of 
rot in localities. Turnips good and yet growing. Mangels also good and growing. Carrots are good, 
Potatoes are all saved in good condition ; other roots are not dug as the season is so favorable ; the greatest 
growth was in the past month. 


John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston, Frontenac: Potatoesa splendid crop. Some farmerstell me that 
though the potatoes are very large, there are but few in the hill. I must report a marked diminution 


eon numbers of the Colorado beetle ; this is the first year since 1875 that I have used no Paris green 
whatever. 


W. Y. Newman, Oxford, Leeds and Grenville: Potatoes are a poor crop, both in quality and quantity, 


being small and doughy. Turnips, mangels and carrots good. The root crop has been all housed or pitted 
in good condition. 


John B. Wilson, Front of Lansdowne, Leeds and Grenville: Potatoes very dry and a good size; very 
few rotten. Turnips, mangels and carrots, few raised, except in gardens, and these are of good qualty. 
About all are secured for the winter. 


__G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas: Potatoes not very good, especially on heavy soil. They were struck 
with rust and commenced to rot about the middle of August, but from some cause stopped rotting. What 
were left were very good. 


R. Anderson, Cornwall, Stormont: Two-thirds of potatoes taken with rot. Turnips, mangels and 
carrots are good, and nearly all secured, but there is not any great quantity of them raised in this township. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : Potatoes are a good crop where they were not injured by rot. 
In some places it would not pay to dig them ; in other places half a crop, according to sou. All heavy soils 
more or less injured. All other root crops splendid, giving good encouragement to beginners. 


James Surch, South Plantagenet, Prescott: Potatoes rusted badly, and are inferior in quantity and 
quality. Many complain of rot. Turnips are good, the best for some years. Mangels fair and carrots a 
good crop. Roots are all secured in good condition, the weather being favorable, 


Alfred Hill, Cumberland, Russell: Potatoes fair, what are left, but the greater part rotted in the 
ground before digging commenced. Turnips, mangels and carrots a good crop. They are about all out of 
the ground. 

Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: !'The potato crop was a very poor one. In low clay land they were 
badly injured by the rot. What were planted on high land remained sound, but very small. Mangels, 
carrots and turnips were a good crop, They are about all secured for the winter. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Potatoes are badly affected with the rot. Those that were 
seemingly sound and good when dug are decayed now on being taken from the pits into cellars. About half 
acrop. Turnips are a good crop, and were harvested in first-class condition. Mangels and carrots not 
grown here to any large extent; a fair crop, and housed in good condition. 


George Sparling, Stafford, Renfrew: Potatoes very numerous, but about two-thirds of them spoiled by 
rot. Turnips in good condition and of good quality. 


Peter Guthrie, Darling, Lanark : Potatoes are an excellent crop and of good quality ; no rot. 
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G. Hamilton, Ramsay, Lanark: Potatoes are a light crop; affected by blight of some kind which dried 
up the stocks long before maturity, which has caused a short crop. They are considerably injured by rot 
aiso, Turnips, mangels and carrots are fair crops. All secured. 


Nelson Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Potatoes are of the very best quality; none rotten. Turnips, 
mangels, and carrots are in splendid condition, and four-fifths of them are secured in winter quarters. 


_. W. A. Maxwell, Laxton, Victoria: Potatoes have not been injured by rot about here. Whatever 
injury they sustained was from the long drouth. Turnips have not been harvested yet, but from appear- 
ance they look small in size. 


A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: Potatoes are good, and not troubled with rot this year. The crop 
is somewhat deficient owing to drouth at the time when rain was most wanted. Quality good. Other 
roots have done well, 


_ Wm. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Potatoes are good in quality, but a light crop. There is a 
slight appearance of rot since they were housed. 1 


harvest week. 


Roots are all up except turnips, and this is their 


George Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Potatoes good, but not more than three-fourths of a crop ; not 


injured by rot. 


Turnips, mangels and carrots good. Most of the roots are taken up in this section. 


Dan. Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Potatoes are the best in point of crop or quality known for 


years. 
roots are secured. 


There will be slight loss from rot where grown in low, wet soil. 


Turnips the same. 


Nearly all 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton : Potatoes the best crop for many years. They are unsaleable 


at 20 cents per bushel. 


Thousands of bushels could be bought at 20 cents, and they are very fine. 
No word can describe their excellence except the word ‘“‘ galoptious.” 


No rot. 
All roots are simply splendid. 


Edward Bray, jr., Stisted and Stephenson, Muskoka: Potatoes were a very good crop ; very few rotted. 


Turnips not quite as good as other years. 


secured for winter. 


Carrots and mangels were excellent. 


They are all taken up and 


Charles Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Potatoes are very good. A little rot but not much. The 
Mangels are good; they are beginning to be more 


quality is very good. 


appreciated by farmers. 


Turnips are a very even crop, 
Carrots are the same. 


The roots are all nearly secured. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound : Potatoes are good in quality and size, but a small yield. No 


appearance of rot. 


Turnips and carrots are good in quality and a large yield. 


Capt. D. Macfarlane, Foley, Parry Sound: Potato crop fair; not equal to last year; rotting on clay 


soil. Turnips fair. 


Most of the roo crop secured, 


J. H. Johnston, Sandfield, Algoma: Potatoes are of extra quality. No injury by rot or any other 
Potatoes are mostly secured ; turnips are still growing. 


Cause. 


Other roots are good. 


COMPARATIVE YIELD OF FIELD CROPS. 


The comparative yield of field crops in a series of years enables us to ascertain the 
direction in which the agricultural industry of the country is tending, and in the history 
of crops we learn the causes which operate to give results, as well as to influence general 


movements. 


The following table presents the yield of our principal field crops for five 


successive years, together with the average yield of each crop for the period (1882-6) : 


Field Crops. 1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1882, 1882-6. 
Fall Wheat,  Bush...| 18,071,142 | 21,478,281 | 20,717,631 | 11,656,957 | 31,277,018 | 20,635,843 
Spring Wheat ‘¢ ..| 9,518,553 | 9,129,881 | 14,609,661 | 9,726,063 | 9,665,995 | 10,530,031 
Barley “ |_| 19,512,278 | 16,538,587 | 19,119,041 | 18,414,337 24,284,407 | 19,572,730 
Oats «© | 58,665,608 | 55,229,742 | 57,696,304 | 54,573,609 | 50,501,701 | 55,338,393 
Rye «| 1,106,462 , 1,271,506 | 1,648,259 | 3,012,240 | 3,473,799 —— 
Pease ‘© | 16,043,734 | 14,006,192 | 13,691,607 | 10,673,723 | 11,006,115 | 13,084,274 | 
Corn (in ear) ‘© | 110,805,309 | 10,741,391 | 12,935,889 |........... 13,420,664 | 11,975,813 
Buckwheat « 1,678,708 | 1,530,675 | 1,484,570 |........... 1,262,973 | 1,489,231 
Beans «“ 482,072 | 496,564 + 592,044 |........... 409,910 | 495,148 
Potatoes « |! 16,012,358 | 21,091,144 | 27,546,261 | 16,400,782 | 18,432,145 | 19,896,538 
Mangel-wurzels ‘‘ | 8,787,743 7,660,729 | 8,655,184 | 6,252,015 | 7,711,420 | 7,813,418 
Carrots «“ 3,478,751 | 3,462,319 | 4,197,200 | 3,984,436 | 4,009,975 | 3,826,536 
Turnips «| 47,061,053 | 41,137,735 | 44,406,363 | 29,879,354 | 35,359,331 | 39,568,767 
Hay and Clover, Tons. .| 2,994,446 | 3,252,155 | 3,044,912 | 4,115,535 | 2,090,626 | 3,099,535 
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A few crops, such as buckwheat, beans and mangel-wurzels, maintain a steady uni- 
formity ; rye is rapidly, and corn more slowly decreasing ; fall wheat and spring wheat 
have alternated with the failures which have overtaken them, and the low prices have 
not induced farmers to increase the acreage allotted to these cereals; barley, which shared 
with fall wheat in the bountiful harvest of 1882. is maintaining what appears to be its 
average ; oats is steadily increasing in volume, and pease is increasing rapidly since the 
disappearance of its old enemy the bug. Pease was an old-time favorite with the Ontario 
farmer, its feeding qualities being unequalled by barley, oats or corn, and therefore it is 
not surprising that it should so soon regain its old place. Turnips are also in growing 
demand for fodder, and the average yield is already very large. Hay shows no fluctuation 
since the failure of the crop of 1882 (due to the up-rooting of clover by spring frosts) and 
the consequent increase of acreage seeded for the next year. The proportion which the 
produce of last year’s crops bears to the average of the five years is indicated in the 
following table, over groups of counties and the whole Province—the average of each crop 
being represented by 100: 
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2 ale Z Poul ie soe eat We 
& SPB keg OWN at Mies) pial ne ace at farnes 
Crops. ‘o | of | PE | eS | ob | G8) .3 | 88) 8 
42 | ah) 84 | 8S | 39 | 0 | #5 | 84 | 2 

= _ O = — oD) = ZA A 
Hall W Meat ean aie ta toate ka 102 97 64 89 73 47 | 107 18 88 
Spring Wheat .............5. 100} 92| 94] 82]: 8s6| 102| 89] 64] 90 
Fall and Spring Wheat ..... 101 96 76 88 fh) 93 95 62 89 
Barley j.esaces arn encase 95 94 | 104 94 | 106 88 | 107 | 122); 100 
02) 7 Wap ys ovis ean hh A cat 1084) 204 T1G  LOE TOSS LOT sii Lene OUT auc OG 
ARY.6 .a.apophagek Cee cane svete ent 74 83 35 62 56 4] 63 59 53 
Peaser nels See ieee 157 126/913 49130 126 98 | 123 96 | 123 
(OTN CaS tales eae Obes eee 97 STi yl al 85 74 81 75 71 90 
Buckwheat, sieedesadsoees LOB ALLA LOL LOFT Sb ey OZ tee oe 75; 118 
Heats Moa, oes eee re nee eee 108 | 1121 122 53 84 82 94 89 97 
Hay and Clover... sis. bees 93 93 89 88 98: 1 91.09 98 85 97 
POtAtOeS Ie coats este ee ese 71 65 (ire 75 84 83 OOM Le 80 
Mangels wirzels <7 ns sc. weve oe 134 | 115 | 106 |} 122; 100; 104] 110; 184) 112 
CAT YOURS sabe tele Bae Agee tio ie 120 84 93 91 82 96 | 104; 100 ol 
PDUTTIOS etek at aele hee ore tt ake 1O7 1 41104 IS D1 fet 1235) 123s Rese a2 PAL 
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The wheat production last year exceeded the average of five years in the Lake Erie 
counties only, while for the province it was 11 per cent. less. Barley was less than the 
average in four groups of counties and greater in four others, but over the province it 
attained the average. The production of oats exceeded the average of five years by 6 per 
cent., of pease by 23 per cent., of buckwheat by 13 per cent., of mangel-wurzels by 12 
per cent., and of turnips by 19 per cent ; the production of beans and hay was less than 
the average by 3 per cent., of carrots by 9 per cent., of corn by 10 per cent., of potatoes 
by 20 per cent., and of rye by 47 per cent. 

The averages of yield per acre are shown for each crop in the following table, (1) for 
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groups of counties last year, and (2) for the whole province in 1885 and 1886, and in 
the five-years period : 

































































2 ¢ E E : 2 a¢ E Es The Province. 
Field Crops. S| Se) Se) ee | ee es ee yee 

S | Sh | SA | ee | $9 | O | 8 | ZO | 1986, | 1985. |1882-6 1982-5 

- 1 A TEENN iets 
Fall Wheat.......... 20.0| 22.0 oe 21.1| 18.5| 20.1} 25.0] 16.0| 20.4] 24.5] 21.0) 211 
| Spring Wheat....... 14.5| 13.7|16.8) 14.3 17.81!" 17.5') 16.6} 15.7 16.5). 11.4 | 16:1 |) 16.0 
Fall & Spring Wheat.! 19.7| 20.0| 17.4] 19.3) 18.2] 17.7] 189] 15.7| 188) 183] 19.0| 19.1 
ihn eae ..| 25.3} 28.0] 26.4] 283) 26.5] 25.1| 25.3| 23.1} 26.5| 27.7] 26.9) 27.0 
ORES eee 39.2| 36.5) 35.2] 383) 36.9] 33.7] 34.3] 32.1| 36.2] 35.8| 37.1| 37.4 
ER Gah 4.0 «ok 2 45.5} 21.3) 16.1] 19.9| 14.5].183| 16.1] 19.1; 163}.16.2| 16.9] 16.9 
| Pease.. -.:.. si ere eh 22,1} 24.0| 23.2] 24.6] 22.8] 19.8] 22.2] 20.4] 22.8] 21.7] 21.6] 213 
| Corn (in ear) ........ 74.0| 67.2| 583| 67.9] 58.9] 57.6| 54.2] 41.1] 69.0| 64.0] *67.9| 67.6 
| Buckwheat.......... 20.8; 16.1| 18.6! 21.4] 22.3} 26.1) 25.2] 29.6] 23.7] 24.8] *24.0| 24.1 
Pecans aces. 2 sae ths 22.4| 20.9| 23.9| 21.2} 23.1] 25.9] 25.0] 29.4| 22.9] 20.1] *21.9) 21.6 
We ceataasy. 610% Jy 4. 103.6 | 89.7 | 110.4 | 108.4 | 109.7 | 120.0 | 145.9 | 185.9 | 114.3 | 132.0 | 125.0 | 127.2 
| Mangel-wurzels...... 510.2 | 521.3 | 519.2 | 534.4 | 445.3 | 379.8 | 430.1 | 309.4 | 483.6 | 466.1 | 454.5 | 446.7 
Carrots sande <4))-ochk 339.8 | 376.7 | 411.1 | 418.1 | 380.4 | 308.1 | 372.4 | 267.3 | 375.4 | 383.7 | 402.1 | 379.6 
i Pariiipes) oe, co: ees 418.2 | 486.8 | 479.2 | 521.6 | 453.9 | 375.5 | 444.7 | 340.9 | 475.7 | 402.1 | 409.9 | 392.9 
| Hay and Clover...... 1.35 | 1.19} 1.09] 1.35] 1.38] 1.39] 1.15 o1| 1.35 | 1.43 | 1.42) 1.45 











* Average for the four years 1882-4-5-6. 


Comparing the yield of 1886 with the yield of the period, it will be observed that it 
was in almost every respect an average harvest year—that is to say, the yield of each 
crop differs little from the average yield of the period. The average yield of five years, 
consequently, is nearly identical with the average of four years, as appears by comparison 
of the figures in the last two columns of the table ; it is in roots only that a divergency 
is noticeable. But to ascertain definitely what an actual average of the various field 
crops of the province is, we must await the results of a few more harvests. The follow- 
ing table gives the proportion which the yield per acre of last year’s crops bears to the 
average of five years—the latter again being represented by 100, as in the table of total 
produce : 
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fare g |2d| 22| #8 |é | 42) ee | 22 | ‘se 

2 4" | gh fee) 3° | 2° | a2 | 85 a" 

GLOW CBG. aia. xo oo oes a0 see 101 | 104 82 99 85 | 110 | 119 75 | 97 
Spring Wheat ........00e005 94. 96-1) 1101 f 84:1 106) 1010) 2108: | 85. | > 102 
Fall and Spring Wheat ...... 101 | 103 94 98 94} 102); 112 85 99 
Darle yeaa wie on iene tales 100} 101 98 98 | 98 99 99 95 99 
CORES Ss Pets Meters add 24, seas bs 103 98 | 100 96 96 95 | 102 98 98 
Ry ergs sans Wena pocereccere 94 | 128 85 | 120 95 99) tee LOO 94 96 
(Pease: oes waco ces se <iaa's's © 108 | 104]; 103 | 109 | 106 98 | 109 90 | 105 
GOTT see oe ree SA So aire ae 99 | 108 | 103 98 99 | 109} 111) 106, 102 
| Buckwheat ....-..'.2......005 98 83 | 100 98 98°) 101} LOSsF 111 99 
Riis (Beans ;...!.<: eam .| 107 | 95| 132] 101} 100] 98] 124) 124] 105 
Hay and Clover............-- 92 88 87 | 87 94 | 100 91 78 94 
Potatoes ......cccerereeeeeee 87 75 85 90 96 Son On 11S 91 
Mangel-wurzels..........+-- oh BN a a ae fe 0 98 94} 103) 107 | 106 
CAN OUS oe. o's 9 2 c-ielen seen pe 114 97 | 102 | 104 96 90 | 108 100 99 
ARES Say. pS eh ne oe ae Seas ae Cat La 20 | TO in 1230 pt 1 0. |e EOS EO LOT A EEG 
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Here the ratio of average yield per acre, comparing last year with the period, is 
much closer than in the table of total product. The greatest divergence from the average 
is presented in potatoes and turnips, the former being 9 per cent. below and the latter 16 
per cent. above it. Pease and beans are each 5 per cent. above the average, and hay and 
clover 6 per cent. below it ; while wheat and barley are 1 per cent. and oats 2 per cent. 
below. In several of the groups of counties, however, the line of divergence is more 
irregular. . 


OnTARIO vs. AMERICAN Strates.—A comparison of the average yield per acre 
of cereals in Ontario and the principal grain-growing states of the American Union is 
presented in the following table : * 
































Crops. 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882, | 1882-6, 
aes abe) sad a AF Sn sem a EOE oe a ie 

Fall Wheat........ Ontario..... 20:47) 24.51 824.0 810, 68 96.3 1 2 
New York..... 16:30) (164 I16.5.91> 110.87) dos7 aa 148 

Pennsylvania..| 12.7 9.7 13.6 13.2 13.6 12.6 

Ohio Peas 15.0 | (10.2) 1° abs 10020) eA 3.8 

Michigan...... 16.0 | 19.3 | 165 | 140 | 168 | 16.4 

Indiana ....... 148° 40) 20/67) Se SAGA ie 66 eed sO 

Titihois 722.4). 13.7 8.6) 1° DG 0.0 021782 9 

Missouri....... 13.2 Ae tee oes Or aul es Moon aha BIR cae At 

California ..... 11.6 9401) 1880 518,00 18.0. | woo 

Kansas hose. as 11.4 10.6 16.5 17.5 19.9 15.2 

Spring Wheat ..... Ontario siti. . 16.555) Wds4 20:8 1626 ie 6i5 oy Soa 
Wisconsin ..... 11.5 11.5 14.0 123 14,4 12:7 

Minnesota..... 14:50) 4 OT © 1) 16-0 30 Veto Pied? 

lowaee ee 12:0 7) 719.35 20 hy eld 8 eel O18 ee 

Nebraska...... 11,0 1! Sil 4-5 edb Ose LO) solo 

Dakotaseeea. 1155 te 12:8) nl 4 tO) a1, Opie ec aaa 

Barley firwc oes one Ontarios s+: DGD AV 2T ad aioe Misco 2esOr te 2600 
New York..... 22,0 29-0 ye O9 fee Od, Das RO eae me aaa 

Wisconsin ..... 22.0 26.5 23.2 24.1 25.0 24.2 

Minnesota..... 22,077) 98.8 4) (24.9) |) 189-94) | esi ga lonad 

Tewat aga oe 22/64). 32350) 1 529.8 Jali (21,9 41 Oa Rone, 

Nebraska...... 22.0 23.4 21.0 22.1 23.0 22.3 

California ..... 02:9: i SEB Al) OI toa Ailes ane 2 fallieret Geta ara ONG 

Oars tu.) Rinees Ontariog acc. SO) |S DVS BOS 9) Noes) alos oun 7c 1 
New York..... 98:9 2719 1380.0 aie elis me 20.9.1) 29.6 

Pennsylvania..| 28.7 26.3 27.9 30.6 27.3 28.2 

Ohio zsh. 2 & el BOA) NS EeS len O10 Sara Sia. 326-4 aap f) 

Michigan ...... 29.5: 1° Sb essa eI B4iG || 1.81.7 tesa 

Indiana ....... 30.7 | 268 | 300 | 29.7 | 268 | 988 

Minors | ' oh 3 2] SKSe-) BESTE 82.8 9936.1... | 40, Tae 

Wisconsin ..... 28.4 | 838 ; 33.5 | 30.4 | 296 | 311 

Minnesota..... 34:4) 0 B49 (88.2. 1938.1) Saag eae 

Lomas. ciupoet S40} VERS SMaSGey ul MB4el 31.0 | 34.0 

Missouri....... 23.4 "| 0913 Vie ~08.7'' |, 28.7) aisoliees 2962 

| Kansasiy...,c28h! 26.49 1 B1y8 )y 86.02 | 4 SO 1 270 81316 

| Nebraska...... 29.5519 84.3° | 88.7) | e400 eine 28.5 1 32,2 











* The states’ averages in this table have been computed from the totals of acreage and product as given 
n the annual reports of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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For the province of Ontario as well as for the several states, the average yield is 
computed from returns of actual yield procured after the bulk of the grain was threshed, 
and to make the comparison a fair one those states have been selected in which each kind 
of cereal gives its best results. There are a number of other states where fall wheat is 
grown besides the nine for which averages are given in the table ; and so also there are 
other states besides those in the table where spring wheat, barley and oats are grown ; 
but the quantity of produce is, in each case, too insignificant for comparison. It will be 
observed that in the average of five years Ontario holds the lead throughout. Michigan, 
its nearest rival in fall wheat, is 4.6 bushels per acre behind our province, and Missouri’s 
average is less than one-half of ours. In spring wheat we exceed Iowa’s average by 4.7 
bushels and Dakota’s by 2 bushels per acre; in barley we lead California by 7.6 bushels 
and Wisconsin by 2.7 bushels per acre; while in oats the states’ averages range from 
26.2 in Missouri to 34.6 in Minnesota, against our average of 37.1 bushels per acre. Our 
fall wheat failed one season out of the five (1883), the result of a.mid-winter rain storm 
and subsequent cold spell which extended over the greater portion of Ontario, western New 
York and all the states of the Ohio valley. Our spring wheat also failed one season out 
of the five (1885), the result of unfavorable weather at the ripening stage. The barley 
and oats crops have been more fortunate, and their yearly averages have been nearly 
uniform throughout the period, saving the apparent failure of oats in Missouri in two 
successive seasons. The record thus far, then, is decidedly in favor of the province in 
the growth of the great staple cereals, and fully endorses the opinion of observant men 
on the favoring circumstances of our situation in the circle of the great lakes. 


FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 


Vegetation in the middle of May last year was every where much more advanced 
than in ordinary seasons, and ten to twenty days earlier than the year before. The spring 
opened a little later than usual, but the genial weather without any severe frosts which 
prevailed after the middle of April sent vegetation forward with a bound. In the southern 
counties the plum, peach and cherry trees blossomed in the latter part of April, and the 
apple trees at the beginning of May. In higher and colder districts, as in the southern 
part of Grey, fourteen hundred feet above sea level, vegetation was about two weeks later, 
and shortly after the middle of May apple blossoms were open. Fruit prospects at the 
middle of May were unusually good, the trees appearing to be healthy and the display of 
blossoms far beyond the ordinary. The only exception was the peach, which in most 
districts had succumbed to the severe weather of the previous winter and promised a 
failure from the start. With regard to other fruits the magnificent promise of the spring 
was unfulfilled, owing to the unfavorable weather of the later season. The failure to 
realize the expectations of the spring has not been fully accounted for. Probably the 
chief cause was the frost, which in the middle of May, after a protracted period of 
warmth, affected the orchards, which were then in bloom over the greater part of the 
province. Where the frost was very light or not felt at all, the heavy rains in some 
localities about the same time may have had an unfavorable influence. Drouth is also 
said by many correspondents to have been injurious in the western and south-western 
counties, affecting not only the quantity of fruit but its growth likewise. In north- 
eastern Ontario the rainfall was abundant, and no complaints came from there or from 
central Ontario of injury through dry weather. Every year the injury done by insects 
is more or less serious, and generally it is very unequally distributed geographically. 
Last year was no exception. There was but little injury by any insect pest reported from 
the East Midland counties, or from anywhere east of the bay of Quinte. Westward, in 
many counties the harm done was so slight as to be mentioned by but few, while some 
growers, even-in the counties most affected, reported remarkable immunity from loss 
through this cause. Apparently, in the Lake Huron counties insects did the most harm. 
The codling-moth was especially mentioned by several growers in Bruce, Huron and. 
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Lambton. In all these counties, and in Essex, Grey and Simcoe, as well as occasionally 
- elsewhere, the borer appears to have been at work extensively. In addition to the counties 
named, the counties of Kent, Wellington, Lincoln and Northumberland appear to have 
suffered from insect pests in not a few localities, while Halton seems to have been singu- 
larly free from injury. Although the damage arising from all these causes was very 
great, there was still a satisfactory yield of one or more varieties in most districts. 

The majority of the reports to the Bureau. indicated a comparative failure of the 
apple crop, more particularly of the winter varieties. This was all the more disappointing 
in that the promise at blossoming time was so extremely good. Numerous causes were 
assigned for the failure. One is the frost of May, which, as was before mentioned, did 
much damage in a great many counties. Insect pests, especially the apple aphis, were 
also numerous, no doubt receiving great encouragement from the warm weather of early 
May. Other correspondents mentioned a species of blight, which attacked the fruit soon 
after its formation, and was prevalent throughout the greater part of the province. This 
enemy did perhaps more than any other to lessen the crop of winter apples. Complaints 
were also made by many correspondents of the decay and death of apple trees, but from 
what causes it is not easy to ascertain. Probably the severe frosts of recent winters, 
alternating with mild weather, have had more effect in this way than any other agency. 
There is no doubt that lack of proper drainage and the want of a little attention in fall 
and spring have also occasioned the loss of a good many trees that should have been now 
in a healthy state. But even with all these adverse influences to contend against, the 
apple crop in many parts of the province was fairly good. In general, the trees bore 
most freely in the western and eastern extremities of the Province, while in the central 
districts there was a comparative failure. In a few localities, partly owing to the super- 
abundance of the crop and partly to the injured condition of fruit blown down by the 
October storm, apples were largely fed to stock. Generally, over the counties westward 
of Toronto, there was more or less surplus, as also in a few counties along Lake Ontario. 
In the Lake Huron and Lake Erie counties, thousands of barrels were. shipped to Eng- 


land. Prices were rather low, though profitable ; a common price reported in November - 


sn several localities in the Erie, Huron and West Midland counties being one dollar per 
barrel, though quotations of apples were given as low as ten cents per bushel. The 
demand was very good in many counties, while in others sales were slow even at very low 
prices. In the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties the orchard area, except in a few 
townships, is not sufficiently large at any time to supply the local demand. In Leeds 
and Grenville the crop was fairly good ; in the other St. Lawrence counties reports were 
less favorable. In Lanark, Carleton and Renfrew the orchards bore well, but, as is 
always the case, there was no surplus, excepting a small one in a few townships. The 
Ottawa counties had little loss of apples from any cause, and the trees were generally in 
sound condition. In the East Midland counties the crop varied much. In the extreme 
north of Hastings the few trees grown apparently did well; in the southern townships, 
along the Bay of Quinté, where the apple area is large, there was a small surplus, but the 
county as a whole had a crop probably a little short of its own requirements. In Peter- 
boro’ and Victoria the crop differed much in quality, the yield being good in some town- 
ships and poor in others. Blight affected many orchards, and though some localities had 
a good surplus these counties as a whole had not sufficient for home consumption. In 
Haliburton the yield was encouraging to local growers. The wind storm of October 
generally did little damage, excepting in the southern parts of Peterboro’ and Victoria. 
In the Lake Ontario counties the crop was below the average in quality, and in several 
of the eastern counties of the group it was rather inferior in quality. Spottedness was. 
referred to by several correspondents, and along the St. Lawrence many apples, especially 
of the sour varieties, were scabby. Injury by insects occurred in several localities, but. 
Ontario, York, Peel and Halton generally suffered least from this cause. Little reference 
was made in Lincoln to damage by the October storm, but in all the other counties many 
orchards lost much fruit. There was, however, in each of the counties a surplus of 
apples, though in Lincoln, Prince Edward and Ontario there was little more than enough 
for home consumption. In Northumberland, despite scab, blight, insects, wind and a 
poor crop, the more easterly townships shipped many apples to England. York did not. 
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lose much by insect pests, although the crop was decidedly below an average. But here, 
as in Peél and Halton; a surplus remained for sale elsewhere. In Prince Edward the 
trees were healthy, almost the only drawback being the damage done by the storms of 
October and March. In Lincoln they appeared to be less promising than in any other 
county along the lake. In Wentworth, York, Ontario and Durham the condition was 
fair, although complaints were made here and there of trees dying out. In some localities 
in Peel and Halton the trees were not doing well, but generally they were in good 
condition. In all the West Midland counties the apple crop was a fair one, and except 
in Dufferin, where the orchards are young, there was more or less surplus for market. 
In these counties the injury from insects was generally small, but from blight or some 
other cause localities in Waterloo, Wellington, Perth and Oxford lost many trees. The 
October wind storm in all these counties diminished the marketable crop, and large 
quantities of damaged apples were fit only for cider or for feeding to hogs. In parts of 
Waterloo cider apples sold at 10 to 15 cents and winter apples at 25 to 38 cents per bag, 
and in Middlesex at $1 per barrel, a sufficient indication of the plentifulness of fruit. 
The condition of fruit trees is usually fair and in many places decidedly good, excepting 
amongst orchards which showed evidences of blight. The Lake Erie counties had a large 
apple crop, especially in Norfolk and westward, and the condition of the trees, despite 
injury by insects and damage done by the storms, was good. In Elgin and Norfolk, 
especially, the trees were in a flourishing condition. In Elgin, Norfolk and Haldimand 
apples sold at one dollar per barrel delivered at the railway. The Lake Huron counties, 
especially Lambton and Huron, had a large crop and thousands of barrels were shipped 
from some localities for the English market. Prices unfortunately were not high. In 
Sombra, in Lambton, ten cents per bushel was the price quoted in November, and in 
several places very good apples sold at brisk demand for one dollar per barrel. In many 
localities in these counties insects, drouth and blight all did considerable damage, and the 
injury done by the storms was general and severe. The trees, however, were in good 
condition. In the Georgian Bay counties the apple trees have not done nearly so well 
as along Lakes Huron and Erie. In Simcoe the yield by healthy trees was generally 
good, but the injury done by insects and especially by blight left the county with scarcely 
enough fruit for its own requirments. The loss to growers through trees dying was 
exceptionally severe. In Grey the yield was good and there was a small surplus in many 
localities. Insects, blight and wind did damage, but trees that survived the borer and 
blight are looking healthy. In Parry Sound ‘and Muskoka many trees are dying from 
winter injury, though there are encouraging reports from some correspondents. Duchess 
of Oldenburg and Tetofsky apples are mentioned as very successful, and these and other 
varieties that have stood the test of the last few winters are doing well. The supply of 
fruit, of course, is very short; except in a very few localities. 

Pear trees have suffered from the same influences that affect the apple tree, and to 
a larger extent, owing to their greater tenderness. Pear blight continued its ravages 
last year, though with less severity, apparently, than in recent years. Such pear trees as 
survived the blight and other enemies bore well last season, and a considerable surplus 
was shipped from many localities in the Lake Huron and Lake Erie counties, from the 
Niagara district, and occasionally from places in Grey, the West Midland and Lake 
Ontario counties eastward to the Bay of Quinté. In all parts of the province pear trees 
were productive, and, except such as were injured previous to last year, they look thriving. 
The quince crop was a very good one, but its area is small. 

The peach crop was again a failure, many trees having been killed out, apparently by 
causes similar to those affecting the apple trees, and the freezing of the fruit buds by the 
previous winter's exceptional frost. Few peaches were gathered in any of the Midland 
counties, and not many in most of the counties along Lake Erie or in the Niagara district. 
_ The only localities reporting a snrplus are in Essex and Kent, and in the neighborhood of 
Niagara. Generally in what are the best peach growing districts the crop was much short 
of loca! demands. The trees, however, looked thrifty and hopes were entertained of 
better results in coming years. 

Black-knot had before last year destroyed most of the plum and cherry trees over 
large sections of the province, and during the past season continued its destructive work, 
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though probably with diminished effect. It appears doubtful whether the disease will 
disappear till affected trees are rooted up or destroyed, and after a lapse of time new 
plantations are set out. Cherries and plums, wherever the trees had survived the black- 
knot, were last year a heavy crop; and many localities in the Lake Huron and other 
western counties, as well as some in eastern Ontario, report a good surplus of plums. 

The grape sustained its reputation as being one of the surest, hardiest and most 
profitable of Ontario’s fruits. Last year it was remarkably free from mildew, rot, or injury 
of any nature. The varieties adapted to local climate ripened well from the Ottawa to 
the Detroit, and the yield was very large, with an immense surplus in the districts where 
vine growing is extensively followed. 

Strawberries and berries of nearly every species bore abundantly, and the usual centres 
of berry cultivation had a large surplus for the city and town markets. 

The following table gives an approximate statement of the acreage devoted to orchard 
and garden purposes for the past four vears : 


Districts. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 


i | fc re | ee ee 


sa jehe @ Bb biatch Pipe Sate Hine Natea al be Oe 39,028 39,844 39,952 40,084 

















Ts allie eatectNVorey ae pate PeaeaD | 39,946 | 19,995 | 19,9521 19,907 
Georgian! Bayt sat DL Say hee awe de | 11,097 | 11,555 | 11,577] 12,298 
Weak Midteria cdc, ere hu heise Roman 38,304 | 40,593 | 41,628 | 42,800 
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This table, which is based on the returns of the assessors for the various years, shows 
a slight decrease in the acreage devoted to fruit culture. It is most likely, however, that 
the variation is caused more by the varying estimates of different occupants of farms, for 
circumstances would tend to show that farmers are now paying more attention to fruit 
culture than ever before. It may be the case that in a number of instances exhausted 
orchards have not yet been replaced by new ones, but, as has been pointed out in previous 
reports, the apparent decrease is more probably due to the free and easy estimates which 
farmers generally place on their orchard acreage. 


FROM:THE MAY, REPORT. 


Wm. McCormick, Pelee Island, Essex: All the fruit trees have a good appearance, and suffered very. 
little during the winter. 


W. McKenzie Ross, Harwich, Kent: The apple trees are in full bloom (10th May) and never was the 
show so good. Peaches will be a fair crop. Plums are formed, and every tree is loaded. Cherries are also 
loaded with fruit. 


A. J. C. Shaw, Camden, Kent: Vegetation is about ten days earlier than in an average season. The 
prospects are good for apple, cherry and small fruits. There are no peaches or plums in this locality. 
There is no appearance of damage from winter frosts. 


George Green, Chatham, Kent: The apple, plum and cherry trees are one mass of blossoms. Peach 
trees were nearly all killed or severely injured by frost. 


J. W. Howey, Bayham, Elgin: Apple, plum and cherry trees are full of blossoms, but a great many 
plum and cherry trees have been destroyed by black knot. Peach trees have hardly any blossoms, and some 
trees are dead. r 


Herbert Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Apple, plum, cherry and pear trees are looking and blossoming 
well, but peach trees look bad and have no blossoms. No fruit trees appear to have been affected by the 
winter but the peach trees, and they may come on better later. 


William Meharg, Houghton, Norfolk: Grass and forest vegetation is two weeks ahead of last year. 
Apples and peaches are making a splendid appearance. Plums along the lake shore in Houghton look well. 
Cherry trees are all cut down on account of the black knot, and there will be but very few cherries. Winter 
has not affected fruit trees. 
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John H, Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: Grass is a month earlier than last year. The apple is read 
to bloom, and the peach, plum and cherry are all in blossom. The winter has neon Pa votieabio re fruit. . 


John Senn, Oneida, Haldimand : Apples are in prime condition. Plum and cherry trees affected by 
black knot. 


John McIntyre, Crowland, Weiland: Apple and cherry trees are in good condition ; peaches not so 
favourable. ; 


_ Andrew Childs, Dawn, Lambton : Last year there was an unusually heavy crop of apples in this locality ; 
this season, although there will not be a heavy yield, blossoms indicate that there will be enough for home 
_ use. Cherry, pear and plum trees blossomed well, the former profusely, 


James Watson, Moore, Lambton: Apple trees look healthy, and_ notwithstanding the heavy crop last 
year are covered with blossoms, except the trees that were overloaded. Cherry and plums tree are rich in 
blossom ; peaches are sickly and have no blossoias, but on our clay soils few peaches are cultivated. 


Alexander McD. Allan, Goderich, Huron: Further advanced than I have ever known at this season: 
alarge fruit crop is promised. Winter has done very little damage along the lake shore ; peach trees are 
well in bloom and the winter did them no injury. 


Frank Morley, Usborne, Huron: Forest trees are almost in full leaf; apple and cherry trees are 
looking well and full of bloom, especially on early kinds of apples. No peaches are grown, and plums are 
not much grown, but are looking well where not affected with black knot. The winter did no damage at all. 


Thomas Fraser, Huron, Bruce : There is a splendid show for apples, peaches and cherries ; plums were 
an extra crop last year and many trees are resting this year. The winter did no harm to fruit trees. 


: James Weatherhead, Lindsay, Bruce: Fruit trees have not a good appearance ; the winter frost hurt 
them. : 


R, Gillies, Sullivan, Grey : Wild plum trees were in full bloom on 2nd May, being nineteen days earlier 
than last year, and four days earlier than in thirty years here. 


John Booth, Normanby, Grey : Fruit trees of all kinds look well. Some young fruit trees were frozen 
around the stem at snow line by frequent thaws succeeded by hard frosts. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Apple trees look well, and carry a large show of blossom. There is 
scarcely a plum tree left in the whole district ; the black knot has taken them all. Cherries and small fruit 
promise a large yield ; all seem to have wintered well. 


Geo. Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: Grass and forest vegetation is unusually forward ; the forest trees were 
out in leaf on the 1st of May. Apple trees are in full blossom (15th May), with prospect of a large crop of 
apples. The fruit is just setting on plum and cherry trees. 


Geo, Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Trees are leafing out in the bush ; apples are just coming into blossom ; 
the plum is in full bloom and the cherry also ; not many trees are killed ; they stood the winter better than 
last year ; there are a great many lice on leaves and buds. 


C. A. O'Malley, vicinity of Wardsville, Middlesex : Fruit trees are loaded with blossoms, except peach 
trees, many old ones being finished during the winter and all the blossom buds completely killed on the 
young trees which survived. 


Wm. Watcher, Dorchester, N. Middlesex : I never saw better prospects for apples, cherries and plums ; 
all are entirely covered with blossom ; the winter has had no bad effect on fruit trees whatever. There was 
a heavy frost last night which, I fear, has done some damage to fruit. 


Wm. Jamieson, Westminster, Middlesex : As heavy a show of blossoms as I ever remember seeing, the 
peach and plum excepted; the plum of late years became so diseased as to necessitate cutting down, and 
few seem to care for replanting, and the peach is little cultivated. No injury was done by the winter. 


R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: There is a fair amount of blossoms on apple trees which did not bear last 
year. The peach blossoms were all killed by the cold snap of §th February. I suppose curculio takes the 
whole plum crop. The cherry is crowded with blossoms ; other sorts of fruit are fairly well. 


D. S. Butterfield, North Norwich, Oxford: Apples, pears and early cherries are blossoming very full. 
The winter killed all the peach blossom. 

W. M. Ryan, Dereham, Oxford: I have never seen a better prospect for apples. The others have been 
cut down to a large extent on account of black knot. 

Henry Key, Oakland, Brant: Grass at this date is somewhat backward. Apples and cherries are 
showing a very large quantity of blossoms and are looking healthy and promising. Peaches and plums are 
nearly all destroyed. 

C. Jarvis, Brantford, Brant: In my 42 years’ experience in Canada there has not been such a show for 
fruit as now. 

Wm. Courtice, Fullarton, Perth: All fruit looks rather promising if not injured by frost. The plum 
trees were all (or nearly so) destroyed by black knot some years ago. 

Thomas Maguire, Wallace, Perth: Vegetation is far advanced for the season, fully 15 days in advance 
of last season. Apple, plum, cherry and pear trees are covered with blossom, just opening out. No damage 
was done by winter. This was an excellent plum country 10 or 15 years ago, but from blight, cold winters, 
or some other cause, the best varieties of plum trees nearly all died ; what few are left look well. The wild 
red plum has done best ; the best varieties are very good and supply the want tolerably well. 


Robert Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington : Plum trees are now in full blossom and very heavy. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Apple trees look well, almost in bloom. The plum is good ; the com- 
mon cherry trees are not worth anything with black knot. The winter has had no bad effect on trees. 
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ichard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Grass and forest vegetation is fully three weeks ahead of 
this Pee van and I think fully 10 days ahead of the usual season, Apple trees are all looking well. 
Plum, peach and cherry have been badly spoiled here for two or three years ; the cherry in particular is 
nearly destroyed. 


Alex, Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo : There is a good appearance of apples and pears at present. Plums 
and cherries are almost gone with black knot. 


James Reith, Luther E., Dufferin: Apples appear to have stood this winter very well; very few trees 
have gone back and the appearance in fruit 1s very good. There are no plum trees. Some cherry trees are 
left, but black knot seems to be carrying them off. 


Matthew G. Varcoe, Amaranth, Dufferin: The blossom is coming out on all kinds of fruit trees, and 
appears to be very thick. No injury was sustained from the winter, except a very slight damage from ice 
which stuck to branches and broke some very old trees. 


Robt. Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Vegetation is at least ten days earlier than last year at this date. 
Apples promise finely ; peaches are unequal, owing partly to varieties and partly to locality ; plums have 
bloomed well and the promise is good ; cherries are very fine; pears the same. All have stood the winter= 
well, except peaches on exposed or low situations. 


Robert N. Ball, Niagara, Lincoln : Peaches promise a fair crop; other fruits an abundant one. The 
winter has not hurt fruit. 


J. R. Snure, Louth, Lincoln: All fruits excepting the peach promise an abundant harvest. The winter 
killed nearly all the peach blossom and many of the trees. 


Geo. Walker, Clinton, Lincoln: Fruit trees, except the peach, promises an abundant crop. ‘The cold 
winter has destroyed the peach crop. 


J. W. Van Duzer, Grimsby, N., Lincoln: Grass and vegetation are advanced two weeks ahead of last 
year. The apple, plum and cherry trees are very full of bloom. Peaches were all killed by the winter. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: Vegetation is very forward. Apples and pears at present bid 
fair for a great crop. Peach and cherry trees are nearly all dead, and a good many plums are also dead. 


E. D. Smith, Saltfleet, Wentworth : Plums and cherries are in blossom, and peaches also where there 
are fruit buds to blossom. Apples are not in bloom yet. All fruit promises well at present except peaches, 
which are a complete failure, scarcely a fruit bud escaping the cold winter. 


M. Clements, Trafalgar, Halton: The grass and forest trees are fully one week ahead of the average 
season. Apple, peach, plum and cherry trees are in fine condition and are now in full blossom; they have 
not been injured by the winter. 


W. T. Pattullo, Caledon, Peel: Apple blossoms are nearly out with an abundant appearance. No 
peaches, and but few cherries are grown; plums are well filled with blossoms ; the winter has been very: 
favourable for fruit trees. 


Thomas Scott, North Gwillimbury, York: Apple trees stood the winter well; plum and cherry trees: 
will soon be all killed by black knot. 


George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: Grass and forest vegetation is about a week earlier than usual. A 
great many apple trees die every year ; they get black in the heart, and this year appears to be no exception. 
Plum and cherry trees suffer greatly from black knot. The winter has not seriously affected fruit trees. 


George Elliott, Scarboro’", York: The apple, plum and cherry trees are very full of bloom at present : 
no damage trom winter. 


Joseph Monkhouse, Pickering, Ontario: Plum trees are full of blossom ; not many cherries. Avpples, 
are not in blossom yet, but looking very well, with appearance of a great amount of blossom. ‘Trees have. 
been very slightly affected by winter. 


Thomas Cain, Scott, Ontario: Apple trées look well; plum and cherry trees in this part are mostly; 
destroyed by black knot. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Apples are very good, but plums and cherries have all been killed by: 
black knot. 


Robert Hodge, sr., Clarke, Durham: The apple, plum and cherry trees seem to be nearly up to the, 
average of other good years, and do not appear to have suffered from the winter. 


George Sanderson, Cramahe, Northumberland: The apple blossoms are beginning to show ; plums are 
blossoming ; cherry trees are nearly all killed by black knot. 


William Macklin, Haldimand, Northumberland: The apple prospect is very good; the plum has but 
few blossoms ; cherry trees look poor ; pear blossoms are scanty, and the Bartlett pear trees were injured, 
by winter frosts. 


Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: All kinds of fruit are in full bloom; the only damage done 
in winter was by mice girdling apple trees. 


James Benson, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Apple trees have come though the winter well, but do 
not promise to be heavily blossomed. The same may be said of peach trees. Winter did no harm. The 
plum of late years has been a failure. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington: Vegetation is about two weeks in advance of last. 
year, fruit trees white with blossom. There are some dead limbs through the ice freezing on them. 


__C, R. Allison, South Fredericksburg, Lennox and Addington: The appearance of apples is only 
middling ; I think the severe cold winter injured the best. Plums and cherries have the appearance of: 
being a very light crop, though there is generally a good supply in this part. 
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Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: Grass and forest vegetation are as forward as sometimes at 
the 1st of June. Apples and plums are in bloom, and with good indication of a full crop. Trees appear 
uninjured by winter. The black knot has killed all the cherry trees. 


John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston, Frontenac: Grass is very forward ; it was green when the snow 
left; there was a bite for cattle the third week in April. Forest and orchard trees alike suffered severely 
from the great ice storm (date not preserved); an avenue of Lombardy poplars on my place is almost 
ruined, Kentish cherry trees seven inches through were broken to the ground ; maple trees were badly 
broken so that no sugar was made ; the sap ran from the tops like continuous rain ; the forest for miles is 
strewn with broken limbs, tops and trunks. Great elms were broken off and twisted into most fantastical 
shapes. Statute labour was called out all along the Mississippi and cross roads. 


John C, Stafford, rear of Leeds and Lansdowne, Leeds: Apples and plums are in blossom: all have 
stood the winter well, except the cherry, which, for some cause or. other, is dying out. 


_ _ Alexander Buchanan, South Gower, Grenville: As yet all fruit trees, large and small, look very well 
indeed ; they have taken no harm in any respect from the winter. 


G. D. Dixon, Matilda, Dundas: Fruit trees promise an abundant harvest; they came through the 
winter in fine condition. 


James Clark, Kenyon, Giengarry: Grass is short yet, although of good colour; the forest is half 
yerret out; apple trees have a good appearance, and plums are in full blossom; fruit trees wintered all 
right. 

James Surch, Plantagenet South, Prescott : Grass is sprouting sufficient for sheep, but not long enough 
for cattle. Forest trees are well budded ; the plum is in full blossom ; the apple is commencing to blossom ; 
I don’t see any injury to the apple trees from the winter, 


Paul Labrosse, Hawkesbury East, Prescott: Grass is about six inches out of the ground; fruit trees 
are in full blossom and have a very good appearance ; they were not damaged by the winter. 


P. E. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton : Vegetation is well advanced for the season, which is from ten days 
to two weeks earlier than last year ; the foliage of the earlier varieties of forest trees is almost expanded ; 
pasture and meadow lands have passed through the winter well, the loss from winter-killing being very 
light. The prospect of the apple, plum and cherry crop is grand ; on no previous occasion have trees and 
plants been known to pass through winter so well. There have been no spring frosts or cold rains to check 
the fertilization of the blossoms ; both winter and spring have been favourable for all kinds of fruit. 


J. J. Smyth, Gloucester, Carleton : Plums are in full bloom ; apples in bloom bud ; peach and cherries 
are not grown here. Trees were not injured to any extent, except by a heavy sleet in March, which broke 
a few limbs. 


Joseph Kinder, Brudenell, Renfrew : Apple and other fruit trees have not been injured by frost, but 
an accumulation of ice on the boughs occurred once in spring which broke down some branches. 


H. A. Schultz, Sabastopol, Renfrew: Apple trees look well ; they are in full bloom now ; of plum and 
cherry we have only the wild kinds ; winter did not affect fruit trees in the least. 


R. Harper, Elmsley North, Lanark: Plum trees are going out of blossom; they blossomed a week 
earlier than usual; apple trees are coming into blossom. 


John M. Cleland, Darling, Lanark: Fruit trees are all looking well; the trees were not injured by 
winter, except this spring, were somewhat broken by the heavy load of ice frozen on by the storm of 19th 
and 20th of March. 


Thomas Beall, Ops, Victoria: Apple, pear, plum and cherry trees are now in full bloom, and promise 
the most abundant crop ever known in this section. Small fruit—grapes, currants, gooseberries, rasp- , 
berries, blackberries and strawberries, are all equally promising. 


Hugh Caldwell, Chandos, Peterboro’ : The cherry and plum trees are in full bloom ; the apple is well 
budded. I have never seen a better promise of fruit. No injury was done by the winter. 


F, Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: Apples were coming into bloom 15th May ; wild plums on the 1st 
May; cherry trees came into bloom on the 12th May. The winter has not done any damage. : 


W. ©. Melville, Stanhope, Haliburton: Fruit trees are in good condition and wintered very well, 
except that an ice storm did considerable damage. 


John Wilson, Dungannon, Hastings: Apples and red plums very good; other sorts bad ; many of 
the trees are dead ; I cannot tell the reason. They stood the winter well till March, but at the breaking 
up of winter we had rain with frost which covered the trees with ice, which broke many boughs off both 
fruit and bush trees. 


Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Grass and forest vegetation are very forward, beyond anything I 
have seen for years. Apple, peach, plum and cherry trees are very full of blossoms. The winter has not 
affected them in the least. 


J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: The apple is forming blossom, and the cherry, plum, ete., in 
height of bloom. The trees have not been materially injured by winter. Cherry trees are fast being 
cut down on account of black knot. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: Grass grows well ; cloyer—except some Alsike in sheltered places— 
is almost totally destroyed. Apple trees are in blossom and promising a good crop; no other fruit trees 
gsrow here ; the winter has killed most of the young trees planted last spring. 

Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: A great many apple trees are dead. Crabs are well loaded, the 
blossoms almost in flower. Wild plums are in full bloom and the flowers seems to cling better than usual. 
Small fruits are good. 

F. W. Ashdown, Humphrey, Parry Sound: Grass is growing nicely but is in want of rain. Trees 
are leafing out. Apples are just breaking bud with promise of a good crop of fruit. No harm was done by 
the winter. 
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H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound: Fruit trees are vigorous, but I can speak only of apples. 
‘Winter did no injury. ; 


John Ingram, Assiginack, Algoma: The winter damaged grass and fruit trees. 
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A. W. Cohoe, Rochester, Essex: Fruit trees are healthy, except that the black knot has appeared in a 
few instances on cherry trees. Fruit of all kinds is a good crop, though perhaps not quite as large as some 
former seasons, otherwise a good quality. 


R. C. Taylor, W. Tilbury, Essex: Apples almost drying on the trees. Pears good, having tap or long 
centre root, they stand drouth better; a good crop; the best I have seen here in twenty-three years ; 
grapes a fair crop. Other small fruit below medium ; fruit will be scarce, quality not good. 


Sam. Russell, Orford, Kent: Apples, ‘pears, peaches and cherries in abundance. The peach crop 
promises much above the average; but few plums grown here. Grapes and all small fruit good ahd 
plentiful, though the small fruits suffered a little for want of rain toward the end of the season. Peaches 
are selling at $2 per bushel. 


John Haggan, Malahide, Elgin: In some localities, a blight appeared among apple trees in the month 
of June, a number that blossomed and looked well, suddenly withered and died without any apparent 
cause. The blight appeared only to affect a few trees in the orchard ; the rest looking very thrifty. 


John Machon, Charlotteville, Norfolk: Apples good crop, not much grown hereabouts ; peaches total 
failure ; plums not generally grown hereabouts ; cherries, grapes and all small fruits in abundance and of 
very good quality ; strawberries as low as three cents a basket ; raspberries four_cents per quart; cherries 
three cents per quart, in fact, large quantities have been left on the trees. The apple trees are getting 
more or less affected by some kind of blight, some of the limbs dying, commencing at the ends. 


John Senn, Oneida, Haldimand: Trees look well but not much fruit. Pears, peaches and plums not 
very heavily loaded ; they were winter-killed. The black knot badly injured the plums and cherries ; 
grapes promise an abundant crop, small fruit plentiful. There is a sufficiency of fruit, and of fair 
quality. 


C. Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Fruit trees are looking well generally ; apple and pear crop will be about 
an average ; no peaches and very few plums. Cherries and grapes about an average crop; other small 
fruits plentiful. There is likely to be a sufficiency of fruit of fairly good quality. 


J. H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: We are passing through an unusually dry season for this part of 
‘Ontario, and it is affecting fruits to some extent. Apples bloomed freely, but much of the young fruit is 
dropping off, the trees appear thrifty. Pears and peaches are a failure here ; cherries were plentiful, and 
grapes promise tolerably well. Currants and berries are a fair crop. There will be about enough fruit tor 
local consumption. . 


G. E. Cresswell. Tuckersmith, Huron: Apple trees look healthy ; rather less than an average crop. 
Pears look healthy ; about an average crop. Peach.and plum trees are badly affected by black knot and 
curculio, few grown, however ; from above causes, crop will be very poor. Cherries have been injured to 
a large extent by an aphis causing the leaf to curl up and the fruit to shrivel, the aphis being similar in 
appearance to that which attacked the Snowball tree or Guelder rose. Grapes injured by early frost ; 
however, a new crop of leaves and fruit has set in. Small fruits, abundant crop ; plenty for home consump- 
‘tion ; quality fair. 


Alex. McD, Allan, Goderich, Huron: The prospect is for a large crop of apples, considerably over the 
average ; late frost, however, had the effect of spotting the fruit to some extent. Snow apples will likely 
be badly damaged by fungus spotting this season. Pears will be a large crop; no peaches grown here, 
excepting a few by mere amateurs ; the crop being so uncertain does not pay, and growers have gone out 
of the cultivation of peaches. Plums will be fully as large a crop as last year, possibly larger. Cherries 
bloomed very heavily and set well, but many complain that the entire crop of the finer kinds has been 
destroyed by a small louse or aphis shortly after the fruit set. It did not affect the Early Richmond or 
May Duke; I had it on the others and it seemed to be worst on the Black Eagle, Reine Hortense and Elton, 
but I got rid of it easily by syringing the affected parts with water and carbolic acid, (a couple of table- 
spoonsful to a pail of water), and now I am gathering the finest crop of cherries of all kinds I ever grew, 
both in quantity and quality. Grapes are a full average crop along the lake shore, but inland they were 
cut off in many sections just as the bloom appeared. As usual there is a large crop of all small fruits. 
There is a large overplus of apples for export; the crop of pears, plums and cherries is more than enough 
for home consumption, and the quality of all fruits is good. The plum curculio is evidently disappearing, 
but the codling moth is about as abundant as ever ; if growers would unite in action against such enemies 
they would be comparatively easily overcome. I had to destroy robins and cherry birds to save my crop of 
cherries ; they are worse enemies to the cherry-grower than the curculio to the plum-grower. 


J. B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: I have been considerably round this section of country and observe a 
great deal of decay among fruit trees. Orchards of about twenty-five years’ standing are showing marked 
signs of decay ; I believe it is caused by the extreme frost. 


Benjamin Shirreff, Amabel, Bruce: Fruit of all kinds injured by spring frosts. Prospects at present 
enough for home use; not much more. Free from insects as far as I know. 


John Mackenzie, Sarawak, Grey: Apples generally are a light crop; great profusion of blossom, but 
young fruit fell off about fifty per cent. of crop. Pears good yield, one hundred per cent. Peaches are not 
a success every year here ; trees only just recovering from frosts of winter of 1884-85. Plums are small 
crop; cherries, good large crop; small fruits plentiful. There will be plenty of fruit for home use and 
some small quantity of apples and plums to ship. 
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George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: There will be a fairly good apple crop, but not so large as last year. 
Late frosts killed pear and plum blossoms; none left. Only a poor crop of cherries. Small fruits have 


weed a good crop, but not so large as last year. There will be a scarcity of plums and pears, but plenty 
of apples. 


F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: Apples promised an abundant crop last spring, but a great deal of 
the fruit has dropped off; trees are in a healthy condition. English cherries have become obsolete ; trees 
that bore a few years ago now refuse; common cherries are much affected by black-knot or something 
similar. Few grapes; injured by June frost ; raspberries half a crop, on account of drouth. 


C. Jarvis, Brantford, Brant: I can only treat of fruit in this section and will begin with cherries. 
The black insect has been destructive to many trees and killed some of mine at any rate. A flourishing 
beginning ; the fruit half grown when the pest struck the tip of every branch and it is quite dead. In 
another the cherries were abundant ; fruit, Black-heart, but growth retarded ; the cherries though black 
have but little flavor and only two-thirds their normal size, others not so bad but struck; none of the 
common injured. Apples, I should judge, to be rather below average ; pears fair supply, but far less than 
the blossoms indicated ; peaches, none; plums, a good crop but much diminished by the curculio, and 
Moore’s Arctic was no exception. Grapes quite abundant though not well set ; bunches will be small, not 
so the berry, which is filling out well. Black currants struck for the first time and leaves turned almost 
black, the berry will ripen but remain small, and I think not of full flavor. On the whole, we are not. 
badly off for fruit. The black knot in plums and cherries (common) is hard to subdue; though I have 
cut it off close twice a year it has beaten me and they are nearly dead; I shall grub two of them up.— 
P.S.—Since writing the above the severe hail storm has damaged the grapes very much ; one-third of the: 
berries on many bunches split open, and are now red and dried up; however, there are plenty left. 


Charles Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington : Apples are now the only fruit of any account we have in this 
part, black knot having destroyed plums and cherries. Gooseberries and currants have fruited well this 
season, still there is not a sufficiency, simply because farmers have not given sufficient attention to their 
culture yet. They are on the increase and will have to take the place of cherries and plums. 


Levi Witmer, Waterloo, Waterloo: Fruit trees all suffering more or less from drouth. Apples will 
be below the average ; quality inferior ; pears, very few trees in this locality ; peaches, none; cherries a 
good crop from the trees that are left ; small fruit a good crop, equal to the demand. Altogether the fruit 
will not be equal to the demand in this locality. 


W. B. Rittenhouse, Clinton, Lincoln: Apples will only be a medium crop ; trees in good condition ; 
pear trees in bad condition generally ; crop below average. Peach trees looking bad ; many dead ; no fruit 
this season; plum trees in fair condition, medium crop ; cherries, common trees in very good condition 
while fancy kinds are not ; crop generally was good ; grapes good condition and promise well. Small fruit 
very plentiful. There is a sufficiency of fruit ; quality fair. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The prospects for fruit are better than last year. There are: 
quite a number of apples on the trees at present, and the trees appear to be healthy and thriving well. 
Pears are an average crop; no peaches grown. Plums, a failure owing to the black knot and curculio. No 
cherries owing to the black knot which has taken possession of the trees. Scarcely any grapes grown; any 


amount of small fruit. There will be plenty of apples, but some of them are badly covered with black 
marks, ; 


Robt. Hodge, sr., Clarke, Durham : Apples are going to be a short crop in this township. The young 
fruit dropped off in large quantities. Raspberries and strawberries were very good; plums very scarce ;. 
cherries a fair, moderate crop; pears a short crop. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland,: Fruit trees seem healthy, but trees that were filled 
with blossoms are almost destitute of frut. Apples, scarce and some commencing to crack ; pears, a very 
light crop ; peaches, none; plums but few. The curculio has been bad ; cherries, most trees black-knotted,. 
a'very light crop; grapes, fair promise, vines looking well. Have seen a little mildew. 


A. J. File, M.D., Ameliasburgh, Prince Edward: Fruit trees are acquiring a good growth but the fruit. 
is very deficient. Of apples it is thought there will be very few suitable for export ; very few pears, and I 
might say no plums or cherries. Many plum trees are dying. Small fruits were more plentiful, but not a 
full crop except strawberries, which were abundant. There will probably be sufficient apples to supply 
the local demand, but of poor quality owing to codlin moth and black spots. 


Geo. Lott, Richmond, Lennox and Addington: Apple trees are in fine condition and the crop is an 
abundant one. The pear is little grown ; peaches, none grown. The condition and promise of the plum is. 
good ; cherries, little grown and those very poor ; grapes, poor ; an abundant crop of small fruit. There. 
will bea plentiful supply of fruit of a good quality. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Fruit trees are looking well, but apples, the principal fruit crop, are 
not very abundant, and the Fameuse are spotted, i.¢., covered with black spots or scabs, making the 
quality poor. Small fruits were very abundant and of good quality. 


Wm. McClintock, E. Hawkesbury, Prescott: Apples and plums are the only kinds of large fruit 
raised here. There appears to be an average amount of fruit on the trees but of smaller size than usual. 
Tn passing through the country I see a number of trees with withered limbs as if they had been struck by 
lightning. 


P. E. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton: The yield of fruit as a rule has been good, but the promise of a large 
ield in grapes will not be realised, many varieties not having set half a crop whilst others are well loaded. 
rees and vines are in fine condition and insect pest not so persistent as usual. Early apples will be a fair 

crop where grown. July was cold, and the advance made in crops by the early, warm spring weather has 
not been sustained, so that on the whole the season about keeps pace with the average for ripening pur- 
poses. There will, as usual, be scarcity of winter apples. The grape crop will be short of the demands ;. 
many vineyardists here are going into the manufacture of wine. 
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_ A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark : Apples and plums are, generally speaking, all that are grown in 
this locality. A fair average crop; stifficient for home use. 


Chas. R. Stewart, Dysart, etc., Haliburton: Can’t say anything about fruit. My apple trees have 
been a beastly failure ; I'am disgusted and disgruntled with the whole affair. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Robert Manery, Mersea, Essex: We have had a very large surplus of apples and peaches. Insects 
have not hurt the crop to any great extent. 


Reuben C. Taylor, West Tilbury, Essex: Drouth has injured some trees and the wind storm of 
October 14-15 blew some down and split others. The loss by birds is pretty heavy, —probably 10 per cent. ; 
there is not enough fruit for home use. 


_ _ John Buckland, Gosfield, Essex : Fruit trees are in good condition. The fruit is always more or less 
qolured by the worms. The wind storm has injured fruit trees considerably. There is a large surplus of 
ruit. 


George Little, Sandwich East, Essex: There wasa very good supply of apples about picking time, 
when there came a great storm of wind and blew them all off the trees. 


A.M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex : Fruit trees in good condition. A great loss of fruit occurred 
through the wind storm of October 14th. There is a surplus of apples, pears, quinces, peaches and grapes. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent: Fruit trees are good for so dry a season. Cherry and plum trees were 
overrun by insects, which ate the leaves. The crop was injured about 50 per cent. from some cause. There 
have been large shipments of apples from here. The Baldwins and Snows are very much spotted. 


Francis Gifford, Camden, Kent: Fruit trees are good but were injured somewhat by the late wind 
storm. There is abundance of fruit—in fact it is going to waste. _ 


W. McKenzie Ross, Harwich, Kent: No injury from insects. Neither blight nor frost has done harm 
ae ih have plenty of, fruit and to spare. Apples, cherries, pears and small fruit have all been in super- 
abundance, 


Edmund B. Harrison, Howard, Kent: There has been less than the usual damage by insects, but the 
storm of the 14th blew all the winter and autumn apples away. Apples unless evaporated or dried will be 
very scarce. 


J. G. Stewart, Raleigh, Kent: All fruit trees are good except the plum, which was injured by black 
knot. There was a surplus of apples, grapes, peaches and cherries. 


: George Russell, Yarmouth, Elgin: A great deal of choice fruit that would have been hand-picked, was 
blown off by the storm of October 14th. Apples, in fact all kinds of fruit, have been abundant. 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: The wind storm of the 14th blew down a great many old apple 
ree ne in many places all the apples. Apples are abundant and large quantities are being shipped to 
iverpool. j 


George A. Marlatt, Bayham, Elgin: Apples are very plentiful. The best winter apples, picked, are 
worth $1 per barrel delivered at the cars. There has been a surplus of cherries. 


_ _ Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin : Fruit trees are all right. I do not remember a season when less 
injury was done to fruit or fruit trees by insects, blights, storms or frost. Theré is a surplus of apples, 
pears, cherries, and all kinds of small fruits. Small fruits were a drug on our markets. & 

L. M. Brown, South Dorchester, Elgin : Shippers pay $1 per bbl. for winter apples. 

James McKnight, Windham, Norfolk: There has been quite a loss by blight and insects, but worse 
than all, the wind storm of the 14th Octobr. 
_ Robt. Watson, Windham, Norfolk : Fruit trees better this fall than for many years. No loss by 
insects, blight or frost, but the storm spoiled a great many- apples for shipping. There is an abundance of 
‘fruit, and surplus of apples, quinces, and small fruit. 

Wm. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: Plums and peaches a total failure. The supply of apples, 
pears and quinces is very large, and of the two former large shipments are being made. ‘There has been 
-a surplus also of cherries and small fruits. 


E. M. Crysler, Charlotteville, Norfolk: American Golden Russet, Talman’s Sweet and some other 
hardy varieties are looking well. Baldwins and some others are not. 


_J. R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand : Very little injury here from any cause. Shipment of all 
fruits except peaches. There has been a surplus of apples, plums and cherries. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: Fruit trees are in good condition. Apples are a very good 
crop and more than enough for home consumption. Price $1 per bbl. 


S. Wiso Hornibrook, Dunn, Haldimand: Trees are troubled a good deal with the louse, and many 
have been. blown down. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Condition of fruite trees is favourable. I believe the failure of the 
apple crop was caused by heavy rains when the trees were in blossom. There has been no want of any 
fruit except apples and cherries. There is a surplus of pears, grapes, currants and berries. 


Alex. Reid, Crowland, Welland: Peaches suffered to some extent by storms. There is a surplus of 
apples. 


John R. Smith, Plympton, Lambton: Fruit trees look healthy. Apples are a good crop. They appear 
to pay the farmer better than grain. They are in good demand at $1 per bbl. 
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Chas. Gale, Sombra, Lambton: Apples are plentiful here at ten cents per bushel. Other fruits are 
scarce. The last gale blew all the apples off the trees. 


_ Martin Wattson, Bosanquet, Lambton: Apple and pear trees look well everywhere. Plum trees are 
dying in every direction. I could not drive many miles without being able, without going off the conces- 
sions and side-lines, to see thousands dead with black knot. No one cares to enforce the law. Apples are 
more scabby than ever. Blight is the cause. The codling larva has been very destructive, and the heavy 
gale of the 14th did much damage. There is a surplus of apples and pears, and there was of cherries, 
plums, currants, raspberries, strawberries and gooseberries. 

J. Dobie, Bosanquet, Lambton: Fruit trees are in good condition. Considerable fruit has been dam- 
aged by insects. Ten thousand barrels of apples have been shipped from this neighborhood. 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: The only injury to my apple crop was from the great storm of the 14th 
and the codling motr. Many barrels of apples have been sent north and a few to England. 


_ Walter Hick, Goderich, Huron : Fruit trees generally look healthy. There was some loss by the cod- 
ling moth, and a great many apples which were rot gathered before the storm of the 14th were blown off 
and badly bruised. There is a large quantity of apples left for export and a good surplus of pears. 


Alex. Drummond, Howick, Huron: Apple trees have made good growth, but the plum is dying out. 
No injury has been done by insects, but the long, hot, dry weather retarded growth and the apples are 
smaller than usual. There is a surplus of apples. 

M. McDonald, W. Wawanosh, Huron: A blight came on the fall apple trees about June, and much of 
the fruit and leaves fell off. The winter apple trees stand well. There is less worm in apples this year 
than for some time. Thousands of barrels of apples are being exported. 

John B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: Fruit trees are in good condition. No loss of fruit from any cause, 
and there is plenty of all kinds excepting plums. There is a surplus of apples, but no market, and very low 
prices. 

: John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: Fruit trees are in fair condition. Fruit not secured suffered great 
injury by the wind storm of 14th Oct. blowing all the fruit off the trees. A large surplus of apples, but no 
demand, and farmers are feeding them to their stock. 

James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Trees are in good condition. A very large percentage of the apple 
crop dropped off during storms, but there is sufficient fruit for local demands. If any surplus, it is of apples 
only. 

John Mackenzie, Sarawak, Grey: Fruit trees are in good condition. The bark louse is injuring trees 
very much. There is abundance of fruit, and large quantities are being shipped. There is a surplus of 
plums, apples and pears. 


Malcolm Cameron, Bentinck, Grey: Fruit trees thrive better than for the last two years. No injury 


from storms, blight or frost, but insects are injuring the apples, much of the fruit falling off before maturity. 
Apples are abundant and selling very cheap. 


Robert Carruthers, Artemesia, Grey: Condition good, loss very light, but a few trees partly dead last 
year have given out altogether. Nearly all the common fruits, such as apples and various varieties of plums 
yield a surplus, There are not many pears or peaches grown in this section yet. 

Hector McRae, Bentinck, Grey: There is hardly a wormy apple this year. Some trees are killed by 
blight. Any surplus of fruit is of apples. 

James Shearer, Egremont, Grey: There is more or less of loss every year from fruit trees dying 
through the borer or blight. A large number of the fruit trees are thus affected. 

Basil R. Rowe, Orillia, Simcoe: Fruit trees have suffered a good deal the last two seasons from some 
cause, perhaps frost. Apples generally are much spotted with a kind of mildew, which evidently will pre- 
vent them from keeping. The supply is large. 


_ John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Nearly half the apple trees are dead or dying, I think by the last two 
winters being so severe. There are fewer worms than usual. There is a surplus of apples. 


J. K. Irving, Innisfil, Simcoe : Fruit trees were badly broken by the October wind storm. Insects 
and blight have done much damage. A surplus of apples. 


James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: Condition of fruit trees very good. No injury to apples or cherries, but 
plums were injured by frost. 

W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: Many orchards have been killed out by one cause or another, some 
winter-killed. The borer is destructive, and want of proper drainage has caused the destruction of many 
orchards. There is perhaps a surplus of apples. 

Thomas McCabe, Adjala, Simcoe: In some places apples were stung by insects and rotted on the 
trees. 

W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex : Fruit trees are in good condition, to all appearance, in every 
respect. There 1s sufficient fruit for local demands and a large surplus of apples. 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Trees are generally healthy. Considerable damage was done 
to both trees and fruit by the late wind storm. There 1s a surplus of plums and apples, but the apple crop 
is much less than last year. 

A. H. Secord, N. Dorchester, Middlesex: Fruit trees, especially apples, are not doing as well as might 
be desired, not having fully recovered from a blight or something that attacked them some years ago. 
Pears and apples are plentiful. There is perhaps 33 per cent. damaged by worms, but yet a large quantity 
is being shipped to England. 
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Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Fruit trees in general are healthy to all appearance. On the 14th. 
October a great number of fruit trees were torn up by the roots and others kadly mutilated by the storm. 
There is a surplus of apples, but the wind has damaged many of them. 


James G. Pettit, East Oxford, Oxford: Fruit trees are in a healthy condition. A great many apples. 
were spoiled for export purposes by the high winds. The supply of all kinds of fruit except peaches, plums 
and cherries, is sufficient for local consumption. 


' Robert Leake, East Oxford, Oxford: Nearly everything is dead in this neighborhood except apple 
trees, which are doing fairly well. Trees are freer than usual from insects; a few codling-moths were: 
noticed. The fruit supply is sufficient, and there is a surplus of apples, but not a large one. 


James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: Some trees are dying off, but on the whole the trees are healthy. 
There is a large surplus of apples, which sell at $1 per bbl. 


Daniel Burt, 8. Dumfries, Brant : Trees seem fairly healthy. The late storm damaged fruit trees a 
good deal, uprooting and destroying some trees, and blowing off nearly all the unpicked fruit. There is a 
surplus of most kinds of fruit. 


C. Jarvis, Brantford, Brant: I have hundreds of fruit trees of all kinds which have passed through the 
insect pest all right, except one cherry tree, with fruit half grown. When the pest struck the tips of every 
branch, though it was a very healthy young tree, it died. Another large Black-heart was struck badly, and 
though the cherries got about ripe and black, they did not fully develope in size and were so poor in taste that 
no one would eat them. Others were struck, but not somuch. The black currants, also, for the first time in 
my experience, were struck with a similar insect, or the same. The leaves turned black as though sprinkled 
with coal dust, and the currant did not grow quite so fine, but there was not much defect in flavor. All 
fruit is abundant—pears, apples, plums, and grapes. The latter are very abundant, and all have fully 
ripened, such as Rogers’ 8, 4, 9, 15, Agawam, Concord, Hartford, Prolific, Diana, Delaware, Iona, and others 
not named. No peaches or apricots this year. The wind storm has broken down several trees. 


_, Thos. Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Fruit trees have suffered from the two severe wind storms that have 
visited this section the present year, one on June 17th, and the other on October 14th. Both destroyed 
many valuable trees in forest and orchard. Cherries and plums are a better crop than for some time. 


Alex. McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: Fruit trees are in good condition. Large surplus of apples for export,. 
and a good margin of profit for growers. 


_, Dhos. Steele, Downie, Perth: Trees are not very good in this locality, apple trees having been dying, 
either wholly or in part, for some years past. I do not know the cause. There was some slight damage by 
astorm. There is a surplus of all kinds of fruit, but especially of apples, which are a large crop. 


R. G. Roberts, Wallace, Perth: Cherry trees were badly affected by large numbers of small dark bug 
which gathered on the under side of the leaves. 


George Leyersage, Fullarton, Perth: Apples have been a plentiful crop, but the recent storms blew 
them all from the trees, consequently they will not keep through the winter so well. 


Thos. Page, Wallace, Perth: The condition of fruit trees is good. Apples have made more young wood 


than usual. Plums seem to be taking a new lease of life here. Cherries have made no wood ; they were. 


damaged in the spring by a black aphis. The wind storm of last week has made a large amount the apple 
crop fit for nothing but cider, and it (cider) is pretty plentiful. 


Duncan Macfarlane, Puslinch, Wellington: The condition of the fruit trees is not very good ; quite a 
number are dying. There is a certain amount of loss by the codling-moth. The storm blew the greater part 
of the apples off the trees. The supply of fruit is sufficient for local consumption, and there will be a 
surplus of apples. 


W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: There is plenty of apples and to spare ; the market is glutted. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington : The condition of fruit trees is not good. Plums and cherries are almost: 


a failure by black knot, and apples are not good. I think some other mischief ails them. There is enough 
fruit for home use, but not much for the public market. 


_ _W. Brown, Guelph, Wellington: There is no marked trouble in any form. with the fruit trees. There 
is a large surplus of apples. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: Fruit trees are getting worse every year, dying off, and if people 


don’t plant other orchards the time will be séen by this generation when we will not have apples enough for: 


our own supply, or none at all. The apples are so plentiful that cider apples can be bought from 10 to 15 
cents a bag, and large winter apples from 25 to 38 cents a bag. Plums and cherries were scarce. The trees 
died some years ago by the black knot, and the young trees do not bear much, 


__ Henry Liersch, Wilmot, Waterloo: The condition of fruit trees is good. Cherries and plums are a 
failure by black knot, but apples are in abundance. Apples were thrown down by the storm, therefore a 
large quantity of cider has been made. There is a surplus of pears, apples and grapes, 


Richard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Fruit trees look very bad, and orchards will require a good 
deal of replanting, as black knot and worm have injured them a good deal these last two or three years. 
We will have plenty of fruit for home use, but very little surplus. 


Wm. Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Fruit trees are in very good condition. No injury of any account has 
been done. There is a surplus of apples. 


Robert Dickson, East Luther, Dufferin: The condition of fruit trees is good. There are none but 
apples here, and they are young yet. They have done well this year. 


Alex. Servos, Niagara, Lincoln: Apples look well. Peaches were badly winter killed. Some have not. 
survived—say 20 per cent., but the balance are looking fair. A large quantity of all kinds of fruit was left. 


for shipment. 
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George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln : Fruit trees are in good condition ; a few have suffered by blight, and 
many peach trees by the severe cold last winter. There was quite sufficient fruit for home use. There is a 
small surplus of apples, and of plums and grapes a large surplus. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln: Fruit trees are not in good condition. Surplus of apples. 


A. G. Muir, N. Grimsby, Lincoln: Fruit trees look healthy, and have not been materially injured from 
any cause. The supply of all kinds, except peaches, is more than sufficient for home consumption, although 
the apple crop was not one quarter of what was contemplated at blossoming time. 


Erland Lee, Saltfleet, Wentworth: Fruit trees look bad, especially apples. The hard winter and dry 
summer created havoc with numbers of orchards, but others again look well and bore well. There was no 
damage by insect. Apples, grapes and pears are abundant. 


Joseph Snasdell, West Flamboro’, Wentworth: Fruit trees were injured by a kind of dry rot just under 
the ground ; many dying and dead. A good many apples, in fact nine-tenths, injured by a scab on the fruit. 
I cannot tell the cause and would like to know. Those trees that are shaded, or in shady places, suffer 
less than those that are exposed to the sun. There is plenty of fruit that is of inferior quality. Plums, 
pears and second class apples are in surplus quantities. 


Robert Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: Apple trees seem to have recovered from the blight that affected 
them in June, but much of the fruit is almost worthless. The late wind storm did considerable damage by 
shaking them off and bruising, still there is enough for home use and a surplus of pears. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The trees appear to be healthy. The apples which were not 
stored away a couple of -weeks ago were nearly all knocked off with the wind ; not much damage to fruit 
from any other cause. The apple crop is so large that it is difficult to dispose of fall fruit. 


W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: Fruit trees did badly this summer; they seemed to be affected 
with a blight last spring and a good many died through the summer. The supply of fruit more than 
sufficient, and large quantities of apples, pears, plums, grapes, and small fruits, are. being shipped from this 
vicinity. 

John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: Great loss of apples by a heavy gale of wind which stripped nearly 
the whole crop off the trees, but think there may be enough for local consumption saved. The surplus fruit, 
if any, will be apples. 


Wm. Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: Apparently in healthy condition and free from insects, blight and 
frosts. About one-half of the apple crop was blown off by late storms. There is about sufficient for home 
use. 


Wm. 8. Buist, Albion, Peel: Apples were damaged by spring frosts so that the crop is not large ; not 
half a crop; nearly all the apples are wind-fallen by the last storm. Cherry and plum trees are badly 
injured by black-knot. Black currant bushes had a blight this summer which injured the crop. ‘There is 
a sufficient supply, but not much surplus of any fruit. 


M. Jones, Whitchurch, York: Fruit trees are not healthy, and much of the fruit is small and spotted. 
Northern Spies and Snow apples are hardly fit for cider. 


George Evans, Jr., Georgina, York: Fruit trees very good, except the plum and cherry, which are badly 
injured by black-knot, but not injured to any extent by other causes. The supply of fruit of all kinds is 
sufficient for the local consumption and there is a small surplus of apples. 


Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Many of the young trees are dying; the bark splits on the north-west 
side. Apples this year are very much affected with something like scab, particularly snow apples ; a great 
many were blown off the trees with the wind storm. I am not aware of any great surplus in this part. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Fruit trees are poor. From six hundred apple trees I have not got. 
four barrels, although they were full of bloom in the spring. There is also a surplus of apples here, however 
bad the failure. 


John Foy, Scugog, Ontario: Some varieties of apples were a partial failure, more particularly the 
Snow ; they were very scabby and did not attain to any size, and others were affected inside, turning brown 
and hard. 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Condition of fruit trees fair. Iam of opinion that the trouble about. 
black knot, where the trees are carefully looked after, is about over, but very slight symptoms appearing 
this year. No surplus. 

Hy. Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: Some varieties of apple trees, especially the Russett family, have been 
very badly affected by the Aphides which caused the fruit to mature imperfectly. There is plenty of fruit. 
for local consumption. 


E. Lanigan, Mara, Ontario: Fruit was only a middling crop in this locality and there is not a suffici- 
ency for local consumption. 

James McLean, Vavan, Durham: Apples and pears look well; plums were a failure ; apples are very 
scarce and of poor quality. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Apple trees have not recovered from the hail storm a year ago last 
June; quite a number were loaded on the east side, with none on the west side. 


John Foott, Hope, Durham: The fruit trees suffered from drouth, but have improved very ‘much since 
the fall rains came on. There was great loss by insect pest. Apples are small and scabby. The supply of 
fruit is sufficient. There is a slight surplus of apples. 


W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland: Many fruit trees were injured by lice on bark and 
leaves, causing many to die.’ There is more than sufficient fruit and an abundant supply of apples. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland: The condition of apple trees is good. Apples are not as. 
abundant as usual and many are badly affected by insects. 
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George Kennedy, Sr., Haldimand, Northumberland: A good many trees are dying. The storm of the 
14th October blew the apples all down and broke some of the branches. They are shipping apples all along 
the front. 


Andrew M. Haight, Hallowell, Prince Edward : Fruit trees are in very good condition. Apples are a 
very poor crop. There are no plums or pears to speak of ; the plums were all stung; of apples, only, 1s 
there a surplus. 


P. W. Miller, Kaladar, Lennox and Addington : Fruit trees are in good.condition. About one-third 
of the fruit is scabby. The supply is sufficient. There was a good surplus of small fruits. 


C. R. Allison, 8. Fredericksburg, Lennox: Fruit is very scarce, except apples, and in many sections 
the apples are far below the average crop. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Apples are generally about an average crop in this section ; there 
is considerable loss by storms this month. Plums and cherries are almost a complete failure and many of 
the plum trees are dead from blight. Of apples there will be sufficient for local demand and there may be 
a surplus in some sections. ~ 


Arch. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac : Fruit trees are in very good condition. There has been great 
loss by the crows; they cover the orchards by thousands and destroy the apples very fast. There is suffici- 
ent fruit, with a small quantity of apples to spare. 


Alex. Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: Apple trees were covered all over with green lice, which were 
on them all summer. The apples were all blown off on the 14th October by a big blow. There is a surplus 
of apples and enough of all fruits. ° 


W. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: I never saw as fine a quality of fruit exhibited at our local fairs, 
as this year. We have enough for local consumption, but none for export. 


Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburgh, Grenville : Fruit trees are not good. Apples suffered considerably 
from blight, particularly Snows. Surplus of apples. 


W. Y. Newman, Oxford, Grenville: The young apple trees are in fair condition, excepting an occasional 
tree, where the limbs dry up and decay. There isa sufficiency of fall apples, but a scarcity for winter 
keeping. No surplus of any kind. 


James Collison, Matilda, Dundas: Condition of fruit trees is very good. The Fameuse and McIntosh 
apples are damaged considerably by black spots. Small surplus. 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: Small fruit trees were plentiful for home use, and there are some 
apples, perhaps, to spare ; but the apple crop is not up to the average, and the quality is poor. 


__R. Anderson, Cornwall, Stormont: Trees in very good condition, no loss of fruit, which was sufficient, 
with a surplus of apples. 


James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: Apple trees are good, There was considerable scab on apples, 
caused by the weather in some way not explicable, but no blight or injury by frost. The supply of apples, 
only, is sufficient, and of this fruit there will be a surplus. 


Wm. Ferguson, W. Hawkesbury, Prescott : Fruit trees are looking well. There are some complaints 
about black spots on the better kinds of apples, and there appears to have been some kind of a blight on 
some apples ; there was a fair crop of other fruit, but no surplus. 


Alf. Hill, Cumberland, Russell : Not much fruit raised here. Small fruits were good. 


James Sieveright, Gloucester, Carleton : Fruit trees in good condition, no damage by insect or any 
other cause. Fruit is sufficient for local purposes, and of apples there is a surplus. 


P. E. Bucke, Ottawa, Carleton: Many of the late grapes were destroyed by frost. There has never 
yet been sufficient fruit raised here for local consumption, and of no one fruit is there a surplus. 


Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew: Fruit trees are in very good condition, and none that I am aware 
of injured this season by anything. There is enough fruit and a surplus of apples. 


David Taylor, Bagot, Renfrew: Apple trees look well; hardly any loss this season of fruit or trees. 
Sufficient fruit, generally, and a surplus of apples. 


John M. Cleland, Darling, Lanark: The condition of fruit trees is fair. A great number of old trees 
are dying off. Young trees have fine growth. Plums and cherries are a very inferior crop. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark : The con Jition of fruit trees is very good. No insect damages. 
The supply of fruit is sufficient, and more, for it is very hard to sell them, and they are fed to hogs. 


Thomas Beall, Lindsay, Victoria: Fruit trees are looking well. The Aphis Malus and perhaps some of 
the other varieties of Aphis have been unusually troublesome, but there has been no loss of any consequence 
from any of the other causes. There has not been sufficient fruit, excepting strawberries, and no surplus. 
Grapes of all varieties have been well ripened. 


Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: The fruit trees are, 1 general, looking well, but there was a blight 
of some kind affected the apples ; a great many of them were scabby and spotted and some of them cracked 
open so that they were no good for use. 


James S. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: A great many trees are dying, some planted from ten to 
fourteen years. They were blighted ; they blossom out full in spring and then wither. About one-half of 
the apples are wormy and most of them are covered with fungus spots. Not sufficient fruit for home 
consumption. 


Wun. Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’ : Fruit trees are healthy, and on the whole the fruit was good, 
but some kinds of apples were spotted from some cause. The fruit was unsaleable. There will be a surplus 
of apples. 
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D. Galloway, Lutterworth, Haliburton: Fruit trees are in good condition ; some trees were damaged 
by wind, owing to the heavy load of fruit and lack of care to prop up in time. The supply of fruit is not 
sufficient, owing to the lack of fruit trees (apples), Wild plums and crab apples were very plentiful. 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: There are very few fruit trees. There is much trouble and 


uncertainty about apples. The wild berries are in great profusion. Raspberries were sold at about 50c. a 
patent pail. There is a fine opening here for a preserve factory. 


J. R. Ketcheson, Madoc, Hastings: Fruit trees are healthy and good, but very much injured by insect 


or blight. There is quite sufficient fruit for home consumption and a surplus of harvest apples, and the 
Russets and Ben Davis. 


Edward Bray, Jr., Stisted, Muskoka: What fruit trees are left are in good condition. The borer did 
some damage. There is not enough grown for local consumption, but there was a very good supply of crab 
apples. There were some good samples of Duchess of Oldenburgh and Tetofsky grown. 


_ Charles Robertson, Cardwell, Muskoka: Fruit trees are nearly all dead; I think that is owing to the 
varieties that have been planted not being the best for this northern climate. The supply of fruit is not 
sufficient for local consumption. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: The fruit trees suffered heavily last winter by the frost. 
Many choice trees perished, and became black (I presume frozen to the centre). Those that survived have 


done well. Of fruit there is always a large deficiency of all kinds, which must be imported from Owen 
Sound, Collingwood, Meaford, ete. 


R. Blair, Carling, Parry Sound: Some fruit trees are doing very well. The borer has injured a goods 
many apple trees. There is a great quantity of fruit brought from other places. There is a surplus of blue- 
berries and cranberries. ; 


J. H. Johnson, Sandfield, Algoma: There are two or three fine young orchards just beginning to bear 
and in prime condition. A number of young trees have died on account, I think, of not having the ground 
drained. No damage has been done by insects, storms, blight or frost. 


THE NEW CROP OF FALL WHEAT. 


There was an increase, though not a very substantial one, in the acreage sown with 
fall wheat last season. The extensive winter-killing of the previous crop, the drouth of 
last summer and the low prices current, deterred a good many farmers from sowing as 
much as usual; but, on the other hand, the bad failure of spring wheat in many places 
led others to try a greater breadth of the winter grain, the more so that the season was 
extremely favorable for the necessary operations. Even in those counties where the 
previous crop was most unsuccessful there was a larger acreage sown last fall, and very 
few counties come short of the usual breadth. In the eastern Lake Ontario and western 
St. Lawrence counties the percentage of increase appears to be considerable, caused by 
the satisfactory results of the previous harvest, but the whole area devoted to fall wheat 
in that section is not large. There was great unanimity in the reports concerning the 
favorable condition of the ground at seeding time. In a few cases summer-fallows were 
found to be hard and dry for seeding in August, and a number of correspondents in the 
Lake Erie counties spoke of delay caused by the September rains ; but it may be said 
that on the whole the condition of both fallow and stubble ground for the reception of 
the seed has seldom been as good. The conditions were equally favorable for germina- 
tion and growth. In some instances where the wheat was sown in August, the plants 
were slow in starting on account of the drouth, but the abundant rains and high temper- 
ature of September and October enabled them to make up lost time. With very few 
exceptions the correspondents reported that the grain made remarkable progress and was 
in fine condition to withstand the hardships of winter. Some, indeed, were apprehensive 
lest it should prove too rank and luxuriant to encounter a season of heavy snow ; but 
none regarded it as at all lacking in vitality. There was less difference in this respect 
between fallow and stubble fields than is usual. The ravages of insect pests were not 
generally serious. Scattering reports from most of the western counties spoke of injury 
by the Hessian fly and the wire-worm, the former chiefly on poor ground and the latter 
on freshly broken sod. A good many also complained of damage caused by the white 
grub (caterpillar), which seems to have been much more destructive than formerly. 
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Elgin, Middlesex and Oxford are the only counties in which the injury from these pests 
was serious. In the last named counties some few fields were ploughed up on account of 
their ravages. The damage, however, was not very extensive in the aggregate. From 
the head of Lake Ontario eastward these insect pests are so few as to be practically 
unknown. ~ 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex: About the same acreage. In fine condition, strong and _ thrifty. 
Hessian fly and wire-worm are working in some places. 


Francis Gifford, Camden, Kent: Less fall wheat, but put in in a great deal better shape. I never saw 
it better. Generally good; affected slightly by wire-worm. 


L. M. Brown, South Dorchester, Elgin: About the same quantity of fall wheat. The ground was in 
excellent condition, and the wheat is generally splendid. Early sown is injured a little by grub or wire- 
worm—cut off an inch below the surface. 


George Russell, Yarmouth, Elgin: Not near as much sown this fall. Cannot raise it for the present 
price. The ground was splendid, and the wheat looks healthy—what is left. Some fields are entirely 
_ eaten up by the fly and the white grub. 


James Morrison, Walsingham, Norfolk: Not near so much fall wheat sown this season as last. The 
ground was in good condition at seeding time. The crop looks well except where the Hessian fly is working, 
and it is very bad on some pieces. 


Robert Watson, Windham, Norfolk: About the same acreage as last year. At the commencement the 
ground was very good; about the 15th a heavy rain came which made seeding late on heavy land. The 
grain is healthy. In some fields it is cut off about one inch below the top of the ground, and in others cut 
off by the white grub. 


Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand: There were more acres of fall wheat sown this fall than last. 


V. Honsberger, South Cayuga, Haldimand: The acreage of fall wheat is about the same as last year. 
The ground was somewhat rough, but otherwise good. The wheat is generally good. In some fields slight 
injury has been done by wire-worm. 


John A. Law, Stamford, Welland: The acreage of fall wheat sown this fall is much larger than last. 
fall. The ground at seeding time was dry and later than usual, but the present appearance of the crop 1s. 
excellent. No fly or insect. 


John R. Smith, Plympton, Lambton: A large acreage of fall wheat has been sown. The ground was, 
in excellent order for seeding. The present appearance of the growing crop indicates an abundant harvest. 
Never did the plant look so favorable and healthy at this season of the year. At present (October 22) the 
thermometer registers 75 degrees. 


Joseph Osborne, Plympton, Lambton: There is scarcely as large an acreage as formerly. The wire 
worm is at work on many fields. 


John Dallas, Bosanquet, Lambton: There is an increased acreage sown with fall wheat. The present. 
appearance is excellent. In some fields the grub has done considerable damage. 


_ M. McDonald, West Wawanosh, Huron: A great deal of the wheat is very yellow in the leaf. I cannot 
give the cause, as I cannot find Hessian fly or any other insect. 


Thomas Strachan, Grey, Huron: I think there is fully more this season than last. I never saw the 
crop look better than this fall. I have seen no injury to the fields this fall except one field, sown too early L 
think. The leaf looked yellow and did not look near as well as what was sown later. 


Lewis Lamb, Greenock, Bruce: There is about the same acreage of fall wheat as last year. The ground 
was in good order at time of sowing. The crop has a very favorable appearance at present, except in some: 
early-sown fields, where the wire-worm is doing considerable damage. 


Robert B. Fleming, Saugeen, Bruce: About the same acreage as last year. The wheat looks well, and 
many fields, to my notion, are too far advanced, but that will depend on the winter. 


John Morice, Normanby, Grey: The acreage of fall wheat sown in this locality is about as large as this. 
year’s crop. The ground was in good working condition at seeding time, and the crop has a fine, healthy 
appearance at present. I hear some odd complaints of the Hessian fly, but have not seen any of its doings. 


C. Julyan, jr., Sarawak, Grey: Rather a larger acreage than last year. There are some complaints of 
Hessian fly—its first appearance in this section—but not much apparent damage. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey: I should think about fifty per cent. more than last year. Most of it. 
was sown early—before September 15th, and some of it in August. Much of it was sown on ground well 
prepared, and presents at the present time a very good appearance. Our farmers are beginning to under- 
Ai ats wheat culture, and no doubt will succeed better in future. I have seen or heard nothing of the 

essian fly. 


Thomas McCabe, Adjala, Simcoe: The acreage of fall wheat sown is not so large as for this year’s crop. 
The condition of the ground was rather dry at seeding time and up to the 22nd September, but after there: 
was a very good growth. The present appearance of the wheat plant is very healthy. No signs of any 
enemy. 
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Chas. Cross, Innisfil, Simcoe: About the same quantity sown as last year, but fully 50 per cent. of last 
year’s was ploughed up. _ Wheat sown before the 10th September looks well, but some sown in August and 
by 1st September is turning yellow in spots. I suspect the Hessian fly. 


J. M. Kaiser, Delaware, Middlesex : The condition of the ground being good, a larger quantity of land 
‘was sown to fall wheat than last year. Most of the fields look well. The Hessian fly appears to be at 
‘work, however, to some extent. The wire-worm has also injured some fields considerably. 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: There is a much larger acreage of fall wheat than last year. The 
ground was splendid in summer-fallows and land early gang-ploughed. The wheat was never better. It 
has quite enough top—rather too much in some fields. Considerable injury has been done on sod by the 
grub. A number of fields have been or will have to be plouged up. 


Wm. Black, Westminster, Middlesex : Owing to lowness of price the acreage this year is far below 
last, but the ground was in far better condition this year, consequently the growth is luxuriant, though in 


‘some parts the wire-worm has badly thinned some fields, while some few had to be re-sown. Summer- 
fallows haye escaped the pest. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: About the same amount sown as last year, and the ground 
‘was in altogether better order. It was sown earlier—I think rather too early in many cases, as it has too 
much top, and some is being eaten down with calves and sheep. The white grub and wire-worm have done a 
great amount of damage, thinning out the plants and greatly injuring inverted sod. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: I think there will be a increase in the acreage from the fact of the 
‘spring wheat doing so badly. Some fields look beautiful, others very poor indeed. There is something that 
is doing considerable damage to the fall wheat, killing it clean out. Some call it the wire-worm and some 
grub-worm ; others call it the Hessian fly. It may be one, or it may be them all combined. This I do 
know, that there are very few fields that are entirely free from their ravages. 


D. W. McKay, East Zorra, Oxford: There is a good deal more sown. The ground was dry but clean. 
‘There never was a better appearance ; in many places farmers are grazing with calves and sheep to keep 
it down. In sod that was broken up last spring the grub is doing some injury, -but not to any extent. 


James G. Pettit, East Oxford, Oxford: Some fields are excellent, some are bad, and a few have been 


ploughed up. Hessian fly, wire-worm and grubs seem to have combined for the destruction of a good share 
of the wheat crop. 


Thos. A. Good, Brantford, Brant: About 70 per cent. of last year’s. I may be too high, for a good 
many farmers only sowed about half their usual quantity on account of low price (70c. per bushel) and risk 
of winter. The ground was in good condition, and wheat was put in in good order, made rapid growth, and 
at present is looking nearly too well. I am afraid some is too high. No damage done by insects so far as I 
know. 


D. McLean, Ellice, Perth : About the same acreage of fall wheat was sown again. The ground was in 
fine order to receive the seed, and the appearance was very fine until lately ; it is getting brown and spotted 
with the Hessian fly and the worm. 


John Hodgson, Hibbert, Perth : Every person has sown all he could, as spring wheat has done so badly. 
The ground was good at seeding. The wheat is almost too good. There are a few fields that are suffering 
with wire-worm. 


Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth: There is about the usual acreage of fall wheat. The present appearance 
is good, as it is strong on the land and covers it well. I think it was put in earlier than usual, and the 
fallows are better prepared. There are no symptoms of it getting too rank as yet. The Hessian fly is not 
known here, and the midge has not been seen for some years. 


Charles Masson, Eramosa, Wellington: The acreage is fully more than it was last year. As a general 
rule the ground was in a good state of cultivation and well manured, and consequently the braird looks well, 
-is thick and close, and to all appearance should stand the winter well. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: There is about the same acreage sown with fall wheat, but I 
notice that some people did not sow all their summer-fallows, and hear them saying that fall wheat does 
not pay as well as oats or barley—the price is too low. The fall wheat is stronger than I ever saw it before. 
The fields sown in August or the beginning of September are rather too strong. The wheat is growing yet, 
and with a heavy mass of snow it will be damaged or totally killed. There are some yellow spots, indicating 
presence of Hessian fly. 


John Snyder, Wilmot, Waterloo: There is fully as much fall wheat sown as last year. The weather 
was favorable for sowing fall wheat and the ground was in good order. Fall wheat looks good. There are 
some fields turning yellow, from what cause I could not tell. 


Robt. Gray, Mulmur, Dufferin: About the same acreage. The wheat looks healthy; a little thin on 
the ground. Don’t hear of any injury by insects. 


Robt. Dickson, East Luthe Dufferin: There is a much larger acreage of fall wheat this year. The 
crop looks well. 


John H. Lindebury, Clinton, Lincoln: There is more fall wheat sown than usual. The condition of 
the ground at seeding was very good, and the present appearance of fall wheat was never better. It 
has been hurt by nothing so far. 


George Hart, Saltfleet, Wentworth: There is more wheat sown than last fall. The ground was ready 
to sow by the fifth of September, and was in good condition, The later wheat was got in very wet, but the 
warm growthy weather has brought it well along. : 
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W. C. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton : There is about one-fourth more fall wheat sown this fall than last. 
The ground was in good condition at the time of seeding. The crop at present has a fine appearance, the 
plant having made a vigorous growth. No injury by insects. 


John Sinclair, Chinguacousy, Peel: A large acreage of fall wheat has been sown this fall. The land 
was in a fine state of tilth at seeding time. The plants have made excellent progress, having escaped any 
injury from insects, and I never saw the prospects more favorable for an excellent harvest. 


Peter McLeod, Chinguacousy, Peel: The acreage of fall wheat sown this year is rather more extensive 
than last year, on account of a very favorable season for putting stubble and pea land in fall wheat. The: 
condition of the ground was all that could be desired. The present appearance is very promising. Some 
fields that have been fallowed from old sod are receiving considerable injury from wire-worm. Not a few 
farmers are adopting the method of taking a crop of hay off before they fallow the ground. 


J. Bartholomew, Whitchurch, York : Scarcely as much sown as last year. The ground was in 
good condition at seeding. The wheat is very much stronger and healthier than last year at this date, ~ 
being well stooled out. 


E. Lanigan, Mara, Ontario: More fall wheat sown this year than last. The ground was in splendid. 
condition. 'The crop is looking very well at present. 


R. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: There is less fall wheat sown—almost one-third less acreage. The: 
condition of soil was good—not too wet, but was more suitable than the weather has been for promoting 
growth. The present appearance 1s backward. No Hessian fly or other pests. 


James McLean, Cavan, Durham: There is about double the acreage of fall wheat sown. The ground 
was in excellent order. The appearance 1s very promising. No injury done by the Hessian fly or other 
insect. 


H. A. Walker, Hope, Durham: There is double the amount of fall wheat sowed that there was last. 
year. The ground was dry at the time of seeding, but at present the crop looks well. No insect has yet 
troubled it. 


M. Morden, Brighton, Northumberland : A large increase, probably 40 per cent. over last year. For 
early seeding the ground was dry, but early in October copious rains, followed by fine warm weather, helped 
the grain, which has made a fine growth since seeding. 


George N. Rose, North Marysburgh, Prince Edward: I should judge about 50 per cent. more was 
sown this fall than last. The ground was dry and lumpy. The rains came on about and after seeding time, 
and very little frost, so wheat has a good top and looks well. 


CG. R. Allison, S. Fredericksburg, Lennox and Addington: A larger breadth of fall wheat has been 
sown this fall than last. The ground was in good condition and the crop looks well ; no appearance of being 
injured by fly. 


Joshua Knight, Storrington, Frontenac: I think there is more fall wheat sown this fall. The ground 
was in splendid condition, and the present appearance 1s good—never better. No insect ; the Hessian fly is. 
not known here. 


John C. Stafford, Rear of Leeds and Lansdowne, Leeds: Acreage about the same as last year. The 
ground never was in better condition for seeding. The wheat presents a splendid appearance. So far the 
weather has been favorable. No Hessian fly in this locality. 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: There is double the extent of fall wheat this year. The ground 
was good but dry. The wheat is excellent. The Hessian fly is unknown by name. 


James Sieveright, Gloucester, Carleton: There is about the usual acreage sown. The wheat in general 
is in good order. No damage was done by the Hessian fly or other insect. 


Lawrence Dowdall, Drummond, Lanark : There has been a great quantity of fall wheat sown this fall» 
and it looks very well at present, as we have had a fine growing fall, with frequent rains. 


John Fell, sr., Somerville, Victoria: There was about the same acreage of fall wheat sown as last year. 
The crop is in good condition in every way. 


Wm. Ramsay, Mariposa, Victoria: Fall wheat acreage about the same as last year. The ground was. 
little too dry at seeding, but the crop looks well at present. : 


M. McIntyre, North Monaghan, Peterborough: There is a large acreage of fall wheat sown as com- 
pared with this year’s crop, pease and barley stubble being ploughed after harvest and sown in fall wheat. 
The ground was in good condition when sowed, the crop looks well at present. 


Thos. Tellford, Ennismore, Peterborough: A slight increase of acreage over last year. The ground 
was in fine condition, and the wheat is fine. We believe a large amount is getting too rank but don’t 
believe in grazing it with pigs or calves. It leaves the roots too much exposed. 


Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: I think the statistical returns will be large this yeai. Early seeding 
was rather hard and dry ; later very nice with plenty of rain. I never saw a better prospect; plenty of 
growth and good color. No injury by fly or insect of any kind. 
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THRESHING, MARKETING AND FALL PLOUGHING. 


_ Farmers had last year an unusually early harvest and an exceptionally fine fall to 
facilitate their work, Asa consequence the threshing of grain of all sorts was almost 
completed in every part of the province at the end of October, except in some portions 
of the extreme east and north, where it is customary to defer the work until sleighing sets 
in. The marketing of grain, however, by no means kept pace with the threshing, chiefly 
on account of the very severe depression in prices. In most cases where farmers were 
able to hold their grain they declined to sell, living in hope of an improvement in prices 
during winter. Probably twenty-five per cent. of them, however, marketed at least their 
wheat and barley in the fall—some because they feared still further depression, and a 
great many more because they were in dire need of the cash. This diversity of opinion 
and practice obtained equally in nearly all parts of the province, though, in the counties 
where the greatest dependence is placed on barley, the marketing of that grain was more 
general than elsewhere. It may be said that in the great majority of cases where barley 
graded No. 1 it was promptly disposed of, as the prevailing opinion seemed to be that the 
money return for it was better in proportion than that brought in by wheat. Discolored 
barley, which formed a considerable portion of the whole crop, was largely fed to stock. 
A good many correspondents averred, however, that it would not pay to turn even the 
lower priced barley into beef at its then figure. Others stated that in their neighborhoods 
the farmers found it more profitable to sell barley and feed other coarse grains. The 
abundant crop of pease and the low prices offered for them influenced a great many in 
that direction. | 

With the exception of the more westerly of the Lake Erie counties, portions of the 
county of Lincoln and large areas in the northern districts of the province, fall ploughing 
was further advanced last November than at the corresponding period for many years 
back. Generally speaking, the land was in fine condition for the plough, the weather 
very favorable for work, and as a consequence an unusually large area was turned over. 
Many farmers had finished their ploughing at the date of the November returns; a 
considerable number had done more or less cross ploughing, while a few had even entered 
upon a third course. In the northern districts the ploughing was pretty generally reported 
to be backward, owing to the wetness of the land after harvest. 
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FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


A. M. Wigle & Son, Gosfield, Essex : Threshing and marketing are mostly done. Not much barley 
will be fed ; it sells for a better price. 

George Green, Chatham, Kent : Threshing is about done. Not much wheat marketed yet, but other 
grains nearly all marketed. Barley will not be much fed, as there is plenty of pease and corn. 

Francis Gifford, Camden, Kent: All the threshing is done, but very little marketed owing to the low 
price of wheat. Barley will not be much fed, as it is the only grain worth anything. 

Andrew Turnbull, Seneca, Haldimand: Wheat is all threshed, but very little marketed. Not much of: 
other grains marketed. Barley will be extensively fed, because of the very low price. 

B. B. Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Threshing is about over for this season. Farmers are busy. getting: 
their stuff to market. They are scared lest prices go even lower than they are now. 


William Wight, Bosanquet, Lambton : Grain all threshed, but farmers are holding back as much as: 
they can. Prices cannot get worse, and may get better. Barley will not be fed to stock, because other 
grains, pease, etc., are relatively cheaper for feeding purposes. 

Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron : Wheat is moving very slowly to market ; farmers are still holding 
back, There is not much barley in the country. It will mostly be fed on the farm to fattening cattle and 
pigs. : 

John B. Ritchie, Greenock, Bruce: A good deal of threshing done, but very little marketing,. Fall 
wheat is only 68c. ; barley, 58c. ; pease, 48c. It will pay better to feed barley than to sell it. 

John McCallum, Bentinck, Grey : Threshing is pretty well done. There has not been much sold as yet 
of any kind of grain. Barley is likely to be fed on the farm, as 1t 1s more profitable than to sell it at the 
present market value. 


Robert Dunlop, Euphrasia, Grey: Farmers have been busy threshing and marketing wheat and barley, 
etc., etc. There will not be much barley fed on the farm this year, because barley is good and money scarce. 
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Charles Cross, Innisfil, Simcoe: Threshing pretty well done. Very little wheat marketed. Barley 
going out fast. Not much barley is likely to be fed, on account of the low price of cattle. 


James Ross, Oro, Simcoe: Threshing of all kinds of grain is more than half done. Farmers are holding 
back from marketing freely in hopes of, or wishing for, better prices. A good deal of barley will be fed on 
the farm, rather than sell at present prices. 


Wm. Watcher, North Dorchester, Middlesex: Threshing pretty well done. Farmers are slow in 
marketing—prices are too low for wheat. Barley, bright and plump, is fetching a fair price; will feed oats 
in preference to barley at present prices. 


Robert Leake, East Oxford, Oxford: Threshing all done, but comparatively little marketed yet, 
except, perhaps, barley. When barley goes over a cent per pound we can get cheaper feed in pease 
and corn. 


George Follis, Wallace, Perth : Threshing is nearly all done; not much sold. Good barley is mostly 
sold, but colored will be nearly all fed, and that will be about one-fourth of the crop. 


John Rea, Eramosa, Wellington: Since the steam threshing began, threshing is mostly done in the 
fall, and this year it was earlier than usual. Fall wheat is mostly sold. Barley has been sold, ast 
sells higher in proportion than other grain. Not much barley will be fed, as the price is fair. 


Alex. Rannie, Wellesley, Waterloo: About half the crops are threshed, and about a third sold. 
Pease being a very good crop, there will not be so much barley fed. 


Robert Dickson, East Luther, Dufferin: Threshing is about all done, and the grain is going to 
market fast. Considerable barley will be fed, as the color is bad and the prices low. 


James Stull, Grantham, Lincoln: Threshing is about done. Wheat is not half marketed yet. 
There is a very poor market for barley, which will be mostly fed on the farm. Oats will be about 
enough for home consumption. 


George Hart, Saltfleet, Wentworth : Threshing is all done. Most farmers have come to the conclusion 
that it does not pay to hold their grain, and are marketing early. Very little barley will be fed. 


Edwin Dalton, Nelson, Halton: Threshing is mostly done. Grain is not being marketed very freely. 
There will not be much barley fed, as it is of good quality. 


Wm. McKay, Toronto, Peel: Threshing is mostly done, but not much grain has been sold. People 
are waiting to see if prices will improve. 


Wn. W. Findlay, Scarboro’, York: As near as I can judge, about four-fifths of the threshing is done, 
and marketing, say about one-fourth of wheat and barley. Considerable colored barley may be fed if it will 
not sell for, say, 50 cents per bushel. 


Hy. Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: The bulk of threshing is*done, and most of the barley is marketed, 
but a large quantity of wheat is yet in the hands of the farmers. There will not be much barley fed, 
owing to its being nearly all of good quality, and pease can be bought for about the same per bushel 
as barley. 


James Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland : The grain is nearly all threshed, but only those who are 
compelled have sold, because of the low prices. Barley will be largely fed on account of low prices. 


W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland: Threshing is nearly all done, but very little done 
in marketing. Barley is about half marketed. Barley will not be fed, as it is in price higher than other 
grain in proportion to its value. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac ; Threshing has been going on for the past month, and marketing 
is beginning, but farmers are loth to sell at present rates. There is not likely to be much barley fed, as 
the price of beef cattle is not favorable. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Grenville: Threshing is more than half done. There is no grain marketed 
yet, as there is no sale for grain of any kind. Barley and other coarse grains will be largely fed on 
the farm, as it will pay better to feed it to dairy stock than to sell at present prices. 


S. Edgar, Kitley, Leeds: Wheat is threshed but not marketed. About 75 per cent. of the barley 
is threshed, and a good proportion marketed. Barley will be largely fed for fattening purposes. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: Threshing is hurried on, but there is no market yet for 
grain, except at a very low price. A good deal of barley is likely to be used on the farm this winter 
to fatten stock. 


P. Gareau, N. Plantagenet, Prescott : Threshing and marketing of all grains have gone on very briskly, 
and a great part of it sold. Barley is not likely to be fed to any extent. 


John O’Callaghan, North Gower, Carleton: Threshing is about half done. Most of the barley is 
threshed for provender. As there were less pease sown this year; barley is needed for feed. 


William Selkirk, Petewawa, Renfrew: Threshing will be all done in this township in about ten days 
from now. Markets are slack for all grains. 


John Fell, sr., Somerville, Victoria: Wheat has not been pushed on the market except by néedy 
farmers who have payments to meet. Barley is considerably marketed, but some are holding. Much 
of the colored barley will be consumed at home. 


William Armstrong, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Very little wheat is threshed yet, but the barley is all 
threshed and is selling now. Some oats have been threshed for feed. There will not be much barley 
fed this year, as beef is likely to be low. 


Dan, Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: Threshing is now going on. All wheat raised is needed 
for home consumption. The same may be said of barley and pease, but of oats there will be a large 
surplus. Barley is all needed for stock, and a large quantity is stained. 
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J. C. Hanley, Tyendinaga, Hastings: Wheat is mostly threshed ; 
Very little barley marketed. Not much barley fed ; although it is 
low also. 


none marketed ; very little surplus. 
low, other coarse grains and beef are 


Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka; Threshing is now going on. 
winter. Barley at the present price is likely to be kept for home use 
it at its true value for feed. 


Not much marketing can be done till 
. Farmers are beginning to estimate 


UNDER-DRAINAGE. 


It is gratifying to learn that the interest in under-drainage is rapidly extending, and 
that during the past year the reports indicated a larger increase over the year before in 
the amount done, as well as in the number of tile yards and ditching machines in opera- 
tion, Counties such as York, which introduced this form of farm linprovement at a 
comparatively early date, have been continuing the work at a steady pace, and in the 
new counties of Middlesex and Lambton great enterprise is exhibited. Tile yards in 
these counties, a8 well as in. portions of Huron and Elgin, were taxed last summer to 
their full capacity and new ones are opening. A Tuckersmith (Huron) correspondent’s 
statement, that his man on arriving at the yard at sunrise, morning after morning, found 
thirty to forty teams there before him, furnishes an indication of the vigor with which 
drainage improvement is being pushed in a few counties. All the Lake Huron counties 
made substantial progress, though Lambton showed the most general activity. The 
greatest drawback was the supply of tiles, which for some localities had to be drawn long 
distances. Stone and lumber are chiefly used in parts of Huron and Bruce. Excepting 
in Elgin very little under-draining was done in the Lake Erie counties. In the central 
and eastern parts of Elgin a large amount of tile was laid last season and several machines 
were employed. Some activity is reported also from localities in Essex and Kent ; many 
parts of Norfolk are sandy and rolling and require but little drainage. In Haldimand 
and Welland, where it is much needed, almost nothing was done. Middlesex leads the 
West Midland counties, and perhaps the Province, in the quantity of land improved by 
under-drainage during the season. Nearly every township shows a large addition to the 
drained area, and a keener interest in the work was manifested than in previous years. 
Labor in some localities was scarce, and not many machines have yet been introduced. 
In Oxford as much draining was done as in any previous year, in spite of a scarcity of 
skilled labor, and tile was abundant. Brant and Perth made fair progress in draining, 
and in some townships of the latter county several machines were used. In Waterloo 
the yards, though busy, were unable to keep up to the large demands made upon them. 
Skilled drainers were also scarce, but machines were introduced and gave good satisfac- 
tion. In a few localities of Wellington much progress was made, but common farm 
laborers object to digging drains, and in the county generally the work was neglected. 
South Simcoe seems to be the only portion of the Georgian Bay district which gives 
much attention to drainage, and there machines have been introduced and much land has 
been tiled. In North Simcoe stone and wood are used for the little draining that is done. 
The Lake Ontario counties show a fair record of improvement. In parts of Lincoln the 
need for under-drainage is slight, but even on the ‘“ mountain” where clay soil predomi- 
nates, little draining was done. In a few localities in Wentworth fair progress was 
made. Halton reported no draining and Peel but little, except in the eastern part of the 
county. Markham was amongst the first townships in York to engage extensively in 
under-draining, and the work there and in a few other localities is pushed both by manual 
labor and machines, though dryness of the soil impeded work, and tile was not plentiful, In 
Georgina it has to be drawn a long distance. In parts of Ontario tile was abundant, and 
in others obtained only by long carriage ; and in that county little draining was done 
during the season, even where needed most. In Durham, N orthumberland and Prince 
Edward, very little progress was reported, In the East Midland counties little draining 
was done, except in Eldon ana Mariposa (Victoria), and in the extreme south of Peter 
boro’ and Hastings. In the latter county a few machines are used, but tile is scarce. 
Of the St. Lawrence counties Lennox reported considerable progress, in spite of a scarcity 
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of drainage supplies. In Frontenac tiles are coming into more general use, and machines 
were introduced in the southern townships where good progress was made last year. In 
Elizabethtown and Kitley (Leeds and Grenville) considerable work was done, tiles having 
been brought all the way from Toronto ; machines also were introduced. Further east, 
though under-draining is much required in many sections, Lancaster is the only township: 
reporting any activity. In the Ottawa district progress is reported from Fitzroy, in 
Carleton, Ramsay, in Lanark, and McNab, in Renfrew. Several tile yards are in opera- 
tion in these counties. In Muskoka wet weather interfered with work, and little was. 
done. Rubble has been tried in draining here with good results. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


Edward Nash, Mersea, Essex : There was quite a lot of tile put in last spring with good results.. 
Tile-draining machines are used. Labor and tile sufficient. 


F. Gifford, Camden, Kent: Considerable under-draining ; the most I have ever known. The supply: 
of tiles is plentiful and good. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent: Not much done here; as this township is very level and depends om 
surface drainage. 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: Farmers are becoming alive to the benefits of tile-draining and are 
taking advantage of the Ontario Tile-drainage Act, making skilled labor hardly equal to the demand. 
There is one tile-draining machine in this township and plenty of tile of good quality. 


James McClive, Bertie, Welland: Under-draining is but little practised. What few tiles are wanted! 
are imported from Buffalo, 


James Lovell, Brooke, Lambton: A great deal of attention is now being given to under-draining. We: 
have here the finest land in the county when it is under-drained ; farmers are beginning to fully understand 
this and are putting in large quantities of tile. Within a circle of six miles we have now four tile yards.. 
More would be done if the supply of skilled labor was more abundant and somewhat cheaper. 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: There is considerable under-draining done from year to year. There are: 
three tile-yards in Moore township, which about supply the demand. One tile-draining machine owned by 
Mr. Nesbit does good work. , 


Robert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton : Good progress has been made in under-draining. The supply of 
tile is quite adequate, and of skilled labor there has been sufficient. A few machines are used to a hmited. 
extent. 


Thomas Strachan, Grey, Huron: Farmers are rapidly draining their farms. Very little tile used and 
no machines. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Draining operations have been carried on most vigorously 
this summer, and if anything will counteract low prices this is one of the means. Tile supply very inadequate. 
My man reported that although he got to the tile works at 4 a.m. there were frequently from 30 to 40 teams. 
in before him; this was the case during the greater part of the summer, though a kiln was burnt every week. 
Good drainers are very scarce and there are no machines, 


Peter Corrigan, Kinloss, Bruce: There has been a large amount of draining done this season. Tile is. 
used and also lumber. Skilled labor is inadequate to the demand. 


Thomas Welsh, Huron, Bruce: There may be a slight falling off in the amount of draining done in this. 
locality. Hemlock lumber is mostly used ; a good wooden drain will last 15 or 20 years in clay soil; there © 
ORI more tile used, but they are poorly burned. I know of but two tile-draining machines in this. 
township. 


Joseph Townsend, Sullivan, Grey: Under-draining is gradually creeping in here and there. There is. 
plenty of tile. Tile-draining machines are used in only one or two places. 


George Binnie, Glenelg, Grey : Under-draining has yet to be commenced in this township, though there 
are parts of it—as clay lands and swamps—that under-draining would render more productive. 


James Ross, Oro, Simcoe: About the usual amount of under-draining-—perhaps a little more than last. 
year—is being done. Tile is scarce; more would be used if it could be had. Of labor there is an average. 
supply. Farmers cannot employ a large amount of hired labor on account of very low prices for all farm 
produce. One machine was working this season. 


James Farney, Flos, Simcoe: There is a considerable amount of draining this L i i 

é C § ( year. Lumber is bein 
ase instead of tile, as we think the tile won’t stand from lime in the clay. We have one tile machine 7m 
use here. 


Oe OEE Secord, N. Dorchester, Middlesex : The farmers in this part are waking up to the necessity of 
tile-draining, and every year the amount put in is increasing ; this year quite a large amount were set in 
Tiles are abundant. Machines are used. ; 


hy oan O’Malley, Mosa, Middlesex: Very fair progress is made in under-draining considering the hard 
times. We make more tile here than in any rural section of Ontario that I know of. They are A 1 quality, 
and are shipped in large quantities by rail. Machines are used. Henderson Bros. of Wardsville, make one 
of He ia we see in use. So-called professional ditchers are numerous enough, but very few of them 
are to be trusted. 
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W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex: Drainage operations have been carried on more extensively than: 
_ ever before in our history. Tiles are plentiful ; two new yards have been started in the neighborhood. No. 
machines are used here. 


James Anderson, E. Zorra, Oxford: A good deal of draining has been done, as the season was d 
favorable, There was sufficient tile, but not enough skilled men. A really good and reliable man ans 
a job any time. People are getting more particular about draining, as a lot of money has been buried by 
botches. No machines are used. 


Thos. Page, Wallace, Perth: Farmers are making steady progress in draining, though there is no 
systematic or-thoreugh draining practised. The brick-yards can supply all the tile wanted. We want pro- 
fessional tile-drainers here. We have one of Rennie’s tile-draining machines here, but it is only on some 
lands that it will work. ; 


W. C, Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Thirty per cent. more tile was put in this spring and summer than 
was ever used before. There is a scarcity of large tile at present. We find that small tile in level land will 
not take the water quick enough. We are using larger tile. 


Thos. Mitchell, N. Dumfries, Waterloo : There is not so much under-draining as last year. There is. 
plenty of tile, but the price is too high for the price of wheat. I am afraid skilled labor in that line may be 
classed as one of the “‘lost arts.” One of Rennie’s tile-draining machines is used, and we wish we had a 
score. 

W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington : Draining has made little progress. Good tile has to be brought 
too far to be convenient. A great drawback is the want of men who understand the drainage business. 


Robt. Cromar, Pilkington, Wellington: Draining with tiles is becoming common hereabout, but good 
men to make drains are scarce. There are brick and tile yards eight or ten miles apart, and more are 
talked of. : 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington: Farmers are beginning to find out that they must drain their land or 
else sell out. About 100 per cent. more was done this year than last. Tiles are in adequate supply. There 
is a machine, but it does not do much here. 


James Reith, East Luther, Dufferin: Considerable progress has been made this year. No tiles are 
used, but some stone and some wood. There are machines in this locality. 


_ John Blasdell, Beverley, Wentworth: Farmers have been alive this year in the matter of draining. 
Tile is sufficiently supplied. A few machines. A few tile-draining machines are used, and they give 
general satisfaction. 


Arch. McKinnon, Caledon, Peel: Considerable under-draining has been done. Some have drained 
from one hundred to two hundred rods on their farms. 


Wm. Porter, Toronto Gore, Peel: Quite a number of our farmers are doing some under-draining. We 
have two tile-makers within a distance of ten miles. Their make is all used up. We have two or three 
» tile-draining machines in the neighborhood. 


W. W. Findlay, Scarboro’, York: Some under-draining is being done. Clay land, except near the 
surface, has been too hard to make progress. Supply of labor is limited ; men will not dig when the ground 
is hard. I only know of one machine in Scarboro’. 


Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Under-draining is rather slow in progress owing to the long distance we 
have to haul tile. Men who understand the laying of tile properly are not numerous. There are no tile- 
draining machines in this part yet, but in many parts of this township they would work admirably. 


Lafayette Weller, Scott, Ontario: Under-draining is on the increase, but slowly. Tile has been sup- 
plied by hauling about 26 miles. 


John Foott, Hope, Durham: Not much progress is being made in under-draining. There is plenty of 
tile, but labor is too high. There are no draining machines in this locality. 


Louis P. Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Not a rod of drain has been laid that I know of. No tile to. 
be had ; they would be largely used if available. 


E. R. Sills, S. Fredericksburg, Lennox: Very good progress made. Supply of tile adequate, with 
sufficient skilled labor. No machines used. 


R. J. Dunlop, Pittsburg, Frontenac : There has been considerable under-draining this year ; a good deal 
being done with stones and also with boards. There have been a good many tiles laid where there were none- 
used before. The supply, I think, was sufficient. Labor is done by the farm hands generally. 


W. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: I am sorry to say again that there is no progress. Not one tile 
yet in our township, and there is not a township in Ontario that needs it more. 


Alex. Farlinger, Williamsburg, Dundas: They do not practice under-draining here; open drains are 
preferred. 


A. Abbott, Elizabethtown, Leeds: More under-draining has been done than I ever knew of before. No 
tile is made here. Most of it comes from Toronto. Labor sufficient. , 

James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: A good deal of under-draining is dene every year, but small in 
comparison to what is really needed. 

R. Serson, Fitzroy, Carleton : Considerable under-draining has been done on account of the backward 
wet spring of ’85. ‘Tiles are plentiful, and tile-draining machines are used, but give poor satisfaction. 

P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton : Not very much has been done, the season being too wet. Hem- 
lock lumber is used. | 


W. P. Taylor, Fitzroy, Carleton: Considerable progress is being made in draining, The supply of tile 
is good, with labor and machines. 
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Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew: More draining done this year than has been done—say these three 
or four years. We have a tile factory within three miles. One tile-draining machine came to the township 
this fall. 

Wun. Patterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Drainage is far behind, but farmers are beginning to wake up to its 
benefits. Tiles are now to be had, but hitherto the supply has net been up to the demand. Draining 
machines are not in use here. 


F, Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro: Very little has ever been done in this township, and drain tiles are 
being made for the first time this year. 


D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterboro : Considerable draining has been done. The supply of tile is sufficient. 
‘Tile-draining machines are used. 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: Draining this fall impossible. I have hada drain partly dug for 
the last six weeks, but cannot do anything with it on account of water. 


Henry W. Gill, Watt, Muskoka: We notice a little being done in rubble draining, and that giving 
good results. = 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


The following extracts are taken from the general remarks of correspondents : 


FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


John Hooker, Mersea, Essex: We have had avery favorable season for doing spring work, and the 
Jand has been in the best of condition for putting in the seed. There is a large amount of corn planted at 
the present date, and if the weather holds favorable the bulk of it will be planted next week. 


J. H. Morgan, Anderdon, Essex: Bad times; every one grumbling and a great many seeking wowk. 
A great many of our people are leaving for Dakota. 


A. M. Wigle, Gosfield, Essex: We are thankful to the Bureau for their reports, which aid us very 
much in proportioning the various kinds of crops to the probable demand. 


Wm. McCormick, Pelee Island, Essex: It has been rather a soft winter and the spring has been good 
except one storm in April, which was the worst ever known in this place. Since that time the weather has 
been fine and vegetation is very forward. 


Henry Morand, Sandwich E., Essex: There is a bright future for the tiller of the soil, provided he 
devotes a part of his leisure hours to studying the wants and necessities of his farm. The secret does not 
lie simply in sowing, but proper care should be given in draining and manuring his land. Many farmers 
are going to bankruptcy only by not attending properly to their farm. Another great drawback in this 
part of the country is that we have no shipping contractor. 


W. McKenzie Ross, Harwich, Kent: My study during the last twenty years is fruits and flowers. 
Of the latter I amported from the old country 40,000 plants, besides 50 new apple trees, 55 pear trees, 50 
plum trees, 12 varieties of quince trees‘and medlers, 200 English gooseberries, 20 different sorts of English 
violets, and 1,000 roses; and while horses, bulls, boars, rams, cocks and what not are entered free of duty, 
poor W. McKenzie Ross had to pay his 20 per cent. I placed the matter before the Minister of Customs 
‘twice, but no use. 


Alex. Young, Harwich, Kent: Farmers in this section have depended too much on fall wheat, and 
mow that the prices have gone so low and the crops are a partial failure they: are suffering the consequences. 
However, some are turning their attention to stock of various kinds. Land has decreased in value. A 
farmer was telling me lately that three years ago he was offered $10,000 for a hundred acres by two parties ; 
he is now offering it for $8,500 without a purchaser. 


A. J. CG. Shaw, Camden, Kent: I would say that the late boom establishing Farmers’ Institutes 
throughout the west is not having very much success in bringing the farmers to see the necessity of proper 
care of their stock. I see many of them in this locality, who were foremost in establishing the Institutes, 
are letting their cattle, hogs, etc., pasture on the highways with full privilege of scrub bulls, ete. 


J. Hally, Aldborough, Elgin : Aldborough suffers from the want of pure bred male animals. I asked 
the assessor this year to endeavour to furnish me with a list of pedigreed animals in the township when he 
got through. His reply was, ‘‘I don’t think there is a pedigreed bull in Aldborough.” 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: The lectures delivered throughout the county at the various Farm- 
ers’ Institutes on permanent grasses, by Professor Brown, has stimulated the farmers to seed down more or 
less to permanent’ pasture. The question often arises: From whom can these various grass seeds be 
obtained and relied upon? [Top-dress liberally with good manure, and native grasses will give you the 
best of permanent pasture. | 


Robert Watson, Windham, Norfolk: The oldest inhabitant says that he never saw wheat, grass and 
fruit trees in these parts look better at this time of the season ; but as he is always called a big liar you will 
not be likely to take much stock in what he says. Yet it is seldom things look better in the interest of 
farmers than they do at the present time. 

John Machon, Charlotteville, Norfolk: The stock of horses and cattle are, with very few exceptions, 


poor; the farmers don’t seem to encourage first-class stock, Last summer the grasshoppers and the early 
frosts destroyed much of the clover, and this spring the hoppers are already on the war-path. The corn did 
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not ripen good ; it was late coming in spring, and in many instances farmers planted two and three times. 
The wet fall kept it moist, and it was harvested in bad condition generally. All fruit trees look splendid, 
and promise abundantly. 


V. Honsberger, Cayuga S., Haldimand: This season has proved again the importance of, shelter for 
fall wheat. Wherever a field is sheltered by woods or any other means, the wheat is first-class, but in 
unsheltered places, no matter how good condition the soil was, the crop will be almost a failure. 


_ Wm, Mussen, Seneca, Haldimand: Times at present are dull, and the prospect of farming operations. 
is anything but encouraging. Produce and cattle are low in price; demand is not brisk, and buyers get 
them at their own figures, 


Jas. McClive, Bertie, Welland: This has been the finest spring for forty years; warm and plenty of rain. 
I find by experience that all the trouble in not getting a good crop is for want of properly feeding the soil. 
In the case of fall wheat, if the land is rich the weather does not check growth of the plant, and, like stock, 
if well fed, will always give good results. 


John Morrison, Plympton, Lambton: The spring has been favourable for getting along with spring 
work. The morning of the 8th inst. we had quite a hard frost; it has done some damage to grape vines. 
Since the 25th April the spring has been one of the finest, temperature continuing the evenest I have ever 
known in‘a residence of fifty years in this country, and vegetation is the furthest advanced. 


Joseph H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: I will venture one general remark here that I have often made 
orally, and that is, that I have never seen a place where horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are so healthy 
and so free from contagious diseases as in this part of Ontario. We have no hog cholera, no chicken 
cholera, no gapes in chickens, and yet most of the farm animals have to rough it to a considerable extent. 


James Thompson, Warwick, Lambton: Fall wheat in exposed sections, not protected by trees, is 
badly killed, showing the necessity of wind-breaks, and also. need of drainage. 


_ James Mitchell, Howick, Huron: There are not one-fourth of the laboring hands that this township 
once contained. Hard times and low prices seem to cause farmers to economize ; to do all they can and hire 
none. The most important question in this sheet is in connection with the wheat question. The loss that 
this county sustains is certainly notless than ten per cent. on the whole wheat area, and the cause, nine 
times out of ten, is the lack of drainage. 


John Anderson, East Wawanosh, Huron: There has been quite a demand this spring for horses of all 
classes, and at good prices, chiefly American buyers. Milch cows are also in good demand at fair prices. 


Edwin Gaunt, West Wawanosh, Huron: Another lessén has been given to our farmers upon the vast 
importance of under-draining, by the appearance of wheat and clover on drained and undrained lands 
respectively. It would appear that wheat sown on well tilled and under-drained land is guaranteed a-boun- 


tiful crop, while on the other hand our poorly tilled and undrained land it is hit or miss, with ten chances to 
one you will miss it. This method is decidedly unprofitable, as our work gives no adequate return. 


Wm. Welsh, Huron, Bruce: It is evident that we cannot have early pasture, unless our land is under- 
drained and pastured less in the fall. 


Wm. Mackintosh, Arran, Bruce: Farmers, on account of the times, are not engaging many hands, 
hence the supply is sufficient. A larger area is under hay and grass for pasture than usual, and farmers will 
not require as many hired hands. They are paying more attention to stock raising than they did when 
wheat was $1 to $1.25 per bushel. 


Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce: The farmer is still under and subject to the union man, the combination 
man and the association man. When will he shake himself, Samson-like, from all the shackles or servility 
under which he labors and demand his right? When? Till he does so he is the slave and dupe of the 
politician and the capitalist. If he is the bone and sinew of the country, will he ever show it? 


Wm. Milne, Osprey, Grey: Trees, out the third season under the tree planting Act, are doing remark- 
ably well, and we have quite a number of them in this township. Last fall there were enormous flocks of 
black birds. Ihave seen shooks and standing grain injured by them. They are here again this spring in 
great numbers, and I have seen some fields which were sown with white oats appearing as if newly sown. 
with empty hulls. Doubtless they attack other grains, but the effect is not so visible. I would like to get 
a book on Canadian Ornithology and think the Government ought to issue one if it has not done so. I 
never met a Canadian who could tell me anything about Canadian birds, except, perhaps, the robin. 


John Black, Bentinck, Grey: The farmers here need a new variety of spring wheat. We have two: 
kinds, goose and white Russian. The goose wheat yields well but makes poor flour, and the white Russian 
is veay liable to rust. .I think a hard spring wheat, like the old Fyfe or Glasgow, would be a great improve- 
ment on our present varieties. 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe, Prospects look very blue for farmers in the meantime ; produce of all 
kinds cheap and very little demand. Horses are the only commodity a farmer can sell. 


Charles Cross, Innisfil, Simcoe: This has been the earliest season for growth for a great many years, but 
a bad spring for farm work. The land is wet, not fit to work on. A great amount of the crop has been 
put in too wet, and a lot to put in yet. It rained heavy last night and is raining now, and this will delay 
seeding nearly a week. 


George McLean, Oro, Simcoe: It has been a very fine early spring, with but little frost so far.. The 
maple sugar season was cut short by the early spring, consequently little sugar or syrup was made. 


5 Charles Jas. Fox, Delaware, Middlesex: A remarkable spring for the very early growth. Garden pease: 
in full bloom; forest trees are now as forward as they were last year on the lst of June. Grass for pasture 
was good on May Ist—better than it was last year on the 15th. 


S. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex: Help in the house very scarce. Any Government would confer a great, 
boon on our women which would supply, by importing or otherwise, help in the house. 
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R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex: In making remarks of a general character, I would go outside of the 
‘subjects above reported. I would take the subject of “Roads” as one deserving and requiring the attention 
of farmers at the present time, as successful agriculture can scarcely exist without good roads. We began 
to gravel some of our leading roads, by laying out our share of the surplus, as we called it, distributed by 
the Provincial Government. Then the municipal councils followed suit, and private supplement followed, 
and soon we got proud of our roads. But we are now sorry to see all ourefforts of no avail, by reason of the 
heavy loads hauled over them in the soft state in which they were in March and April, with narrow tires, 
which cut like knives, and tear the road to pieces. A law should be made to compel the use of wider tires 
at such time of year. And it is just as much needed on the farm as on the road, for various purposes. 
Space too small to do justice to this subject. 


W. Sutherland, Ekfrid, Middlesex: I have for a few years kept a record of the date of the wild plum 
showing blossom, as an indication of the earliness of the season. It is not quite complete, but shows the 
season to be twenty-five days earlier than that of 1873 :— 1870, May 2; 1871, April 27; 1872, May 7; 1873, 
May 19; 1874, May 13; 1875, May 18; 1876, May 15; 1877 and 1878, (wanting); 1879, May 11; 1880, 
May 3; 1881, May 9; 1882, May 9; 1883, (wanting); 1884, May 10; 1885, May 17; 1886, April 24. 


Adam H. Secord, Dorchester, Middlesex : I notice that where the land is well tile-drained the falt 
wheat looks fairly well, but even on high and rolling land, where not drained, it looks sickly. Iamf opinion 
that our only salvation from failures of fall wheat is in tile-draining. 


W. Lee, W. Nissouri, Middlesex: Farmers are going more into raising stock and supporting cheese 
factories. They think this pays better than ploughing and sowing—with low prices and uncertain returns. 


Daniel Burt, Dumfries S., Brant: By improved machinery, especially the binder, and a better know- 
ledge of farming, the farmer has more control over the farm operations than formerly, and can regulate to 
some extent the demands ot labour, accomplish more by the same labour in a shorter time and better than a 
few years ago. 


_ Thomas Page, Wallace, Perth: The creamery (Laval Separator) is going to supplant the cheese-making 
interest here. Farmers are giving it a hearty support. 


Thomas J. Knox, Elma, Perth: This is the 10th day of May, and seeding is nothing like half through. 
Some have not commenced at all. The land is not fit to go on. Of course this is an exceptionally low part: 
-of the country, requiring more drainage—that is large outlet drains—than what the farmers can afford. 
Taxes are very high on account of bonusing railroads to such an extent. Still we hope for better times. 


Charles Masson, Eramosa, Wellington: This has been a very wet spring, and in some places where the 
ground is low the seeding is not yet finished. ‘This season is remarkable for the quantity of blossom on the 
fruit trees. There are complaints of a great many young colts dying. 


Charles Nicklin, Pilkington, Wellington: The season will likely be remembered by the farmers for a 
good while, opening as it did by the middle of April, with an immediate active vegetation and nothing in 
the way of cold to retard its advance up to the 16th of May, and then only one frost of any account. And 
yet, seeding will not be entirely finished before the Ist of June. Cattle to pasture with plenty of feed by 
‘the 7th of May ; have not had the like since 1869 or 1870. Early fall wheat already (May 20th) pretty well 
barrelled and looks as though the head might show in about a week. 


Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries North, Waterloo: The general complaint among farmers is that rents and 
wages are too high for the price of farm produce. But we keep moving along in the same old rut. What 
we all want is better drainage work, and get more into pasturage. 


Richard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo : Our prospects are good for crops this season, excepting 
wheat in low lying lands. Although farmers are a little despondent about the prices of grain and cattle 
being low, yet our Ontario farmers are in a much better position than any others on this continent, or in 
fact any other country I can learn about. We are so far free from floods, cyclones, and many other trials 
that our friends to the south of us have had. 


George Walker, Clinton, Lincoln : Where there is a poor field of winter wheat here it is caused by bad 
farming, not sufficient attention being paid to rotation of crops. Winter wheat following winter wheat 
will not do. What rye is grown here is for the straw to bind up corn stalks. Spring wheat on fall ploughing 
is good. Spring ploughing is very backward on account of such heavy rains. 


Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Judging by the rate at which planting has gone on the past two 
years—and the present is even more extensive—the front of this township for three miles back from the 
river and lake, the whole length of the township, will be one vast peach orchard. A thunder storm and 
soaking rain last night and this forenoon have sent the seeding back indefinitely again, as the land is soaked, 


John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: There will be quite a number of self-binders introduced around here 
again this year. A great many are holdizig back until they are lower-in price before buying. If the manu- 
facturers would only reduce the price of binders to a reasonable amount, I haye no doubt whatever that 
there would be quite a boom on binders, as every farmer can comprehend the advantage of using them for 
‘reaping the crop. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The outlook at present for the farmer is much the same as last 
year. The prices of grain and beef keep low, but the farmers are economizing and trying hard to weather 
the season of depression. Many farmers are building this year, owing to labor and material being reason- 
-able. Farmers are working their land much better than a few years ago, and the Experimental Farm being 
near, is having a good effect, both as to cropping by a system of rotation, and in caring for and feeding 
cattle. Many even feed steers coming two years old, it being more profitable than keeping until three years. 
We learned that from Prof. Brown. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: The feeling here is that the anti-immigration agitation is overdone. 
There is a general complaint among farmers of the scarcity of good farm laborers, and if it continues there 
~will soon be a cry for more active immigration measures. 
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Benjamin F, Brown, Thorah, Ontario: Farm labour is too high for the price of grains, and binding 
machines are held out of reach of small farmers. 


Christian Nighswander, Pickering, Ontario: Very forward season ; prospects of a good crop in general, 
except fall wheat which is nearly a total failure. Bees wintered well, flying very strong in April; sign of 
early swarming. 


Robert C. Brandon, Brock, Ontario: Farmers throughout this section are always anxious to see the 
-~well compiled crop reports of the Bureau. 


R. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: There was little or no profit from farming operations in this neigh- 
borhood last year. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: I think there is no other source that so much reliable 
Ones can be obtained as through the Bureau report—information from different localities of different 
products. 


Smith Hinman, Cramahe, Northumberland : One farmer across the road from my place is working one 
hundred acres of land all alone, preferring to do what he can that way rather than pay so much for labor 
when everything is so cheap. As for female help it is almost impossible to get it at all, as the girls go across 
‘to New York in preference to staying here. 


__W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland: Farmers begin to see that they cannot now compete 
with other wheat producing countries; therefore they have turned their attention to the production of 
coarse grain, seeds, stock 1aising, dairying, etc. ; 


J. B. Aylesworth, vicinity of Newburgh, Lennox and Addington: Laboring men, with families in the 
willage, frequently work for the neighboring farmers by the day. 


M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac: On the labor question rests the future prospects of agriculture. 
At present the laborer may be termed the master, and while our legislators lie dormant in the face of such 
outrages as are perpetrated there will be no predicting what the end will be. 


Thomas Andrew, Kennebec, Frontenac: I have been in Canada over twenty years, and never witnessed 
a finer spring since I left England. I commenced sowing grain this spring on Easter Monday, 26th April, 
and some of my neighbors a few days earlier. Last spring I sowed my first grain on the 12th May. There 
is more grass, and the grain looks better now than at the first of June last year. If no great drouth, the 
prospects are good. 


Wilhelm C.P.Plotz, Clarendon, Frontenac: A good deal about, thistles and other weeds has been written, 
and laws have been passed to prevent the weeds from spreading. In fact so much has been said, that one 
would think that if a farmer is troubled with weeds he would take a bundle of these writings and laws 
about killing weeds and read them aloud, when walking through the fields, and would thus kill everything 
‘obnoxious to him. But if that does not kill the weeds, then let him go to work, pull, hoe and plough where- 
ever a weed makes an appearance. Keep the seed grain clean, and in avery short time you will have a 
clean farm. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Grenville: On the whole, the outlook for the farmer is not very promising: 
Produce of all kinds is at prices that will not pay for production at the present price of farm labor. Dairy 
products have got so low that it will not pay for milking cows. 


Thomas McDowell, South Gower, Grenville: If I mistake not the years 1879, 1880 and 1881 had dry 
summers; then was the time of light crops of hay, short crops of oats, and dried-up pastures. Farmers 
sold off their cattle and went raising rye and fall wheat. Rye sold as high as 93 cents per bushel. Now 
this has all changed. In 1882 the rye crop failed. The seasons had changed. Then people began to go back 
to raising hay and oats, horses and cattle. Also, I notice, that less sheep are kept than in dry seasons. 
think an early spring and an early harvest a great good to the farming community. 


Wm. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: We have been breeding Percheron horses here for the last three 
years with good results, and are just now commencing to breed Clydes in addition. The great work now to 
be encouraged by the Bureau and the Government is thorough under-draining of the land, and breeding from 
pure bred male animals. ‘‘There’s millions in it !” 


Wm. Hawkins, jr., Stafford, Renfrew : I think this township would be much improved if we had better 
stock and paid more attention to farming and less to lumbering ; also, less ground sown, grain better put in 
the ground, and more draining done. . 


J. M. Kennedy, Alice, Renfrew : The lumber operations spoil the farmers here for farm hands, as they. 
can afford to pay higher wages, and young men prefer going to the woods before working on a farm. 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew : Spring opened this year on the 8th of April, the weather growing 
warm suddenly. From the 14th of April to the 24th inclusive it was more like June than April. The ther- 
mometer has ranged from 60° to 90° in the shade ; the season is about three weeks ahead of any year this 
last 18 years. The spring of 1867 was similar. 


Theodore Wasmund, Raglan, Renfrew: A railroad badly needed here ; nearest station is fifty miles off. 


John M. Cleland, Darling, Lanark: Female help is scarce and wages high. Can no means be devised 
for bringing into this part of the country a number of immigrants? I have often spoke of this, but nothing 
was done. 


Peter Guthrie, Darling, Lanark: Females’ wages, per month, from $8 to $10, with board. 
Thomas Smithson, Fenelon, Victoria: This spring has been the earliest and most lovely for many years. 


All kinds of crops and fruit trees have a most promising appearance to date, 15th May. There have been 
no severe frosts since the snow went off, not even hard enough to hurt the tenderest plant. 
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Amos Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: A few of our most enterprising farmers have planted out this spring 
and last fall a fine lot of young maple trees ; not a great quantity to be sure, but enough to add greatly to 
the attractions of home, and enough to repay the planter many times its cost In beauty alone, for “‘ a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever,” and is worth striving for, even on a farm. 


George Stewart, Otonabee, Peterborough : The price of almost all kinds of farm produce has been low, 


and the yield last year was very poor ; consequently, a great many of the farmers in this section are very 
much behind. ’ 


D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterborough : This spring opened about three weeks earlier than last. This 
is the ninth favorable spring in the last twenty-one; 1866 was about the same as this, followed by a fine 
summer and splendid crops. In 1868 it was still earlier ; work commenced about the Ist April, followed by 
a fine growing summer. In 1871 work commenced on the 8th April, followed by a dry summer, light mea- 
dows, and good wheat. 1877 commenced on the 10th of April ; fine spring, dry summer ; fall wheat good ; 
meadows a failure. ~ 


D. Galloway, Lutterworth, Haliburton : The spring has been very fine ; remarkable for rapid growth 
and absence of heavy storms. The prospect for the agriculturist is good ; some good homes obtainable at 
from $100 to $400, according to improvements, on time. 


D. Kavanagh, Dungannon and Faraday, Hastings: This is a lumbering county and in winter time men 
are all employed in the shanties at good wages. No scarcity of work in summer; road making and other 
work keep men employed. Plenty of free grant lands to be got, and a chance to make a good home. 


Thos. H. Blanchard, Sidney, Hastings: The spring on the whole has been wet, and slow progress has 
been made in getting in crops ; teaching us by the best of teachers, experience, the necessity of drainage. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: Asa general rule, the best land in this district are the flats 
along the creeks and rivers, but they are undeveloped for lack of drainage. So that as toa grain crop, the 
farmer on light, sandy soil very often gets ahead of his neighbour on a damp clay loam. 


W. T. Openshaw, Stephenson, Muskoka: I have been in Muskoka over five years and find this year 
the most forward, having had a very long spell of hot weather, with scarcely any night frosts and little rain. 


Lake opened about 23rd April; cattle out in bush before that date; have not seen grass so forward since I 
came to Canada. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: A good many parts of this township have suffered by floods. The 
outlets of Lake Couchiching have been deepened, and since all the waters have to pass through here, and 
the outlets of Sparrow Lake not correspondingly widened, we are greatly injured. 


Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: When is the Government likely to pay compensation to the far- 
mers for flooding their lands? Why should we pay this annual tribute to saw-log men? 


Hugh Jackson, Humphrey, Parry Sound: This has been the driest spring I have seen since I have 
been in the country. It has not rained hardly enough to lay the dust on the road since the snow went. 
_ _ Owen Duross, Oliver, Algoma: This place being quite new, farming is only making a start as yet, but 
is improving fast. ; 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


J. Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: It seems to me that the cry against the Dominion and the Ontario 
Governments, for assisting immigration, is fallacious, and a bid for the labor vote of towns and cities. There 
never was a time in Canada when good agricultural laborers could not find employment, if willing to work 
for a fair remuneration. 


R. Fleck, Moore, Lambton: The season has been one of the driest and coolest T can remember to have 
experienced, yet the yield of hay and most cereals will be surprising where the land has been well drained 
and otherwise properly cultivated and grain sown early. x 


W. W. Revington, Biddulph, Middlesex: I think the information furnished by the reports of the 
Ontario Bureau should be interesting and profitable to every farmer. They supply much reliable informa- 
tion from every part of the province, showing what crops, if any, suffered, and from what cause ; also what 
the various farmers and stockmen deem the most remunerative in the various parts of the province, and 
their reasons for such preference. Thisis very interesting to other farmers. 


Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark: You ought to urge upon agricultural societies the importation of 
seed wheat from Manitoba. The wheat we bought was frozen, and some people objected to sowing it, but 
it grew just as well as the best seed, and was the purest I ever saw. 


Thomas Frood, Sudbury, Nipissing: Crops look very well for the time in. Frost has done very little 
harm, and we have cool nights and frequent showers. Wheat is very fine in promise, hay is excellent, and 
new potatoes are more plentiful though planted in June. Mining is being carried on by the Canada Copper 
Co. with about fifty men, and a large quantity of lumber has been taken in for building. A branch railway 
over two miles long has been located, and everything is done with a view to permanent operations. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


~ 


Henry Morand, Sandwich East, Essex: There is a great reform made amongst farmers in tilling their 
farms and putting their lands in proper shape. A great encouragement is given by our fairs, and the offer 
of prizes for the best 25 acres wheat, 25 acres. corn, 25 acres barley and 25 acres oats, made by Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Walkerville, has a first-class effect on farmers. 


James MacFarlane, Dcver, Kent: Peaches and grapes are mostly a failure, by the severity of late 
winters and by long drouth of lastsummer. None of the finer fruits can be saved in this vicinity from 
fruit thieves. Farmers are much plundered by thieves. We need efficient rural police. 
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John Wright, Dover, Kent: Taking everything into consideration, the summer of 1886 has been a. 
remarkable one, for, in my experience, I have never seen so good a sample of grain with so little rainfall. 
Since filling up the schedule on the condition of barley, I find the sample is not so good as I expected, caused» 
by mowing and stacking too soon, and early threshing, causing sweating in the granary. 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: The wire-worm has done more injury to the crops in this section 
than all the other insects, and should any of your correspondents know a remedy whereby they might be 
destroyed, and would make it known, a great boon would be conferred on the farmers of this part of Canada. 


James Davidson, Yarmouth, Elgin: For the grub and wire-worm pest, salt, about two to three hundred 
pounds per acre, seemed to have a good effect when sown in time. 


‘ James McKnight, Windham, Norfolk: Marketing of all kinds of grain is very dull, owing to low 
prices, and the dealers do not seem to want to venture. There is a large quantity of last year’s wheat in the 
store-house, so much so that some of the dealers have not bought any this fall yet. They cannot get out. 
without a heavy loss. 


J. R. Martin, North Cayuga, Haldimand: The county seems fairly prosperous, but the low prices of 
_wheat, wool, and other farm produce seems to benumb the farmers’ wonted energy. 


C. Riselay, Bertie, Welland: The crop of the present year, with the exception of hay, has been below 
an average, but of good quality. The prospect of the next wheat crop was never better at this season, still 
there is much dissatisfaction among farmers, owing to the low price of almost everything that farmers have 
to sell. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland : The combinations amongst the manufacturers of machinery for farm 
use and the low prices of farm produce, together with the high rate of taxation, will have a tendency to 
cause a great many to dispose of their stock and property and seek a living from some other source, as the 
present state of affairs with the farmers cannot hold out very long. 


Robert Rae, Bosanquet, Lambton: The farming industry 1s very much depressed, on account of the 
low price of grain and stock, and the large amount of money farmers have to pay for farm implements and 
hired help. 


Thomas Strachan, Grey, Huron: There have been excellent crops this year in this township. All 
kinds of produce have done well. The only drawback is the low prices, except in cheese. It is hard for 
farmers to make ends meet, owing to the very low prices in everything. 


John Douglas, Arran, Bruce: Canadian farmers want free trade with the United States, so as to get 
a greater price for wool and barley, and receive in return plenty of American corn to make beef for the 
English markets. Every facility ought to be given farmers to increase the trade in fat stock, and to 
diminish the export of store cattle. 


John Black, Bentinck, Grey: Spring wheat has been a failure again this year, although it was not. 
injured by rust. I think there is very little use sowmg White Russian or Lost Nation any more. We want 
- a change of seed. It will pay any farmer better to sow pease, oats, or barley than spring wheat. 


Thomas Kells, Artemesia, Grey: Now that another year’s crop has been harvested and threshed, 
farmers are more than ever convinced that it is not profitable to continue sowing spring wheat unless new 
varieties of seed be procured, or a fresh supply from a distance of those varieties which have already proved 
suitable to our soil and climate. I sowed on my farm here last spring one half bushel of the old Red Fife, 
which was grown near Moosejaw, N.W.T., in 1885. It did well, yielding about one-third more than the 
White Russian sowed alongside. I likewise got pease from the same place, which did exceedingly well; I 
had five bags from half a bushel of seed. 


W. H. Free, St.. Vincent, Grey : There is scarcely any doubt but farmers will in the future direct their 
attention to raising stock, as prices are so low it will not do to run down their farms raising grain, Even 
should the meat market not be very high, stock-raising will tend to keep the soil in a higher state of fertility. 


Peter Bertram, Orillia, Simcoe: The farms that are not drained have suffered a good deal this year. 
The water kept on them so late in the spring that seeding was late, and in consequence harvest was late, 
and the late harvest was wet, and in many cases grain sprouted, causing serious loss. 


George Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The prospects are, in this section of the country, that farmers are 
going to experience a trying winter ; a great many will not be able to make ends meet. Debts, rents and 
taxes must be paid, and the source from which it was expected the needful would come—fall wheat-—has. 
failed. 


“ James Anderson, East Zorra, Oxford: On the whole, a year of good crops, but prices of grain are 
ruinously low, in fact in many instances below cost of production. Cheese has done better, and if the fall 
make brings expected prices will be rather a good season for dairying. 


James Spence, Blanshard, Perth : Under-draining is not carried on to such an extent as it ought to be, 
mostly for want of money and the high rates of interest on small amounts. 


James Cross, Peel, Wellington: I may say that this season’s crop is a good average in this township, 
and farmers, notwithstanding the low prices prevailing, are not grumbling so much as in other years. We 
are trying to drain the land to make it produce better crops if possible. 


Edward Irvine, South Grimsby, Lincoln: Crops are lighter and prices of wheat lower than last year. 
Feed for stock will be scarce and dear before spring. Cattle are now very cheap owing to many farmers 
trying to sell on account of lack of fodder. , 


A. G. Muir, North Grimsby, Lincoln: I would suggest that the Bureau ask for a more detailed report. 
on various kinds of fruit, as to the amount of each shipped to other localities and countries from each 
municipality. Also whether the municipality has a by-law prohibiting cattle running at large, and if so, 
whether result is satifactory or not, and why. 
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Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The continued depression causes farmers to be very careful at 
presant, and may be seen from the fact that they are purchasing store cattle at a much lower rate, than last 
year, and if they cannot get them at a low price they leave them alone, on account of the prospects of high 
prices for beef cattle being poor at present. There is plenty of fodder and coarse grain in this vicinity to 
carry stock well through the coming winter. 

W. H. Proctor, King, York: It is my opinion that if produce doesn’t get up in price, rent and wages 
both will come down, or, of the tenant farmers, a good many will go to the wall. arms have decreased 
in value about twenty per cent. ; 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Many of the farmers of this township, and county, in fact, are desirous 
of forming or organizing a Farmers’ Institute, and express themselves at loss as to how the initiatory steps 
are taken. 

Wm. J. Grandy, Manvers, Durham: We have been blessed with an abundant crop this year. A great 
improvement has taken place in the township of late years in the breeding of stock, both of horses, cattle 
and sheep. 

W. J. Westington, Hamilton, Northumberland : Farmers finding that over-cropping is injudicious, 
have resolved to keep a larger and better grade of stock, and are making better arrangements for winter- 
ing them by providing stone stables and other suitable accomodation. 


W. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: I hope the Bureau will do all it can to encourage under-draining. 
Nothing else will add as much to the value of land in the St. Lawrence valley. 

Alex. Farlinger, Williamsburg, Dundas : Farmers are well satisfied. No complaints, except the low 
prices for their productions. In this section there is an immense amount of open, large drainage being 
done and land cleared for pasturage. The drainage 1s being done under the Act of 1883, which proves very 
satifactory. 


James Collison, Matilda, Dundas : I would like if some of your correspondents would explain the cause 
of blight on apples,—that is, the black spots. 


James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry: We have any amount of grass fed cattle, but very little demand, 
being dependent entirely on Montreal market, which at best is but a poor market. Sheep and lambs have. 
done well here this year. 


Neil Stewart, Goulbourn, Carleton: The crops grew very rank. Late oats and wheat rusted badly, 
and pease were covered with mildew. | There was a storm of hail crossed over a corner of this township, and 
+hose thus unfortunate were left nothing but what was secured before. 


Thomas Roche, Hagarty, Renfrew : Good drainage and early sowing gave the best results. 


Andrew Wilson, Ramsay, Lanark: The wheat we raised from from the seed we brought from Mani- 
toba, which I mentioned in the last report, has done very well, We can beat Manitoba samples. 


William Ramsey, Mariposa, Victoria: All the early sowed grain of every kind is the best, turns out 
the best and weighs the best, only the early barley was colored the worst on account of the wet rust as it 
was about fit to cut. Late spring wheat was damaged some by rust and weevil, which shows that under- 
draining, allowing them to get on the land early in the spring, will pay. 


James McDonald, Stephenson, Muskoka: The country being new the farms or clearings are mostly 
small and after supplying the families the amount of grain to export is very limited. A number of the 
farmers or members of the family work out for the support of those improving the farm. 


John Hollingworth, Watt, Muskoka: The whole of present month and last three weeks of Septem- 
ber have been very unfavorable for late harvesting and fall ploughing, the land as a rule being sodden with 
water. From the 7th to the 30th September, we had rain on 14 days, and we have had rain on 12 days 
this month, and expect it to rain again to-day. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: Year after year proves the advantages of this district 
for cheaply producing beef and mutton. Those farmers who have devoted themselves to these industries 
are reaping a rich reward. ‘There is still a largely increased opening for this industry, and we would 
invite the attention and examination of those who are living on highly rented farms elsewhere to the 
advisability of becoming possessors of their own homes. 


Thos. Flesher, Assiginack, Algoma : This island is best as a stock rising district ; not suitable for 
general farming. 
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THE WEATHER. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing for each month the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean lowest, and meam 
temperature at the principal stations in Ontario in 1886; also the annual mean for each station. 
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‘TABLE No. II.—Showing for each month the annual average of the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean 
lowest and mean temperature at the principal stations in Ontario derived for the five years 1882-6 ; 
also the average annual mean at each station for the period. 
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TABLE No. I1I.—Monthly summary of sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario in 
number of hours the sun was above the horizon, the hours of registered sunshine, 


the year. 
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TABLE No. [V.—Monthly average of sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario for the five years 1882-6 
showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon and the hours of registered sunshine. - 
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THE WEATHER. 


TABLE N o. V.—Monthly summary of the average fall of Rain and Snow in the several districts of Ontari 
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in 1886. 
OEE ae OM pec ere, ln Carinae ga AED AND: 
Monrvus. 
Rain. | Snow. | Rain. | Snow. | Rain. | Snow. | Rain. | Snow. 
in. in, in. in. in, in. in, in, 
POLAT Vem soo 5 5.5 si bee, wolves « 109 22.1 1.48 24.1 2.35 15.9 1.74 2163 
LS CLE TEAC sol Os Le ea 1.18 15.6 0.82 Pa iasa 1.75 8.5 0.89 18.6 
ETRY |) 05 Mu ARPS a Deen nan dies! 46 6.9 2.14 TUG 2.90 3.9 2,15 14.4 
PEE Ne ies. Coke cs acs PRON ee LEED 1.49 2.4 2.27 9.5 1.538 6.5 
Meni age see 2 Oe. DrTSMe ares, 1.26 S. 2.14 lee 1.67 oy 
2) SUBES tel UN J a ani ol a MI Marea Dl 1 anh Vr Me DG AES i GR ho, SELON. ben teers 
SUTURES Ret 7 5 SOG bOI OR Ee GOA stearate: gOS At) ee ae Jats ota Bee we rae Se 3 le 
PARI SUL Meer ee ies So) die BEA A They re LO elhe Saittns « Fe eee Bee Le Reicha aa Pap ef Cini A ah am 
MEP LCTINCI nt tak". ac wees tv lealees IE allan Rrcehipas BAY We ee, eget) PO OD ar Ny 6 Gasene llamar. 
USN] APS ad a A eh Oa 2.37 S. 2.98 S. i WATE I AD eet ists gh S. 
PROV CID DCE ie tots. cl diaaein ete 6 wks Ook (ies, 1.93 16.0 2.26 6, 6 ley 14.3 
Mele Verein s tease 04 sloier' p's. 8 as 0.70 26.2 0.29 22.0 0.49 Ok 0.53 15.6 
PEOERISAE Os Srl Tee cae ers 26.56 90.6. | 23.91 97.2 25.69 60,5. | 24.72 96.7 


TABLE No. VI. —Monthly summary of the annual average fall of Rain and Snow in the several districts of 
Ontario for the five years 1882-6. 








NORTH-WEST 
AND NORTH. 


Rain. 


in. 
1.08 
0.75 
pa 
1.34 
2.73 
3.12 
2.42: 
yauir 
3.45 
2.29 
2.10 
0.98 


24.09 


WEST AND 
SOUTH-WEST. 
- Monrus. me Ree 
Rain. | Snow 
in. in. 
January sae Bete we Der. o.4) « she 1.05 17.6 
Webruary™ sche ea ee ee 1.56 12.0 
DPA RCI is aah cs earls REM oc hth 1.40 12.4 
26 00 BAAR Saediiecis® os nse Sie ey Sok AA ete 1.64 ae 
DURA Eee is a's > dears iid ove. cae me eee eee 3.50 0.2 
ERIM OM ott Ua oe ace Demon eapriole. 
DUCA? A533 as ear remain soot 5 DROS hte os 
PAU SCTE cio Foie to's hen ea eee Sh47-4 Ge AA mea 
LS) LC 0 ey i OAD eed SRN a eS a 
SOM DEVO ED rere NS LD ain's'5 Sieg ele ey nee 2.70 0.2 
PI OVEMIMOPE heehee es feiss bea eee Pap V5, v3 
Decempomrret (tai cic t sc Somes s08 1.07 1829 
TOUS Wie rok d ects coe i> kare. 27.35 73.9 


Snow. 





in. in. in, in. 
38 Onsite e/ke:6) | O. 8h 
24.6: |) 4-30! | 10.8--)-0.75 
Perera eins Ally TT «| 1.00 | 
4-04 (4g || 5 de 1s bog 
0.5 | 2.99 | 0.2 | 2.80 
Pei ee 3°08.) ve gauss ont 
at 2.71 eee] 3.26 
Heat as 2.63: |) he 68 
Andes 2, 85i enh ee lad. 07 
0.8 | 2.14 | 0.1 | 2.07 
15.6. | 1 OBR bmseseul os 1.75 
26.8 | 1.04 | 14.6 | 0.86 


ENT? 





CENTRE. 
Rain. | Snow. 


24.59 


67.3 
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23.22 
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THE WEATHER. 


TABLE No. VII.—Summary of the total fall of Rain and Snow, and of the number of days on which Rain 
and Snow fell in Ontario during the years 1885 and 1886 at Stations reporting for the whole year, and 
the averages for the Province. 





STATIONS. 


a ee 


JSSEX— 
Cottam 
Majidstone........ 
Windsor 

Kent— 
Chatham 
Blenheim 
Dealtown 
Ridgetown 

ELGIn— 
Aylmer 
ASG Weail he Aone ets iaes 
LiVOUS asda e's othe ¢ 
Port Stanley... 

NorFOLK— 

Port Dover....... 
DHMCOEGN,. oe sete < 

LAMBTON— 

Birnam 
Oil Springs..:...-. 
Sarnia 
TREALOLO:. 2 strteters 
Watford 
HvuROoN— - 
Goderich 
‘Goderich L. House 
‘Zurich 
SSUTSOLO cf ciale eles 

‘Bruck— 
Lucknow 
Point Clark... sees 
AUMECI te ees 

GREY — 


sehe, 28 e ve e's 
eevee eees 


eee erese 
eceeee ee 
eeececrege 


seeeesteccee 


oevewereeoe 
eos eee eevee n 
eevee rere 

esececveece 


ereocevererteos 


eee oces ee 


wee ee eeere 


Presque Isle...... 
SIMCcOE— 
IBA TTC eran cates 
Coldwaters..uee. 
Orillia 
MIDDLESEX— 
Ailsa Craig 200).. 
(Gramconiaeenae doves 
Mondones. ewes : 
Wilton Grove ... 
OxFORD— 
Otterville 
Princeton 


ereeoereer cere 


coewnecee 


Brant— 
Paris 
St. George........ 

PERTH— 
Listowelice 2. > 
Stratford 

‘W ELLINGTON— 
Wergus jy weineate ss 
Guélph Aves ose 


eee ee ee eee 








OBSERVERS. 


W. E. Wagstaff... .. 
A Uneven ieee 


W DAL Ross 2... 
WER. ellowe 4.00 
Sie) peeeancl oem eereees 


eo reecevree 


Wer Ee Draper 1's. 
epee EEN Geta) 0 bale Soe was 
W.. McCredie. ..... 
MAP ayes ..n.. Shes 


Hi Noreen Se ome 
D.S. Paterson, B.A 


eeeeceoc ee 
eee sr evceecece 


DROSS ee eee 


He. oStrang oBvA. 
Ri yCampbellic., avs 


CaPELORS Gare lene ap 


M. McDonald 
Me yi SAIN YS gd ace 
Mrs. J. R. Stewart.. 


C. H. Henning...... 
James Gunn, M.D.. 
J. McKenzie...<.... 


H. B. Spotton, M.A, 
JN. Lazonby..0 5), 
H. A. Fitton 


eecoeeee 


coeceseoeee 


Thos. Wright... .4.< 
De Beamer) oi laasa-cy 
Prof. Wolverton, M.A 


John Kayo iwwates 
E. E. Kitchen, M.D. 


Ay Kase. fe seeee es 


A, D. Ferrier. .. «.... 
Ce Al Jari eee 




















RAIN. 
1886. 1885. 

Z ; 2 . 
a a = Q 
97.69 | 94] 32.23] 105 
92.78 | 78| 34.51 |. 99 
9315 |) S8i\t 26.60.) 1998 
22.66 | 64/ 28.781 97 
99.42 | 78 | 35.24|. 87 
39:31 |” (96 30.35 | 98 
25.00 | 98 | 31.271. 95 
32.12 | 79 | 34.711 79 
962841) 84 DEOL N61 
34.91 |. 79 | 31.581 89 
98.48 | 121 | 28.64| 114 
30.08 | 112 | 23.52 | 194 
94.47 | 71| 24.15 | 27 
94.62 | 78 | 25.21! 88 
02 85 t2'81) ky O7L OD er 
99 910/66 9812071 | nes 
24.49 | 94] 23.00| 82 
96.64) 59! 26.731 50 
96°66 | 106 1/35 SO die 15 
90.60! 63 |, 23.77 | 110 
93.88 | 89 | 25.34] 81 
98.96 | . 88 | 31.64) 88 
26.98 | 106 | -28.05 | 101 
95.69 | 64 | 29.64] 47 
24.12 | 102) 23.12 | 95 
97,49 |-.73 | 31.061 62 
25.86 | 83 | 29.771 103 
265701) (881) 24,890) t ae 
20.63 | 72: 20.47| 66 
93.76 | 62 | 27:15-| » 61 
96.44 | 106 | 19.90| 989 
20.77 | 43 | 27:25.| 59 
24.87 | 92] 30.43 | 86 
96.54 | 71 | 27.96'|' 80 
97.57 | 74 | 28.62 | 59 
99.52 | 76 | 29.73 | 69 
99.57 |. .86 | .32.88 | 90 
93.90 | 93.1 31:61.|. 82 
98.92 | 941! 30.99] 79 
31.70 | 94]| 32.921 96 
29.07 98} 26/814) 988 
98.34] 81] 30.02] 87 
39.38 | 115, 31.56 | 104 
98.31! 76] 15.70! 80 


















































SNOW. 
1886. 1885. 

eat a) = e 
- 65.3 41 56.8 4D 
hh te Ea 49.8 5 
64.3 39 36.8 40 
72.3 3 51.0 46 
85.5 43 52.3 37 
47.4 40 45.4 40 
82.9 45 60.3 56 
72.01 28| 75.71: 36 
a 35 60.4 34 
65.8 41 54.1 36 
94.0 76 67.9 81 
88.3 74 EOC TA mar 
43.5 3 48.1 47 
126.7 69 | 109.5 66 
70.6 35 65.1 32 
47.5 24 69.0 35 
90.0 47 70.0 60 
97.6 75 82.7 91 
124.7 64 | 131.2 82 
11s3 47 } 102.3 53 
119.6 65 86.3 51 
129.4 71 | SAAD STA ale 
114.0 41 95.0 92 
123.5 761.148, 8.1. 0.95 
88.0 43°1 146 5 1545 
150.0 70 |~ 208.0 86 
101.0 45 | 156.6 17 
rote 57 94.1 ry 
121.8 88 1157.2 AD 
99.9 68 | 132.5 98 
93.0 26 68.0 31 
90.6 66 90.9 79 
133.5 50 | 126.6 50 
59.0 41 58.0 31 
76.0 32 64.4 36 
74.5 44 64.5 44 
67.2 63 62.7 64 
51.9 33 52.2 35 
79.8 54 7o:2 AT 
113.5 58 | 130.0 79 
108.1 og leg Be 76 
108.7 67 93.9 80 
71.5 57 | 34.9 39 














TABLE No. VIIL—THE WEATHER.—Continued. 














STATIONS. OBSERVERS. 

'W ATERLOO-- 

Conestogo........ G. Av’ McIntyre: .:.... 
DUFFERIN— 

Orangeville ...... IN (Gordon tae tents 
WENTWORTH— 

WOPELOWI Ss. oi 4 as vLreland io. o./ees 

EATON sb sacs T. S. Campbell, M.A 

Stoney Creek ....| C. T. Van Wagner.. 
Ha.tron-— 

Georgetown...... Jos. Barber, jr...... 

ORK— 

DNMTOT Ora oe enya 2 Wie Amos). calle 

Ceoreina cate sels oe Capt. Sibbald, RN... 

DEALIOLO Vargas e.s RON atin: : Cease 

ED OLONEO Mateos: Observatory .... ... 
‘ONTARIO— 

Ostiatiaenesc less Rev. J. Middleton 
Len’x. & ADDINGTON 

Menbighe ests... LN ER, NOR A 
FRONTENAC— 

Harrowsmith...... i Donnellys. /00e. . 

Kingstone). 2: . P. Knight, M.A,. 
Legps & GRENVILLE. 

Preseobtie.cicce ws C, Chapman Neh ay et 
STORMONT— 

(Gornwal bee 055 o's aie W. D. Johnson, M.A 
CARLETON— 

Ottawan fais. 6 ost A MeGill) Boas 
RENFREW— 

OUORUATE Ms oka uk A. ag eee: 

Pembroke’ ..2. 0. Raia Det Maiti fst 

Reem irene nee ola 2. W. E. Ee ASlivoldi 

ocksbitan ys. S4.ies.’s W. HH. MeiIntyre.. 
LANARK— : 

Oliver’s Ferry...... Wd. McLean. 7... 
‘ViIcTORIA— 

Bobcaygeon ...... su DLEWATOS. oes e fe 

DAmdsay Gi iiss. « Os, eal Seer, 
PETERBOROUGH— 

‘Barleighviess os. Wm. McIlmoyle..... 

Ennismore ....... Dhosd Lellfordyd sce 

Norwood 3. oan. Rev. J. Carmichael. . 

Peterbovourmmesee sols LONG |. 0). ses 
HALIBURTON— 

Haliburton .... CAR, Steware. (5 os. 
HAsTINGsS— 

Heseronto s,s ascue Nes SOc?) De, a 

PreAmable ss. ye ED PUULr on iach » « 

Shannonville ..... Pris HKG As 36352 
Muskoka— 

USGS (0 A OO EB. Buprptons ose: 

BeeAtrICe ysis ca Gos: J. Hollingworth .... 

Charlinegl.. .../s GC. U5 isto ees. 

Gravenhurst...... "DM Robinson =25.. 
‘Parry SounD— 

Parry Sound)... Ray. R. Mosley..... 

Sprucedale....... A, McKenzien inn 
ALGOMA-— 

Port Arthur ..... WP: Cookesce eee 













































































RAIN. Snow. 
1886 1885, 1886. 1885 

Pp > > Ps 

3) 5 S) iS S) A 5) A 

4 A 4 a Ras A a an) 
31.45} 90| 27.48] 84| 74.21 65] 65.8] 81 
23.89 | 88 28.791 86| 69.8] 421 77.41] 35 
93.25 | 901 28.78! 901 ‘65.4| 36] 70.3| 61 
OS ha 1) (het) 94. 85.1) Z6nl dae, | Dor leecenl | 240 
Shi 67a Ger Ge. GtuWecS7 MMLL, Oclaemonn BACs 128 
27.06 | 112) 28.81} 121| 81.5] 88] 80.6) 92 
93.01) 92| 20.93| 71| 55.6| 38] 63.5) 48 
19:91 | 115 | 48/87 | 101) 105 4067.1" og4el  B9 
97.12 | 103| 25.79| 99| 63.41 52] 49.01 68 
27.73 | 112| 26.35 | 103| 73.5] 66| 65.61 73 
26.95 | 77 | 93.58! 681 64.61. 30} 55.0! 30 
o7 44 (BON 124.8071 621 109'5 | 885) 1s4k8'h 36 
DB5O- |) HGR ae ASH FOI) WTO 10.40. Feeds bs 
29.92 | 95| 30.80| 117| 118.1] 81] 112.4] 83 
27.341 93] 23.79| 96] 146.5| 62\| 170.8| 62 
29.55 | 74| 25.36| 107] 93.3| 44| 103.7| 32 
25.291} 103| 20.87! 82) 115.3| 62] 187.4) 56 
S07 | 108.) 17760 Te LIB: lier On 140 6. la hed 
99:93 | 57 | 27.39! 61! 82.0! 32] 99.0! 47 
18:95.) 75: 16.560) 77. 73ib |. BB) adats | 49 
95.68; 74| 18.92) .88| 987.6] 71| 106.8| 983 
OAdh | 46d | SOUTH Wo) BSt LAPSES [erat bP MOO Bure 3a 
OB. 47 1599 | 94-78 | BR 74:4 S44 1h 76971" 56 
93.36 105| 19.00] 891 102.8| 56] 104.0] 69 
14.06| 46| 10.98| 441 93.5} 341 78.7/ 48 
95°08 | (9 | 96-89.) G24 7717.1 461 86.44h orn 
97:89; 71); 24.031 77 | 132.2| 34/ 53.2) -37 
24:05 | 92| 93.66! 105| 84.3| 48] 78.5] 57 
22.60! 93| 20.39! 83] 73.6] 62! 100.9! 76 
18.45| 9821 26.71] 1041. 79.4| 45] 96.41 56 
24:85 | 79 | 23.60} 82| 97.2] 48| 111.0] 37 
18.73} 48| 25.56] 69| 86.0] 27| 94.4] 40 
31.86 196) 293.74| 110] 120.3) 79| 198.1! 94 
39°52 | 102| 27.86| 821 114.9] 47] 162.5| 75 
29:73 102 | 28.33| 108| 140.4] 78| 178.6] 104 
24.61, 91) 23.24) 89] 106.0) 55] 128.6 81 
98.071 97 | 27.33} 96| 108.7] 69] 130.7] 96 
93°67 | 62) 22.09| 56) 99.6! 26] 131:4| 49 
18:18} 93 | 14.93! 561] 51.0 | 38} 39.11 27 
25.99 | 84.61 26.08 08 | 84.8 84, 8 s9.2| 49.91 92.11 58 





its) 





‘COUNTIES. 





eeceoveeerece ec eee eeesn 
see eoee overseer eoecsoee 


Haldimand 
Welland 


ee ee 


Oreereeceeecere 


eS 


Bruce 


Ry wey is 39: ei Oe (we Lorie 6 5% 8. a0 tc 


ORDO fy hn Agony Un tele ip et 


2 


reece esr eercve 


INitddlesexee eh Rita ste 
Oxford 
Brant 
Perth 
Wellington 
Waterloo 
Dufferin 


eee eee ere ew ee eee 
2 aie leew 6) e eres )s) Kiet eel s8 

- see eee eee eee cere 
ee cece ee ee eee 
eee eee ree eee oe» 


Spe 0 0 61 @)0 © ae je ¢ © 6: %0 


Lincoln 
Wentworth 
Halton 
Peel 


we ce eer er ees eee es: 


ei sinelis) #1: 6 \8)ia eee: 


eee orseece rere sree 


eoreceercece oe eee eee eoe 
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FALL WHEAT, 


\ 
TABLE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Fall Wheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ;, 
also the average yield per acre. 
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Yearly average for five 

































































Y ork 
CQabariote eee. ene aad 
Durham .... 
Northumberland 
- Prince Edward' 


Totals 


* eee jo 19 6 ee) 6 6198 6 ¢ 6 2 


one, @ 1/0), j6'la Ie. 6, 
@ jolie, 60, 16 


eevee arn ee 


cece eer eee secre 


Lennox and Addington . 
HiTOUTCNAC Ny Webi eh 
Dundas 
Stormont 
Glengarry 
Prescott 
Russell 
Carleton 
Renfrew 
Lanark 


McMeel ey FAP 8 6) Ale 6 So 6 ele 
eo eee we eee wee ee 
er 
Cree ererescr ces ee 
ee eee eee we we we we wee 
Ce 
©; 3\0 Le Lege Sy, .01 (ew wale]i6 9, 


9 26 wie © Ce eels + «cee 


eee cere eee ere 


Victoria 
Peterborough 
Haliburton 
Hastings 


Totals 


Ce 
Serene 6. le lehese) 
S80 eo @ 16 pes 9\e vs 2 


ecoeorere ceoeersen 


eee ere - eee eee 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 
Algoma 


Totals 


Ce 


eet) event 6b! Cum 6H 9 


eee eee erereee 


‘HE PROVINCE. 20. sun f 


were ee eo eee eee eet 
































































































































































































































mene eae years 1882-6, 

Bush. Bush. i Bush . 

Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per 
acre. acre, | acre, 

32,138 712,178} 22.2 28,087 684,761} 24.4 32,915 667,523) 20.3 
63,567| 1,390,846} 21.9 59,717| 1,530,547| 25.6 61,815| 1,294,215} 20.9. 
42,405 975,315} 23.0 38,999 885,667| 22.7 45,241 941,894| 20.8 
34,797 542,485| 15.6 32,549 764,902} 23.5 33,447 641,428] 19.2 
34,612 534,409| 15.4 31,856|' 795,126; 25.0 33,186 589,895) 17.8 
22,761 445,205! 19.6 21,806) 458,798) 21.0 | 28,150 396,104} 17.1 
230,280} 4,600,438] 20.0 | 213,014) 5,119,801! 24.0 eee 4,531,059} 19.7 
32,259 647,116 20.1 28,743 810,553} 28.2 33,833 676,114! 20.0 
69,447! 1,590,336) 22.9 | 59,198] 1,527,179} 25.8 72,393| 1,578,364; 21.8 
46,699} 1,025,510} 22.0 45,269} 1,014,026) 22.4 53,213) 1,117,278) 21.0 
148,405] 3,262,962; 22.0 | 133,205] 3,851,758) 25.2 | 159,439) 3,371,756) 21.1 
22,703 451,790 19.9 | 22,783 445,635) 19.6 29,922 632,720) 21.1 
43,541; 741,939) 17.0 54,602} 1,378,700) 25.2 55,627]. 1,244,448) 22.4 
66,244} 1,193,729) 18.0 77,385| 1,824,335] 23.6 85,549! 1,877,168) 21.9 
64,948| 1,443,145] 22.2 | 60,401 1,420,028] 23.5 | 76,639! 1,627,948) 21.2 
35,179 761,625] 21.7 33,319 814,316} 24.4 39,075 821,553) 20.8 
30,175 502,112] 16.6 30,275 639,711) 21.1 32,307 646,789} 20.0: 
47,772! 3,076,781; 22.5 40,568} 1,115,620| 27.5 ; 47,291) 1,061,998) 22.5 
25,401] 557,552) 22.0 26,558 630,487| 23.7 29,998 640,573) 21.4 
40,011 808, 222] 20.2 38,897; 976,704) 25.1 41,135 923,799| 22.5 
9,998 206,159} 20.6 12,945 282,072] 21.8 | 12,620 262,365) 20.8 
253,484, 5,355,596] 21.1 | 242,963) 5,878,938) 24.2 | 279,565} 5,985,025) 21.4 

| ane ee eee ee ES ae ee eee RES OES pet Pa ey ee ee 

23,100 432,663) 18.7 21,009 543,082) 25.8 22,754 456,677| 20.1 
32,413 507,912] 15.7 31,409 798,417, 25.4 32,838 682,593| 20.8 
20,418, 312,600; 15.3 | 23,025 602,795, 26.2 23,546 475,707} 20.2 
28,791 531,770| 18.5 29,600 908,720} 30.7 29,040 680,916! 23.4 
29,761 608,315} 20.4 | 39,578) 1,065,440) 26.9 41,247 953,474) 23.1 
4,994 106,971} 21.4 9,921 249,017} 25.1 11,995 273,137| 22.8 

La 2 O59 68,678, 23.2 2,640 61,670, 23.4 3,363 72,863: 21.7 
hate SP i's 231,318, 25.2 9,699 235,977! 24.3 9,813 225,352} 23.0 
1,211} 26,121) 21.6 | 1,903) 40,344) 21.2 2,562 40;677! 15.9 

| 152,819; 2,826,348) 18.5 | 168,784) 4,505,462) 26.7 | 177,148) 3,861,396 21.8 
1,602! 32,296; 20.2 2,298 38,981} 17.0 2,219 40,855} 18.4 
903 | 17,609) 19.5 2,292 48,430; 21.1 2,310 44,839} 19.4 
3,479 72,468; 20.8 5,070 102,820} 20.3 6,307 118,895) 18.9 
304 6,688} 22.0 | 718 8,408) 11.7 1,657 29,573] 17.8 
312 6,240] 20.0 492 7,710) 15.7 932 16,947; 18.2 
215 3,296) 15.3 420 8,274) 19.7 861 18,977; 16.2 

4 80; 20.0 52 936} 18.0 102 1,236] 12.1 

13 312} 24.0 78 897) 11.5 271 4,794| 17.7 

135 2,511) 18.6 718| 10,318} 14.4 2,098 29,876} 14.2 
275| 4,813) 17.5 269 4,412} 16.4 1,405 24,550] 17.5 
2,003 39,760, 19.9 2,962 63,535) 21.4 3,695 72,557; 19.6 
9,245 186,073} 20.1 15,364 294,721| 19.2 21,857 398,099} 18.2 
9,563 221,001; 23.1 7,708 184,530; 23.9 379 202,474| 20.5: 
9,604 249,704} 26.0 9,048 179,241! 19.8 10,342 229,629| 22.2 
74 1,140! 15.4 34 381; 11.2 82 1,228) 15.0 
6,589} 172,632) 26.2 7,307 132,476} 18.1 8,389} 169,549; 20.2 
25,830 644,477 25.0 | 24,097 496,628) 20.6 28,692, 602,880! 21.0 
58 870 15.0 | 19 1,738) 22.0 55 960} 17.5 

3 60} 20.0 80 1,600} 20.0 44 813) 18.5: 

iq 34 589| 17.3 165; 3,800) 20.0 ; 299) 6,687] 22.4 
95 1,519; 16.0 324) 6,638) 20.5 398 8,460! 21.3 
886,402) 18,071,142; 20.4 | 875,136, 21,478,281} 24.5 | 982,402) 20,635,843) 21.0 
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SPRING WHEAT. 


TABLE No. [X.—Showing by Connty Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
‘ Spring Wheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ;; 
also the average yield per acre. 





















































































































































































































































: Yearly average for the 
Tope 1885. five years 1882-6. 

COUNTIES. Bush. Bush. Bush. 

| Acres. Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per 

acre, acre, | . acre, 

TOE DES Gels 9 Sc ee 1,744 25,288) 14.5 2,707 39,766] 14.7 1,888: 29,670| 15.7 
UN dle Oe eee 3,456 61,932) 17.9 | 5,634 87,665] 15.6 2,745 46,113] 16.8 
Bigins.33..-). 6 hae ee 3,356 48,091} 14.3 | 5,578 78,427| 14.1 2,348 36,830) 15.7 
“Res Ce) Re 0s 1,056] - 12,883 ee 2,037 31,064| 15.2 1,003 15,272), W532 
PAPAIN C0 onsite a > |» 2,891 35,473] 12.3 | 5,412! 73,756) 18.6 3,071 45,506| 14.8: 
NEUES 70 Sc a na ae (1,528 20,445/ 13.4 4,256! 48,816! 11.5 2,078 30,360) 14.6 
POU AN GAS a clerjciets's go> 14,031 204,112) 14.5 25,624 359,494| 14.0 13,133 203,751). 15.5 
MAME OGON Sv eicarels sleds bd os 9,234 128,076} 13.9 15,473 226,215} 14.6 8,125 126,179! 15.5 
BPO eA si. dsc is 's 21,732 264,913] 12.2 41,465! 341,257) 8.2 25,058 343,866) 13.7 
REL ek tree ee 15,873) 247,301' 15.6 22,048 248,040, 11.2 15,802 227,956) 14.4 
prise Me Kael ae. 46,839, 640,290 13.7; 78,986; 815,512/ 10.3 | 48,985} 698,001] 14.2 
ey lise on shit ts, « 38,329 B56, 920 14.5 51,584 450,328) 8.7 | 50,659 735,250) 14.5 
POCO RI tars: Matte aich.’s 36,088 693, 972, 19.2 44,360 420,089) 9.5 | 37,083) 595,468; 16.1 
Pomel aati a sais. 5 as 74,417| 19250,892 16.8 95,944; 870,417) 9.1 87,692| 1,330,718, 15.2 
Middlesex........ tak br 18,763 959,925) 13.5 35,390} 440,606} 12.4 15,894 250,745| 15.8 
CORLOEAPE Dele waleris sat se 13,779 189,323] 13.7 22,711 264,583] 11.6 13,135 222,321) 16.9; 
ore ee, ta 1,495, 17,761] 11.9 $440) 901 32,81814 Os.) 717801 |) 928, 7751018.7 
NEA 0 BAL an Ee 13,084 172,709) 13.2 27,732, 190,796 62 | 17,758 268,987| 15.1 
NWWellingtonie)..)53 05.6. oh 19,621 286,959| 14.7 31,460 253,568) Sei 25,690 381,965} 14.9 
WaterloOs siv'enisees vs | 5,529 74,089| 13.4 | 11,941] 103,767| 8.7 | 7,394,  111,477| 15.4 
PAT CMa ahh Moye a se 6 17,989 293,401] 16.3 22,272 205,125) - 9.2 eu 21, "356 307,426| 14.4 
otalawwme he, sd. 90,160] 1,287,167! 14.3 | 154,946) 1,491,263, 9.6 1° 102 ee 1,566,696) 15.2 
PEC OMURA LT css. a a bain 2 2,183 27,768] 12.7 4,542 56,957) 12.5 2, 727) 42,197) 15.5 
ES TASC) 9d | a ee 2,853 37,916} 138.3 4,775 64,176) 18.4 3,103) 49,323} 15.9 
eLaLcones.in2s: eae eS 3,224 44,491) 13.8 5,770 56,546} 9.8 3,876. 59,895} 15.5. 
Bee eee rei a. ate kare, « < 10,779 160,823] 14.9 14,464 184,271| 12.7 14,066, 241,193] 17.1 
GV ge RCT ene Boe a 24,754 461,662] 18.7 32,330 SFO, LOLI ibay 28, 310 510,555! 18.0: 
CET Oe ae ee er 46,157 977,144! 21.2 538,583 579,768! 10.8 49,850 898,292] 18.0: 
LLANE LG nae ae 31,535 540,510] 17.1 | 48,808 511,020! 10.5 43,537 749, 442, 17.2 
Northumberland........ 25,154 378,316' 15.0 | 36,363 353,448) 9.7 32, 158 480,737, 14.9) 
Prince Edward......... b, 877! —-_—:87, 332) 14.9 | 11,729 443,419) © 937 7,826) 108, 746! 13.9: 
£0 1 OLE RO ge 152,516} 2,715,962] 17.8 | 212,364, 2,297,866) 10.8 | 185,453 3,140,380; 16.9 
Lennox and Addington F 5,930 90,492} 15.3 8,774 106,604; 12.1 7,257 113,224| 15.6. 
Hrontemacie vis. isa'tyhi4). : 8,237 129,403) 15.7 10,984 164,760, 15.0 9,079 148, 553! 16.4 
Leeds and Grenville ....} 14,663 256,163, 17.5 14,329 281,278} 19.6 14,083 249, ,065, 17.7 
Dundas taeenh ees, Sas. 5,940 129,492) 21.8 5,897 123,188} 20.9 4,746 as 724; 20.2 
Stormontyaeca wie tee. 5,372 99,919) 18.6 4,530 93,998] 20.7 | 4,348 2,757; 19.0: 
Glengarryear. a6 delat ses 8,932 166,760; 18.7 8,749 164,481} 18.8 7,874 134.109 bier 
mee: Prescott. arid acetone tie + < 9,125 199,655} 21.9 1970 114,529} 14.4 8,099| 134,706) 16.6. 
Russelh.ai.v..casird onan 4,480 86,822) 19.4 4,240 78,143) 18.4 4,446 78,135| 17.6. 
Carleton: iy Si.) oan 21,140 356,420) 16.9 22,981 403,546, 17.6 23,055 394,751; 17.1 
RleWITe Wi coi. ai> see 24,695 411,666, 16.7 26,238 431,353] 16.4 | . 25,294 445,406] 17.6 
Daharkr. o.. 75. aoe U| 18373] 995;944| 15.7 | 16548] 261,127] 15.8 |_ 14,424) 240,415) 16.7_ 
GALS CY Earner ie war an | 122,887| 2,152,736] 17.5 | 181,240] 2,223,007) 16.9 | 122,705 2,117,188; 17.3 
TOMA o4% vinys/necuenvens 27,708 463,278] 16.7 36,328 SooMLOSi Oey 36,278 564,521| 15.6 
everborough: ....).32.. 25,185 425,627) 16.9 31,478 256,231! 8.1 27,028| 391,914 14.5. 
PE AUOUELOM sc .s cite svee 1,062 17,459| 16.4 1,297 15,784| 12.2 | 1,313! 16,028 12.2 
MITAGHIN OS: ists es euler s aie 14, 7734 236 »481| 16.1 16.1 22,375) 310,341 13.9 | 18,249 306,081) 16.8 
MOM SES. eu :s\s!0\ «(sds 'e 68 8, 689) ~ 1,142,845) 16.6 91,478 935,464] 10.2 82,868} 1,278,544) 15.4 
PPG aicoleai Peles <..(c\5\sis's e's « 1,191) 18,079} 15.2 1,651 22,404) 13.6 1,611 25, 061, 15.6> 
GSS 700 Ea a 1,202 18,883} 15.7 1,803 33,049} 18.3 1,858 31, 621: 17.0 
BOM ACS dislic'd ssi aie + « - 5,038 87, lh 15.8 | 5,427 81,405) 15.0. __7,093| 138, 124,19. 
ORANG. oie n retei ojos. 9's 7,926 124, 124,549] MIB T 8 8,881) 18 ~~ 136,858) 15.4 n°? 194,803} 18. 4 
(PHEO PROVING: ..20'. bei. 577,465) 9, "9,518, 553 16.5 | 799,463} 9, 9,129 ai 11.4 | 654,360) 10,530,031} 16.1 





‘TABLE No. X. 
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BARLEY. 


—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 


Barley in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; also the 


average yield per acre. 






































































































































































































































































































































Yearly average for the 
1886 1885. five years 1882-6. 

CouNnTIES. Se ash: Bush ‘Bush: 

Acres Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres Bush. per 

acre. acre acre 

ee cea a 98941 80,5401 27.8 | 2,257| 62,654, 27.8 | 2,238! 60,820] 27.2 
HOGING Twin tr Aye ayy heen 4,954 141,883] 28.6 3,978 115,163: 28.9 5,641 152,252) 27.0 
Hp Hoa aries ede SDE Mince ssapen 4,047 119,467] 29.5 3,543 104,235] 29.4 4,420 128,066) 27.8 
INGOT OLR eae Ue Ae 5,806, 136,209] 23.5 4,215 122,614| 29.1 5,985 164, 100} 27.4 
ERATION eS oe heels ioe 14,347| 345,045! 24.1 12,1386 349,395) 28.8 15,136 346, 290| 22.9 
Wiitland Wns. ye yee. 3,503 74,894/ 21.4 | 4,281; —_107,796| 25.2 | 4,199} 101,511] 24.2 
GAS Ns tied. 's.0 oteie aie 35,551| 898,038! 25.3 | 30,410) 861.857} 28.3 | 37,619] 948,039) 25.2 
Tam beony es Gan eaene 12,205 363,831} 29.8 LOTT 365,179} 30.5 | 14,496 374,806) 25.9 
TAUEOW eR clei ie eee ee 21,720}  613,807| 28.3 17,550| 494,559| 28.2 | 25,235) 720,737); 28.6 
LEGO /o Ee aed ae a RES Me 19,757 524,548) 26.6 14,623 410,029! 28.0 28.0 | 18,271 502,790 27.5 
PLOURIS TS: era .inr ae sent 53,682, 1,502,186) 28.0 44,150} 1,269,767 28.8 — | 58,002} 1,598,333) 27.6 
SELOY §, eee een et Ure ern ae 25,271 616,360) 24.4 21,625; 526,353) 24.3 24,329 628,636] 25.8 
“eo JUTING 8S eae ae RU oe ae 8 Nae 28,741 807,047; 28.1. 19,961 528,967| 26.5 | 26,954) 743,491 27.6 
DOtalsCch ie pains | 54,012} 1,423,407) 26.4 41,586} 1,055,320) 25.4 51,283} 1,372,127) 26.8 
Middlesex. ir.) thn a) beste 11,749 342,013) 29.1 9,147 252,823) 27.6 14,897 397,533' 26.7 
Waconia eels cee hed a) 13,604 421,180; 31.0 11,401 345,678) 30.3 16,348 506,261; 31.0 
DTA EG Peewee at Ree eta: 18,206 469,533| 25.8 14,413! 463,090! 32.1 15,395 440,195} 28.6 
1515) 07? WA thor Ayes 9 Sk Abate 13,243|  397,687| 30.0 | 12,087)  347,501| 28.7 18,036} 533,581} 29.6 
Werner bon ithe Wy ener 33,145) 931,706] 28.1 27,228) 765,651) 28.1 33,025) 942,916) 28.6 
AWAEETIO( (0a, 2 14,734 418,446] 28.4 11,652 , 31.8 14,971 463,659} 31.0 
| DIU Y ais Be WEARER RCA A Ak oo _ 18,089; 348,011) 26.7 ;___ 9,578 273,643] 28.6 10,626 275,270) 25.9 
Potala anes nave ee. 117,720] 3,328,576] 28.3 | 95,506! 2,818,803} 29.5 | 123,298! 3,559,365) 28.9 
Picoln See EAL 3,152; —-70,006| 22.2 | 3,216]  —91,302| 28.4 | 4,252} 112,403] 26.4 
WKenbwortitsy. Jaen... 12,883} 314,088] 24.4 9,988} 320,115) 32.0 | 11,552} 336,158) 29.1 
RR ERLGOTT. ©, Oe oats os irre Ae | 13,944 330,333] 23.7 8,971 280,523] 31.3 12,203 343,980} 28.2 
A COU rate ie teetetas. Se ae ee | 33,636 852,000) 25.3 27,166 910,061) 33.5 30,931 893,303] 28.9 
AORN Mec atts. a estate 57,859), 1,720,727) 29.7 45,942} 1,416,392! 30.8 52,069! 1,541,774] 29.6 
ORE ANL OTe Matias aie tee 2 37,882! 1,194,041) 31.5 29, 204 801,066) 27.4 34,971; 1,016,786} 29.1 
TOT NOI hale eee 52,320} 1,555,474) 29.7 37,843, 1,061,875; 28.1 42,920; 1,289,061) 28.9 
Northumberland........ 48,319] 1,101,190] 22.8 | 38,344! 1,043,340] 27.2 | 43,764! 1,082,393] 24.7 
Prince Edward!......... 34,748} 684,883| 19.7 | 36,470! 796,140] 21.8 | 40,586 845,896! 20.8 
MO CHIE, 1 Mince eee 294,743] 7,822,742; 26.5 287,144 144] 6 Soe 28.3 | 273,248] 7,411,754, 27. 3 ye 

—— | SS 

Lennox and Addington .| 37,846 870,458] 23.0 | 35, 852 884, 353, 23.8 | 42,376 981,639) 23.2 
MON bETIAG A ai. eemeten cS 13,422; 323,202; 24.1 16, 263 425, cas iene es 19,128 482,334; 25.2 
Leeds and Grenville ... | 10,282; 269,697) 26.2 8, 155 220, 185) 27.0 | 11,407: 295,498) 25.9 
WU ee Oa sabiee ee... 5,117 152,487} 29.8 5, 9742 165, 886} 28.9 | 7,607' 236,110) 31.0 
PORNO ey cites. 6s 1,693 46,727| 27.6 i 994 BD, 832; 28.0 2,510 71,961) 28.7 
stag Ly ad dh Ca 2,047 48,780, 23.8 | 1 380 34,500 25.0 2,044 48,508) 23.7 
PLCSCOub ewe « Meat ss 2,702; 90,517) 33.5 | 2,024 41,998; 20.8 2,093, 54,201] 25.9 
EET Ish cf C1 Paedr Uiie ts GONE A BR 1,345 32,509; 24.2 ri 301 31,224| 24.0 1,248 31,587; 25.38 
OrlGtOn! fon sere 9,343 260,857| 27.9 5, 758 177, 692) 30.9 7,195: 208,545} 29.0 
 aS.2) 41 SR pA the OMB et Sle alge ee Sor 38,512) 28.4 L 148 30, 491! 26.6 1,106 30,751; 27.8 
Detar te eee | 2,763; _-74,905| 27.2. | 2,554| 79,174) $1.0 | 2,876) —_—-68,860| 29.0 
otela enn. eee 87,917 2,208,651 Da a 82,171} 2,116,612) 25.8 99,090}. 2,509,994! 25.3 

WI CtOrIa: tee ye een tere oe 34,124 857,195] 25.1 24,866 632,094} 25.4. 27,936 717,323) 25.7 
Peterborough. ......... 15,498] 391,789] 25.3 | 11,567| 275,757| 23.8 | 13,511] 356,057] 26.4 
Plan burton’, .eceneeees 245 6,034} 24.6 | 338 8,450) 25 .0 281 7,113} 25:3 
ERsatiiea ss .. CARE! 39,881] 1,018,162) 25.5 | 28,030! 723,735) 25.8 | 41,823 1,046,996; 25.0 
MCALE ae htecn ee ot oe 89,748} 2,273,180} 25.3 | 64,801} 1,640,036} 25.3 | 83,551} 2,127,489! 25.5 
NIMS OE, ck eee, | 668 13,834] 20.7 655 13,428! 20.5 | 552 12,028! 21.8 
TP APR MITT «, «51, sah vse 1,026! 25,311) 24.7 780, 18 5925) 23.7 746 18,310) 24.5 
Aloomiager ci wee cet 4 (eu __ 16,353 23.0 23.0) 670 18,425) 27.5 cl 590 15,291! 25.9 
EOWA RE eR Ga tees 2,405) 55,498| 23.1] 2, 2,105 50,378 “23.5 1,888 45,629! 24.2 
THE PROVENUR tse stone 735,778 19,512,278 26.6 26.5 | 597,873) 16,533,587: 27.7 72 727,979 19,572,730) 26.9 
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OATS. 


TABLE No, XI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Oats in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; also the 
average yield per acre. 
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Renfrew 
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ey 
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Peterborough . 
Haliburton 
Hastings 


eocsreee 


e@eceee sees 
Cr 
Cat Vee te ics 


see ee oe eae 


Algoma 


se eee eces 


THE PROVINCE.... 


ia | 30,425 
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28,852] 1,253,908 
32,616] 1,422,384 
30,410] 1,288,168 
24,213} 790,797! 
21,241} 711,998 
17,157) 587,113; 
154,489] 6,054,368 
1,443,950 
2,708,029 
59,023] 2,026,260] : 


| 169,422) 6,178,239] 36.5 
| 87,139] 2,872,101} 38.0 
68,014 2,584,532) 38.0 


|eoee : 
| 155,153] 5,456,633) 35.2 
68,745 39.3 
51,197 40.4 
34.4 


16,946! 
41.3 
1,065,214 


54,171 
69,930 37.0 
35.1 
12,437,130; 


34,184 
29,152 36.5 
324,325 
16,277! 509,796 
97,797| 978,176! 
18,144} 583,692 
97,143] 922,662 
62,423] 2,554,349 
49,123! 2,079,377 
34,202| 1,330,800 
31,324] © 972,297 
15,482} 468,950 
281,915! 10,400,299 
| 93,922, 718,593 
97,953| 824,614 
67,448} 2,241,972 
31,351} 1,254,040 
25,398! 990,522! 
30,930! 984,502; 
97,039! 1,015,585 
20,091! 680,683 
63,448] 2,066,501). 
42.741} 1,466,016 
40,430} 1,280,418 


| 400,751) 13,518,446 
| $8,204; 1,381,889 
1,019,238 
' 4,980} 174,300 
45,107| 1,494,846 


118,716; 4,070,223| 34.3 


ee | 








37,110 
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2,700,304 
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583,451 
2,235,095 
2,587,410 
1,198,833 
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9,225| 277,765) 30.1 
3,756 130,070, 34.6 
4,149| 142,435) 34.3 
17,130| 550,270! 32.1 
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| 1,621,901) 58,665,608 36.2 
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Yearly average for the 
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1885. | five years 1882-6. 
| Bush. | Bush 
Acres. Bush. per Acres. Bush. per 
acre. acre 
28,141; 1,118,042) 39.7 26,592) 1,050,185} 39.5 
32,923] 1,359,391] 41.3 31,148] 1,306,793] 42.0 
31,546] 1,206,319] 38.3 30,926| 1,236,889] 40.0 
26,465! 992,438) 37.5 25,635 928,832) 36.2 
21,723 802,230); 36.9 ! 20, 864 734,974, 35.2 
177219} 559,962) 32.5 | __18,067|__603,003| 33.4 
158,017| 6,038,382) 38.2 153,232! 5,860,676) 38.2 
38,183] 1,473,864! 38.6 36,213] 1,393,646] 38.5 
69,877| 2,622,965! 37.7 69,295| 2,660,059) 38.4 
55,249! 2,042,003] 87.0 | _58,291| 1,892,825] 35.5 
163,309} 6,148,832) 37.7 158,799} 5,946,530) 37.4 
76,182| 2,501,817; 32.8 76,926] 2,630,624] 34.2 
58,433 _ 1,987,004 Soest t l 57,150} 2,075,361 36.3 
134,615} 4,438,871] 33.0 134,076; 4,705,985} 35.1 
68,122] 2,570,924] 37.7 66,268| 2,667,420] 40.3 
49,717| 1,915,099) 38.5 48,478| 1,996,553) 41.2 
18,596 677,638} 36.4 17,448 691,088} 39.6 
49,885} 1,961,478} 39.3 50,434| 2,111,466; 41.9 
65,129| 2,420,845] 37.2 61,680) 2,352,136] 38.1 
33,708! 1,320,005} 39.2 32,248; 1,278,225] 39.6 
26,109 988,487) 37.9 25,454 901,971; 35.4 
311,266) 11,854,476; 38.1 302,005] 11,998,859) 39.7 
17,573 658,988} 37.5 17,216 622,218) 36.1 
26,388! 1,061,061] 40.2 97,435| 1,104,623| 40.3 
17,520 689,587! 39.4 17,472 660,601] 37.8 
27,944) 1,116,363} 40.0 26,082] 1,023,144] 39.2 
59,890} 2,286,001] 38.2 57,588] 2,418,013) 42.0 
46,895) 1,642,732] 35.0 44-636! 1,754,215) 39.3 
31,957| 1,103,475! 34.5 31,950) 1,233,524| 38.6 
29,6141 °915,369| 30.9 97,613] 921,168| 33.4 
13, 487: 365,228; 27.1 13,483; 394,590) 29.3 
271,268 9,838,804) 36.3 263,475| 10,181,996! 38.5 
93.121 741,722) 32.1 20,919] 664,534] 31.8 
24.699,  790,368| 32.0 25,522| $22,214] 32.2 
62,069| 2,165,587 34.9 | 60,916! 2,097,824} 34.4 
29,350, 1,229,472| 41.9 | 27,858! 1,085,386) 39.0 
24,749 822,904, 33.2 24,324 890,115} 36.6 
30,725, 1,190,594] 38.8 29,499, 1,039,839) 35.2 
26,973 805,684) 29.9 | 24,864! 793,137! 31.9 
19,098 564,728! 29.6 | 17,523 599,395| 34.2 
B7,141| 1,978,793] 34.6 | 55,129! 2,098,482) 38.0 
39,603} 1,285,513) 32.5 36,987| 1,317,210, 35.6 
37,728) 1,290,675) 34.2 | _ 33,488] _ 1,199,680] 35.8 
375,256] 12,866,040) 34.3 356,979] 12,598,816] 35.3 
37,828] 1,152,619] 30.5 34,609| 1,201,996) 34.7 
30,616 965,935, 31.6 27,356 947,909! 34.7 
4986 1213429] 28.3. 4502| 131,452] 29.2 
40,530| 1,810,335) 32.3 40,227) 1,304,632| 32.4 
113,260] 3,550,311] 31.3 | 106,694) 3,585,989] 33.6 
7,948] 209,986, 26.4 7,732) 240,099! 31.1 
5,262|  182,434| 34.7 4956] 141,521| 33.3 
3.5441 10,6061 28.7 | 8,406; 122,922) 36.1 
16,754! 494,026! 29.5 15,304) 504,542) 32.8 
1,543,745] 55,229,742| 35.8 | 1,490,654! 55,333,303) 37.1 































































































RYE. 


TABLE No. XIL.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Rye in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also the 
average yield per acre. 
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1886. 1885. ‘ five years 1882-6. 

COUNTIES. iBush. Bush. Bush. 

Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. per 

acre. acre. acre. 

Ul hee han A an Ga 664 13,751) 2077 1,367 29,049, 21.2 805 16,717| 20.8 
UG 1 A Ure REGS, eee 541 9,976] 18.4 545 16,350! 30.0 497 11,396) 22.9 
File Ae See abs area 958 16.669| 17.4 1,226 16,710} 13.6 L7G 20,129) 17.1 
Norfolk iG enemas 5,967 82,703] 13.9 6,416 "97,523| 15.2 7,038 106,954; 15.2 
Haldimand cis pho, 273 4,300) 15.8 342 5,558) 16.2 1,099 18,872) 17.2 
Wreellamdi ene sl) wea. « 502 10,442) 20.8 | 1,084) 20,235) 18.7 Ae (his 12,557| 17.8 
Oba eer ae eoriah 8,905 137,841] 15.5 10,980 185,425; 16.9 | 11,319 186,625} 16.5 
Hama pone. uke ess 46 782) 17.0 248 4,299! 17.3 220 3,503] 15.9 
ELUTE Wet) Wega 238 7,140} 30.0 135. 2,025) 15.9 288 5,254! 18.2 
BTEC KS oe ten cb Lae eG 300 4,500} 15.0 (Like MLO oven 387 6,159} 15.9 
DOGRISA. PRs, catokae & 584 12,422; 21.3 454 8,099] 17.8 | 505 14,916) 16.7 
MLO Ven ete Cal Ut: okt aaa ts 140 2,800} 20.0 312 7,020] 22.5 580} - 9,944) 17.1 
MPIMACOE sit disnt chtc ye anes ek 1,085; 16,926) 15.6 | 1,167) 23,340) 20.0 2,387) 46,034! 19.3 
Potala 08) <aul a: ; 1,225 19,726) 16.1 1,479 30,360! 20.5 2,967 | 55,978] 18.9 
Wid dlesexn chetos |e eae 178 3,427| 19.3 349 6,980) 20.0 13 7,475) 17.7 
Oxford Kee eI imate eer 600 12,198: 20.3 705 10,575! 15.0 | 1,156 17,154; 14.8 
Beg? 6h egos Suet RATA hte 425 6,460] 15.2 725 10,331; 14.2 | 818) 12,063/ 14.7 
Berth. SO a) NA ete ae 123 2,460! 20.0 187 SLO 17.04 226 3,676] 16.3 
Wellingtons. 250) eel 348 6,473] 18.6 563 8,445) 15.0 | 845 15,236; 18.0 
Wiater loon ellie cht see 322 5,690) Tir 455} 7,887] 17.3 | 592! 10,522} 17.8 
Prater yn it : 586 14,650} 25.0 451) 4,510) 10.0 940: 17,100; 18.2 
OLAS entra an 2,582 51,358] 19.9 3,435 51,907} 15.1 | 5,000 83,226} 16.6 
MaCOMN is Gale ae 293 5,066! 17.3 219 4,034] 18.4 589 9,304) 15.8 
Wort worth sii! Jie 3 244 3,792) be) 214 3,700! 17.3 977| 17,508) 17.9 
TRAITOR A (TAI taeee ac! 212 3,286| 15.5 46 805} 17.5 553| 9,399) (17-0 
Peele AIL call ea iy ah 423 8,460) 20.0 611 10,692) 17.5 1,774 36,124} 20.4 
Wore aoe ep he aug ve nee re 615 9,489} 15.4 692 11,072) 16.0 | 2,136 33,364) 15.6 
Gatario wey en ANE. 87 1,494 21,215} 14.2 1,562 23,992] 15.4 3,442 61,450! 17.9 
Diarhiati eer te tec NS 3,727) 56,762! 15.2 2.517 | 31,790} 12.6 5,679 87,968' 15.5 
Northumberland........ 6,986 101,157} 14.5 | 8,018 115,700! 14.4 12,124! . 172,356) 14.2 
Prince Edward ....5.... 7,880) 107,877) 13.7 VT L86 te 117,994 16.4 9,782 137,264} 14.0 
Otals Hever oY AG AS 21,874 317,094] 14.5 21,065 319,779) 15.2 37,056 564,737) 15.2 
Lennox and Addington. 3,610 5725p) 15.9 3,810 53,035) 13.9 6,160 93,735; 15.2 
Prompenae se 1h oat 726 E388 1546 2,406 42,514] 17.77 4,552 C7 207A. 
Lreds and Grenville .... 2,298 36,768; 16.0 3,923 64,180) 16.4 8,906 160,431} 18.0 
Dumd agit ees. yy hs) 2 945) 20,223| 21.4 1 1,468 28,626| 19.5 1,768 | 43,230} 24.5 
MLormMOon th ee eos es 207 5,036) 24.3 371 3,710; 10.0 621) 13,106} 21.1 
Glengarry iiss) one 22 330} 15.0 2 40} 20.0 79| 1,388! 17.6 
IPROSCOLDRA Maca. ck ee: 270 5,281) 19.6 241 4,820) 20.0 362 6,725) 18.6 
FR GSBOL Lev ANC Rete ts baitSi. 5 ae, Stns ee BaP ee ack 91 1,820) 20.0 | 317! 6,140; 19.4 
Carleton Gases ie eels) 3,040 57,456) 18.9 4,472 FOLSHSI ALO Oe OT; 721 139,478} 18.1 
Rentre vy suede a 4,915; 104,198) 21.2 6,093 117,900} 19.3 7,481 154,660| 20.7 
Bama AM yA so meeng ues 2,140); 35,524! 16.6 2,643 54,631) 20.7 | 6,802) __ 124,156) 19.7 
POtala acolse ee eyo 18,173 333,404! 18.3 | 25,520 446,629! 17. 44,269 820,956} 18.5 
Wictoriae beech. nee 7738 10,822) 14.0 | 768 12,419} 16.2 1,328 21,466! 16.2 
Peterborough ....... .. 3,059} — 50,994} 16.7 | 2,474 40,005! 16.2 3,708 61,261! 16.5 
Haliburton hoe Oye: 150 2,207| 14.7 187 2,693| 14.4 292 5,153] 17.6 
Flashinge ook. Ae 9,794 157,977! 16.1 | 11,349) 164,560! 14.5 | 16,703 ___ 266,914) 16.0 
er at ty ae Re ee Be oa | 13,776 222,000! 16.1 14,778 219,677; 14.9 22,031) 354,794! 16.1 
Mitaiolsa tere. occ rule &,: 341 6,188} 18.0 305 | 4,767, 15.6 458| 9,278; 20.3 
Parryssoumd 0 oes) 242 5,324; 22.0 225 4,005, 17.8 | 479 10,177| 21.2 
Algomat:) vs. Lad a en 7 1,155) 15.0; 52 858! 16.5 | _-101 1,766" 2706 
aT Obalemey ec cs ree hess 660 12,617} 19.1 582 9,630} 16.2 1,038 21,221) 20.4 

THE PROVINOE (0.003 4: | 67,779| 1,106,462) 16.3 78, 293 | 1,271,506: 16.2 | 124,575, 2,102,453, 16.9 
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PEASE. 


TABLE No. XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Pease in Ontario for the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; also the 
average yield per acre. 












































































































































































































































4 H Yearly average for the 
= 1886. 1885. five years 1882-6. 

COUNTIES. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 

Acres. Bush. per | Acres. Bush. | per | Acres. Bush. per 

acre. acre. acre. 

BECO IREMON  i eatas occ $ | 4,399 82,217) 18.7 3,748 67,801] 18.1 3,505 68,210; 19.5 
AUSTEN 12,878 297,739) 23.1 10,670} 231,646 eee 7,517 162,932) 21.7 
J) CUNO a oh oe 15,758; = 371,731) 23.6 12,640} 282,504) 22.3 | 10,069, 208,876); 20.7 
ILO eral te. so xt's 6 iss 16,769; 366,403] 21.9 16,062} 321,240) 20.0 | 12,340} 265,869) 21.5 
deaidimand. )....6.....- 17,880 395,506) 22.1 12,395| 243,066} 19.6 12,408) 243,025) 19.6 
2 ULE LE hen 4,071} 75,854) 18.5 | 4,772) 82,556) 17.3 | 3,595 62,589) 17.4 
PGES CGE oe Adis vos 71,755 1,588,950) 22.1 60,287} 1,228,813] 20.4 | 49,434! 1,011,501) 20.5 
PBT OLOTN rites. sovul do's» 12,344 299,836] 24.3 9,605| 216,977! 22.6 eae 159,044| 21.3 
MEAMUMOTA PROS. ca e225 ars 34,181 824,788! 24.1 30,942; 790,878] 25.6 |- 28,646 654,397| 22.8 
SECO irs aida 3.08 os 3 39,887) 947,715) 23.8 35,923 884,783] 24.6 | 35,090} 825,959) 23.5 
POPAIS IT Pie's lined eee « 86,412! 2,072,339) 24.0 76,470) 1,892,638} 24.8 71,208) 1,639,400] 23.0 
AnTOY!. os bs". PB el eaIN 5 3/4 46;570| 1,065,056] 22.9 43,152! 956,248} 22.2 | 43,450! 970,564! 22.8 
PONMICOO aM daa tee de'es 34,241 810,484! 23.7 may es 673,078] 21.2 | 30,261 692,608] 22.9 
PLOtala ua ace Se Rs, 2s 80,811} 1,875,540} 23.2 74,826) 1,629,321] 21.8 73,701} 1,663,172) 22.6 
Middlesex 2 bone. oes "95,567 596,478} 23.3 21,598; 461,549] 21.4 18,013! 361,985) 20.1 
MORI OLE rh HE cate ae es aes 18,449} 456,428) 24.7 15,906 386,198] 24.3 18,152} 304,476; 23.2 
Poranitinsey ved. ose ss 9,989! 209,769] 21.0 9,429] 205,081) 21.7 8,315 174,661; 21.0 
LSU AES Sok ge 93,195| . 630,388} 27.3 21,5561 561,965} 26.1 20,594 485,509! 23.6 
Neeliineton eek. oo) 3). .| 38,298! 979,088] 25.3 37,181! 896,434} 24.1 | 35,328) 825,392) 23.4 
DVBLErlLOOaee le. othe so 15,467; 366,104) 23.7 14,255! 364,642) 25.6 | 12,941] 308,598) 23.8 
MOUTRCTINIA Ces a oa owe: 10,454; 254,137) 24.3 11,375] 248,658} 21.9 10,814) 224,268! 20.7 
Motalseee s7' says es 141,349] 3,483,392! 24.6 | 131,300] 3,124,527) 23.8 | 119,157| 2,684,889} 22. 
BpMCOl Rs). ee als 5,210 104,669} 20.1 | 4,954 93,878] 19.0 4,204 82,768; 19.7 
Wentworth, v.'.5..8 5660. 11,121, 246,886) 22.2 | 10,469) 241,310) 23.0 9,258} 199,149] 21.5 
PA AUGONIP Taek S Sad ot 10,757 248,272 23.1 | 11,574 201,156) Dig 9,847 230,781| 23.4 
1) ae eee a Sa 13,698 299,575, 21.9 ; 14,362! | 312,374) 21.7 12,213 267,784) 21.9 
CUR area areraeee 29,672 694,622) 23 4 28,324! 606,700; 21.4 | 25,673 580,536; 22.6 
Peo de ow a tgsk 58 Fal 29,767 736,733] 24.8 | 24,241 | 524,818} 21.6 24,636} 547,187} 22.2 
PCAN Paes ek 6 ok en | 21,769} 517,449) 23.8 19,679 406,371) 20.6 21,285 451,734, 21.2 
Northumberland........ 20,831 442,659) 21.3 19,251 343,053] 17.8 19,576} 371,165) 19.0 
Prince Edward ......... 17,619} 364,889) 20.7 10,662) 264,737] 24.8 8,606 178,804] 20.8 
OLAIS IS walk oes 5 160,444) 3,655,754| 22.8 | 148,516] 3,044,397] 21.2 | 135,298} 2,909,908! 21. 

: dek LBs ILS, pee cest a RSG ee S| ——— een eee 

Lennox and Addington. 9,816, 209,964, 21.4 9,778; 189,498, 19.4 | 8,670, 176,334) 20.3 
Bronteuae vs See) S37. 12,607 235,247, 18.7 11,165) 206,106] 18.5 11,765; 228,935) 19.5 
Leeds and Grenville .... 6,012| 124,509; 20.7 6,127; 123,888] 20.2 6,397 129,724; 20.3 
Dimdag ee ccacst: os... 1,400 32,620) 23.3 1,938 35,136} 18.1 1,781 40,140} 22.5 
StOnMONb Waar ea eae + « 2,573 52,489} 20.4 2,725 50,876) 18.7 2,847; 60,210, 21.1 
Glengarey se gudiay |... 6,214; 110,299) 17.8 7,000, 124,600] 17.8 6,768 121,200, 17.9 
Prescotteys A ees 7,758| 160,048] 20.6 11,698 162,251; 13.9 10,957 169,334] 15.5 
Russells ie eaee ores. 3,714 64,735| 17.4 3,997 70,627| 17.7 4,536 90,914, 20.0 
Carleton. 7 oe. ee ae 14,012 289,208} 20.6 13,204 265,797; 20.1 13,569) 293,183) 21.6 
Renfrew: 1255 wee a. 23,073 439,541; 19.1 22,168 413,433} 18.6 20, 867 431,576] 20.7 
Fuanark.;.)22. 04 aan emake, 460 258,171; 20.7 11,923} 305,706) 25.6 | 11,292 268,315) 23.8 
Dotalla fri) Goa yine ~ 99,645) 1,976,831] 19.8 | 101,723] 1,947,918] 19.1 | 99,449, 2,009,865) 20.2 
actorian sos; sosaue ces 16,962} 382,663) 22.6 16,237 317,596] 19.6 15,571 329,637| 21.2 
Peterborough........... 17,046 362,398) 21.3 | 16,472) 321,204| 19.5 14,957; 312,202! 20.9 
Pealgourton . |. ees... 1,553 33,001] 21.3 1,599 26,112| 16.3 1,508 29,785) 19.8 







































































TASCINGH (hc a. cesses : 20,472} 460,211) 22.5 | 16,199! 310,049, 19.1 | 17,592, 335,169] 19.1 











J eae es ae 56,033| 1,238,273) 22.1 | 50,507; 974,961) 19.38 | 49,628] 1,006,793! 20.3 
WE 2c 2.747 62,879) 22.9 2.871 55,985} 19.5 2,599] 54,588 21.0 
Parey oud (iiss... 1,133} 21,856! 19.3 1,349 26,832! 19.9 1,291 26,497! 20.5 
Ae omiAiea ts 0. Bw... ., 3,607 67,920} 18.8 3,232] 80,800) 25.0 3,132; 77,711) 24.8 

Pome RN) ~ 7,487| 152,655} 20.4 7,452)  163,617| 22.0 7,022; 158,746] 22.6 
‘THE PROVINCE..... Be: 708,936) 16,043,734, 22.8 | 646,081] 14,006,192) 21.7 | 604,897] 13,084,274) 21.6 
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CORN. 


TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Corn in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the four years 1882-4-5-6; also 
the average yield per acre. - 








| Yearly average for the 




































































































































































































































































1886. 1885. four years 1882-4-5-6. 

CoUNTIES. Bush. Bush. Bush. 

Acres. | ae per | Acres. Rae per | Acres. ane per 

| "? | acre ‘7 | acre. "/ | aere. 

SIM aeRO EAN eat BEEAY US oR ones Bd eich lily ec asthe ae 
Bisse saa im kee | 31,294! 2,347,050) 75.0 | 32,062) 2,301,731! 71.8 | 30,434) 2,336,523) 76.8 
Kenkou Le Tee | 26,544) 1,928,422) 72.7 | 26,397] 1,762,528] 66.8 | 25,886] 1,991,391) 76.9 
Hlgin)ciiwer see 13,177| 1,082,154] 78.3 | 14.341] 1,061,234] 74.0 | 14,412] 1.110.616] 77.1 
IN OrfOU Eis) ese Wn aminse te 13,141 952,723) 72.5 12,240 834,523, 68.2 | 18,715 964,542| 70.3 
Frat inand tie ay ae 1,121 81,485) 72.7 £129 70,246) 62.2 : 1,745) 110,040| 63.1 
Welland cowie tetas. 4,996] 342,876) 68.5 | 5,525] 347,744] 62.9 |. 6,851) 380,291] 59.9 
Motels) ides iklcleads 90,273) 6,684,210/ 74.0 | 91,694) 6,878,006; 69.6 | 92,548 6,898,403) 7455 
Lamibron tas coe seen. | 5,755! 373,787] 65.0 | a 413,288) 64.9 | 6,9771  428,687| 61.4 
PE REOT Ae, Chek ok). deka ree 1,014 79,853! 78.8 1,276 104,207| 81.7 1,561: 106,265) 68.1 
re merdire o Uhak aU) | _°441} 30,870] 70.0 487| 32,872] 67.5 377| 22,200! 58.9 
Piohals Mrs 6 Mtge 7 910] 484,510) 67.2 | 8,131] 550,362| 67.7 | 8,915! 557,152) 62.5 
COUR Arthas tie Caen 371 22,260; 60.0 257 15,420] 60.0 299 16,662; 55.7 
SG ene eel eg __763|__43,873| 57.5 | _688| 81,800; 50.0 | _——«665|_—«37, 781) 56.8 
otalagihey Jose 1,134 66,1383) 538.3 895 47,220| 52.8 964 54,443) 56.4 
Middlesex. (io... Sean), 9,696 649,050} 66.9 9,164; 642,580) 70.1 | 10,277 734,960} 71.5 
DETOTORR ES Ie ee ae be 7,014 465,519} 66.4 7,029 456,885} 65.0 8,184 533,065} 65.1 
Beant thaws keds 3,836] 276,499 72.1 | 3,866] 265,788] 68.8 | 4.449] 3235661] 72.9 
Partie Cis (ey oc alae eh 460; 32,200} 70.0 459 32,1380} 70.0 585 41,511), 72.0 
Wellingtons... teh 284 17,040) 60.0 375) 26,250) 70.0 479 29,487| 61.6 
Waterloo Sis, ca. pee ate 726 55,662] 76.7 1,023 54,986] 53.8 1,432 99, LOL 692 
Damarms bh keh Se FBP heidi, 59201 60.0 67|___-4,690| 70.0 |” 44|_—— 744] 62.3 
Totals, jie ca ae: ak 22,048| 1,497,890! 67.9 | 21,983) 1,483,309! 67.5 25,443| 1,764,529| 69.4 
Tei olates cn eRe A 5,262)  338,768| 64.4 | 5,813 397,202! 68.3 | 5,852| 381,925] 63.3 
Wentworth. ....5 665.4. 3,118 208,657! 66.9 3,852 277,344, 72.0 4,388 334,706) 76.3 
Halton: 0 SHEER Actae hoe 818 32,720) 40.0 804 45,563} 56.7 973! 57,065) 58.6: 
RCE Ds iit ite aitin sls « Hee ata 359 22,438) 62.5 266 18,620] 7C.0 341 21,252! 62.3 
Veorkty 2sh, . heee Bye 903 58,695| 65.0 1,009 80,720; 86.0 1,222 82,585] 67.6: 
CPA TAPIO | Aa) Baie” o's bers 2,005 126,977| 63.3 1,902 76,080} 40.0 2,243 130,994} 58.4 
Dyna Da hie ees 1,271 74,849, 58.9 1577 67,291| 42.7 | 1,754 98,438} 56.1 
Northumberland........ 2,982 159,626, 53.5 3,503, 129,611! 37.0; 3,448 190,734} 55.3. 
Princes Hadward a. ex. 2,699 121,455! 45.0 5,149! 172,492] 35.5 5,607 240,645 42.9 
obela tae 0 Wales aoe 19,417: 1,144,185) 58.9 23,875 rahe 53.0 ct 1,538,344] 59.6 
Lennox and Addington..| 1,388) 78,186] 56.3} 1,834] 100,870! 55.0 | 2,146! - 107,820' 50.2 
Prontenae ue .!.4 ees k | 1,172 56,256) 48.0 1,803 99,165) 55.0 1,617 83,834, 51.5 
Leeds and Grenville ....| 3,460 225,592) 65.2 4,358 202,342) 46.4 4,563 259,793; 56.9 
US Ri 6 CXS k coh aig earn: 5 ea AP 1,325 86,125; 65.0 1,380} 69,000) 50.0 1,397! $8,120) 63.1 
Stormont, a)... /./een. 746}  44,760| 60.0 | 1,102] 66,120 60.0 1,240] 65,061) 52.5: 
GHONGAEEV hie cathe ek» 317 22,190) 70.0 661 33,050) 50.0 742 31,357; 42.3. 
WLCECOCERS Meche. ELaae Zh 4,337 72,198] 54.0 1,378 67,756) 49.2 1,418 66,412) 46.8 
Psseli gtr fae i oo igen Ry 234 15,989] 68.3 407 16,280} 40.0 411 20,064; 48.8. 
@srletoned eae st eka 1,011| — 38,418| 38.0; 1,145]. 77,288] 67.5; 1,157| 57,182] 49.4 
Renicew eUei., eeee 263 18,410) 70.0 473 18,920; 40.0 447 25,055; 56.1 
Tasiar ke \e: tele eee eo 928} 43,616 47.0 ap 1,151 46,040; 40.0 1,265 59,011; 46.6 
Potals 09s Si ehke eee 12,181 701,740) 57.6 15,692 796,831) 50.8 16,403 863,709} 52.7 
‘ ; nT SE apes cish~ VERDES IA | Okina Teen eR | THe | Se aE 

Vaeloriae iy ts. ORee ie 237 20,145} 85.0 450 22,500 50.0 397 24,593) 61.9 
Peterborough MA yh At 159 10,601) 66.7 525 27,563) 52.5 329 18,214) 55.4 
Haliburton ite is: Sabet fe 73 3,650, 50.0 131 6,550| 50.0 | 128 6,361; 49.7 
Haines! Se ene 4 3,560 183,945) 51.7 iy 4,175 153,097 36.7 | 5,159 243,436; 47,2 
MOUS of: lle ss ctoedtyh 4,029} 218,341) 54.2 | 5,281| 209,710! 39.7 | 6,013! 292,604! 48.7 
Mirekaa eee eek are es. 160 6,200; 38.8 | 195 6,500] 33.3 210 7,307| 34.8 
Party Sounhen.. sik eo2. 34 1,700; 50.0 28) 1,680; 60.0 32 1,550} 48.4 
Al gpanel taint tos Na (Hoge 88 400) 50.0 | -57|___-2,850) 50.0 | 59) 2,772) 47.0 
A Wey See Sg ee 202 8,300) 41.1 280 11,030| 39.4 301 11,629) 38.6 
Tur PROVINGR Heike tal, 156, 494! 10,805,309 69.0 | 167,831] 10,741,391; 64.0 176,410| 11,975,813; 67.9 
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BUCKWHEAT. 


TABLE No. XV.—Showing vy County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the four years 1882-4-5-6 ;, 
also the average yield per acre. A 
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Yearly average for the 





































































































































































































































































































ae Reso. four years 1882-4-5-6. 
Bush Bush Bush 
Acres. | Bush. per | Acres Bush. per | Acres. |! Bush. per 
; acre. acre | acre 
660 17,932) 27.2 | 953 30,973) 32.5 610 16,359| 26.8 
875 18,813] 21.5 991 23,536! 23.7 842 20,762| 24.7 
1,484 29,383) 19.8 1,361 28,037} 20.6 1,245 97,432) 22.0 
4,827 99,678) 20.7 4,654 99,285) 21.3 4,845 99,781} 20.6 
946 20,812) 22.0 541 8,007| 14.8 672 13,801} 20.5 
1,976 37,406) 18.9 | 1,636, 38,446) 23.5 | __1,769 34,790] 19.7 
10,768} 224,024) 20.8 | 10,136, 228,284) 22.5 9,983 212,925] 21.3 
pe oS a Sp ps og [a A eo a ee gee ay 
312 4,965| 13.7 | 541 12,443] 23.0 435! 9,818! 22.6 
501, 8,016! 16.0 | 253 5,376| 21.2 287 5,063| 17.6 
618} __ 10,815) 17.5 | B27 ia SCORE Or nncone 5,303! 16.9 
1,431: . 23,096) 10.1 1,021 21,678) 21.2 1,036, 20,184) 19.5 
454 9,838] 21.7 369! 7,380| 20.0 334! 6,748) 20.2 
542 8,672| 16.0 229) 4,580, 20.0 | 332 5,541) 16.7 
996 18,510) 18.6 598; 11,960) 20.0 | 666 12,289] 18.5 
| Sas eens ——— a es es * 
846 16,497| 19.5 429 9,009} 21.0 | 541 10,749] 19.9 
572 13,345| 23.3 | 729 14,580; 20.0 | 652 14,776| 22.7 
574 13,122| 22.9 | 725 16,181) (29:2 | 702 15,752| 22.4 
193 3,860} 20.0 159 3,657| 23.0 133 3,112] 23.4 
171| 4,019! 23.5 | 34 748| 22.0 145 3,364 23.2 
96 2,112) 22.0 142 2,840! 20.0 101 2,213} 21.9 
119 2,152| 18.0 118} __. 2,360) 20.0 85 1,562] 18.4 
2,571 55,107; 21.4! 2,336 49,325} 21.1 2,359, 51,528) 21.8 
673 15,634 23.2 | 507 11,027) 21.7 713 19,157| 26.9 
744 15,349) 20.6 773 19,325] 25.0 740 17,175! 23.2 
148! 2,664! 18.0 | 150 1,800! 12.0 157 2,818] 17.9 
50 1,000! 20.0 262 5,895) 22.5 216 4,186| 19.4 
322 6,978; 21.7 | 80 1,600} 20.0 300 7,082! 23.6 
504! 15,120) 30.0 | 210 4,200! 20.0 362 8,667| 23.9 
1,390' 30,066! 21.6 | 1,019 20,380) 20.0 892 13,941] 21.2 
7,707| 174,872] 22.7 | 4,505 93,839, 20.8 4,586} 101,909! 22.2 
7,857| 170,575) 21.7 6,475| 184,991} 28.6 6,131] 139,756] 22.8 
19,395} 432,258; 22.3 | 13,981] 343,057) 24.5 | 14,097) 319,691| 22.7 
eee ee a ee a ee SS) | ee 
4,548| 105,059] 23.1 | 2,164 58,796] 27.2 2,760 73,401} 26.6 
1,698 SN 8 oa De) 37,764| 28.3 | 1,477 37,742| 25.6 
5,071; 122,110) 24.1 5,632| 147,840) 26.2 5,500} 136,781) 24.9 
1,423 44,725| 31.4 1,599 54,366 34.0 | 1,401 41,732| 29.8 
1,903 66,605) 35.0 2,336 70,080} 30.0 2,178 60,820] 27.9 
688 15,480) 22.5 618 17,922] 29.0 979 26,945; 27.5 
1,507, 40,900) 27.1 2,025 44,550| 22.0 1,744 40,502) 23.2 
1,228 39,296, 32.0 | 768, 18,824; 18.0 1,043! 26,739] 25.6 
3,912| 106,054) 27.1 3,926, 104,039} 26.5 | 3,835 94,342) 24.6 
1312 40,672, 31.0 1,457 38,319| 26.3 | 1,125 99,437! 26.2 
5,699; 136,776! 24.0 6,157, 159,282| 25.9 ) 6,500] __ 170,295) 26.2 
28,989|  757,088| 26.1 | 28,015, 746,782) 26.7 | 28,542) 738,786 25.9 
370 5,550| 15.0 369 3,690, 10.0 420 7,124| 17.0 
850 20,400! 24.0 842 18,735! 22.0 689 16,211) 23.5 
185 4,163} 22.5 344 3,440! 10.0 278 4,056| 14.6 
4,916} 128,996! 26.2 3,576 91,939] 25.7 |__ 3,561 93,748| 26.3 
6,321| 159,109] 25.2 5,181| 117,804) 23 4,948| 121,189! 24.5 
241 7,953} 33.0 258 4,902) 19.0 298 8,269! 27.7 
65 1,300! 20.0 247 5,558) 22.5 140 3,346] 23.9 
15| 263) 17.5 53 1,325, 25.0 | 41) 124, 27.4 
321 9,516| 29.6 558 11,785( 520.1 479 12,739] 26.6 
70,792| 1,678,708| 23.7 | 61,776; 1,530,675] 24.8 | 62,110 1,489,231} 24.0 
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BEANS. 


‘TABLE No. XVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Beans in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the four years 1882-4-5-6 ; also 
the average yield per acre. 





































































































































































































































































































Yearly average for the 
1886. rea four years 1882-4-5-6, 
COUNTIES. ; Bush. | Bush, | Bush. 
Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per 
acre acre, | acre. 
ee |e | —————_ —___— ee 
MUSSEX I Jone aoe ee Hi Sse 483 12,075} 25.0 694 22,555| 32.5 488 13,129! 26.9 
Renken ore ie nena 12,069| 267,932) 22.2 | 14,201} 262,719] 18.5 | 10,829] 225,643] 20.8 
Mivin ae eee oe ene 883} 23,550| 26.7 | 1,182]  —- 27,186) 28.0} 1,098] 26,044) 23.7 
IN OrtOl cine hives. Meteor 350 6,139) Ul ied 644 10,089) 15.7 789 14,922] 1&9 
Wl aldimandiran ce hae 35 525| 15.0 94 1,410} 15.0 147 3,168} 21.6 
Wellantiia we wwe ote 479 9,523 19.9 651) 8,658) 13.3 | 811, 18,310 DLO tay 
Totsleenwele hy 14,299) 319,744! 22.4 | 17,466! 332,617) 19.0 | 14,162! 296,216) 20.9 
AGATE GO Mess Ute Gare o, 359 7,259) 20.2 | 450 OSI 213 370 7,986; 21.6 
LAUGH tae Rr ye ee ee 182 5,460} 380.0 116 2,900} 25.0 124 3,435) 27.7 
dirheer geet, fake eh 162) __—-1,944/ 12.0 | 111 2,442| 22.0 104) ——-1,704| 16.4 
ovals. orice kee | 703 14,663, 20.9 | 677 14,923) 22.0 598 13,125) 21.9 
EO ey ths tia 2h Were 96 2,176) 22.7 130 2,025! 15.0 114! - 1,916} 16.8 
BUM COC Sie wel wae ce eee 2,650) 25.0 101 2,020} 20.0 105 2,056 19.6_ 
Tote ery te 202) 4,826] 23 ai 236 4,045| 17.1 219 3,972| 18.1 
WLIOCILONGS tte Gare te, 228 4,332; 19.0 336| 6,552] 19.5 371 7,125) 1922 
RO RTOTC Wee che Le ey 126 3,150} 25.0 206 5,150} 25.0 241 7,423) 29.6 
E3119 ches rs A be ea 209 4,347| 20.8 325 4,956, 15.2 668 12,309} 18.4 
Perth bes en PPD Roe E 30! 900| 30.0 31 620) 20.0 56 1,485} 26.5 
Wie LE ebOnel, os) vit | 55 1,100} 20.0 43 645; 15.0 | 31 612) LOe7 
NURUCTI OO iy tt calor ne: 62 1,240} 20.0 29 580! 20.0 37 771| 20.8 
BL Ds kui sy etiie te, A Wageima tei gif» a bees 660 20.0 6 120] 20.0 15 290 19.3) 
AObAL eee ret. oom 743 15,729} 21.2 | 976 18,623} 19.1 1,419 29,715) 20.9 
ST OGOUI ae, Bene oe 125 2,813} 22.5 | 169. 3,380; 20.0 159 3,418 21.5 
Wentworth............. 66 1,980 30.0 | 91 1,820) 20.0 132 2,743) 20.8 
BI COD ett ic eee ee 81 1,620; 20.0 38 760} 20.0 44 848) 19.3 
Ey) IR ai hala ae Ae 40 800} 20.0 | 31 744| 24.0 64 1,752) 20.4 
GGT tre Mle hte aaa tt 65 2,059) ea Neg 173 4,325! 25.0 148 4,266] 28.8 
Onbario a ele 117 3,510! 30.0 | 191 4,775| 25.0 353 8,232! 23.8 
UD ISUA TENT WRG amis 4 Ait ten 235 4,794| 20.4 316 6,162! 19.5 316 6,933) 21:9 
Northumberland........ 345 10,902) 31.6 | 364 7,400} 20.3 5d9 12,459; 22.3 
Prince Edward......... 832 15,533) 18.7 264 6,204; 23.5 493 11,493; 23.3 
Pore ce iets 1,906] 44,011! 23.1 | 1,637, 35,5701 21.7 | °2,968) 62,7441 93.0 
‘Lennox and Addington. , 221 3,536! 16.0 | 91 1,426} 15.7 174 8,305! 19.0 
MUP OMLONIGG eyo oe har ea 401 11,160; 27.8 366) 11,591, 31.7 | 363 10,466; 28.8 
Leeds and Grenville .... 314! 9,106; 29.0 | 386 6,689} 17.3 380 8,383] 22.1 
LAW ie NYC A Aa all 194 5,626} 29.0 120 2,400} 20.0 169 4,583} 27.1 
“a 1 TNC) 04 ll tp ee Osea 74 1,665} 22.5 84! 3,360; 40.0 | 147 4,406; 30.0 
Glemvariy os: Nes caters a 100 3,000; 30.0 48) 1,200, 25.0 96 2,902} 30.2 
Brescopur hua cane 345 8,798) 20-5 592 13,024; 22.0 549 17,342} 31.6 
Russel era metas: fees ee 158 2,370| 15.0 266 7,915] 27.5 265 6,244] 23.6 
Carleton ym is. samene | 428 10,028; 23.4 | 471 5 (IV ne 20 488 12,065! 24.7 
Tventrew: Se unis ce 419 13,127| 31.3 397| 14,954; 37.7. | 482 12,528] 26.0 
hianar ees ear cpt) ee pgLUS 3,060) 28.3 in 185 3,885] 21.0 211) 5,268; 25.0 
Topaiect eet uke 2,762! 71,476] 25 9 | 3,006} 78,561| 26.1 | 3,324! 87,492! 26.3 
Nacvotiay ati | 57; 1,140} 20.0 47 940 20.0} 86) 1,685] 19.0 
dic) 72) 010) 90) 110 « 90 LOD, 4 2eae 315 3,150) 10.0 A77 2.102) 10.5 
PPNOW EOI ts. Se Cut he 14; 350) 25.0 | 47! 940] 20.0 25 522} 20.9 
Bisbinga fog vie __ 253)____—6,768) 26.8 | 184] _——_5,520/ 30.0} 259, «6,150! 23.7 
Rabati tet, ciia | 414] 10,358! 25.0 |___ 598] 10,550 17.8 547|‘11,059| 20.2 
MS arias pare dla laos Shs eal 
IMSKO Kaa Oo slen ene | 27 945] 35.0 | 38} 1,235} 32.5 38 933) 24.6 
Parry SOUNA hej. sa oes. 7 140| 20.0 | 17 340 20.0 16 871) 23.2 
PAV Brit cid ROA | 9 180] 20.0 ; 100] 200/612] 20.2 
Totaled emma st | 43 1,265] 29.4 | 60 1,675, 27.9 60} —«:1,425| 93.8 
THe PRoyInen........ .| 21,072; 482,072| 22.9 | 24,651] 496,564 20.1 | 22,597| 495,148) 21.9 
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HAY AND CLOVER. 


TABLE No. X VII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Hay and Clover in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 
1882-6 ; also the average yield per acre. 
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1886. 1885. years 1882-6. 
CounrIES. Tons | Tons |. % | Tons 
Acres. | ‘Tons. per , Acres. | Tons. per Acres. : Tons. per 
acre. | H acre. acre. 
eee | ee ee cei Dale a Atay SERIES IN $i ERA ee —— | —____. 
LOSE Sc ho RAG ae 36,290 51,895! 1.43 : 38,796 69,057) 1.78 34,551 54,030, 1.56 
BERET ce Weg tes. . - 51,843 64,804) 1.25 54,982 93,469) 1.70 50,199 feasyes ts pion emg | 
ROM ee AL, 2's 5 47,601 64,261) 1.35 50,217 80,849) 1.61 48,269 71,750), 449 
ENDIONC Ree sss. 38,754 54,256} 1.40 40,405 56,163] 1.39 40,745 58,638} 1.44 
Haldimand. .....% 49,330 69,555} 1.41 50,477 | 74,201) 1.47 49,244 69,423) 1.41 
Welland). ....... 48,720 62,362) 1.28 | 46,055 67,240| 1.46 45,265 64,836' 1.43 
AGUAS yates ors % 272,538 367,133! 1.35 280, 932 440,979 1.57 | 268,273 394,415) 1.47 
nD UE) 10 a0) oe 55,639 63,985| 1.15 54,876 92,740) 1.69 ! 52,036 75,658) 1.45 
PO oes. 2, 93,660 119,885! 1.28 93,028 145,124}, 1.56 89,635 125,934! 1.40 
‘is 5G NOR 5 aera 82,250 91,298) 1.11 79,090 96,312) 1.21 76,726 94,527| 1.23 
Potaise says ss | 231,549 275,168) 1.19 | 227,501 334,176] 1.47 | 218,397 et (E36 
STOVE Sete a so 114,036: 114,036] 1.00 116,709 131,881] 1.13 | 109, 462 130,055) 1.19 
SuMMCdS . enn... : 71,983 | 88,545, 1.23 |. 73,884 84,228) 1.14 71,860) 98,633, 1.37 
Dotalsnoue ws. 3 186,024; 202,581) 1.09 190,593 216,109; 1.13 | 181,322; 228,688] 1.26 

[eee eS, ———EEs a SN, et (ee See eee es 
Middlesex....... 89,057 120,227| 1.35 | 91,902; 154,395' 1.68 | 88, 187 138,003) 1.56 
bes Grete APE Laan | 60,767 88,112) 1.45 64,076 107,648) 1.68 | 62,276 96,847; 1.56 
Gilg: ) Oui ae seg gy era 32,276 41,959| 1.30 31,425 47,138) 1.50 32,708 49,992} 1.53 
OTLEY Weleet 6 be. | 65,953 81,782| 1.24 67,690 10652731) 135704 65,140 99,167) 1.52 
Wellington....... 83,774 118,121] 1.41 | 80, 964 132,781| 1.64 79,667 125,758! 1.58 
Waterloo .£5).... 43,138 68,158| 1.58 42,115 61,909| 1.47 42, 583 69,735| 1.64 
DPalerine wise 32,987; 31,668; .96 34,115 46,733] 1:37.; 31,991 43,665! 1.36 
Lotaley ait .-s 407,952; ~ 550,027) 1.35 412,287 656,882] 1.59 | 402,552 623,167) 1.55 
Mimecoli aii. 65. 44,291 62,794) 1.42 | 40,722! 68,006) 1.67 40,309] 56,174; 1.39 
Wentworth....... 45,918] 51,020] 1.11 45,226 T1005! TROT 45,168) 69,185! 1.53 
PRGICOI et ces 5's 34,286 42,858! 1.25 34,307 55,577| 1.62 | 34,223 52,128! 1.52 
LE?) LS, Oe ae a ae 38,717 61,560) 1.59 38, 157 56,854| 1.49 | 37,543 59,974; 1.60 
GY space og a 73,740) 92,175) 1.25 75,354,  103,235| 1.37 71,817 104,297, 1.45 
Ombario hac 0%:..' . 583531, 77,085| 1.44 52,274! 77,366! 1.48 51,560 TET balo 
LD SLD ee A ar 44, 864 65,501, 1.46 43, 467 | 59,115, 1.36 44,143 64,485, 1.46 
Northumberland. . 56,344 81,135| 1.44 54,585 73,690) 1.35 52,409 F859. 86 
Prince Edward... 30,907. 53,996, 1.50_ 32,994 54,110; 1.64 30,241 48,312) 1.438 
SOMA i Atay 427,618 588,124; 1.38 417,086 618,958| 1.48 407,413 598,691) 1.47 
Lennox and —|—_——. wa a —~ | —— —- -| —— 
Addington ..... 49,821 79,215 1.59 44,928 67,841] 1.51 42,624 60,011} 1.41 
Wrontenac,../.... 64,473 78,012, 1.21 62,340 86,029; 1.38 | 59, 925) 80,138; 1.34 
Leeds & Grenville. 121,956 152,445) 1.25 108,729! 188,101} 1.73 ; 106,532 151,125; 1.42 
Duandagey nines) 34,903 54,100) 1.55 35,378 60,496) 1.71 30,0990) 52,163) 1.58 
Stormonbeaack... 32,460 48,690; 1.50 31,292 50,067) 1.60 | 30, 234 46,823) 1.55 
Glengarry ....... | 33,611) 54,786) 1.63 32,855 45,011) 1.37 32,982 51,835) 08.57 
ETOSCOLDA aos | 31,473 45,951) 1.46 ; 29,809 29,809) 1.00 28,370 39,790; 1.40 
Buseelleet aka 16,757 21,617| 1.29 19,345 18,184} .94 17,398 22,497| 1.29 
Carleton, eek 60,410 85,782) 1.42 58,211 2:75 12) 55,730! 73,943) 1.38 
Renfrew ......... 59,895 76,666; 1.28 58,721 39,147; .67 58,380 65,484; 1.12 
anark xine 63,269 92,373, 1.46 | . 61,280 92,533) 1.51 57,484 82,644) 1.44 
Notas sence. 569,028 789,637 1.39 | 542,888; 749,969} 1.38 522,758 726,453| 1.39 
“TG 6g The gaa 38,159 43,120; 1.13 | 39,401 46,099) 1.17 36,757 45,462) 1.24 
Peterborough..... 38, 111 50,688) 1.33 41,244 43,306) 1.05 37,570 46,411) 1.24 
Haliburton .....-. 10,666 9,813} .92 9,467 9,467; 1.00 9,555 9,943] 1.04 
pHastings...... .. 73,361! 81,431! 1.11 | 65,968 91,036) 1.38 65,139 87,174| 1.34 
Ota iste, ches 160, 297 185,052), 1.15 | 156,080 189,908} 1.22 149,021) 188,990) 1.27 
Muskoka ii Jo... 22,700 22,473, .99 20,586 22,233) 1.08 19,088 21,824; 1.14 
Parry Sound... 8,470 6,353) ~ .75 10,179 10,891} 1.07 | 9,724! 1.08 
UNTO At tus hes sain 8,975 7,898, _.88 9,959: + 12,050) 1.21 8,875) 11,464, 1.29 
Motaleues sara. ~ 40;145) 36,7241 91 40,724 45,174) 1.11 36,958 43,012) 1.16 
THE PRovINCE.... 446 1.43 | 2,186,694 3,099,535 | 1.42 





| 2,295,151} 2,994,446, 1.35 | 2,268,091) 3,252,155 
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POTATOES. 


T ABLE No. XVIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Potatoes in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also. 
the average yield per acre. 












































































































































































































































































































































Yearly average for the 
1886, 1885. five years 1882-6. 
COUNTIES. | Bush. Bush. | Bush.. 
Acres. ; Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per 
acre, acre. acre. 
BESSON LA rid citate ek ROSIN 2,669 240,610} 90.2 3,024 310,656] 102.7 2,870 335,479} 116.9: 
SINE i Nie porale os las 3,288 387,294! 117.8 3,503 356,885) 101.9 3,644 520,445) 142.8 
PRSHITL ee aloe alee eee 2,445 281,786} 115.3 2,751 189,598} 68.9 2,950 305,562) 103.6. 
IN Gio hc eam ne An i 2,778! 241, 464| 86.9 3,478 237,651! 68.3 3,733! 440,472) 178.0: 
Haldimand jee eee Wor kleie 152, 341' 125.6 1,907) 227,772) 119.4 1,622 195,495; 120.5 
Wieland frig cannes ___ 1,800; 167,058, 92.8 2,683) . 217,430; 81.0) 2,523 263,191) 104.3 
EP OLELS Poetics wiahve cute | 14,193) 1,470,553! 103.6, 17,346) 1,539,992; 88.8) 17,342} 2,060,644! 118.8 
{a eS . ees eg) a ee |) ee, 
Toasreely Gon wise aisles caro 2,474 245,495) 99.2 3, 156 299,283! 94.8 3,111! 340,209} 109.4 
EA erOR eto hk Seek 4,688 433,968} 92.6 5,380 955,488) 177.6 5,261 680,701} 129.4 
PSPRCOR eet curs asters see 4,465) 368,898} 81.5 4,955) 918,355) 184.3) 4,912) 572,575, 116.6 
POCA S Stat ys Pale cele als 11,627) 1,043,361; 89.7, 18,491) 2,168,126) 160.7; 13,284 1,593,485) 120.0 
ASTM Ae eitiahihe tice thats 6,376 653,221; 102.5 fe 436} 1,418,045! 190.7 7,202 909,046) 126.2 
SUUNIIC OO) ei ckunias she see 6,303 746,653) 118.5 6,914 ie 269, 894! 183.7 6,835} 917,407) 184.2 
WUOCAIS hei o. lene matte | 12,679} 1,899,874] 110.4] 14,350: 2,687,939} 187.3} 14,037] 1,826,453) 130.1 
WEI Teseiyr.k owe eure |. 5,224 590,730] 113.1 5,852 421,344| 72.0 5,968 660,623) 110.7 
stor, aarti Ue see eee | 12,665 286,754; 107.6 3,351 203,640! 60.8, 3,499 384,648} 109.9 
NOPoMUaione cir jae ss ac Maae ie olays 222,419; 118.8! 2,382! 276,574) 116. 1 2,272 276,788} 121.8 
PONG acitatie «vis entee mien | 3,194 308,221) 96.5 3,970 466,475) 117.5] 3,983! 457,291) 114.8 
Wiellinotonss foes a 058 576,143! 114.0 6,154 801,620) 130.3 6,040 750, 265| 124.2 
AYE Nicoy a e A ie ed BR 2 | ‘> 2,637 238, 332; 90.4 nl 033 453,585) 149.6 2,994 378,457| 126.4 
Tyrtheriniiye oie eae ote 2,504 287, ,008| ea 52 504,136; 143.2) 3,099) 488,789) 141.6 
MB GAIS HG sce bie cero 23,150! 2,509,607) 108.4 ~ 28,263 3, 127,374| 110.7| 27,855 3,346, 5,861) 120.2 120.2 
ees pa LEO en Si 
MSINGOI SES 82. one Noe fs Lol 193,118) 110.3 1,735 154,294} 88.9 1,991 201,398! 101.2 
Wieatworth 3!) , cc. tean au 3,028 324,753) 107.3 3,359")! 505,3621. 150-4 3,717 481,191} 129.5 
DAMON Okra cael etree as 1,390 125,726) 90.5 1,712 278,200) 162.5 1 697 208,087, 122.6 
figs) ERE ee eats RN 2.373 248,168) 104.6 2,912 330,715] 113.6 2,848 332,886] 116.9 
IN GH thst hit Gordian 6,388 652, 854! 102.2 8,230 588,445) 71.5 fi ,7A1! 747,251! 96.5 
OVALATIO Fant bh ee sis strates ate 3,448 446, $33! 129.8 3,817 490,752! 128.6 3,979 495,616} 124.6. 
MMA E  ebie «ols ote ped 2,891 421,826 145.9 3,024 376,307; 124.4 3,182 440,855! 138.5. 
Northumberland........ 3,708 352,260! 95.0 4,071) 488,569) 107.7; 4,180 485,932} 116.3 
Prince Edward......... 2,713, 272,277) 100.4) 2,156 242,550} 112.5 2,487| 244,652) 98.4 
MO LALE Yeh ais iene ates ae 27,685| 3,037,815| 109.7; 31,016) 3,405,194! 109.8, 31,822] 3,637,868) 114.3 
Lennox and Addington.. 3,086 360,507; 116.8 3,691) 573,581) 155. 4 3,448, 432,133] 125.3: 
IPVONLENAGC. 2. 0)e,. Aicsiers eos 3,493 464,814! 133.1 3,914! 292,415 74.7) 4,123 445,970! 108.2 
Leeds and Grenville .... 6,379 780,917; 122.4 7,360| 1,166,118} 158.4 7,387 957,481] 129.6 
Daa as tides el cin once > ¢ 2,321| 247,187) 106.5 2,578! 547,825) 212.5 2,513 402,785) 160.3. 
PI PORIWOM MEN Marit aks a2. erctater ace 2,045 224,950; 110.0 2,050 256,250) 125.0 2,149 281,641) 131.1 
CHL@TOT EV hie giclee aioters oe 2,443 210,098: 86.0 2,762 379,779) 137 25 2,590 315,148; 121.7 
PLENCOLC a ehnias, eee 2,519 338, 012 132.2 2,545: 325,404) 127.9 2,462 306,572] 124.5 
Russell sti co occ is 1,534 116, 016, 75.6 1,716 226,512) 132.0 1,592 171,051} 107.4 
(Caretony Hi1.t,eas aimee oe 5,828 616, 078) I spare 6,292; 935,935} 148.7 6,197 850,491). 137.2 
IVGINT OWNS o cgtectoe! Ghee aie 4,038} 663, 888: 164.4 3,919 718,157 183.2! 3,805 634,149 166.7 
RAAT Abhi clos ails SOS MaNG 3,456 438, 138,048) 126.8) 3,909 685,639). 175.4 3,708 582,812) 157.2; 
DOOEAIG Wary sch eels yale 37,142] 4,455,515) 120.01 40,736] 6,107,611] 149.9! 39,974! 5,380,226) 134.6 
VAGCEOR Ai ine ais <a cere 5 ee 2,692 365,654! 135.8 3,046 385,837; 126.7 2,894 391,760; 135.4 
Peterborough: ...:...5.. 2,477 345,467| 139.5 2,098 333,687] 128.4 2,544 337,781| 132.8 
ASIEN To ybs gine): Uh anne DS ole 548 105,282} 193.9 648 W75112| 119.0 703 107,251| 152.6. 
AUR eIENM Crees gles: 57d cack ee 5,425; 808,818) 149.1 5,529 854,507! 154.6 6,137) 797,936; 180.1 
PO AUST celal’ so bielgiale 11,137, 1,625,216 145.9) GES 1,651, 143! -139.7| 12,278] 1,634,728, 133.1 
Miuskolsae seme: a. peices 1,270 247,320! 194.7 1,389| 160,721} 115.7 1,281 185,432 144.8 
TPT Y POOU MOMs weikG es ds 598 117,491) 19831 628 120,369} 191.7 695 115,750; 166.5. 
LAT OVOA INIA IER Wiha sip cleete SOG 105,606; 158 or TOL 122, ,675| 175.0 665 115,091 fae 
Ota Lae eet ese’. 2,530! 470,417| 185.9 2,718| 403,765; 148.6] ° 2,641 416,273) 157.6: 
THE PROVINCE........ .. | 140,148 16,012,358) 114.3} 159,741) 21 2091, 144 be 159,233 19,896,538! 125.0 
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MANGEL-WURZELS. 


‘TABLE No. XIX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Mangel-wurzels in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 
1882-6; also the average yield per acre. 































































































































































































































































































ee Yearly average for the 
: 1886. 1859. five years 1882-6. 
COUNTIES. Bush. Bush. | Bush. 
Acres. ; Bush. per | Acres. | Bush. per, | Acres. | Bush. per 
acre. acre. acre. 
Pee NRE. Sots onic 213: 106,500) 500.0 270! 108,000] 400.0 190 83,011! 436.9 
Peep eee... Beles - 259 142,996) 552.1 988,  163,541| 567.8 954; 112,553, 443.1 
3 Sth ego) ean 958) 135,450] 525.0 967| 125,490] 470.0 258| 103,950) 402.9 
PR Griolse (oo ta. 935| 114,823 488.6 153; 68,212] 445.8 168 70,332! 418.6 
ialdimands: .... <0... 127 40,217| 316.7) 102; 38,760} 380.0 112 36,833! 328.9 
Vireliameliiee s,s clos s bes é tee Lio 73,334) 666.7 tg 185) 60,000) 444 .4)) 0 12715 52,476: 413.2 
Migbalemper c, hwek os 1,262) 613,320! 510.2 5215 564,003) 464.2! 1,109] 459,155) 414.0 
Tum LOW Ok. s.46%6 5. 290| 135,679) 467.9 994; 116,665) 396.8 341| 128,916) 378.1 
Prone yee Ar as 1,549| 834,586 538.8, 1,205! 578,400! 480.0; 1,372} 656,706 478.6 
cee MET nie ces. | 335|  163,085| 486.8! 328) 201,868] 615.4 424|. 197,153 465.0 
Mopalast 9.0 1 aa 2,174! 1,133,350| 521.3) 1,827) 896,933) 490.9) 2,187 982,775 459.9 
Mra LMA ee cg bal obs Ls 346, 164,783) 476.3 935| 121,417) 516.7 362| 178,253! 492.4 
PCE eee said 637| 345,573) 542.5 738| $26,831) 442.9) 694) 303,428) 437.2 
Matale@ess. Vaso... 983| 510,356) 519.2! 973| 448,248) 460.7| 1,056) 481,681) 456. 
= ee ae eS ey pees eee [Vp ts Sa Gh te at 
MVnddlesexrae. .. 4a... 1,424) 757,767) 582.1! 1,195] 500,406] 418.7| 1,188} 528,766) 445.1 
eorO eer. ites aio. 1,186| 622,911! 525.2 944 411,924] 436.4] 1,006) 500;423| 497.4 
Bante kee ae | 390| 196,775! 504.6 396} 247,500] 625.0 340| 184,093) 541.5 
Reese Waa ss Soba od. 1,457} $64,831] 593.6] 1,465) 763,895] 521.4) 1,379] 676,279; 490.4 
Weellimptonkt,.. csr. 945| 474,683] 502.3 786} 318,000! 404.6: 829! 399,412) 481.8 
Ay ntorloo wer. sown. 383| 174,744) 456.3 3741 164,560] 440.0 442| 222,073] 502.4 
eaten ies: ied ote 5 84 44,800) 533.3) 210 84,000) 400.0; 136) 55,256) 406.3 
MU Peal aes e le son bel 5,869) 3,136,511) 534.4 5,370| 2,490,285! 463.7) 5,320! 2,566,302) 482.4 
TOs 1s Oe eae 233 90,446) 388.2 202 78,107! 386.7) 223 80,965) 363.1 
Wentworth............. 312! 204,001! 653.9 473 253, 055 | 535.0 425| 230,991) 543.5 
ORAS viv aes alvin 0's « | 488| 210,450) 431.3 374| 175,780! 470.0 406| 172,684) 425.3 
LE ES eee eee | 400! 140,000! 350.0 370 98,668] 266.7 396, 159,092! 401.7 
Baar We ee es caches bss « ' 1,893] 866,048] 457.5] 1,635] 960,563! 587.5) 1,708, 856,250) 501.3 
Cee 698} 290,836 416.7 722| 315,514] 437.0 811] 336,414 414.8 
Werbaincatl. |. i. d..< +. 439! 187,795} 427.8 398| 190,244! 478.0 439| 199,549) 454.6 
Northumberland........ 486) 201,029 413.6) 489!  210,270| 430.0 444| 201,483] 453.8 
Prince Edward ......... 2151 80,533) 533.38 146 32,850, 225.0) 129 35,306! 273.7 
gealeiet 8s 5/500. Lie. 5 B,100| 2,271,138) 445.3, 4,809) 2,315,051] 481.4) 4,981) 2,272,734) 456.5 
, eee ey gia Nu Eee Yc a Aes es ta HN dee os a (oa 
Lennox and Addington.. 130 39,558] 304.3) 43 12,900] 300.0 106 34,720| 327.5 
iPONPENEC He: . hace nee 286| 112,793] 394.4 117 64,935) 555.0; 166; 65,890) 396.9 
Leeds and Grenville .... 167| = 73,323) 439.1 Lia 88,500} 500.0; 193 91,977| 476.6 
ioc vi eee 209 78,375| 375.0 113 48,966) 433.38 123 51,201} 416.3 
SS EOEMOMU eel. +. 43| 14,333) 333.3 44 19,800] 450.0 39 15,885} 407.3 
(loti cortyi ee sects. 44 13,200] 300.0 54 27,000, 500.0 BB 17,700] 321.8 
Prescompe wee neh us. 26 12,838) 493.8 53) 13,250) 250.0 49 17,258] 352.2 
Piuisse lle Reeth. 80! 21,334] 266.7 32 9,600; 300.0 58 16,925} 291.8 
Catleton, wen nets: . . 566| 210,450) 371.8 517| 212,833} 411.7 543} 222,905] 410.5 
Renfrew ampntasmetes ts 5 113 52,734| 466.7 115 34,020) 295.8 111 44,153] 397.8 
Lisnark? A ¢ eee, 106 43,283) 408.3) __-134| 49,134) 366.7 155 65,886} 425.1 
Titalsiinr- 0 ween eee 1,770| 672,221) 379.8} 1,399) Ey 415.3|  1,598| 644,500] 403.3 
Maetoviae' sks. .\.\duse Meee ae 477| 230,548) 483.3 282} 151,575} 537.5 422) 206,790] 490.0 
Peterborough....... aa 239 97,194, 406.7 308; 182,440] 430.0! 278| 109,290] 398.1 
Fa button.. os tases 18 7,2001 400.0 af 300] 300.0 “i 2.652| 378.9 
FAABLINGS «0s ..1 eseejie sees 253 89,605) 354.2/ 190 63,333] 333.3) 215 67,874] 315.7 
Tingalaere 1. Meet. 987} 424,547] 430.1 781! 347,648) 445.1 922° 386,606} 419.3 
ASS, Ce eee | 54 15,750! 291.7! 29 8,023] 276.7 34) 9,529' 280.3 
Parry DOUNC ...oidebin ees 3 750) 250.0 6 1,800; 300.0) 12 2,566; 213.8 
Pict ae ee 28 9,800, 350.0, 26 7,800} 300.0 22 7,570, 344.1 
Migealees dil. = 3: ~ 85; 26,300) 309.4 é1| 17,623) 288.9) 68 19,665) 289.2 























7,660,729 











8,787,743| 483.6 16,4385 


"THE PROVINCE.......-.. ~ 18,170 466.1! 17,191, 7,813,418) 454.5 
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CARROTS. 


TABLE No. XX.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Carrots in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also 
the average yield per acre. 




























































































































































































































































































| 
; e / | Yearly average for the 
1886 1886. five years 1882-6. 
COUNTIES. Bush. | | Bush Bush.. 
Acres. | Bushels per | Acres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. ; Bushels. | per 
acre acre | | acre.. 
IESER.. oh isn on ait 87 23,200| 266.7 89 32,819] 368.7 fos 21,633) 304.7 
ORGS 8 hes te Mon 171 56,804] 332.2 152 63,840} 420.0 134 41,425; 309.1 | 
Bote eee ie ee sa 104! 44,497| 427.9 140 44,645) 318.9 129 37,717! 292.4 | 
INOPTOUGCA ee De ae yhaee e: 108 37,516| 347.4 90 27,975) 310.8 109 35,020) 32193. | 
Pasian. tri toe 91 21,840] 240.0 76 25,080) 330.0 res 17,713) 249.5 ) 
Woelloid/ By eres tee 52 24,440] 470.0 63 23.850| 378.6 _ 68} ——_20,241| 297.7 | 

Gals sales cs cup lek oi 613 208,297; 339.8 610 218,209; 357.7 582 173,749) 298.5: | 
Pipa emai .c Stee ot 158| 55,893] 353.8 152 47,880} 315.0 164! 48,804) 297.6. 
feb Suse Sigel Sac aie e Se atierag 457 182,206} 398.7 406 203,812) 502.0 536 227,837) 425.1 
Pneceeemam Gate cee 241 84,391} 350.2 199 92,867| 466.7 298 109,503) 367.5: 

shay ball Shar, Oo SEP ok 856 322,490; 376.7 757 344,559, 455 .2| 998 386,144' 386.9) 

LON NSS cnc ie Pe ee 540 212,760} 394.0 505 221,887 139.4 584 238,261; 408.0 
Simcoe ..... OS DAA tt 556 237,846) 427.8 574 213,201/-371.4, 615 243,935) 396.6: 

Potalisey.<.- than tess 1,096 450,606) 411.1 1,079 435,088) 403.2 1,199} 482,196) 402.2 
Maddlesex (22353) thst he 476 tT, 300) Si 00 458 130,965] 286.0! 474 155,054) 327.1 
MOGBOE ET Seite on. DUR esbe, ot 279 120,511} 431.9 287 91,318} 318.2 334 144,617; 433.0 
LET FE ay oe se ahs ome RA enn aes 152 68.262| 449.1 206 104, AFT 507 Ey 42-223 101,381| 454.6: 
erie, oan tel tian oe 350 165,340) 472.4! 452 192,100} 425.0) 430 183,294} 426.3. 
Welmeton 2... totes coe 254 79,586; 313.3 205 72,176} 352.1 286 103,655! 362.4. 
WVetsrioOcn... . eee ae 319! 156,310) 490.0 253| 101,903) 402.8 313 148,330) 473.9 
Dimieria. gos). hs eas oe 123 49,200| 400.0] . 124 43,400) 350.0 164 58,963) 359.5: 

Wobales( aw see ei oe 1,953 816,562| 418.1 1,985! 736,333| 370.9 2,224) 895,294) 402.6 
CDSEO) C7 a Te the Pe 97 32,980) 340.0 ae 97 32,773) 337.9 107] 34,174) 319.4 
WEHEWORED Paes. 142 67,450) 475.0} 220 95,823! 485.6 212 90,379} 426.3 
APACE ha ete 164 67,240; 410.0, 86) 27,950, 325.0 124' 48,860} 394.0 
PiGGira th. Sock. Seg 269 78,459, 291.7 258 60,199} 233.3 312 114,323} 366.4 
a ol als isis 9S ee ue Ie 580! 228,131] 393.3 639 343, 463) 537.5 765 342,921| 448.3 
Aso A ie Aan i Be 508 193,481; 380.8 471; 197,820, 420.0 561 209,129): 372.8 
DOLE ey ee ete cece 418! 168,922) 404.1 460 186,760} 406.0 485 194,585) 401.1 
Northumberland........ 2381 86,508| 363.5 216) 68,580) 317:5 247 87,041) 352.4 
Prince’ Edward .5. 5.4... : _ 31) _—7,750) 250.0 29 5,800! 200.0) - 41). 7,071) 172.5 

BP OUALS yo. 21.8. acters ete we 2,447 930,866; 380.4, 2,476) 1,019,168, 411.6 2,854 1,128,433) 395.4 
Lennox and Addington . 59 16,891} 286.3 56 12,600} 225.0) 52 14,430| 277 .D 
BCMA. 5° Ree 226 64,598) 285.8 111 43,013) 387-5 139 38,747} 278.8 
Leeds and Grenville ... 158 47,307| 299.4 111 30,525, 275.0 144 46,108) 320.2: 

MPRUOAMR eet hc a 57 17,100} 300.0 28) 7,000. 250.0 43 15,470} 359.8 
DRDERIOM Cet cnt oe. a 14 5,600} 400.0 13 2,600, 200.0 31 10,835) 349.5 
IGN OTT Wet see ties ohn 43) 8,600} 200.0 31 6,200, 200.0 35 8,550} 244.3 
PESO U te ee eerie bio 45| 18,900} 420.0 43 8,600 200.0 45 13,047; 289.9 
Riese rie kat ek 97, 27,483! 283.3 125, 41,667, 333.3 105 32,947| 313.8 
(Sarleton seen ik cs ce 526! 163,938) 311.7 462 167,092, 361.7 533 199,899) 375.0 
VeIUTOW. Cote oe eee | 104) 39,000} 375.0 98 | 22,214; 226.7 114 38,972] 341.9 
DARAM ete ee Oe | 142 43,783} 308.3 106 46,375, 437.5 142 54,246) 382.0 

Potalscsts yiten ity pa edema begat 453,200} 308.1 1,184 387,886) 327-6! | 1,388l* 47a, 251) fa4o2> 
Mis ELIG Cte kc « bes | 274 113,252! 413.3 275 105,251 382.7 266 99,337| 373.4 
Peterborough........... 272 92,480] 340.0 340 100,038; 294.2 329 108,264] 329.1 
BE AUeLON: 6. hee 25 12,500! 500.0 12 3,300 275.0 17! 5,678) 334.0: 
ERaBUONEN let os us ek ee | 139 46,148} 332.0 170 76,500 450.0 129) | 41,989! 325.5 

PGroA SECA ar Au oe 710 264,380 — 797 285,089) 307.7 741 255,268) 344.5 
AU EDEN 20) Sy ye See eg | 76 17,100} 225.0 76) 17,987| 238.7 69 18,134| 262.8: 

PALTy POMC Bi ens os 52 20 9,000; 450.0 19 5,700 300.0 25 6,890) 275.6 
Riga ere te ois Ge ; 25 6,250) 250.0 41) 12,300; 300.0) 27 7,177; 265.8 

Totals ohne eery o: 13% 32,350! 267.3 136) 35,987) 264.6 121 32,201] 266.1 

THE PROVINCE.......... 9,267| 3,478,751! 375.4 9,024 3,462,319| 383.7} 10,101! 3,826,536 378.8; 
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TURNIPS. 





TABLE No, XXI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area and produce of 
Turnips in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also 
the average yield per acre. 
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ae E Yearly average for the: 
aBoC. 1885. five years 1882-5, 

| Bush. Bush. Bush. 

Acres. | Bushels. | per | Aeres. | Bushels. | per | Acres. | Bushels. | per. 
| | acre. | acre. acre. 

152 51,490) 338.8} 294 107,800| 366.7 217 70,558| 325.2 
266 89,315) 335.8 367 183,500} 500.0 373: 134,970} 361.8 
240 96,343} 401.4 253 89,562, 354.0 338 115,562} 341.9 
838 394,078| 470.3 608 232,730| 382.2 652 275,578) 422.7 
70 18,500 264.3 50 13,333) 266.7 71 19,084| 268.& 
163! 73,350} 450.0 92 41,400; 450.0 148 56,889) 384.4 
1 729! ee 418.2 1,664 668,325, 401.6 1,799| 672,641] 373.9 
219 91,980| 420.0 174 47,960| 275.6 283 96,521: 341.1 
5,738} 2,835,146) 494.1 6,915} 2,808,112 406.1) 6,660) 2,610,147| 391.9 
5,269) 2,537,919) 481.7 | 5,650; 3,077,216 544.6! 5,370| 2,268,544) 422.4 
11,226) 5,465,045) 486.8) 12,739) 5,933,288 465 .8| 12,313] 4,975,212) 404.1 
8,323| 3,999,784] 480.6 8,983] 4,096,787; 456.1} 8,503) 3,717,478) 437.2 
3,857| 1,836,279) 476.1) 3,171; 1,407,131) 443.7 3,146} 1,343,350) 427.0 
12,180] 5,836,063} 479.2, 12,154] 5,503,918| 452.8, 11,649) 5,060,828; 434.4 
1,546 700,694} 455.2 1,579 514,896} 326.1 1,591| 601,436) 378.0 
4,969| 2,521,768: 507.5| - 5,112) 1,905,396] 372.7). 4,962) 2,091,796) 421.6: 
2,427: 1,234,736! ee 2,491; 1,314,003] 527.5 2,219} 1,103,889] 497.5: 
4,095) 2,221,538] 542.5 5,014] - 1,591,945; 317.5 4,879| 1,881,217| 385.6 
12,243! 6,833,553) 558.2} 13,293) 5,339,399} 401.7! 12,826] 5,689,766) 443.6 
4,881} 2,391,690! 490.0 5,140; 1,773,300| 345.0 5,107] 2,079,370! 407.2 
2,002 871,711; 435.4) 2,502 771,450} 308.31 »2,279 870,936| 382.2 
32,163] 16,775,690) 521.6! 35,131] 13,210,389) 376.0] 33,863! 14,318,410) 422.8 
216 81,197} 375.9 180} 54,643! 303.6 205| 66,735! 325.5 
2,390, 1,441,959) 603.3 2,134! 1,202,808: 563.6 1,995} 1,016,628) 509.6 
1,824 861,329 472.2 1,607! 666,905; 415.0 1,554 702,712] 452.2 
1,261 483,379} 383.3 1,160 328,663} 283.3 1,174 443,846) 378.1 
2,824| 1,259,024) 445.8 3,009} 1,375,534) 457.1 2,751 1,116,116) 405.7 
11,646] 5,283,091: 453.6} 11,767) 4,394,268] 373.4) 10,901] 4,223,240: 387.4 
5,951] 2,540,006) 426.8 5,355, 2,506,140) 468.0 4,965! 2,229,377; 449.0 
3,410] 1,459,275| 427.9 3,277; 1,483,688) 437.5 2,813} 1,095,025) 389.3 
106) 39,220) 370.0 36 10,800; 300.0} = -98;_——:19, 786) 201.9 
29,628 a ae 453.9) 28,525) 11,973,449) 419.8) 26,456 10,913,465, 412.5 
95 25,531; 268.8 173 51,900, 300.0 180 43,618) 242.3 
558 183,554} 329.0 531 207,090, 390.0) 357 109,114} 305.6 
195 68,576! 351.7 156 76,701: 491.7 206 80,873] 392.6- 
42 14,000; 333.3 42 12,600, 300.0 64 18,652} 291.4 
95 33,250} 350.0 93 23,250) 250.0) 100 23,996] 240.0° 
65] 29,250) 450.0 32 9,600 300.0 30| 10,272; 342.4. 
135 69,694; 516.3 113 56,500; 500.0; 99} 42,932 433.7 
216 73,801) 341.7 238 83,300, 350.0 248 80,251; 323.6: 
1,534 617,435) 402.5 1,464 519,720 355.0) = 1,351 502,658} 372.1 
614 226,063) 368.2 676 199,981) 295.8] 578 197,148) 341.1 
580 209,444; 361.1 314 130,834, 416.7 410) 154,922) 377.9 
4,129} 1,550,598) 375.5 3,832| 1,371,476! 357.9! oe 1,264,436; 349.0 
3,110| 1,521,692) 489.3 3,673| 1,122,506) 305.6 2,905) 1,097,632) 377.8 
1,258 497,954 395.8 1,109! 363,198) 327.5 960) 395,792) 370.6 
281 117,669} 418.8 407 88,185' 216.7 322 85,249; 264.7 
913) 385,856) 367.9 586] 217,658 371.4| 622 180,546) 290.3. 
5,562' 2,473,171) 444.7, 5,775] 1,791,547 310.2, 4,809 1,719,219! 307 .D 
1,091 377,955: 346.4 1,143 315,879 276.4) 898; 275,494| 306.8 
540 189,000; 350.0 752 222,464) 295.8 632 190,244| 301.0: 
683 221,975) 325.0 588 147,000, 250.0) 495| 178,818) 361.2 
2,314 788,930| 340.9 2,483; 685,343 276.0 2,025, 644,556} 318.3 
‘ 96,537| 39,568,767| 409.9: 


98,931} 47,061,053, 475.7| 102,303) 41,137,735; 402.1 
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RATIOS OF AVERAGE PRODUCE. 


TABLE No. XXII.--Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios of total 
yields in 1886 to average of total yields for the five years 1882-6. 
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RATIOS OF AVERAGE PRODUCE. 


TABLE No, XXIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the per cent. ratios 
of average yields per acre in 1886 to average yields per acre for the five years 1882-6. . 
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TABLE No. XXIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total area under 
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ACREAGE UNDER CROP. 


aa ee ee SS ee 


crop (including Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Pease, Corn, Buckwheat, Beans, Potatoes, Mangels, Carrots, 
Turnips, and Hay and Clover) in Ontario, in the years 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886, with the yearly 
average for the five years; also the percentages of cleared land under crop in 1885 and 1886, and the 
average of the five years 1882-6. 
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Ontario 
Durham 
Northumberland. . 
Prince Edward... 


Totals 

Lennox and 

Addington 
Frontenac 
Leeds & Grenville. 
Dundas 24.2 ...05..5 
Stormont 
Glengarry 
Prescott 
Russell 
Carleton 
Renfrew 
Lanark 
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eececeeeece 


Pircroria. ji. 
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Haliburton 
Hastings 


Maskokasy.vsn1>)s 
Parry Sound 
Algoma 


eoeeceeee 


| : 
1886. 1885. 188+. 1883. | 1882. 1882-6, 
{ 
142,539 | 142,489 | 139,909} 133,467 | 125,235 | 136,728 
213,327 | 214,348 | 203,471 | 203,778 | 173,351 | 201,655 
163,126 | 164,044 | 158,221 | 167,957 | 163,117 | 163,293 
149,639 | 150,016 | 151,136 | 159,717 | 145,072 | 151,116 
144177 | 138,240 | 137,315 | 143,981 , 135,399 | 139,822 
_ 107,818 | 110,258 | 109,451! 109,937 | 109,608 | 109,414 | 69.1 
920,626 | 919,395 | 899,503 | 918,837 | 851,782 | 902,028 
168,404 | 170,240 | 171,253 | 159,725 | 152,787 | 164,482 
328,396 | 327,741 | 320,819 | 349,297 | 306,927 | 326,636 
__ 275,320 | 264,737 | 251,250 | 281,104 | 250,859 | 264,654 
772,120 | 762,718 | 743,322 | 790,126 | 710,573 | 755,772 
350,694 | 350,267 | 340,888 ; 368,928 | 353,270 | 352,800 
__ 296,462 |__ 296,446 | 291,006 | 300,804 | 283,794 | 208,702 
647,156 | 646,718 | 631,844 | 669,732 | 637,064 | 646,502 
298,447 | 305,922 | 285,139 | 309,525 | 307,698 | 301,346 
210,386 | 215,493 | 208,492 | 223,829 | 210,651 | 213,770 
118.973 | 118,694! 117,442 | 124,662 | 120,649 | 120,084 
9297-950 | 231,255 | 229,397 | 245,449 | 221,700 , 231,010 
289,422 | 289.973 | 281,689 | 295,770 | 277,936 | 286,958 
162,489 | 163,017 | 157,983 | 169,354 | 159,544 | 162,468 
119,102 | 123,393 | 116,059 | 123,174 | 116,495 | _ 119,645 
1,426,069 | 1,447,747 | 1,396,151 | 1,491,763 | 1,414,673 | 1,435,281 
102,793 | 100,938 | 103,746 | 105,206 | 96,175 | 101,772 
143,029 | 139,371 | 140,809 | 147,147 | 141,255 | 142,322 
105,898 | 105,984 | 105,512 | 111,294 | 105,162 | 106,770 
157,939 | 157,563 | 155,536 | 161,615 | 152,674 | 157,065 
291,799 | 296,885 | 287,868 | 295,127 | 296,330 | 298,602 
241,869 | 236,760 | 234,996 | 247,930 | 241,114 | 240,534 
203,971 | 199,060! 205,747 | 212,057.| 204,779 | 205,123 
217,006 | 212,299 | 215,769 | 226,222 | 198,339 | 213,927 
133,203 | 128,686 | 127,538 | 133,993 | 120,278 |__ 128,739 
1,597,507 | 1,577,546 | 1,577,521 | 1,640,591 | 1,556,106 | 1,589,854 
142,074 | 136,608 | 134,693: 141,257) 141,610 | 139,248 
136,155 | 138,324 | 136,316 | 142,096 | 149,848 | 140,548 
241,882 | 226,582 | 229,244 | 239,339 | 224,283 | 233,266, 
85,531 | 86,351; 81,367 | 87,955 | 80,069 | 84,255 
72,935 | 71,875 | —-71,596 | 68,837 |. 73,7021. 471,789 
85,671 | 85,387 | 81,262 | 82,925 | 88,951 | $4,829 
84,285 | 85,516 | 79,367 | 82,520] 74,791 | 81,296 
49.947; 51,702 | 54,020} 53,865 | 37,828 | 49,472 
185,333 | 176,762 | 176,350] 173,569} 180,410 | 178,485 
163,814 | 161,375 | 158,497 | 165,129 | 142.634 ; 158,290 
148,463 | 147,594 | 138,210 | 138,625 | 185,284 | 141,635 
1,396,090 | 1,368,026 | 1,340,922 | 1,876,117 | 1,384,410 | 1,363,113 _ 
172,710 | 171,278 | 164,639 | 172,418 | 167,791 | 169,767 
144273 | 148936 | 135,933 | 139,325 | 130,298 | 139,753 
19.869 | 18,798 | 17,452! 19,613] 19,9221 19,011 
225,397 | 206,168 | 216,756 | _ 237,707 | _ 238,875 | 924/981 
__ 562,249 | 545,180 | 534,780 | 568,463 sibs 0 ea 
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RATIOS OF AREAS UNDER CROPS.) 


TABLE No. XXV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of acres 
under the various crops in Ontario in 188 per 1,000 acres of cleared land. 
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Haliburton ..... 2.91 42.1| 9.7| 197.41 5.91 61.6] 2.9] 7.3] .6] 422.8)21.5|  .7/ 1.0/11.1) 787.5 
Hastings. ..... 20.8] 46.41 125.7] 142.1130.9] 64.51 11.2|15.5] .8| 231.2:17.1)_.8|__.4! 2.9! 710.3 
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Group...... 9) 76.91 23.3} 166.3] 6.5] 72.7) a 3.1| .4| $89.6|24.5] — .8| 1.2/22.5| 790.7 
Tue /1886.| 81.0) 52.8} 67.3} 148.3] 6.2] 64.4| 14.3! 6.5| 1.9] 209.8)12.8/ 1.7) .8/ 9.0! 676.8 
PRovINCE | 1885.| 80.6] 73.6] 55.1] 142.2| 7.2] 59.5] 15.5) 5.7| 2.3) 208.9|14.7| 1.5] -8| 9.4] 677.0 
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RATIOS OF AREAS UNDER CROP. 





TABLE No. XXVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average number of 
acres under various crops pet 1,000 acres of cleared land in Ontario, for the five years 1882-6. 
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PASTURE AND ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


TABLE No, XXVII: —Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the area of Pasture and 
Orchard and Garden in Ontario, in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years © 
1882-6 ; also the rate of Orchard and Garden per 1,000 acres cleared for the years "1885 and 1886, with 
the yearly average for the five years 1882-6. 
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Pasture. | Orchard and Garden. and Garden, 1,000 
acres cleared. 

CouNTIES. | : 
1886. 1885. 1884-6. | 1886, 1885. | 1882-5. [se | 1885. |1882-6 

) | Acres. Acces, | Neco Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Pecans | 
(UL A Pak eer 64,251 2,457 | 57,857 5,768 6,015 | 6,015 | 31.4 | 33.0 | 34.5 
Keng ne... ae 89,037 | 80° 292 | 82,476 7,305 7.615 | 7,664 | 26.7 |27.9 | 29.1 
ice ae a | 79,679 74,624 77 Ons 6,696 6,881 | 7,106 | 25.6 | 26.9 | 28.1 
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Totals.....::...| 357,906 | 348,323 | 338,642 oa | 39,028 | 39,844 | 40,8 322 | 30.1 | 31.0 | 32.1 
Piamibton ress 6 /, V9 96,926 88,689 91,815 5,961 5,596 | 5,995 | 23.6 | 22.9 | 25.0 
Reo take Ot. 152,711 | 140,784 | 144,924 8,539 8478 | 8,453 | 16.4 | 16.4 | 16.9 
Bree totes 5 107,344 98,469 | 100,602 aD ALON 5,851 5,794 12.9 | 14.5 | 14.7 
otaisc oe anes | 355,981 | 327,942 | 337,341 | 19,946 | 19,925 | 20,242 | 16.7 | 17.1 | 17.8 
Grey eK te ee as | 145,408 ) 138,009 | 138,887; 6,719 7,105 | 7,319 | 12.9 | 13.6 | 14.1 
Samcoemacc. See 84,680 76,948 | 80,276 | «4,378 | 4,450 | 4,842 | 10.0 | 10.4 | 11.3 
Mopals cas ocee. » ~ 230,088 | 214,957 | 219,163 11,097 11,555 | 12,161 | 11.6 | 12.1 | 12.8 
Middlesex .......... 201,599 | 182,945 | 187,515 | 10,100 11,000 | 10,969 | 20.2 | 22.1 | 22.4 
tori atten. 104,404 | 103,255 | 103,979 8,208 8,666 | 8,708 | 24.6 | 26.0 | 26.4 
Brant 2... eee, 34,683 34,402 34,274 4,488 4,651 | 4,872 | 26.7 | 27.6 | 29.2 
erthiods or care, . 92,925 89.555 89,505 4,410 4,626 | 5,062 | 12.6 | 18.2 | 14.8 
Wellington. .......! 100,3637} 93,601 95,214 4,643 4,772 | 5,104 | 10.9 | 11.4 | 12,4 
Waterloo ...0. 004. 36,393 37,477 36,857 5,221 5,295 | 5,370 | 22.5 | 22.9 | 23.5 
uterine... ve: 37,539 34,960 | 37,634 1,234 PBGS | rd Oee | 16.9) ha. 2 | 9.3 
Meee botale.-. 6 hal. ~ 607,906 | 576,195 , 584,978 __ 88,304 | 40,593 | 41,662 | 17.5 | 18.7 | 19.5 
Sumcoli gti. cea: 31,583 30,464 30,226 8,059 8,075 | 7,975 | 54.0 |54.5 | 54.9 
Wentworth......... | 47,835 43, 905 45,373 9,197 9,324 | 9,105 | 45.3] 45.1 | 44.5 
Brolton 920ht.ds oo os: iso, 309 39,215 39,056 4,603 4,991 | 4.895 | 27.7 | 29.7 | 29.5 
[Oe hs | 40,393 35,993 | 36,994 4,452! 4,198 | 4,227 | 19.3 | 18.0 | 18.8 
Worley 2 uian sos 70,292 68,306 70,019 8,128 Mr4a 08.277) 20,1, | 19.0 20.7 
GCATIO Le bits st. 69,971 68,628 68,845 5,298 5,330 | 5,462 | 16.2 | 16.2 | 16.8 
Paratype Se: 538,979 55,059 | 54,317 3,897 3,825 | 4,091 | 14.4 | 14.4 | 15.2 
Northumberland....! 72,179 70,475 68,421 6,485 6,683 |. 6,507 |.21.0, | 22.0)| 2b,7 
Prince Edward.....| 40,072 41,021 | _ 38,970 6,508 6,696 | 6,350 | 35.9 | 87.8 | 36.5 
a7 is ~ 465,587 | 453,066 | 452,221 | 56,622 Ins 56,796 | 56,889 | 25.3 | 25.4 | 25.8 
Lennox & Addington 65,471 67,812 65,665 pa 440% 2,671 | 2,846 | 12.2 | 13.2 | 14.4 
Frontenac .... .... W217 74,306 69,140 2,170 1,966 | 2,358 | 10.9] 9.5 | 11.9 
Tecds & Grenville |||. 174.549’ | 168,109"; 165,630 | 3,121 3,062 | 3,443 | 7.8] 7.8] 8.8 
Dundas’ se eases 47,695 43,824 44,493 1,170 1,262 | 1,259 | 8:7| 9.4| 9.9 
Stormont! wuone ese 42,794 39,609 40,536 930 920 | 1,099 | 8.3 | 8.2 | 10.0 
Glengarry .......... 48,086 46,675 ; 47,643 470 525 663 | 3.5 | 3.8 |, 5.0 
Prescott) 2s ees 46,093 42,499 42,073 220 166 7 yo 18a VA | 2.0 
Rassell, 5.) Urns: 477 22,793 22,926 | 121 164 167 | 1.6; 2.2! 2.4 
Garleton ssa ete 90,008 82,294 86,536 | 431 470 6708 1 Tes | 2.6 
Pentrew . 0. inch 72,794 69,711 68,309 283 842 TOL) 1.2.3 Opes 
Manark’. |< v. yeteaes 108,900 | 107,631 | _ 107,256 1,011 1,097) Ie £:1980)- 7336). 2309 | 4.4 
Totals.. .... -.| 791,014 | 765,263 | 760,207 | 12,375 | 18,145 TART26 5.7 GeO 
WabPOM IA: os pene 47,718 | 49,735 | 48,465 | panes 7,818) 10 72,0290) 7.4 ress 9 
Peterborough....... 52,550 | 55,785 51604; 1,861 1969 | 2,082] 8.8] 9.0| 9.9 
HAA GOTtON. tsa... <6 7,060 5,494 5, 859 | 176 37 "409-| £7. Onl We 4e4 
WELASLINGE - 2... ass 3 93,640 | __97,240_ 95,505 4,869. 5,014 | 5,727 | 15.3 | 16.0 | 18.1 
Motalat seus vet 200,968 | 208,254 | 201,433 8,635 | __ 8,838) 9,897 | 11.0 | 11.2 | 12.8 
Minskolca spose ck “9,187 | 9,344 8,996 398 349 344.| 7.8 | 7.0], 7.8 
Parry cound,....- - 3,064 3,869 3,755 Pee aes ans 56 AO ese. ons DAL Le 
Algoma, 1154... wal 52°14,60-4 098, 0860158 14,0094 216) (165 | _120| 6.9 |_ 6.0. pe 
Potala ies «0 sac 16,871 | (27109) 16,850 Hf 6097. 570 MimLbO4n  hO.u ILD. Be peeras 
THE PROVINCE..... "3,026,321 | 2,911,199 Exrurcy 186,616 | ~ 191,266 Se 403 | 17. 17) 17.6 :)18.4 











Norr.—The area of pasture is computed from farmers’ schedules, while the area of orchard and garden 
is taken from the assessors’ rolls. 
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RURAL AREA. 


TABLE No. XXVITI.—Showing by County Munictpalities and groups of Counties, the Rural Area of 
, Ontario, as returned by Municipal Assessors for 1886. 
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Areas of Assessed Land. 










































































Acres Acres Acr of Per 
swamp, oe 
Resident N on- Total cleared. | woodland.| marsh or 
*| resident, | occupied. waste. /| cleared 
410,057 | 20,392 430, 449 183,928 227,271 19, 250 42.7 
537,281 30,728 568,005 273,622 255,795 38,592} 48.2 
434,787 4,349 439,136 261,904 160, 418 16,814 59.6 
388,932 9,530 398, 462 223,485 151,093 23,884 56.1 
- 280,823 114 280, 937 197,922 72,285 10,730 70.5 | 

220,175 Wie e889 228,064 156,051 57,614 14,399 68.4 
_ 2,272,055 th 73,002) 2,345,057| 1,296,912 924,476 123,669 55.3 
612,856 46,542 659,398 252,130 390,574 16,694 38.2 
781,208 17,320 798,528 522,029 186,812 89,687 65.4 

a 767,987 49,537 817,524 422,310 Du 316,743 78,471 BAK a 
2,162,051 113,399; 2,275,450} 1,196,469 894,129 184,852) 52.6 
1,019,687 43,584) 1,063,271 521,543 397,099 144,629 49.1 
880,991 70, 577 951, 568 439,166 457, 685 04,717 46.2 
1,900,678 is 114,161 2,014,839 960,709 854,784 199,346 47.7 
749,676 9,128 758, 804 501,113 236,355 21,336 66.0 

470,709 1,300 472,009} . 334,248 109, 256 28,510} -70.8_ 
213,297 2,409 215,706 168,045 27,780 19,881 Gia 
515,095 2,730 517,825 350, 260 127,248 40.317 67.6 
619,780 T5002 627,372 427,635. 99, 403 100,334 68 .2 
304,607 2,105; . 306,712 231,950 58, 232 16,530 (3.6 
333,479 “Y 21,890 355,369 177,591 97,092 80,686 50.0 
_ 3,206,643 47,154| 3,253,797 2,190,837 755,366 307,594 pt 67.3 
188,403 2,175 190,578 149, 246 36,279 50538 | Siow 
271,146 925 272,071 202,983 47,822 21,266 74.6 
221,690 1,150 222,840 165,964 45,185 11,691 74.5 
288,075 262 288,337 230,808 45,614 11,915 80.0 
529,097 10,300 539, 397 403,668 92,255 43,474 74.8 
478, 963 21,685 500,648 327,754 105,132 67,762 65.5 
367,483 2,972 370,455 270,619 70,374 29,462 73.0 
426,840 5,671 432,511 308, 956 98,700 24,855 71.4 
ie 230,001 2,749 232,750 181,019 ya 44,984 6,797 ae 77.8 
- 8,001,698 ___ 47,889 3,049,587 t 2,241,017 hae 586, 295 __ 222,27 5 PES 
384,989 12,111 397,100 200,094 108,557 93,449 50.4 
608,605 58,358 666,963 198,631 364,045 104,287} -29.8 
732,199 6,243 738, 442 402,626 220,741 115,075 54.5 
234, 852 2,568 237,420 134,351 71,654 31,415 56.6 
240,217 7,869 248,086 112,006 125,180 10,900 45.1 
288,570 390 288,960 135,818 127,086 26,056 47.0 
269,532! 13,947 283,479 124,545 121,553 37,381 43.9 
226,686 23,641 250, 327 74,244 173,302 ~2,781 29.7 
548, 261 15,268 563,529 260,708 168,992 133,829 46.3 
822,872 38,315: 861,187 239,914 559,941 61,332 27.9 
A OU 49 49, 358} 660,407 279,999 ___ 261,101 __ 129,307 pupae 

_ 4,967, 832 228,068} 5,195,900 2,162,936 2,287,152 745,812 41 HO 
530,879 32,780 563,659 232,455 222,193 109,011 41.2 
492,658 37,021 529,679 211,556 253,175 64,948 39.9 
534,331 25,673 560,004 20,200 504,058 30,716 4.5 
__ 869,736 73,434 x 943,170 SliGool 566,092 ___ 59,757 33.6 

2,427,604 168, 908 _ 2,596,512 786,562 _ 1,545,518" 264, 432 30 ).3 
454,197 55,338 509,535 50,507 389, 305} 69,723 9.9 
234,861 12,945 247,806 21,433 219,562 6,811 8.6 

__ 288, 933) it 36,379 270,312 3b 089 220, 099 19, 124 a 5 
922,991 104,662) 1,027,653 103,029 828,966 95,658) 10.0 
20, 861,552 897,243] 21,758,795| 10,938,471| 8,676,686) 2,143,638) 50.3 
20,671,554; 1,103,745} 21,775,299] 10,856,288) 8,883,004) 2,036,012 49.9 
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LIVE STOCK, THE DAIRY AND THE APIARY. 


™ 


LIVE STOCK. 


Live stock of all kinds passed very well through the winter of 1885-86, and emerged 
if the spring in excellent condition. Fodder was abundant in almost every part of the 
province, last spring presenting a marked contrast in that respect with the spring of 1885. 
Here and there, from local causes, such as drouth, grasshoppers, and failure to secure hay 
in good condition, fodder was a little scarce, but the exceptions were scarcely worth 
noticing. Hay sold at moderate rates all through the winter and spring, prices ranging 
from $6 to $10 per ton in different localities, and in only a few places going beyond the 

. latter price. From some districts, indeed,—chiefly along Lake Erie,—supplies were sent 
to American markets. Coarse grains were equally abundant and cheap, most farmers 
feeding a much greater quantity than usual to their stock. 

Owing to this abundance of feed and the shortness of the winter, animals of all kinds 
were in exceptionally good condition at the commencement of last season. The early 
part of the season was also very favorable to the starting of pastures, except in a few 
localities where late frosts, followed by cool, dry weather instead of warm spring rains, 
almost ruined the grasses. In general, vegetation last spring was unusually rapid and 
luxuriant, and live stock fared well accordingly. It was fortunate that these conditions 
were present in the spring, as in a large portion of the province stock, and more especially 
cattle, needed all their gathered store of strength and flesh to carry them through the later 
summer. In almost all the western counties, and in some of the northern and eastern 
ones, the drouth played havoc with the pastures, which, by the middle of August, were 
looking aiscouragingly brown and bare. Happily, live stock were in condition to with- 
stand this time of adversity, and though they came through it in most cases reduced in 
flesh, their health and strength were noticeably unimpaired. They were thus in a good 
position to improve rapidly when the rains of the latter part of August gave the pastures 
a fresh start, and were kept in good condition till the end of the season. Pastures were 
also green to a later date than usual. In the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties the 
pastures were very good throughout the summer, rain having visited this district 

frequently. Portions of the counties bordering on the lakes were likewise favored, but 
not to so great an extent. 

‘When the August returns were sent in to the Bureau the drouth was at its height, 

and its effect on live stock in most of the counties was severely felt, though there were no 
disastrous results. | In the Lake Erie counties, where the drouth was extremely severe, 
cattle became very thin in flesh and milch cows declined so rapidly in their yield that 
there was a noticeable shrinkage in dairy products. In the Lake Huron counties the 
pastures were, on the whole, somewhat better preserved, but here, too, there was a very 
large percentage of the fields left bare and brown, and stock—especially milch cows— 
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fared badly in consequence. In some portions of all three counties the pastures were 
reported as good and dairy produce abundant, but these exceptions were few. From the 
Georgian Bay and. West Midland counties came the same story of dried-up pastures, 

fairly good-looking horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, and a general shrinkage in the butter 
and cheese product ; yet in almost every locality this visitation found live stock well 
fortified to meet what would otherwise have meant something very like disaster to many 
farmers. Indeed it should be a long time before the farmers of western Ontario forget 
that it was the liberal feeding of the winter of 1885-6 that carried their live stock safely 
over the terrible drouth of the summer. From the Lake Ontario counties slightly better 
reports were received, especially from Northumberland, where stock thrived very fairly. 
In the East Midland counties and northern districts the season was, on the whole, 
favorable. Algoma was an exception, as the drouth there was severe, and some damage 
also was caused by grasshoppers. Moving eastward to the River counties, the aspect 
was entirely changed. There the rains were copious throughout the summer and the 
pastures remained in good condition. In a few localities sheep suffered somewhat from 
continued rains on pasture that was in ordinary seasons inclined to be soft and watery. 
The St. Lawrence counties have long been noted for the quantity and quality of their dairy 
product, and last season enabled them to better their record, though prices were 
discouraging through the early summer. 

Horses, sheep and pigs came through the time of drouth much better than cattle, for, 
as is well known, the shorter grass is more suited to their wants. With their good start. 
in spring, and with continued health and strength, they were generally able to hold their 
own through even the driest part of the season. 

The November reports indicated a great improvement in the situation over August, 
and represented the condition of live stock throughout the Province as very encouraging. 
Cattle, sheep and hogs were, as a rule, in high condition -for commencing the winter, and 
about the only danger was that farmers would be induced by the prevalence of low prices 
to keep over more of their stock than they had proper feed for. The abundance of 
fattening supplies (coarse grain and roots) and the comparative scarcity of wintering 
material (hay and straw) indicated, as the best course, the rapid fattening of stock and 
their prompt sale, rather than holding over the winter on the chance of higher prices in 
the spring. In almost every part of the Province the pastures were revived by plentiful 
rains late in August and throughout September, giving live stock of all kinds a splendid 
opportunity to x pick up” after the unfavorable summer. As a consequence of this, 
cattle fattened rapidly, and-many were sold to dealers ‘“‘off the grass.” The low prices 
current were not encouraging, however, and in most of the counties cattle were held for 
stall feeding, while sheep were more generally marketed in the fall. The fall was 
extremely favorable for dairying purposes, and prices for cheese and butter improved 
very much over those of summer, the cheese market especially becoming strong and 
active. The year appears to have been a good one for sheep, especially in the west, where 
pastures became too short for other stock, but the low price of wool has had the effect of 
seriously checking sheep breeding in many localities. 

There was generally a very encouraging immunity from disease throughout the year. 
In Essex there were visitations of hog cholera, but the disease was promptly stamped out. 
In a few of the surrounding counties cases were reported in spring, but all traces disap- 
peared before the season was well opened. Horses were afflicted in some localities with 
glanders in the spring, but the disease was not wide-spread. Two townships in Renfrew 
suffered most from its effects. Epizootic was epidemic in some of the western counties 
in the spring, but not with serious results. Cattle and sheep seem to have been 
practically free from disease throughout the season. 


‘ i 


Statistics oF Live Stock.—The statistics of live stock, like those of crops, are 
compiled from returns made by the farmers of the Province on the June schedules. 
Horses are given under three classes—working horses, breeding mares and unbroken 





horses. The following table shows the number of each class b 
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and also the totals for each of the five years 1882-6: 


Districts. 








Lake Erie .. . 


Lake Huron 
Georgian Bay 
| West Midland ... 
Lake Ontario 
St. Law. & Ottawa. 
East Midland 
Northern Districts.. 


(1886... 
1885.. 
The 
Province 4 1884." 
£1 1883". 
( 1882 














y county groups for 1886, 























alee ee eee olor ee eceece 





Sa | 33 | 3x 
= aa =) 1886. | 1885. 
40,888 | 14,261 | 22,800 | 77,949 | 75,408 
...| 29,327 | 12,160 | 18,392 | 59,879 | 58,189 
...| 24,616 | 9,282 | 12,980 | 46,828 | 46,054 
59,683 | 21,628 | 30,143 | 111,454 | 111,271 
...| 66,558 | 23,598 | 36,053 | 126,204 | 122,078 
56,034 | 19,036 | 30,158 | 105,228 | 102,938 
...| 21,488 | 6,191 | 10,437 | 38,066 | 39,048 
2,143 894 | 1,004] 4,041 | 3,823 
.| 300,682 | 107,000 | 161,967 |569,649 
J. |'311,587-| 95,963 1-151,259:}2 2.5.20, 558,809 
303,474 | 93,910 | 138,569 |........ 
.| 849,552 | 87,380 ) 123,201 |....... 
»...1336,982 | 70,596 |,96,076 |........ | 


eee ree oslo eo - ec ee eoe 


BIS Oy 535,953 


ee ere eee er fose es eee 








Totals. 
1884. | 1888. | 1882, ¥f 
74,116 | 75,924 | 67,111 
56,414 | 58,424 | 50,126 
43,316 | 45,877 | 42,479 | 
106,324 |111,614 | 101,913 
117,985 | 120,945 | 109,265 
96,889 |103,868 | 98,028 
37,412 | 39,763 | 37,003 
3,497 | 3,718 | 2,679 
560,188) 200... 
Bish side) 508, 604 





In the first and second years the schedule did not call for a separation of breeding mares 
from. working horses in sufficiently explicit terms, and in many of the returns (as stated 
in last year’s report) it is almost certain that breeding mares were entered under both 
heads ; the number of working horses in 1882 and 1883 must therefore be taken subject to 


some allowance. 


a steady increase each year. 


The number of breeding mares and unbroken horses, however, indicate 


The numbers of horned cattle are presented in the following table by groups of 
counties, (1) in their several classes for 1886, and (2) in totals for each of the five years 


1882-6 


Districts. 


: 


ee 


Lake Erie... 
Lake Huron.. 
Georgian Bay. 
West Midland 
Lake Ontario.. 
St. Law. & Ott. 
East Midland. 
Nor. Districts. 


(1886 
1885 
4 1884 
1883 








Pro- 
. vince. 








(1882, 


14,414 
15,302 
16,793 
17,071 
14,566 





151,795 
122,170 
195,823 


7,643, 


746,897 
750,005 
710,519 
690,437 
669; 629 





over two 


48,354 
61,741 
43,016 
104,003 
65,012 
66,358 
25,073 
4,522 
418,079 
373,856 
384,453 


321,471 


272,208 


Young 
and other 
Cattle. 


104,562 
114,302 
| 78,142 
191,027 | 
138,056 
148,705 
53,060. 
10,929 | 





838,783 
837,317 
813,905 
799,684 
629,909 











Totals. 
1886, 1885, |- 1884. 1883. 1882. 
239,183 | 230,142 | . 222,016 | 213,059 | 187,215 
250,631 | 244,300 | 246,755 | 232,347 | 190,908 
178,296 | 179,073 | 176,464 | 164,261 | 140,062 
447,929 | 438,807 | 481,885 | 407,749 | 364,304 
326,751 | 316,302 | 303,675 | 284,213 | 250,841 
412,176 | 401,086 | 384,215 | 371,582 | 323,390 
137,991 | 139,988 | 135,047 | 131,454 | 115,382 
25,216 | 26,832 | 25,613 | 23,948 | 14,210 
DOIS TTS hen. heal Le ee ee ea eee esiiaece a ten inl 
thea ae LOTR AsO oc aat ane toni ey 
Le eek ae 13925 670i eee os lo nchns d iay 
Nie Ry erat. ait btoeeoton aan DieOS Blot | sates 
Roataica Leys cee aici cs) | 21,086, BE? 
































The large increase which the figures show between 1882 and 1883 is doubtless more 
apparent than real, the low number of the former year being due to a generally prevailing 
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“fear that the enumeration was in some way associated with a design to levy taxes. Since 
1883 a fair rate of increase has been maintained, being ten per cent. in the three years, 
1883-6. The total increase of that period has been 189,560, of which 97,057 belong to 

‘the first year, 50,810 to the second and 41,693 to the third. The number of milch cows, 
which rose from 690,437 in 1883 to 750,005 in 1885, fell to 746,897 last year. This 

decrease was probably owing to the depressed state of the dairy industry in the previous 

-season; but the increase of 44,223 in the number of store cattle is not so easily accounted 
for, except upon the supposition that farmers adopted for the nonce the Malthusian 
theory in the management of their herds, and transferred a proportion of dairy cows to 

the class of store cattle! As indicating the chief object for which cattle are bred by 

farmers in the various districts of the Province, it appears from the statistics that in the 

Lake Erie counties 35 per cent. of the whole are milch cows and 20 per cent. store cattle ; 


in the Lake Huron counties, 29 per cent. and 24 per cent.; in the Georgian Bay counties, ° 


30 per cent. and 24 per cent.; in the West Midland counties, 34 per cent. and 23 per cent. ; 
in the Lake Ontario counties, 38 per cent. and 20 per cent.; in the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa counties, 47 per cent. and 16 per cent., and in the East Midland counties, 41 per 
cent. and 18 per cent., respectively. From this statement it is obvious that in the eastern 
half of the Province dairy production largely exceeds meat production, while in the 
western half the two interests are more nearly balanced—the proportion in the former 
being as 43 to 19, and in the latter as 33 to 23. The number of store cattle has increased 
rapidly, having risen from 272,208 in 1882 to 418,079 in 1886. Between 1884 and 1885, 
however, there was a decrease of upwards of 10,000, in sympathy, no doubt with the 
drop in prices, and the increase noticeable in the last year has been referred to in con- 
nection with the falling off in the number of milch cows. The day of the working ox is 
-apparently well nigh over. 

The statistics of sheep are presented in the following table, classified as coarse- 
woolled and fine woolled, by county groups for 1886, and giving the totals of both classes 
for the five years 1882-6: 
















































































Coarse-woolled. Fine-woolled. Totals. 
Districts. 
Over 2 Under: 1 Over L Under ti igen vig 1885 fall ese. miele, teat 
year. year. year. year. 
Lake Erie..| 75,357 | 50,206 | 26,196 | 19,479 | 171,238 | 186,718 | 205,532 | 202,882 | 208,071 
Lake Huron| 97,295 | 64,088 | 17,428 | 12,965 | 191,776 | 210,183 | 238,994 | 234,489 | 236,883 
JGeorgian B.| 96,244 | 57,565 | 21,391 | 14,205 | 189,405 | 207,313 | 213,484 | 192,890 | 188,470 
W.Midland.| 142,239 | 92,979 | 38,472 | 26,459 | 300,149 | 343,009 | 373,798 | 384,839 | 415,062 
‘Lake Ont...| 121,845 | 71,503 | 41,553 | 28,670 | 263,571 | 277,975 | 297,483 | 295,004 | 318,077 
St. L. & O..| 192,375 |104,176 | 47,064 | 26,236 | 369,851 | 387,685 | 421,472 | 424,017 ; 422,973 
1. Midland.| 56,657’) 30,875 | 11,171 | 6,961 | 105,664 | 123,618 | 122,102 { 119,432 | 121,465 
N. Districts. 8,640 | 5,578 | 3,096 | 1,981) 19,295 19;104 |} 071868 1615, 739 9,302 
1886)°.'790,652) 476.970.1206, 371 | 136-056 1,610,949! -.c2 ache valle vs niet tle a ener ere 
The ss 908,762 | 547,952 |176,248 | 122,643 |.......... PDO. OR ey oo Re in a eee 
Pro- 4 1884| * 994,608 | 595,996 |176,341 | 123,788 |..........].....000e. A890; 739 treat ter aiee rs 
mom [as 1,043,080 | 580;095 | 150,281 | 95,328 | ......... 1868, 782 eter 
1882)" 93314371 676.2621 1:178,200 1) 197.409 ae Veet atte Ny... eee eee 1,915,303 


The totals are decreasing from year to year by rapid strides, but the decrease is con- 


fined to the coarse-woolled breeds. 


-actual total decrease was only 144,656. 
off by 355,553, whereas the fine-woolled added 97,718 to their number. 


Last year there were 189,092 less of the latter than 
in 1885 ; but as in the same period the fine-woolled breeds increased by 44,436, the 


-of meat and wool products are no doubt the prevailing cause. 
the average annual export of wool from the Dominion was 2,892,475 pounds, the declared 


From 1883 to 1886 the coarse-woolled sheep fell 
The low prices 


For the five years 1876-80 


‘ 
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value of which was $790,542, or 274 cts. per pound; whereas for the five years 1882-6 
the annual average export has been only 1,248,803 pounds and the declared value $270,072, 
or 212 cts. per pound. The wool clip of the past two years and the average clip of the 
five years’ period are given in the following table : 





















































Coarse. Fine. Total Clip. 
Districts. 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 1882-6. 
pebeotiriens.'......:- 447,481 516,856 130,126 118,593 577,607 635,449 658,122 
| Lake Huron.......... 568,373 | 658,017 94,541 86,048 662,914 744,065 761,708 
| Georgian Bay ....... 550,847 669,767 108,017 80,300 658,864 | 750,067 | 674,644 
West Midland........ 840,963 | 1,023,306 | 209,930 174,821 | 1,050,893 | 1,198,127 | 1,253,737 
| Lake Ontario ........ 760,846 861,036 227,609 183,490 988,455 | 1,044,526 | 1,063,351 
| St. Law. & Ottawa ..| 958,560 | 1,023,567 228,122 201,199 | 1,186,682 |: 1,224,766 | 1,237,197 
| Hast Midland ....... 304,188 350,279 52,295 68,335 356,483 418,614 | 393,816 
Northern Districts... 49,665 59,147 16,304 12,105 65,969 71,252 57,676 
W886. .|'4,480,923 |. 02c08 2. 12066,944 | | gate Dy OAT SOT. \Vaenuhapas eet iar ante ge ee | 
The Province ro Olena cates & DATO OO Ihey ates © O2A SOE ie neil. des 6,086, 8667, Hos ie 
1882-6] 5,182,456 | .....0... SLT TO he Pe eee eare ep a oes 6,100,251 
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‘The total decrease in one year is over half a million pounds, which is mainly, but 
not wholly, due to the reduced flocks. The average weight of wool per fleece, as appears 
Iby the following table, was slightly less in 1886 than in 1880 : 






































Coarse Wool Fine Wool. 
Districts. 

1886 1885. | 1882-6. | 1886. 1885. | 1882-6 

lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

“Le Sal OR SS, a a Se ee ea Do Boe 5.62 4,89 4.91 4.91 

Ae tl UT Olisuc aie. « sisi baie «oes we ewrelc Preos00 5.74 5.68 5,20 5.34 5.33 

ODEO T AT OAV. jc cca Sb Nios Vea hee ess oom os 5.56 5.69 5.48 4,97 5.16 5.16 

err TICS. oy tee Pela S oe eek Pome: 5.76 5.78 5.71 Boo 5.24 5,29 
Pee OND ATIO Toes cue he stitse Pea cele os 6.04 6.12 5.97 5.29 5.43 5.33 

St. Lawrence and Ottawa............ 4,87 4.90 4.77 4,73 4,93 4,82 

Past Midland bts vel i Poa ese 5.23 5.29 5.18 4,62 4,90 4.83 

Wortheri Wistricts’... oc. ..c. cee cus sh NOOO 5.62 5.64 5.06 5.10 | 5.16 

he PPOvaticen ne i sail iek sho oes 5,52 5,58 5.46 | _ 5.04 5.14 5.08 

















As compared with the average of five years, last year is slightly higher in coarse wool and 
slightly lower in fine wool, but in both classes the average clip is lighter than in 1885. 
This lighter weight runs uniformly throughout all the groups of counties in coarse wool, 
and the only exception for fine wool is in the West Midland group. It is in these coun- 
ties also that the highest average clip of fine wool is found in 1886. The Lake Ontario 
counties, however, make the highest average for the period of years, being a quarter of a 
pound in excess of the average for the provinee. These counties also take the lead in 
-coarse wool, their average weight of fleece being half a pound more than the average for 
the province for the five years. ~ 
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The number of hogs are given in the following table by groups of counties, and for 


the whole province : 












































Hogs. 
Districts. i Tuas 
one es one year. 1886. 1885. 
Mieke bricti GU een 39,583 | 143,825 | 193,358 | 163,002 
iuake Huronmure cue 16,089 58,853 69,942 69,709 
Georgian Bay .. ..... 18,864 57,329 76,193 GA yGOo 
| West Midland........ 34,257 131,745 | 166,002 | -155,767 
Lake Ontario. nec.) % 35,167 134,847 170,014 163,933 
| St. Lawrence & Ottawa 46,691 90,572 137,263, ) ~132,154 
East Midland ....... 15,179 35,148 50,327 51,418 
Northern Districts.... 1,707 5,319 7,026 8,516 
1886..| 207,487 652,638 SOOM 2D aaa ems 
8. | 225,612 DOs OOM eee ee 822,262 
The Province. .~1884..| 257,711 ODS) 4a (al ar. ete te aoe aaa oem 
[ss ..| 245,996 GOOSTSL STS ce: Warn estate ta etae este a 
LSS Oe, a LO IT Oe Res nee ee 


Totals. 


1884, 


163,451 
87,521 
91,711 

178,755 

181,518 

140,165 
60,843 
12,194 


eese re eee 


1883. 


173,120 
81,824 
82,832 

177,050 

172,738 

146,455 





eee err Cee rocwve sc occcaletecesriagerce 


corer. aceoeveleoes 


eee eee ecceeloerere se eer el|oeeoe #8 & & 


1882, 
156,752 
74,041 
78,054 
170,213, 
169,161 
135,226 | 
61,027 | 
By752. | 








e@o- ee eceoeelsroer es eevee! 


eeeeer cece 





There is little change to note in the numbers of successive years, unless it be that of the 
changed proportion of hogs over and under one year respectively—an indication, possibly, 
of a growing taste for meat of the younger animals. 


The statistics of poultry are scarcely second in importance to those of any other line 


of stock of the farm, for, as a source of revenue, it may be questioned if any other class ~ 


can show equally good results relatively to the cost of maintenance. 
successive years are presented in the following table: 











Districts. = 

a 
Wake Tonia. 3. 6.23.86 86,803 
Lake: Huron.) ..#)2s 34,390 
Georgian Bay...... 36,805 
| West Midland...... 85,299 
Lake Ontario...... 109,830 


St. Law. & Ottawa. | 141,285 
East Midland...... 24,051 
Northern Districts.. 
522,714 
428, 233 
445,532 
355,635 
310,058 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 | 


The Province. 








ee 


4,251 | 





56,306 
52,988 


56,154 | 


90,683 
100,576 
94,101 
39,131 
3,817 


493,756 
476,942 
540,130 
491,098 
583,357 








864,856 
652,679 
486,720 

1,201,107 

1,161,291 

1,158,615 
370,608 

56,569 











1886. 


es | 


1,007,965 
740,057 
579,679 

1,377,089 

1,371,697 


1,394,001 


433,790 


64,637 


5,952,445 | 6,968,915 


5,431,630 
5,251,944 
5,000,616 
4,508,705 





eee eee Poors leer resreoeee 


The numbers for 





Total Poultry. 


1885. 


942,877 
655, 455 
524,427 

1,284,037 

1,234,590 

1,247,901 
390,272 

57,246 


a) 








1884, 
824,977 
671,133 
525,544 

1,232,858 

1,234,179 

1,266,214 
413,263 

69,438 





eC ey 


eeeeeeovcee 


tee ee eee eel ere eee we erereotose-sseccee 




















1883. 1882,” 

800,799 | 734,174 | 

616,699 | 534,357 | 

475,973 439,944 | 

1,156,975 | 1,073,812 
1,132,072 | 1,098,701 
1,193,355 | 1,046,869 
412,496 | 385,211 

58,975 | 39,052 

| 

Dibaba tcuedoee | 
Bi Sa Sdd elle Lnsekt 
pa pen 5,352,120 








The number of turkeys has increased in the five years by 70 per cent., and only in one 
year of the period is a decrease apparent ; the number of geese remains nearly stationery ; 
but the number of other fowls has increased at the rate of 360,000 a year. 


™~ 
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The following table exhibits the number of each of the classes of live stock on every 
thousand acres of cleared land in the province : 


eee 



























































Districts. Horses. Cattle. : Sheep. Hogs. Poultry. 
—— | bakes 
Holkene eee are BOLT re oe aan TSO 141.4 777.2 
Dake Wironn....e.<<ca ss | 50.0 209.5 160.3 58.5. 618.5 
(Feorgian Bay. . i... wet. 48.7 185.6 197.2 79.3 603.4 
West Midland........... 50.9 204.5 137.0 75.8 628.6 
Dake Ontario) .06si ec. . by. 56.3 145.8 117.6 15.9 612.1 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 48.7 190.6 171.0 63.5 644.5 
East Midland ........... fend 8,4 175.4 134.3 64.0 BDL.5 
Northern Districts....... | 39.2 244.7 187.3 68.2 627.4 | 
, 1886..| 52.1 184.5 147.8 | 78.6 637.1 
The Province... 88 BLS | 182.1 161.7 75.7 583.7 
| 1882-6 51.2 | 175.3 169.8 | 81.8 577.4 








a 


An increase appears under all heads excepting sheep, comparing 1886 and 1885 ; and 
excepting sheep and hogs, comparing 1886 with the average of five years. The Lake Hrie 
counties lead in horses, hogs and poultry ; the Lake Huron counties in cattle, and the 
Georgian Bay counties in sheep. The northern districts, which appear to lead in the 
number of cattle, can hardly be reckoned in this comparison, as cattle in those districts 
find their principal feeding ground in the forest. 


Tus Porputar BREEDS.—The answers to the question,—‘*‘ What breeds or grades 
of milch cows are in greatest favor or give the best results?” have been given in such a 
manner as to indicate that many of the correspondents did not take the question as 
referring to usefulness in the dairy, but for the purposes of the writer, whether for beef, 
butter, cheese or milk production. Occasionally an answer will read “Jersey for 
butter, Ayrshire for cheese, Short-horn for beef,” while another will say “ The Short-horn 
grade is the most useful for beef and milk combined.” With these facts in view it may 
be said that a large majority of correspondents show a preference for the Short-horn 
grade, and this is especially true of the farmers of western Ontario, where beef production 
occupies so much of the attention of the farmers, Another reason why Short-horns and 
their grades are so much in favor with western Ontario farmers is, that for many years 
they were almost the only improved cattle known in Canada, and the preference for them 
in many cases means that the correspondent knows them to be superior to the Canadian 
or scrub cattle with which he had to do when he commenced farming in this country. 
In the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties, as well as the more easterly of the East Mid- 
land group, farmers were slower to avail themselves of the services of improved bulls for 
their herds, and by the time they had become alive to the necessity of improving their 
cattle it was as easy for them to procure the services of a Jersey, Ayrshire or Holstein 
bull as those of a Short-horn. They paid more attention to dairying than to beef produc- 
tion, and therefore many of them gave one or other of the milking breeds the preference. 
In this way eastern Ontario farmers, as a rule, show a preference for the dairy breeds, 
though some stand up stoutly for the milking strains of Short-horns and their grades. 
_ As yet it is too early to secure a very intelligent judgment on the relative merits of the 
improved breeds through these reports, though nearly all tend to show that the average 
Canadian farmer finds any one of the improved breeds with which he happens to become 
acquainted so superior to the Canadian “scrub” that he is very apt to be satisfied with 
it and content to look for nothing better. It is a notable fact that no correspondent 
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mentions any one of the improved breeds as having been tried and rejected by himself or: 


his neighbors. In view of the fact that the Holsteins have been so recently introduced 
into Canada, it appears that they have found unusual favor among the farmers of eastern 


Ontario. Herefords are not mentioned, Polled cattle by only two or three correspondents © 


in one locality, and Devons by very few. Ayrshires, Jerseys, Holsteins and Short-horns. 
are invariably favored by correspondents who make any mention of them. 


In some cases correspondents report the fat cattle as merely native animals, “too: 


light for export.” This would seem to show that the export trade is being supplied 
with improved grades and that exporters will waste no more space on shipboard with 
ordinary rough native or scrub stock. This shows that farmers are generally waking up. 
to their own interests in the matter of stock improvement, and that many of them at 
least are making strenuous efforts to meet the wants of the export trade. It may be 
remarked here, however, that after all that has been said in favor of the ‘ general purpose: 
cow” these reports would indicate that she exists rather in theory than in practice, 
Canadian farmers may believe in her as in any abstraction that looked plausible enough 
in theory, but in perusing these reports it is always found that dairying and beef produc- 
tion do not progress on the same farm, nor generally in the same locality. The corres- 
pondent who has much to say about fat stock generally adds that there is little or nothing 
done in butter and cheese production in his locality ; while on the other hand the report 
which tells of the flourishing condition of cheese-factories and creameries assures us that: 
fat stock raising is neglected, farmers preferring to realize on the sale of milk and cream. 
to the factories. If, then, the farmers of one section turn their cattle into beef, and those 
of another into butter and cheese, exclusively, it is not easy to understand just when, 
where and how the mission of the much-admired general purpose cow is to be accom- 
plished, It is not impossible that in the near future Ontario farmers may be found breed- 
ing for definite purpose, as do any of those stockmen who make a specialty of a certain 
breed. 

There were imported during the past year, for breeding purposes, 30 Short-horn, 162 
Polled Angus, 54 Galloway, 61 Jersey, 19 Sussex, 14 Holstein, and 38 Red Polled cattle 2 
but owing to the outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in the quarantine at Point 
Levis the whole of the Galloways, 11 of the Polled Angus and 3 of other breeds were 
slaughtered. The imports of sheep embraced 87 Shropshires, 7 Leicesters, 22 Oxfords, 
14 Coltswolds, 61 Southdowns and 11 Hampshires. 





FROM THE MAY REPORT. 


Arthur J. Arner, Gosfield, Essex : Live stock generally look well. Working horses are in fine condition 
and brood mares and young horses are doing very well. Cattle are well shed of their winter coats and are 
doing finely owing to the abundance of grass and the fine weather. Pigs have not been highly fed owing to 
fear of plague, and consequently are not in excellent order. The plague has done great damage in adjoining 
townships, but our own township has suffered little, except in an indirect way, of materially lessening the- 
number kept. There is a superabundance of fodder of all kinds except corn stalks. 


Thomas Scane, Howard, Kent: Horses and sheep are in good condition; cattle and hogs fair. An 
epizootic disease has appeared amongst horses in some places, but is not serious. 


Thomas F. Routledge, Orford, Kent: All live stock look well. There has been no disease amongst. 


them, and there was plenty of fodder through the winter, while the grass is nearly a month earlier than in. 
recent seasons. 


George Russell, Yarmouth, Elgin: Live stock in good condition. A few cases of distemper among: 
horses ; several fatal. Any quantity of fodder. : 


James McKnight, Windham, Norfolk: Live stock are generally in a healthy condition ; stock cattle 
are thin, but getting to pasture so early will do fairly well. There is plenty of fodder of all kinds. 


_ John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand: Horses are not in as good condition as in former years ;, 
distempter or epizootic has kept them back. Some cows have died of milk fever. Lambs are in large: 
supply and live stock, excepting horses, are in good condition. 


Peter Metler, Pelham, Welland ; Horses are in good condition ; cattle, sheep and swine poor ; fodder: 
is rather scarce, 


Charles Henderson, Wainfleet, Welland : The condition of live stock is good. There is no disease and 
no scarcity of fodder. ' 


B. B, Smart, Sarnia, Lambton: Plenty of hay is left yet. It has only been worth from $6 to $8 on as 
market in Sarnia all winter. 


/ 
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Henry Ingram, Enniskillen, Lambton : Horses are in good condition, and cattle very good. There is. 
a kind of disease amongst pigs. They swell up under the chops, and have great difficulty in breathing, but 
it does not seem to affect their appetite much, although they decrease in weight a good deal. ; 


John Scott, Howick, Huron: The winter being mild stock seemed to thrive, and as nearly all stock is 
well housed throughout this township, we have turned out the best wintered lot I have seen since I came to 
this township twenty-three years ago. 


John McMillan, Hullett, Huron: Cattle are healthy, but in some instances young animals are lean. 
No disease has prevailed to any extent. Among horses there was a little inflammation of the lungs, caused 
by a cold or a sort of epizootic. 


Thomas Welsh, Huron, Bruce: Pigs have been decreasing in numbers the last year or two; they are 
scarcer than usual this year. 


Lewis Lamb, Greenock, Bruce: In general cattle are poor, but horses and sheep are in fair condition. 


M. J. Norris, Eastnor, Bruce: Live stock are in very fair eondition. There was no scarcity of fodder 
through the winter. 


A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: All kinds of live stock have stood the winter well, and look better this 
season than at any time in former years. There is no disease of any kind. 


John Pepper, Bentinck, Grey : All kinds of live stock are in good condition. A mild form of pink-eye - 
has affected horses in this locality. There has been plenty of fodder. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey : A few horses are very sick with distemper, but there are no deaths. 
Cattle are a little thin, but are doing well. Ewes are also thin in flesh in this neighbourhood, but there is 
a good supply of lambs. Spring pigs are very scarce. Hay has been selling at $10 per ton. 


George McLean, Oro, Simcoe: Stock have come through the winter in pretty good condition, though 
some are rather thin. There has been no disease among cattle or hogs, but a great many horses have had 
distemper. Hay and straw were scarce, and had to be got in the early part of winter, but with careful 
feeding and the fine early spring, stock have come out much better than was expected. 


Walter Scott, Nottawasaga, Simcoe: Live stock are in pretty good condition; horses good. Cattle 
thin, but strong, sheep and hogs have come through well. No disease has prevailed. There has been plenty 
of fodder but it is pretty well ate up. 

George Cowan, Innisfil, Simcoe: Live stock is in fair order ; horses good ; cattle thin but lively ; they 
got grass early. Sheep are in good order, No disease. Plenty of straw; hay scarce; in a good many 
points it was $14 per ton, and is now $10. 

R. Coad, Ekfrid, Middlesex : All kinds of live stock are in a good average condition. In my experience 
of farming for the last thirty years in Canada, and thirty in England, I am of opinion that this is the- 
healthiest country in the world for live stock. 


Richard Jolliffe, North Dorchester, Middlesex : Live stock good; no lack of fodder. A few cases of 
hog cholera were reported in the township; but it was confined to a few farms, and at present I think it has 
altogether disappeared. 

J. Grimason, Caradoc, Middlesex: The condition of live stock is pretty fair ; but not so good as I have 
known it to be ; some horses look thin; I see a good many cows thin; sheep on the road-sides do not look 
well; pigs are pretty good. : 

S. OC, Tuttle, East Oxford, Oxford: Live stock of all kinds are in a very fair condition. Some horses 
have died from the effects of distemper, and quite a number from inflammation. 


ence McFarlane, Norwich, Oxford: Live stock are better than last year. No diseases. Plenty of 
fodder. " 


William Brown, Blenheim, Oxford: Stock of every description is in good condition. There has been 
plenty of fodder ; no disease. 

Joseph Sifton, North Oxford, Oxford: The live stock all wintered well, and are now in good condition, 
Hog cholera attacked some animals and killed off a few ; there is, however, no trace of it left now. Every 
farmer I know off had more than sufficient fodder. 


Thomas A. Good, Brantford, Brant: Store cattle are rather thin ; horses are looking well ; sheep appear. 
healthy but are rather poor ; the lamb crop is good ; pigs are healthy now, none have died since middle of 
the winter. Pigs had the cholera in this vicinity for several months last fall and winter ; but it seems to be 
entirely gone now. Fodder was scarce, except turnips, of which there was a large surplus; hay was rather: 
scarce, and there was not too much straw. 


W. J. McLagan, Logan, Perth,: Live stock are rather thin owing to straw not being very good. There 
has been a very bad cold like distemper among horses. Sufficient fodder. 


Alexander Martin, Downie, Perth: Horses are in good order ; but cattle are not so good, they miss the. 
turnips owing to the failure last year ; sheep wintered very well, and pigs are healthy. There was plenty 
of fodder throughout the winter. 

John Booth, Maryborough, Wellington: All kind of stock are in good condition; no disease has. 
prevailed, and there has been plenty of fodder. 

J. H. Broadfoot, Nichol, Wellington: Live stock are very good, and there has been sufficient fodder. 
A few cases of pink-eye have occurred. 

Richard Blain, North Dumfries, Waterloo : Horses, cattle, sheep and pigs have all come through the. 
* winter very well. There has been a full supply of fodder. Hay at present plentiful at $8 to $10 per ton. 
_ Wm. Dynes, Mono, Dufferin: Cattle in general are poor ; other stock is fair. There has been no. 
disease worthy of notice, Straw and hay have been plentiful. 
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Matthew G. Varcoe, Amaranth, Dufferin: Live stock appear to be in fairly good condition. Horses 


look excellent as usual. The majority of cattle look thin, though strong and hearty. Sheep and pigs look 
well, There is a very material falling off in the number of sheep vompared with previous years. With 


a few exceptions there was plenty of fodder, hay being about $8 to $10 per ton, and plentiful in some 
localities. 


Isaac A. Merritt, South Grimsby, Lincoln : Live stock may be considered good. A sort of distemper 
has prevailed among horses, but no fatal cases to my knowledge. The distemper appeared in the latter 
part of the winter and lasted for about three months. A considerable amount of hay was pressed and 
shipped from this township during the winter and spring. 


D. B. Rittenhouse, Louth, Lincoln ; There are fewer sheep every year in this neighbourhood—one flock 
where five years ago there were two. 


T, A. Walker, Ancaster, Wentworth: Horses are in first-class condition, and cattle, sheep and pigs, 
fair. No disease. Hay and straw are almost used up, but there is plenty of oats and other coarse grain. 


} John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: There were a few isolated cases where pigs died with a disease where 
the symptoms appeared to be like the hog-cholera. Fodder of all: kinds has been plentiful. ~ 


W.5S. Buist, Albion, Peel: Horses look wel], although some have been sick with influenza or colds 


resembling distemper. Cattle, sheep and hogs are in good condition in general. There has been plenty 
of feed. 


D, James, Markham, York: A good many horses are sick. The spring weather opening so very warm, 
many were overworked, and a few died ; many are diseased. Cuarttle and pigs are in good and sheep are in 
‘medium condition, There has been plenty of feed. 


James McCullough, jr., Uxbridge, Ontario: Among farmers who keep their stock stabled and are 
good feeders, stock looks well. A good many of the farmers have sold their fat cattle, and some are just 
now being delivered at the railway station. Horses are in a good fair condition, but there is influenza in a 
few places. Sheep and pigs are about an average. There has been abundance of fodder. 


S. Beall, Whitby, Ontario : Live stock generally are in good condition. There has been considerable 
distemper among horses this spring—some very malignant cases, a number of horses having died after a 
very few days’ illness. Fodder does not appear scarce. 


Robert Hodge, Clarke, Durham: Live stock a little thin, but healthy looking ; a great deal of distemper 


has been recently amongst the horses and has left them a little weakened ; doing very well. Stock cattle 


are fair; sheep, fair; pigs, very well. There has been quite enough of fodder at fairly remunerative prices. 


R. J. Rutherford, Haldimand, Northumberland : Live stock looking rather thin at present, especially 
cattle and sheep, owing to lack of clover hay, very little of which was grown last year. There is an 
abundance of timothy hay and other fodder. Horses and pigs are generally in good condition. 


Jas. Roberts, Alnwick, Northumberland: Stock are generally thin; a great many have died. Horses 


were affected with distemper in winter; not many died here, A great many cows died in calving. Fodder 
has been sufficient. 


Wm. R. Dempsey, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Live stock are fair ; epizootic has affected some, 


horses. The winter seems to have been severe on cattle where they were not sheltered and properly cared 
for, and many are looking quite thin. Sheep and pigs generally are good ; hay is plentiful and cheap. 


Louis P, Hubbs, Hillier, Prince Edward: Live stock not so good as in other years. Oats being scarce, 
horses are poor ; quite a number of cattle died after calving ; sheep are looking well ; spring pigs are scarce. 
There has been plenty of hay and straw, but very little of oats, and that of poor quality. 


C, R. Allison, South Fredericksburg, Lennox ; Horses are as a rule in fine condition ; cattle not so 
good generally. There has been a disease of some kind, mostly confined to calves and young stock ; they 
would lose the use of their limbs and die quickly. Some thought the cause was the midge in the clover 
hay they were fed with. Sheep and pigs have wintered well and healthy. 


J. B. Aylesworth, Newburgh, Lennox: All kinds of stock came through the winter in good condition ; 
no disease and plenty of fodder. 


Thomas Andrew, Kennebec, Frontenac: Live stock, good; all wintered well, with no disease and 
plenty of fodder. The price of hay is $8 to $10 per ton: last spring it was $20 to $22, 


Wm. A. Webster, Lansdowne, Leeds: Cattle are thin in flesh, they went to the stables last fall not in 
good condition owing to cold, wet weather. Horses are good. Sheep and pigs have done well. There was 


abundance of fodder of all kinds. This township carries a large stock, and yet sold several hundred tons of 
hay to be pressed and shipped to Boston. 


Jno. C. Stafford, rear of Leeds and Lansdowne, Leeds: A good deal of distemper has made horses thin 
in flesh ; although well fed, cattle did not stand the winter well, but are brightening up the last ten days. 


G. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas : Horses are fair; cattle very bad; sheep poor and hogs good. 
Cattle have had something like a weakness in the fore legs, especially looseness of the bowels and general 
‘debility, some suppose a resultant of feeding diseased potatoes last fall. There has been plenty of fodder. 

_, R. Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Horses are good, but some distemper; cattle are in average con- 
dition ; ship and pigs wintered well. Plenty of fodder and no disease. 


D. B, McMillan, Lochiel, Glengarry: Horses, sheep and pigs are good ; cattle fair. No disease nor 
scarcity of food. 


Wm. Ferguson, Hawkesbury W., Prescott : Horses look very well ; cattle are poorer than I have seen 
them for some years ; sheep are fair; pigs very well kept. Some cattle have died: they take a weakness in 
the legs and become helpless. There has been plenty of fodder. Hay is selling here for $10 per ton. 


W. J. Summerby, Russell, Russell: There was something like the epizootic distemper this year, pre- 
valent a few years since, but more severe ; several horses died of it. 
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_ John O'Callaghan, North Gower, Carleton: Cattle, sheep and pigs all wintered well. There were a 
great many horses badly affected with a cough and a disease of the head something like the horse distemper 
of years ago. There has been plenty of feed of all kinds, 


Thomas Lett, Wilberforce, Renfrew: Some horses have had strangles. Some say there was more 
than strangles as quite a number of full-grown horses died from: it. They swelled in the neck or throat 
and it seemingly went into their brain. If it was only the strangles it was never known to be so severe. 
Just sufficient fodder and no more, 


Robert McLaren, Horton, Renfrew : There are some cases of glanders among horses in this section and 
Z think the public generally should be kept well informed of the danger of this loathsome disease. In two 
or three cases in this county men have taken it, and with one of them it has terminated fatally. Fodder 
was scant enough with some, but there was considerable pressed hay brought in by rail. 


Wm. McGarry, Drummond, Lanark : Stock came through the winter pretty well. Horses suffered with 
a bad kind of strangles and in some cases succumbed to the disease ; it was very general in this section, but 
has disappeared. Fodder was plentiful. f 


_ Sidney Barclay, Ops, Victoria: Live stock are above average. An unusual number of foals and mares 
died ; cattle are in fair condition ; no disease ; food sufficient ; not so many sheep raised as formerly. 


John Westlake, Eldon, Victoria: Oats were poor last year and so horses are poor; cattle are in fair 
condition ; sheep good. Hay and straw have been plentiful. 


F. Birdsall, Asphodel, Peterboro’: Horses are good; other cattle are a little on the thin side. Sheep 
‘are fair, no disease. Plenty of fodder of all kinds. 


M. McIntyre, North Monaghan, Peterborough: Horses, cattle, sheep and pigs are in good condition. 
There was generally a sufficiency of fodder throughout the winter. 


John H. Delamere, Minden, Haliburton: Live stock has come through the winter fairly well, being in 
much better condition than last spring. Sheep are doing well; last spring the greater portion of the young 
lambs were lost, but this season I have not heard of any. Owing to the severe lesson of last winter, fodder, 
which was apparently a little short in the fall, was economized, and the spring being a full month earlier this 
year there has not been any great scarcity. 

Dan. Williams, Glamorgan, Haliburton: All kinds of live stock are in fair condition. There is dis- 
temper in horses, and black quarter in cattle and calves; it is very fatal in calves. Fodder has been 
sufficient. 

Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: Horses look very well; cattle rather bad generally ; sheep, about 
ordinary condition ; pigs, very fair. There is any quantity of fodder, and no disease except ordinary horse 
distempter. 

Fred. N. Toye, Draper, Muskoka: All kinds of live stock came through the winter very well. I have 
not heard of any disease. There has been sufficient fodder with a small quantity left over. 


H. Armstrong, McKellar, Parry Sound: Live stock are better than usual. Few farmers here can yet 
afford to give the care necessary to make their horses look well, or in the way the best Ontario farmers gen- 
erally keep theirs. Cattle are strong and vigorous ; sheep are healthy, and there has been more than an 
average increase of lambs ; pigs look well. Fodder has been plentiful. 


Wm. Brown, Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma: All kinds of stock are good. No disease, and fodder in 
abundance. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


R. C. Taylor, W. Tilbury, Essex: Pasture very poor; dried up. Horses stand it better than cattle ; 
cattle quite poor ; sheep poor and troubled with grub in the head ; pigs require less water and swill makes 
them look better. Fat stock scarce ; dairy produce only butter, no cheese. Butter sold as barter at the 
stores ; at first over stock, but falling off. 


S. Russell, Orford, Kent: Pastures have been quite good until the last two or three weeks, when dry 
weather set in.- Live stock of all kinds is looking very fairly ; fewer sheep raised here than in former years ; 


I suppose it is on account of the low price of wool. Fat cattle are not abundant as many were forced on 


to the market during last fall and winter, and that at a sacrifice. Cheese and butter quite low in price. 


Jno. Bradford, Dunn, Haldimand: Pasture poor on account of drouth; horses in good health but a 
little thin in flesh owing to poor pasture; sheep looking very well; pigs the same. Fat stock—there are 
some very good butcher’s cattle, but not many heavy enough for export. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland : Pastures are nearly all dried up; horses appear in good condition ; 


 eattle are not doing as well as they might be ; sheep in good order ; pigs plentiful and in good condition, 
_ Owing to pastures failing beef cattle are not doing very well; dairy produce sufficient for the demand. 


_, Jno. Morrison, Plympton, Lambton : Notwithstanding the drouth the pastures have continued fair all 
season and all kinds of stock have done well ; creameries and cheese-factories have got more milk than ever 


Jefore in this section. 
E. Cooper, Howick, Huron: Pastures are very low on account of drouth; as a rule horses are good 


and well cared for in this township ; sheep are rather thin ; pigs are fed the whey of cheese-factories and are 
_ ooking well; not many fat stock give milk to cheese-factories. 


Peter Clark, Culross, Bruce : Pastures dried up; very little rain all summer, exceedingly hot during the 


day and cool approaching frost in the night. Stock thin in flesh, and milch cows failing ‘badly in the milk 
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A. Stephen, Sullivan, Grey: High pasture lands are very poor, owing to the drought. Low lying 
pastures are better. Cows and young cattle look well, in fact, horses, sheep, pigs and all live stock are im 
good condition. The fat stock did well on grass and were sold early in good condition. So far this has: 
been an exceptionally good season for butter-making. 


W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: Pastures are very fair owing to recent rains. Stock of all kinds are: 
looking well. We had the epizootic influenza in our stables among our horses pretty badly this spring,. 
but it has nearly disappeared. Its effects, however, are discernible on some of the horses yet. 


Wm. Black, Westminster, Middlesex: Pastures never had an earlier start and were luxuriant till the- 
advent of dry weather which scorched them so badly that they are now only beginning to recover. All 
kinds of live stock in good condition but prices are unremunerative. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: Cattle turned early on pastures followed later on by dry weather, 
have caused many fields to look anything but green, which places stock of all kinds only in fair condition ;. 
no disease of any kind reported. Since Prof. Brown’s address on permanent pastures, at our Farmers’ 
Institute last winter, a good many farmers have sown considerable, and I would like to see a space in your 
next circular devoted to permanent pasture so that those that are growing it now may report their sugcess,. 
and induce others to sow more largely, that every farm may have its five or ten acres of permanent pas- 
ture. I sowed two acres last may, cut it once and it is now making a fine growth in spite of the dry weather.. 


W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: Pastures were good in early part of the season, but are becoming” 
very brown now owing to the dry spell lately ; stock is looking well and promises to fill the stalls well. 
next winter. There seems to be a dwindling down of the dairy produce business, prices being too low to- 
offer much inducement. 


Robert Shearer, Niagara, Lincoln: Pastures completely dried up even where not eaten off, but owing 
to the very fine pasture early in the season stock are in good condition. Fat stock, however, are doing 
nothing now and the supply of milk and butter is falling off fast. 


W. M. Calder, Glanford, Wéntworth: Pastures have been completely used up for some weeks, and 
recent showers have not yet had the effect of restoring them sufficiently to meet the wants of the stock 
which, though partially hand-fed, has perceptibly failed in flesh. As a matter of course dairy produce,. 
under these circumstances, is neither so rich nor so plentiful. a 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton: The pastures are getting very bare and dry, but the second! 
crop of clover is growing nicely and there will soon be plenty of pasture. Horses, sheep and pigs look as: 
well as usual, and cattle, where no scrub bull is kept, look very well, but where a scrub is kept there is 
very little interest taken in the feeding of cattle. The scrub is nearly extinct in this township. There is. 
about the usual number of store cattle, but none fat at present, as nearly all the farmers stall feed during 
the winter months.- Nearly all the cream is gathered by cream wagons, either for the Experimental Farm. 
Company or one at Eden Mills. Quality of butter, excellent. 


George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: Pasture is getting bare owing to the drouth. The condition of 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs is very good, the pasture in the early part of the season being excellent. The: 
live stock, getting a good start, will be able to pe their own now when the pasture is getting short. Very 
little fat stock on hand at present, nearly alt being sold in June or forepart of July. Quite a large: 
quantity of butter is made in this locality but little or no cheese. 


_ Wm, James Grandy, Manvers, Durham: Pastures are in fair condition, caused by the abundance of 
rain. Live stock are in good condition ; fat stock are in good supply ; not many shipped yet. A creamery 


has been established in Bethany in which is manufactured. into butter most of the milk in the eastern part: 
of the township. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland : Since the rain pastures are improving. Live stock looking 
well; there will be a good many dry cows fit for the butcher shortly. We are principally engaged in the. 
manufacture of cheese here ; our prospects are better than last year. 


A. J. File, Ameliasburg, Prince Edward: Pastures have been good, and consequently all stock are: 
looking well. Very little stock fed for beef, but animals have matured nicely on grass to supply local’ 
demand. Milk also, owing to good pasturage, has been up to the average. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Pasture is good; all kinds of stock are looking well and free: 
from disease of any kind. Fat cattle not in much demand and prices low. Cheese-making is still on the: 
increase, nearly every farmer in this section sending more or less milk to the factory and receiving therefor: 
more ready cash than they do from all other produce sold off the farm, and at a time of the year when. 
farmers seemingly want money most. I do not know of anything in connection with farming of late years 
that has tended more to the prosperity and comfort of the farmer and his family than cheese-making. It. 
inculeates thrifty habits, early and systematic milking, improvement of stock, taking better care of them,, 
increasing the number of cows over fourfold, increasing the fertility of the soil, infusing a spirit of 
emulation—neighbor vieing with neighbor as to whose herd gives most milk per cow, relieving the house- 
hold of a large amount of heavy work as in butter-making, allowing more time for the cultivation of the: 
mind, etc. These are only a few of the many advantages obtained. The quantity of cheese made and the 
price are in excess of last year. 


A. Harkness, Matilda, Dundas: Pastures are unusually good, as we have had abundance of rain with-- 
out any floods either to overflow or make the fields too soft, and all classes of live stock are in good condition.. 
The butter and cheese product will be unusually large ; the same is true of beef. 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry: The pastures are all that could be desired—green and sweet... 


All kinds of stock are in good condition. This year is favorable for dairying, but the cheese factories do not 
get over half what they got last year on account of low price. . 

J. Shields, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Pastures never were better than they have been; an ample: 
supply of rain the whole season. Stock look healthy ; dairy products were never better. 


Henry Armstrong, Clarence, Russell: Pastures are good and live stock are in good condition. The fat. 


stock in this township are very large and in good condition also, 
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Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Pastures good and stock of all kinds in first ratecondition. Fat stock 
and dairy produce plentiful. ‘ 


John Whelan, Brudenell and Lynedoch, Renfrew : Pastures have been in excellent condition all summer’ 


and as a consequence all kinds of stock are in excellent condition—fat and healthy. I never saw grass for” 
pasturing better in this part. ; 


W. Patterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Stock of all kinds look well and the cheese-factories are getting a. 
good supply of milk. 


D. Kennedy, Otonabee, Peterboro’: Pastures so far have been very good this season, Horses, cattle,. 


pa ae pigs are all in good condition. The dairy produce has been large; the season as .been very 
favorable. | 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Pastures now are excellent—unusually good. The late rains 
have kept them green and growing, and cattle are in fine order. The same may be said of sheep. Not 
much fat stock here—all sold. Dairy produce—there is considerable butter being made of fair quality. We 
export largely. It is rather better than usual. 


R. Blair, Carling, Parry Sound: Pastures good and fresh ; horses, cattle, sheep and pigs in good order. 


ee are a large number of fat cattle running in the bush, There is a good deal of butter made but little 
cheese. . 


R. F. Ogle, Campbell and Carnarvon, Algoma: Pasture good ; live stock in good condition ; consider- 
able fat and store cattle will be shipped this fall. Butter in abundance; no cheese. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


_ Lewis Simpson, South Dorchester, Elgin: Pastures have been good all through the season. Stock of‘al3 
kinds look well. Cattle and hogs shipped extensively. Butter, there is none. There are no creameries in 
this part. Cheese is the main product as far as the dairy is concerned, 


Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Short-horn grade appears to be the favorite, but I believe that it is. 
owing to the steers making much more valuable beef. 


Sheldon Ward, Malahide, Elgin: A mixed farming is done in this section. Cheese factories are welll 
patronized. Nocreameries. I think creameries would be a great improvement, as they would reduce butter-: 
making to a system and the product command a better price. 


William W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk : Fall pastures are very good. Stock is in excellent condition.. 
Fattening stock are doing as well as I haveever seen them do. Wecan spare large supplies. Dairy supplies: 
seem to be getting more evenly balanced. Butter—what is made—is a better quality and bring a fair price. 
Cheese, also, is now paying equally well. Well selected Short-horn grades are the favorites. 


C. Riselay, Bertie, Welland: Fall pastures aburidant. Live stock in good condition. Ample supply 
for home consumption. Grade Short-horns are in greatest favor. Holsteins and Jerseys are being” 
introduced. 


Charles Gale, Sombra, Lambton: Part of June and July I had to feed my cattle hay ; the pasture was. 
brown ; cattle ate leaves from the trees as far as they could reach in bush pasture. For want of rain many 
farmers drove their cattle three and a-half miles to River St. Clair to drink ; many hauled water four miles. 

for family use. 


Alex. Drummond, Howick, Huron: I anticipate a shortage of fodder in this section this winter. Many 
farmers have sold off a number of young cattle, which is a great loss to the county. These cattle ought to 
be all kept and fed either for the home or foreign market. 


John Scott, Howick, Huron: The butter in the township is all home-made, there being no factories, 
consequently there is but little choice butter made, and that which is good is generally taken to the store 
and traded for the same amount of goods per pound, as the waggon-grease kind, with which it is very- 
often mixed by the storekeeper, and then sold for butter, both farmer and storekeeper suffering badly. 
Cheese is managed by the factory system and pays very well. 


Henry Doupe, Usborne, Huron: There has been a cheese factory in dperation for the two last years ; 
it got burned last August. Ata farmers’ meeting, held for building again, all voted for a creamery except: 
one, which shows they consider that butter-making is more profitable than cheese-making. 


James Johnston, Carrick, Bruce: Pastures have been good this fall. Cattle have done well this fall,, 
-and are in good condition to go into the stables. Sheep are healthy and in good condition. Hogs the same.. 
A fair supply of cattle. Short on sheep and hogs. A larger percentage of the farmers’ milk now goes to 
the butter and cheese factories in this township. I think, for the whole season, there is not much difference: 
as to money directly received from either, but the patrons of the creameries have the advantage of having 
the use of the skim milk. In the first of the season the butter gave the best money return, and in the latter: 
part cheese was ahead. I think the creameries in the whole season, taking everything into account, have 
paid better and are more popular. We have two creameries and two cheese factories. 


Walter Hartman, St. Vincent, Grey : The most popular cows are Short-horn grades, although there are: 
a few Jersey grades here that give good satisfaction. 


John Black, Bentinck, Grey: We have a creamery here and also a cheese factory. Some prefer selling 
the cream, while others think selling the milk pays best. My own opinion is that where a creamery is: 
conducted in a proper manner it pays the farmer better to sell his cream and feed his milk to calves and pigs. 


A. Elliott, Artemesia, Grey: I am of the opinion that there should be some system of butter inspection 
‘i nstituted other than that which now prevails, viz.: inspection by store-keepers. If there was a competent. 

inspector in each village or town, and farmers would sell their butter on regular market days—say one day 

-In each week—it would have a tendency to drive bad butter out of the market, and better prices would be- 
realized for good. 














W. W. Colwell, Essa, Simcoe: There are very few first-class dairy animals kept in this section except 
good grades; Ayrshires, Holsteins and Jerseys all have their advocates. 


Malcolm Campbell, Ekfrid, Middlesex : Fall pastures are good and live stock in good condition to begin 
‘winter. Most of the cattle fit for market have been bought up. Hogs and sheep are scarce ; lambs bring a 
:good price and so do hogs. The manufacture of milk into cheese is very remunerative ; butter is only made 
3for home use. The Short-horn and native cows are in great favor for dairy and beef. 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: The dairy industry is flourishing ; nothing to grumble at 
except the short pastures and scarcity of winter provender. The cutting box will be a great institution this 
winter, and with cheap bran and coarse grains every particle of rough straw and old hay may be utilized. 
Cheese is the favorite as compared with butter, except with stock-raisers. The best dairy cow is the kind 
that the Live Stock Journal calls a scrub—a breed without a pedigree, but looking like an Ayrshire grade or 
an improved Jersey—although a dash of Short-horn blood is liked by a good many on account of their 
ultimate destiny. 


Wm. Elliott, West Williams, Middlesex: The dairy industry is extensive ; butter far exceeds cheese in 
quantity. We have only the Short-horn grade. 


Thomas Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Fall pastures are rather poor this season. Live stock in general 
will be somewhat thinner in condition this year than usual for winter feeding. The prospect of supplies of 
all-kinds of meat for the home market is good, but I think there will be fewer fed for the old country 
market. The produce of the dairy this year is going to be small, compared with other years, the dryness of 
mid-summer being the chief cause of the shortage of the make of cheese, and little or no butter being made 
during the cheese season. The Short-horn grades are the favorite breeds. There are some beginning to try 
the Holstein grades. 


E. H. Brown, E. Nissouri, Oxford : The grades with one or two crosses with other breeds are preferred. 
Jerseys and Holsteins are being introduced.’ 


Thos. Page, Wallace, Perth: Fall pastures have been quite fresh up to date, but now may be considered 
exhausted. During the past week several droves of fat cattle, sheep and fat pigs have been sent away by 


rail. Drovers are buying up everything available. 


T. McCrae, Guelph, Wellington : Pastures very good. Live stock good where cared for: others thin ; 
feeding commenced for early sale for June; mostly not yet tied up. Sheep and hogs—about_the usual 
quantity. Only one creamery—at the Model Farm—and it is said to have done fairly well. No cheese 
made near here. ‘ 


John Rea, Eramosa, Wellington : Pastures are poor owing tothe dry weather in July and August, and 
fields but short. Store cattle are thin for the season : there will be a good number fed in winter, as turnips 
are plentiful and grain is cheap. Hogs not plenty. There is no cheese factory in this township, as stock- 
raising is well attended to. The only butter factory in this section is at the Model Farm, Guelph. Short- 
horn grades are decidedly the favorites. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Pastures pretty good this month; all stock rather thin. Fat cattle 
for export are stabled in stone basements about the 1st of November and fed until the 15th of May. Sheep. 
and lambs nearly all sold at improved prices. No hogs fed for market except those fed on whey at the 
factories. There are not so many cows kept as last year. Our butter factory is a failure; they do not get 
half the quantity of milk they used to get a few years ago. Our butter-makers invariably get first prizes at 
our Al shows. Grade Short-horns are mostly kept ; we are trying the Holsteins, but they don’t fill the bill 
any better than the grade Short-horns. 


A. G. Muir, N. Grimbsy, Lincoln: Fall pastures are generally good, and cattle look well; few sheep 
and hogs are grown. Not much interest taken in fattening stock except by a very few farmers. 


W. CG. Ingelhart, Trafalgar, Halton: Pasture short ; progress of fattening slow ; plenty of store cattle 
jut not many fat. Few sheep kept ; hogs well forward in fattening. The principal dairy industry in this 
section is producing milk for the Toronto market. Still there is considerable excellent butter made, but 
not much cheese. Grades of Durham and Ayrshire are the favorites. 


Angus Ego, Georgina, York: Pastures are very poor this fall, owing to the dry weather this last summer, 
and they have never recovered. Live stock are pretty thin; grass-fed beef is not very good this season. 
‘Sheep are some better ; they will do on short grass when cattle will not. Hogs are doing well, but rather 
scarce ; many are taken away from this part ‘‘alive,” and on foot. I am inclined to think the surplus of this 
place will not be large. Butter is not over plentiful on account of the shortness of grass. I am only aware 
of but one family that makes cheese; and cheese factories there are none in the township. The prevailing 
breeds are Short-horns and grades with eommon cows, although for dairy purposes they are rather inferior. 
But the people here are very much given to raising beef. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: Dairy industry in a depressed state by low prices. More attention 
given to butter than cheese. Short-horn heretofore in most demand; lately increased attention is being 
given to Ayrshire, Jersey and Hereford breeds. 7? 


F. C. Sibbald, Georgina, York : No cheese factory in this township ; not much dairying done. Cattle 
mostly bred for beef—almost altogether. Short-horns or grades between those and the common cow are the 
favorites. 


Henry Glendinning, Brock, Ontario: The condition of cattle in general is thin, owing to the drought 
in the early part of the fall, which dried up the pastures. There will be a plentiful supply of cattle for 
winter and spring markets. The dairy industry in this section is almost exclusively butter-making, and 
that followed on the old plan of each farmer’s wife making her own and believing it to be the best. The 
whole system needs renovating ; the factory or creamery system should be established. _ . 


R. S. Webster, Scott, Ontario: Pastures very poor. Live stock in rather poor condition off the grass. 
‘The root and other crops being good, progress will be made in stall-feeding during the winter months, but 
no cattle or sheep fit to sell off the grass. No hogs ready for market yet, not as many as usual being fed, as 
prices have been ruling low. . ; 
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R. Osborne, Clarke, Durham: Plenty of butter for home use, but no farmers go into butter-making 


extensively in Clarke. We use the Short-horn grade more for beef than butter, but some of them are good 
for the dairy. 


William Windatt, Darlington, Durham: We have had abundant rainfall since harvest, consequent] 
pastures are good and stock in good condition ; prospect of an abundant supply for market. 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: Fall pastures are excellent ; cattle, sheep and hogs are in prime 
condition, and the prospect of supplies for market is good. There is neither a public dairy nor cheese 
factory in this township. The breeds of milch cows in most favor are Durhams and grade Durhams. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland: Pastures very fair; plenty cf grass-fed cattle and sheep. 
Hogs—sufficient being fed for home consumption. The dairy industry of Seymour is principally cheese ; 
will yield about $6 per standard of 3,000 lbs. Milk—more than last year. 


C. R. Allison, South Fredericksburg, Lennox: The dairy business is confined wholly to cheese in this 
part, no butter being made, except before and after the cows are taken from the cheese factory. Short- 
horns and Holsteins are being introduced. 


R. J. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Frontenac: Pastures were generally good, not as luxuriant as they often are, 
but the herbage is sweet and stock look well. There are but small stocks of butter on hand ; the demand 
has been equal to the supply. The cheese industry absorbs the milk supply to a large extent. The cows 
are mostly grades of Short-horns, Ayrshires, and common Canadians, with some fancies. 


Alexander Ritchie, Storrington, Frontenac: The gentle rains and warm weather of September and 
since made pastures good. Stock would have been in better condition if farmers had prepared for the 
drouth. They should have sown corn and other stuff for green feed. 


D. J. Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: Pastures,are excellent ; stock look well and are fattening well. 
There will be a good supply of cattle, sheep and hogs for market. Butter is not made in any quantity ; 
cheese is all the rage; every farmer patronizes the cheese factory. Ayrshire and grade milch cows are in 
the greatest favor for dairies and give the best result. 


M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac: Pasture the best for many years ; cattle and sheep are fattening 
fast, affording a large supply for market. No hogs are raised, except for local consumption. Large quanti- 
ties of butter are exported in comparison with cheese. There is but one cheese factory and that is open but. 


- four months in the year. The most popular cows are Ayrshire crossed with Devons, 


Thomas Andrew, Kennebec, Frontenac: This is a good pasture county for cattle and sheep, especially 
the latter ; sheep do well here ; from springs and lakes the country is well watered and pasture is plentiful. 


Gideon Fairbairn, Edwardsburg, Grenville: Cheese is more remunerative than butter at present. The 
favorite cows are Ayrshires, although Holsteins appear to be coming in favor for the past two years. 


John Ferguson, Wolford, Grenville: The condition of fall pastures is good ; live stock in fair condition, 
that is cattle and sheep ; hogs are not raised here as largely as formerly, pork being so low farmers cannot 


make it pay. The product of butter is very small as compared with cheese. We have three cheese factories 


in this township manufacturing the milk of at least fifteen hundred cows; butter would not be more than 


_ one-fourth of the dairy product. Holstein and Ayrshire are the breeds most in favor as milkers. The 
Holstein bids fair just now to supersede all others. 


James Clark, Kenyon, Glengarry : Fall pastures are not as good as usual. Live stock in good order to 
begin the winter ; sheep all marketed ; hogs in abundance, the supply exceeds the demand. In the dairy 
business cheese is the sole production, no butter being made to any extent. Ayrshire and Short-horn mixed 
seem to be the favorites here, as they serve for dairy purposes and beef at one raising. 


John Shields, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Not much butter is made here this season ; mostly cheese. 
There are very tew well-bred cattle here, although a few of our farmers are purchasing some thoroughbred 
stock. Cannot say particularly what breeds are best liked here; from what I can learn the Ayrshires are 
considered the best dairy cows ; the few who are raising for beef prefer the Short-horns. 


John McCleland, Darling, Lanark: Fall pastures look well. Live stock are not looking as well as 
might be expected. The grass seems to be lacking in substance. Nearly all farmers in this township make 


_ butter, but a good many favor the cheese. There are no cheese factories here. 


“A. R. Kidd, Dummer, Peterboro’: Owing to the plentiful rain fall, the pasture is splendid and, as a 
result, live stock of all kinds look well and the prospect is a good surplus for market. 


James 8. Cairnduff, Harvey, Peterboro’: Pastures very good this season; the rain kept them green. 
Live stock in good condition. Very few fattening cattle here; the drovers buy them up as stockers and 
ship them south and west.. Hardly enough sheep and hogs here for home consumption ; none for market. 


Charles R. Stewart, Dysart, Haliburton: Both pastures and live stock are in fair condition. Nearly all 
the fat cattle have been sold. Sheep are not plentiful. No cheese made here. The export of butter has 
been very large. Short-horns or Durham grades are the best ; Polled Angus have just been introduced. 


J. M. Ansley, McDougall, Parry Sound: Pastures good ; live stock in good condition. Owing to the 
large rains and vast supply of water, cattle here fatten easily without any attention from owners. Sheep 
and hogs are scarce. There will be plenty of beef, but large quantities of pork must be imported. Dairy 
produce (butter) low ; there is a good quality made, but a great portion would be culled very closely if put 
in competition with the better portions of Ontario. Our facilities for a supply are beyond the average, 
considering that there is abundance of pasture, feed and water, but quality is not what it should be. Cheese 
is not made in this vicinity. I would like to see the creamery butter system introduced here, as I believe it 


, would tend to give a good quality of butter and increase the value of the dairy products of this district. 


\ 
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CHEESE. 


The low prices of 1885 lett the cheese industry of the province in a depressed state 
at the close of that season, and although a revival took place last year it set in at too 
late a date to permit of a full recovery. It was not until July that the demand became 


active in England, and although selling rates were satisfactory from that time forward ~ 


the average price for the season’s make fell considerably below the prices of 1883 and 
1884, And although the number of factories was increased, the depression of 1885 had 
also another effect ; it led many farmers to withhold their patronage from the factories. 
The average number of patrons per factory last year, for 455 factories making complete 
returns, was 51, and the average number of cows 322; whereas the average number of 
patrons for 433 factories in 1885 was 61, and the average number of cows 358. Asa 
consequence, the production of cheese per factory last season was less than in the previous 
one, although the better prices came very near to making good the value of product per 
factory. The following table (which is an estimate of the product of all factories in 
operation, computed from the data of those which made returns) presents a comparison 
_ of results for four successive seasons : 


























, Averages, 
— 1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1883-6. 
No. of factories in operation.. 770 752 751 635 727 
| Pounds of milk used.... ....| 654,703,243 | 733,487,254 | 685,964,727 | 539,696,197 | 653,450,355 
Pounds of cheese made ....... 63,721,621 | 71,209,719 | 66,939,573 ) 53,518,032 | 63,845,986 
Value of cheese ........%...4. $| 5,893,818 5,781,569 6,998,889 5,589,339 6,065,879 
Value of cheese per Ib.... 2. cts. 9.249 Sale 10.456 10.445 9.501 
Pounds of milk to 1ib. of cheese 10.274 10.300 10.248 10.085 10.235 
Value of product of 100 Ibs. of 
CAVALRY SCs oe A EA Cea ea cts. 90.02 78.83 102.03 103.56 \ 92.83 
Average per factory, of— 
Milk sedi. ects. lbs. 850, 264 975,315 913,402 849,915 898,831 
Cheese*made ....... .lbs. 82,755 | ~~ = 94,694 89,134 84,272 87,821 
Value of cheese .........$ 7,654 7,688 9,319 8,802 | . 8,344 














This is an estimate based on returns of milk used, cheese made and sales value of cheese 
at 626 factories. The product, it will be observed, is nearly 7,500,000 pounds less than 
in 1885, but the higher prices enabled manufacturers to realize $112,000 more in 1886 
than in 1885. Compared with 1883 and 1884, however, the value of product is relatively 
much less,—being only $300,000 more than in 1883 although the quantity of product 
was greater by 10,000,000 pounds, and $1,100,000 less than in 1884, when the product 
was only 3,200,000 pounds more. A comparison made on the basis of 100 pounds of 
milk shows that the value of product in 1883 was 103.56 cents ; in 1884, 102.03 cents ; 
in 1885, 78.83 cents, and in 1886, 90.02 cents. A further comparison of the quantity 
and value of product per factory shows the lowest average of both to belong to 1886, the 
highest average of quantity to 1885, and the highest average of value to 1884. But 
although the product per factory was nearly 12,000 pounds more in 1885 than in 1886, the 
value per factory was greater by only $34. In 1884 the value per factory exceeded that 
of 1886 by $1,665, with a product larger by 6,379 pounds; and in 1883, with a product 
larger by 1,517 pounds, the excess of value was $1,148. For the four years the yearly 
average of product is shown to be 63,845,986 pounds, or 87,821 pounds per factory ; and 
the yearly average of value $6,065,879, or $8,344 per factory. 
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In the following table a more accurate comparison of results in the four years is made 
from returns of factories giving complete statistics of the quantity of milk used and cheese 
made, the sales value of cheese, the number of patrons of factories, and the number of 
cows whose milk was supplied : 

















{ 
ee 1886. 1885. 1884. 1S8S ao arene: 
No. of factories returned...... 455 433 445 385 430 
/ Quantity of milk used ..... Ibs.| 404,036,443 | 436,335,359 | 426,260,665 | 327,353,679 | 398,496,537 
Quantity of cheese made... “| 39,361,482] 42,479,047 41,595,027 | 32,495,811 | 38,982,842 
Total value of cheese ...... $ 3,646,564 3,446,514 4,357,208 3,396,882 3,711,792 
TINO, OF, WAGTORS..9\. 5:54.08 «sles e710 23,244 26,300 24,015 VOT 23,339 
‘| No. of patrons per factory..... 51 61 54 51 54 
ENO LOMMCOW Sisk ie esa 6 oa odlee' 146,325 154,824 158,366 | 117,577 144,273 | 
No. of cows per factory....... 322 358 356 305 336 
Average yield of milk*per 
COM ane cine Porters ots Pi cahte's lbs. 2,761 2,818 2,692 2,784 2,762 | 
| Average product of cheese 
ee nertchwelle oo. c4h. « 269.0 274.4 262.7 | 276.4 270.2 | 
Average value of product | 
PIG TOWNES ahs cone al Sie'ot =o $ 24.92 22.26 27.51 | 28.89 25.73 
Average return for each 
ROUEOM TT HL teint cielte aetsles 3 $ 156.88 131.05 181.44 171.59 159 .04 
Average No. of working days. . 156 157 159 156 157 














These returns embrace about sixty per cent. of all the factories in operation each year, 
and the totals and averages under each head of comparison are either taken or computed 
from the statistics of factories returned. The number of patrons, as well as the number 
of cows whose milk is supplied to a factory, cannot be stated with absolute exactness, 
because no factory can hardly maintain a steady uniformity of either number throughout 

the making season. The schedule calls for the averages of each for the season, and it 

may be assumed that these are given in the returns with a very close approach to 

accuracy. The length of the factory season, as the last item of the table shows, is nearly 
constant—ranging in the four years from 156 to 159 days. In some portions of the 
province the season.is longer than in others, and in the same district some factories are 

kept open a longer time than others ; the length of the season, as given in the table, is 

the average for all factories and for the whole province. Last year’s was three days 
shorter than that of 1884, but only one day shorter than the average of four years. The 

average number of patrons per factory was ten less than in 1885, and three less than in 
1884. The average number of cows per factory was also less than in 1884 and 1885, 

being 34 below the former and 36 below the latter year, but it exceeded the average of 

1883 by 17. The average yield of milk per cow for the season shows that the best record 
was made in 1883 and 1885, and the poorest in 1884—the yield per day in each of the 

‘two former years being 18 pounds, and in the latter year only 16.8 pounds. In 1886 the 
yield per day was 172 pounds, which was also the average of four years. The best of 

these is a low average, and there is ample scope for levelling upwards. A yield of 25 
pounds per day for the factory season of 157 days ought to be reached without great effort. 
The eastern and western dairy districts still present interesting points of comparison. 

The following table gives the statistics of factories making complete returns in the 
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principal cheese-making counties in each district—127 in the western and 184 in the 


eastern counties : 














| 3 Yield of milk per 
4 ms No. : cow per 
Western. me e BCS. Milk. Cheese. Value. 
| an) Season.| day. | 
lbs. lbs. | — Ibs, Ibs. $ 
Biginiveyia. evneaaee 171 3,991 | 12,067,538 8,024 17 C7 1,150,058 | 109,194 96 
Norfolk Aen eo 160 3,903 | 10,599,268 BTV ch ted 7a@ 1,021,499 97,613 87 
Lambton..... 150 | 3,718 | 10,193,741 | 2,742] 18.3 958,819 | 92,713 68 
Huron yesr eo to 140 4,119 | 11,087,129 2,692 nO 1,052,164 | 108,086 82 
Bruce Hii eee aie 142 4,384 | 11,538,351 2,632 18.5 1,116,297 | 109,610 78 
Middlesex 77 aut 172 9,437 | 29,459,080 | 3,122 | 18.2 2,773,919 | 267,947 79 
CAR EOI Ne Dal Uo. We ee: 179 | 15,743 | 49,184,268 3,124 | 17.4 4,720,715 | 450,357 64 
\aicl dRS  U RS a 155 7,265 | 20,891,844 2,876 | 18.5 1,989,347 | 195,179 69 | 
Wellington: os) cac'. 146 3,571 9,895,607 23778) | 19,0 949,526 91,460 25 
Totals and averages| 163 | 56,131 | 164,916,826 | 2,938 | 18.0 | 15,732,344 11,517,115 48 | 
Eastern. 

Northumberland ...| 156 4,573 | 138,524,493 2,957 | 19.0 1,330,572 | 115,188 95 
Prince Edward..... 150 3,149 8,162,309 1° 2,593") 47.3 800, 668 68,600 27 
Lennox & Addingt’n| 149 5,596 | 14,820,447 2,648 | 17.8 1,458,476 | 128,694 36 | 
Frontenac’. 2). o..)., 144 2,951 7,227,451 2,449 | 17.0 688, 960 61,639 06 
Leeds & Grenville..| 159 | 21,055 | 59,042,424] 2,804/ 17.6 5,867,552 | 526,464 29 
Damark oi). 144 3,766 9,792,553 2,600 18.1 979,059 | 86,561 00 
Peterborough ...... 148 2,805 7,098,680 7 2.707) 18.5 729,453 | 65,842 61 
Hastings). 60.0005 2 162 13,385 | 38,638,804 2,887 17.8 3,937,685 | 342,593 94 

Totalsandaverages 156 | 57,280 | 158,802,116 21721) 2138 15,792,425 |1,395,584 48 

































































The number of cows is nearly equal in both groups; the average yield of milk per day is- 
one-fifth of a pound in favor of the western cow, and the average working season of 
factories is seven days longer in the west than in the east ; yet with an advantage of 166 
pounds in the yield of milk per cow, or 6,114,710 pounds in the aggregate, the cheese 
product of western factories is less than that of the eastern factories by 60,081 pounds. 
This is due, as has been shown in previous reports, to the superior cheese-producing quality 
of eastern milk. Taking the factories which have made full returns in the same groups 
of counties for four years, the average quantity of milk required to makea pound of cheese 
in each of the districts is shown in the following table for each year and for the period.,, 
computed from the total quantity of milk used and of cheese made: 
































Western Counties. Eastern Counties. 

Year. . ; 
in Milk used, | Cheese made, | lbs. Milkk= | Milk used, | Cheese made, | Ibs. Milk= 
lbs. Ibs. 1 lb. Cheese. Ibs. lbs. 1 lb. Cheese. 
| oo | | nes ht Sh GT Re fee 
1883 128,875,665 12,467,389 10.3372 | 111,748,070 11,404,714 9.7984 
1884 174,642,274 16,675,134 10.4732 | 164,915,219 16,488, 206 10.0020 
11885 176,197,628 | 16,835,301 10.4660 | 170,819,421 | 16,910,855 10.1012 
$43 164,916,826 15,732,344 10.4828 158,802,116 15,792,425 | 10.0556 
Totals 644,632,393 61,710,168 10.4461 606,284,826 | 60,596,200 10.0053 











For the average of the four years it appears that the quantity of milk required to make 
one pound of cheese is nearly half a pound less in the eastern district than in the western, 
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and for the four years’ make of the western counties, giving the returns used, this means: 

2,720,000 pounds of lower production. A further comparison of the industry i in the two: 

districts is presented in the following table, showing totals and averages for 1885 and: 
' 1886 and for the period 1883-6 : 





























2 - Western Counties. Eastern Counties. 
1886, 1885, 1883-6. 1886. 1885. | 1883-6. 

No. of factories in operation........ 218 227 225 319 283 278 
No. of factories making complete 

POGUET Saersteh cs so): cto ms deitara avalite 127 138 134 184 176 169 
Averages per factory of— | 

PMEPLECCUISEUR. 1S: 5 cout Weattre Pek Prisha 1,298,550 | 1,276,794 | 1,229,639 | 863,055 | 970,565 | 903,045 

NEORE MADE: ne itdat estos le caniall 123,877 121,995 117,775 | 85,828 | 96,084 | 90,257 

Valine Of CheesOms oi xieet ois 11,946 10,193 11,586 7,585 7,553 8,302 

INO. OL: PALVONs acetate Gat ee 73 76 73 46 53 47 

NOs Of, COMB IA. ethic etel fie nia cxhol 442.0 424.3 41720 ).811.3 |) 348.4.) °39777 
Yield of milk per cow— 

HFOLINESCHEOM A ee ees ee uk 2,938 3,009 2,948 2,772 2,786 2,755 

MVEA VE mer IC chao «ale asdis Bea. os 18.02 18.64 1814 LTT aR a Le 46 
Product of cheese per cow— 

For the season........... “ae 280.28 287 .54 282.41 | 275.71 |.275.81.| 275.38 | 

ONAN cr! ARO: ou e/d ai EE. Sh B hay p: 1.78 1.74 eae 1.72 1.74 
Value of product per cow— : 

Hor, the séasou 2 i o60504 24%. age 4 $ 27 .03 24.02 27.78 '' 24.36 | 21.68 | 25.33 

ORO AY 7.1 seh Ake roe orbs) a8 othe cts. | 16.58 14.88 17.10 |, 15.62 | 13.55 | 16.05 
Average No. of days worked....... | 163 162 162 156 160 158 

















Here in the averages per factory, the yield of milk per cow and the product and value of 
product per cow the higher figures are found almost uniformly in the western group of 
counties, the one’ exception being under the head of daily product of cheese per cow, in 
which the averages for the four years are equal. 


BUTTER. 

The number of creameries in operation in the province during the past year was 47, . 
being 20 more than in the season of 1885. Returns have been received from 31 of these, 
two of which make cheese as well as butter. The returns are presented in detail by 
counties in table x111., showing the total product to be 823,853-pounds of butter and 
96,156 pounds of cheese, and the total value of product $166, 327. The average price of 
the butter ranged from 16.3 cents in Norfolk to 21.87 cents per pound in Dundas, or 


~ - 19.52 cents for the province, as shown by the returns of sales made. The cheese realized 











only 53 cents per pound, which is doubtless a good enough price for the skim-milk article. 
_ Two establishments reporting the combined industries used 1,285,234 pounds of milk, 
_ ‘the product of which was 31,242 pounds of butter and 96,156 pounds of cheese, valued 
at $11,832,290. Six other creameries also collected the milk, using 3,826,623 pounds to 
make 147,144 pounds of butter, valued at $30,348.46. The average quantity of milk 
used to make one pound of butter in these creameries was 26 pounds, whereas in the: 
combined establishments the quantity was 41 pounds ; but while the value of product in 
the former was 79.33 cents per 100 pounds of milk, its value in the latter was 92.06 cents. 
_. This shows a balance in favor of the ened manufacture of about 12? cents per 100 


@ 
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pounds of milk, and it appears by the report of the Experimental Farm creamery that the 
value of the buttermilk is only 24 cents, being .64 cent per pound of butter product. 
‘The following table gives the statistics of twenty establishments in 1886 and of eight in 
1885 which gave complete returns under each head of the schedule, together with averages 
‘for the four years, 1883-6 : 





Butter making. Butter and Cheese making. 





Schedule. pie cree 
1886../.| 1885. “| GPR} 168, td BS aT ae 
1883-6. 1883-6. 
a re Pn pe PO | | aS ey eee eS eee eee eee eee 
Number of creameries........ 20 8 1 2 2 1 
| Number of patrons........... 1,642 671 77 $5 101 50 
Number'of cows..........0.3 7,580 3,490 363 525 606 293 


| Quantity of butter made ..lbs.| 616,054 | 272,972 29,005 31,242 27,873 14,568 
Quantity of cheese made .. “ |..........].. bg PS PS Ne a et 96,156 | 126,591 61,688 

















Value of product ......... $ 120,466 54,011 5,785 11,832 13,402 7,600 

Value of product per cow— | 
Pér. season ves ss ttt ne $ 15.89 15.48 15.94 22.54 22.11 25.94 
Pernay inn uule a ates cts. 12.41 11.16 12.36 14.54 14.36 1Gere 
Average date of opening ..... May 19 May 14! May 20 May 1 May 3 May 3 
Average date of closing. ...... Oct. 16 Oct.25| Oct.18 | Oct. 31] Oct. 26 Oct. 29 
155 


Average No. of days worked . 128 | 139 129 155 154 


‘The number of cows whose milk or cream was supplied is the average for the season, but 
obviously it cannot be considered an exact number. No patron, possibly, supplies the 
milk of the same number of cows regularly throughout the milking season, while some 
patrons for various reasons supply for a part of the season only. Still the average 
number is no doubt very nearly correct, as comparison of the averages of value and 
product for the several years appears to establish. For 1886 it is 379 for each creamery 
making butter only, and for the four years 1883-6 it is 363, whereas the number of cows 
whose milk was supplied to cheese factories was only 322 in 1886 and 336 for the average 
of four years. The yearly average value of product per cow for the four years from the 
creameries was $15.94 and from the factories $25.73; this difference is not owing 
wholly to the longer season of* factories, for while the value of daily product at the 
factories is 16.39 cents it is at the creameries only 12.36 cents per cow. For the 
creameries making butter and cheese the average value of product per cow for the four 
‘seasons was $25.94, and the average per day 16.73 cents. 


W. W. Wells, Woodhouse, Norfolk: I have no doubt that our factories would be largely benefited if 
inspected by a good, practical inspector of dairies. What we want is legislation that will bring the manage- 
ment of factories under the practical science of dairying. 


Arthur Simenton, Seneca, Haldimand: Our factory worked well the whole season, and paid remarkably 
well during the latter half of it. It has been running two summers, and, I think, will bea paying industry. 
There are several private factories in this township, each having about twenty cows. Butter has paid well 
‘during the last season, the principal market for it being Hamilton. 


Charles Gale, Sombra, Lambton: But for the poor pasture of June and July there would have been 
“twice the quantity of cheese made here. The cows, for want of good food, failed to give much milk. 


George Buskin, Artemesia, Grey: The Markdale factory has closed its term of three years, and the 
Flesherton factory its term of five years. Of late they have only wiggled along. The cost of running was 


heavy, and many patrons are not, satisfied with the amount they received. I think it will be hard to start 
anew next summer. a 


John Glaspell, Tiny, Simcoe: There is neither a cheese factory nor a creamery in this township. A 
movement was made last summer to start a creamery, but few took any interest in it, and so the matter 
was dropped. 
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Thomas Mitchell, Dumfries N., Waterloo: There is no creamery or cheese factory in this part of the » 
‘county. The majority go in for a kind of mixed farming, stock-feeding being one of our principal indus- 
tries. We raise what we can and buy good grains in the fall. My next neighbor often feeds as high as 
two car loads per annum. 


Edward Halter, Waterloo, Waterloo: I do not think there is a creamery or cheese factory in our 
township. Guelph, Galt, Berlin and Waterloo consume all the butter we can make, and high prices are 
generally paid for a good article. This township is well situated as to local markets. 


Thomas Shaw, Binbrook, Wentworth: There is not a cheese factory or creamery in this hard clay 
township, and there never has been. 


John W. Findlay, Scarboro’, York: There is no cheese factory or creamery in Scarboro’, but consider- 
-able quantities of butter and cheese are made, and a great deal of milk is sent to Toronto—once a day in 
winter, and morning and evening in summer. This pays the farmer better than butter or cheese. 


“ Simpson Rennie, Searboro’, York: I do not know of such a thing as a cheese factory or creamery in 
ithis township. The farmers either make their own butter or send the milk to Toronto. I may say that a 
eo portion of the farmers here are feeding cattle, the most of which are shipped to British markets in 
‘the spring. 


Samuel Taylor, Mara, Ontario: There is not, I am sorry to say, one creamery or cheese factory in this 
- whole section, and because of no business-like way of marketing butter—or making it, for that matter—it 1s 
wnremunerative in price and unsatisfactory in quality. 


F. Kosmack, Admaston, Renfrew: There is no cheese factory or creamery in this township. Several 
attempts have been made to establish a factory, but owing to the peculiar circumstance that the great 
‘majority of farm buildings are placed at the end of the farm furthest from the main road, it would be too 
expensive to gather the milk. 


Donald Grant, Monck, Muskoka: There is neither a creamery nor factory in this township, nor in any 
township of the district. I consider it a great drawback to this part of the country, particularly the lack 
of a cheese factory, as I have not the least doubt it would pay all parties well. 


Edward Bray, Stephenson, Muskoka: There is no factory or creamery in this neighborhood. The 
nearest factory is at Huntsville, six miles distant, but it has been closed for two years. It was in opera- 
tion only one year, and the shareholders lost by it, the farmers not co-operating heartily with them. I 
think that the cost of delivering milk and the insufficient number of cows were the causes of the failure. 


THE APIARY. 


The reports from the apiarists of the province were extremely contradictory as to the 
success of their industry during the past season. Some correspondents stated that the 
honey yield was an unusually large one, that bees swarmed well and were in fine condi- 
tion for winter, while others in the same township complained that the very opposite 
condition of things prevailed. Taking the province as a whole, however, the favorable 
reports were in a decided majority, and the yield of honey may be described as from fair 
to good.’ Bees generally came out of winter quarters in better condition than for several 
years back, though a few apiarists lost a large portion of their stocks owing to the severity 
of the weather, The early part of the season was generally favorable to the production 
of honey, owing to the abundance of bloom of one kind and another, and even In many 
places where the subsequent drouth almost put an end to honey gathering, so much had 
been stored in the time of plenty that both the bees and their owners had a fairly good 
supply. Other apiarists, however, whose swarms were dependent on buckwheat and 
other special blooms, which completely failed in many places, were not so fortunate, and 
with them the supply was deficient. Bees swarmed fairly well in the early season and were 
reported in good condition. The area of apiculture appears to be extending in the 

province, notwithstanding that some old apiarists have given up the industry, owing to 
the fatality of recent winters, and the fact that the low price of honey—eight to ten 
Sents per pound is a figure frequently quoted—is very generally complained of. 


FROM THE AUGUST REPORT. 


Dan. Stewart, Tilbury W., Essex: They have been very prolific ; increase three to one, The honey crop 
was good in the forepart of the season ; apple bloom, white clover, and the forepart of the linden crop, good ; 
later part of linden crop short by drouth. 
S. Russell, Orford, Kent: Bees wintered well. I started with six colonies and have twelve now. 
Extracted 875 Ibs. honey. One of my neighbors has increased from nine colonies to fifty by natural swarm- 
ing. This is what I would call ‘‘swarming to death.” Honey sells (extracted) from ten to twelve cents 


‘per lb. 
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_A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk: Where attention has been given them they have multiplied very 
rapidly, and in a measure recompensed for the heavy losses suffered last winter by some bee-keepers, and 
the yield of honey promises well by the close of the season. ‘ 


F. A. Hutt, Stamford, Welland: The bees have been healthy, very prolific, and have gathered more 
honey than last year up to this date. Our apiary has doubled and has carried in upward of 1,600 lbs. of 
honey from 22 colonies. 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: Bees have not turned out as well as was expected; a few frosty nights: 
when the white clover was in bloom affected the product. Basswood did not amount to much. Colonies 
would average from 75 to 100 lbs. each, 7. e. ordinary strong colonies. Swarming commenced earlier, but. 
they did not swarm so much this season. No disease beyond the usual spring dwindling. 


R. A. Brown, W. Nissouri, Middlesex : Where bees were stimulated with feeding last fall and early 
spring they swarmed well, but otherwise have not more than averaged one swarm each. Product smallest. 
for years. Only the early swarms give a surplus; the late ones won’t have half enough to winter them. . 
The true way of success with bees is to feed some each day for the last two weeks of September and the 
first two weeks of October. This makes them breed, and those young bees are the only ones ever live ¢0 do 
any work the following spring, as every old one will surely die before they can get anything to do in the: 
spring. / 

F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford: The general complaint last spring was that bees were weak, not so. 
-_much in the wintering, but their condition last fall was not conducive to breeding late. Some have not. 
made up their loss ; they were very slow to swarm. Those who increased at all got no honey; honey poor 
crop ; 20 lbs. per colony. 


Christian S. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: Bees left winter quarters very weak, have not swarmed very 
often. The honey crop was light. The time that white clover and linden was in bloom it was too dry and 
honey will be below average 


H. A. Walker, sr., Hope, Durham: The best year for increase and honey that I remember. I have 
oe old hives which have given three swarms and 50 lbs. of comb honey, and my stock has increased from. 
to 50. 


Wm. Kyle, Williamsburg, Dundas: Although the white clover has been plentiful in the fields beyond 
any year In my memory, the bees have done very poorly, owing I think to the cold season. 


R. Lawson, jr., Lanark, Lanark : Last winter was a hard one on bees in this locality. Some lost half, 
and some were left without any. Very little swarming; what honey there is is good quality so far. Bee- 
keepers here think it will be a poor season for honey. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: I know of four bee-keepers here: know them personally ; heard no 
complaints. They got them well through the winter ; honey will not ke an extra great crop, yet satisfactory. 
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HORSES. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the numiber of Working Horses.. 
Breeding Mares and Unbroken Horses in Ontario in 1886; also the totals for the five years 1882-6. 




























































































| Totals. 
Workinyi| Breeding | Unbrokenim..<= acaicer ecb 
COUNTIES. , 
Horses. | Mares. | Horses. | ige¢ | 1gg5. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. ” 
Bissex Wess eaciee lees is serene 7,187 2,825 4,356 14,368} 14,112} - 14,385} 14,362) 11,752: 
ROI da eee sesulorssotiaiecvetetehers 9,390 3,623 5,451>| 18,464, 17,184) 15,949) 17,329) 14,304 
MOAN oo eS sia. 4 sl apaleletn is to 7,664 2,299 3,886 13,849} 13,675| 13,266) 13,904) 12,9389» 
ENGLLOLIE UE uiecdeeeenc susterebey ent 6,319 1,985 3,306 11,610! 11,491; 11,540) 12,110! 11,015 
Pals andes sccikie ess scshoca ee 5,427 2,116 3,243 sted 10,394} 10,841 9,787 9,055: 
Welland Vneainces Sx olevercelerll ile 4,901 oe MOE LS 2,558 _ 8,872 ___ 8,502 ___ 8,185 a 8,432 __ 98,046. 
AREAL eh ae sso 40,888 | 14,261 | 22,800 | 77,949) 75,408; 74,116] 75,924] 67,111 
Aariocvon mies aton ye cerersieas 7,076 2,453 3.953 |+ 13,482) 18,127) 13,726) 12,493) 11,481 
EL URGM My eee Mek « egelesitets | 12,351 5,846 8,651 26,848} 26,478) 25,460; 26,831) 22,484 
OB 61 ey geese ice Soper Rtae CRC SORED ___9,900_ SST O;OL aden (hele __19,549 __ 18,584 __ 17,228 ate 16,161 
POCHIS taRee Corelaa el elcche > 29,327 12,160 18,392 eet) __ 58,189 ie 56,414} 58,424; 50,126. 
Rey cuts epee ace hin whate'staseaniies 12,467 4,843 6,493 23,803; 23,402! 21,758) 23,292) 22,316 
RST GOB! ck bibetns 6 fee ets etehats 12,149 nl) 54,889 eg LUyeSl f _ 23,025 __ 22,652 21,558 __ 22,585 20,163 
Parbotals Gees Soe. stiles ___ 24,616 9,232 | 12,980 | 46,828] 46,054| 43,816} 45,877! 42,479" 
MTA LeSeX Nea ratesie seers 18,515 5,242 7,522 26,279) 26,651} 25,066} 25,649) 23,743. 
Oxfords bony sae Oars 9,472 3,212 4543 | 17,227! 17,149} 16,151] 17,721! 16,594 
PB PAING aks ceteeesat oicie evel chore ds forte 5,241 1,501 2,633 9,375 8,824) 8,860 8,838 8,201 
Perthy ca. s Mawar Aivies 9,037 DOE 5,005 17,799; 17,906, 17,420} 18,535} 16,018- 
Wellington ..........+6... 11,064 4,147 5,617 20,828} 20,273} 19,351} 20,848} 18,866: 
IWiA ter lOO acionleicie + stanton 7,164 2,124 2,813 12,101; 12,066; 11,742} 12,177} 11,288. 
Dufferin... ....esee+ seeee ___ 4,190) 1,645 | 2,010 | 7,845) 8,402) 7,734) 7,846) 7,208: 
MPatail Giese oveace so taceaen 59,683 21,628 30,143 | 111,454 111,271 106,324; 111,614) 101,913 
| Bybatcre) i MPa an Hoo Gti ao 5,243 1,476 2,476 9,195 8,304 8,509 8,639 7,736: 
Werntworthis.5.5.)s free fede 6,777 2,022 3,162 11,961} 11,698} 11,561} 11,698) 10,712 
PPA GOMe tae sieuers elem saelerac 4,854 1,574 2,314 8,742 8,125 8,152 7,943 7,010" 
PEC liet ay abe cites es oottcricente 6,419 2,288 3,153 11,860} 11,378); 10,983) 11,256! 10,283 
VIOL erecta shone. @ semreatie 11,890 5,289 6,890 24,069] 24,259) 22,424) 23,621) 22,063 
)INGATIO fe cues betes ks cures ees 8,701 3,958 5,362 18,021} 18,148} 17,791; 18,789) 16,390- 
SPDT EEV ATI ere teehee ste ort oh ocdcece 7,897 2,591 4,664 15,152} 14,154) 13,916} 14,018) 12,973 
Northumberland.......... 9,200 2,484 5,000 16,684, 15,911} 15,425) 15,069; 12,958 — 
Pre MO WALG. o's2' sc crosses ne See on wee 3,082 _ __ 10,520 10,101: 9,224 bs 9,917 ___ 8,640 
PE atals et sed. ss chsie te 66,553 ___ 23,598 36,053 _ 126,204 _ 122,678! 117,985 120,945 109,265 
Lennox and Addington ... 5,878 1,512 2,746 10,136 9,870 9,244 9,519 9,570° 
Frontenac .....i.....6206 5,251 1,759 2,649 9,659 8,791 8,155 8,768 9,432" 
Leeds and Grenvilie ...... 9,974 2,949 5,473 18,396} 17,340) 16,518) 17,713; 15,372: 
MP aNGAS calere oee a ev aE. 6 4,098 1,299 2,251 7.6481 7,691| 6,976]. 7,711! 6,562" 
Stormont cliesceseteis ealetestels 3,098 | 1,316 2,251 6,665 6,609 5,808 6, 399 6,084 
(Sen garry ake est. e he. 3,800 1,769 2,694 8,263 8,293 7,882 8,709 7,989" 
WAV ESCOLL metas elke cored che ahots 3,032 1,469 2,031 6,532 7,039 6,211 7,128 6,439» 
HRANSSOLL i Minh: Or ke Cotaahe sels 2,124 944 1,283 4,351 4,539 4,404 5,402 3,665 
GBanlevbon ees ad os pre ewe oie 7,244 2,464 3, 622 18,330} 12,802} 12,819} 12, 875) 11,475- 
PROTEC W. de taasetets 5 elec meat emens 5,783 1,996 2,659 10,438} 10,120 9721 9,848 8,167 
Vaanar kewSAnies bie sc eicln eG 5,752 1,559 2,499 9,810 9,844 “t 9,151 9,803 8,273 
Potala mest. eee) sh 56,034 | 19,036 | 30,158 | 105,228} 102,938] 96,889} 103,868] _ 93,028. 
PW TG HOLL Ai akon scstoe ee lerlsina nes 6, 267 2,165 3,355 11,787| 12,249} 11,184 13,173 10, 953 
Peterborough...........5. 5,448 1,548 2,634 | 9,680] 10,307| 9,015} 9,170] 9,184 
Haliburton sy... ss weed te 540 123 144 807 876 793 851 . 969° 
PTAStINGS «v.10 s «0 SoA 9,183, 2,305 _ 4,304 A 15,842 __ 15,616 16,420} 16,569} 15,897 
Totals...» cseseeseee | 21,488 | 6,191 |" 10,487 |” 38,066] 39,048) 87,412] 39,763| 37,003 
Muskoka ...... rman. 1,123 491 439 |.' 1,983!-  -1,893] 1,725) 1,644) 1,312 
PAVOV MOUNG La oss ete ots 454 | 180 204 838 863 981 887 446. 
Wizomia Oiniuec.asahahe 566 293 361; 1,220] __ 1,067 791) 47187 921 
Mokalesd hie tck fC seae 2,143 894 1,004 | 4,041! 3,823, 3,497] - 3,718) 2,679" 
GISSE\ a, 300,682 | 107,000 | 161,967 | 569,649|........|......-. aly Tea i ee 
LORS OO mae ye 311,587 95, 963 POLE DOR suse DDSLSOO Ts OGM al. i clear ts | areae eines f 
THe PROVINCE 4 1884...... 303,474 93,910 T38509%) : lh De ee ee DOO, DOG) ARIES). . Vise en 
ESBS A es 349,552 87,380 1238 20M) EASA Feel 0S. ree a, 60,133 jreseeees 
1882 336, 932 70,596 QG;O7G6 Gh. Lae UR ae ares Sateen |. melee poe | 503,604 
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CATTLE. 


TABLE No. II.—Showing by Gounte Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Oxen, Milch. 
rae Store Cattle and young and other Cattle in Ontario in 1886; also the totals for the five years 














































































































































































































vi 2 
un 2 2 E 28 Totals. 
S ie) n s 
CouNTIES. B S a 7 S28] aos | 
86 ue B65 | BSs | 1886. 1885, 1884, 1883. | 1882, 
S | = na > 
| | en cs OND | TNE ST 
Pigsex as 329! 12,202! 7,453} 15,360 35,344 33,859 33,626 30,247 25,292 
Rent 0. 00b 172} 19,094) 13,584] 26,971 59,821 56,699 54,511 53,504 43,949: 
igi 5-24. 323} 16,555] 11,593) 22,294 50,695 48,744 48,423 48,021 46,167 
Norfolk ...... 618! 14, 545, 5,923] 14,600 35,686 36,666 34,725 33,742 30,250: 
Haldimand... 133| 12917 6,581; 15,983 35,614 32, 626| 31,121 27,959 24,424 
Welland ..... 319, 9,060] 3,220 9,424 22,023 21,548) 19,610 19,586 17,133 
Totals...... 1,894| 84,373] 48, __ 48,354} 104,562 ___ 239,183] 230,142) 222,016] 213,059! 187,215. 
Lambton..... 52| 17,180) 13,727} 26,848) 57,807 55,626 61,236 52,687, 47,791 
Huron .....;. 381 30,910] 27,845} 48,679 107,815] 107,070] 104,649] 100,888 81,804 
BCUCe el. k ____ 879} 25,186] 20,169 38,775 85,009 81,604 80, 870, 78,822 ML eis 313 
Totals... .,. _1,312| 73,276] 61, 741 114,302! 250,631) 244,300) 246,755) 232,347; 190,908 
Grey.........| 1,785] 31,570] 25,492! 47,182; 105,979} 105,615} 105,762 97,797 84,336 
Simcoe....... | 787! 22,996; 17,524 31,010 72,317| 73,458 70,702 66,464 55,726: 
MNotals ss: .. ___2,572| 64,566] 43,016} 78,142] 178,296) 179,073| 176,464) -164,261| 140,062 
Middlesex 63] 35,426} 33,680] 48,228! 117,397; 113,183) 113,868) 104,803 96,448 
3 ’ 
Oxford | 05.2; 133) 32,964] 13,544] 26,887 73,528 71,871 70,388 69,872 62,233 
Brant. .52502. 53| 10,236] 5,921, 12,708 28,918 27,307 25,529 23,845 21,859 
Perth ......:. 87| 24,593| 19,289, 34,518 78,482 79,491 76,413 73,411 60,730 
Wellington .. 341; 25,662} 17,627; 36,846 80,476 78,555 78,100 72,987 66,181 
Waterloo..... 85] 13,874} 6,243} 18,118 38,320 36,992 36,655 34,789 32,305: 
Dufferin ..... 342| 9,040] 7,699] _ 13,727 30,808 31,408 30,932 28,042 24,548 
Rotalas is ed lO4 ~ 151,795] 104,003] 191,027) 447,929) 438,807| 431,885} 407,749! 364,304 
Lincoln ...... 221; 9,062| 2,546) 9,622 21,451 21,194 19,319 19,479 16,254 
Wentworth 153! 13:777| 5,905} 14,292 34,127 32,748] . 31,362 29,493 25,968 
Halton ...... 935} 9,461! 7,275! 12,403 29,3741 29,488 27,070 24,379 22,351 
Beeli sae 34/ 12,119] 7,968} 13,602 33,723 31,328 30,351 26,681 24,171 
York ... 120) 20,562} 10,033} 20,110 50,825 51,029 47 425 45,662 40, 405 
Ontario ...... 120] 16,039] 11,152] 24,673 51,984 50,007 50,911 47,911 42, 675 
Durham...... 178} 12,618) 9,172} 17,376 39,344 36,574 37,264 34,173 32, 490 
Northum’land. 404| 18,612| 7,977| 17,375 44,368 44,893 42, 638 40,109 31,801 
‘Prince Edw’d. 48! 9,920; 2,984] 8,603) 21,555 19,041 17,335 16,326 14,726. 
Totals! i 5). ~ 1,518} 122,170} 65,012) 138,056 826,751 316,302| 303,675] 284,213) 250,841. 
Lennox & Ad. 308| 14,789]  7,266| 12,774 35,137 32,290 29,256 25,747 24,417 
Frontenac.... 291| 16,199] 5,828] 14,529 36,847 30,682| 31.177 30,687 32,174. 
Leeds & Gren. 163] 42,916] 10,727] 25,093 78,899 75,989! 74,680 70,973 61,972: 
Dundas ...... 44| 16,698] 2,972 9,574 29,288 28,460 26,512; 26,265! =: 21,692 
Stormont..... 38| 14,8091 2,776! 7,405 25,028 26,659 29, 849 23,157 20,464 
Glengarry .... 15| 16,985] 3,132) 10,682 30,764 32,525 30,912 29,744 27,289 
Prescott ..... 44| 11,726} 3,164) 8,339 23,273 23,893 20,819 19,434 17,399 
Russell....... 24| \ 6,975| 2,611) 6,345 15,955 16,764 15,627 16,347 10,395, 
“Carleton ..... 81| 20,489] 10,362) 17,935 48,817 45,176 45,133 43,468 37,743. 
Renfrew ..... 211| 15,729] ° 9,032} 18,073 43,045 44,665 42,468] 44,383 34,303: 
Lanark .:.... 71| 18,558} 8,488) 18,006 45,123 43,983 44,789 41,377 35,542 
Totals...... 1,290 195,823} 66,358! 148,705| 412,176] 401,086] 384,215) 371,582 323,390 ; 
istoria ..... 262) 12,689! 8,373} 16,087 37,411 40,710 37,014 34,631 28,998 
Re cohorciph: 545| 12,608} 6,898] 13,665 33,716 36,640 32,735 31,145 27,010 
’ Haliburton... 399| 2,055 9271 2,920 6,301 6,499 6,246 5,711 6,322 
‘Hastings..... 1,401] 29, 899] 8,875) 20,388 60,563 56,089] 59,052 59, 967| 58,052 
Morals cack} ae, ames ~ 57,251| 25,073| 53,060] 134,991) 139,938] 185,047) 131, 454 "£115,382: 
; koka..... 961; 4,177| | 2,413) © 5,303 12,854 13,651 13,437| 11,032! 7,356. 
eae cad): BOL 1,483) aun 625) 92,804) (6,113 6,131 6,435 6,761! 3,233. 
BAS eOITANs 9:<i 50's 660; 1,983, 1,284] 3,322 7,249 7,050) 5,741 6,155 | 3,621 
Totals...... 7) 2,192) 7,648) ° 4,522 10,929 25,216 ~__ 26,882) 25,613) 23 23,948 948 14,210 210: 
; (1886| 14,414| 746,897) 418,079 TARE ZB5Ih 2, OLSHTSI, sus cit Lee yee aay ea ie a Re 
3 15,302! 750,005 373,856| 837,317].....0..+: LO 76480 bss naa nealeeee ct. «sh «bette cue 
ren ! ice 16,793| 710,519} 384,453] 813, joni Pee ah ial eke LG GAGES essa h Ree 
ince, | 1883} 17,071] 690,437 391,471) 799, 634 POON Aaat Olt. Tp ak ph OST ot ee as 1898 G13) Sanne. 
ae 14,5661 669,629 279: 2081 620008 ci Wea Biles. dee atte baat pie eeeacte «ott DOSGBL 
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SHEEP. 


‘TABLE No. III.—Showing by Gaunty Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Coarse 
and Fine Woolled Sheep in Ontario in 1886 ; also the totals for Be five years 1882-6. 







































































| Coarse Woolled. | Fine Woolled. Totals. 
COUNTIES. mn oan 5 nor 
ver nder ver nder 
1 bai (-|hiyeanse|aayearield tear. 1886. | 1885. 1884, | 1883. 1882, 

Hssex: >. /./. 13,248} 7,996) 3,443) 2,839 27,526 25,879 24, 074 22,537 21,124 
Kents 5. -,.. 14,930} 10,050; 4,320; 3,169 32,469 36,706 37,428 40,875 39,951 
Dak WEE 13,861 9,383 3,763 3,061 30,068 34, 854 46,753 44,957 50,432 
Noriotk' 53/3, 11,191} 7,424) 5,037) 3,525 27,177 28,875 32,997 34,397 36, 680 
Haldimand. 13,596} 10,009) 3,726) 2,614 29,945! 32,809 38,545 35,797 36,559 
‘Welland . 8,531; 5,844; 5,907) 4,271 24,053; 27,595 25,735 23,769 23,325 

Totals...) 75,867] 50,206) 26,196) 19,479) 171,238| 186,718) 205,582| "202,382 "208,071 
Lambton... 17,19Bi~ 512,443); 410,009). 1 5,197 36,344 41,316 55,462 49,751| 55,778 
SParon sh 39,616} 26,657] 7,570} 5,480 79,323 85, 677 97,356 98,200 96,400 | 
Bruce’... «4. 40,544; 24,988) 6,289) 4,288) 76,109 ___ 83,190 86,176 86,538 84,705 

Totals....| 97,295] 64,088/ 17,428) 12,965) 191,776) 210,183] 238,994] 234,489) 236,883 
“Grey, 4.255% 58,504! 36,050} 10,482 6,748 re Tey. 784, 122 E Pieaaet 130,775 119,182 118,210 . 
miMCOe. +... BT TAO em OLD LST 10; 909 va) Zea 07 77, 621 84, 882 82,709 73,7 758 70,260 

Totals ook oe 96,244 __57,565 __ 21,391 __ 14,205 205 ___ 189,405 405) 2 207, 207,313 213,484) *1 ¢ 192,8 890 188,470 
Middlesex. . 25,966] 17,258} 5,410) 3,558 52,192 61,468 72,194 81,563 92,616 | 
“Oxford ..... 11,298 hol 11. 5,944 3,910 28, 923 34, , 145) 40,333 44,461 52,096 | 
Branton oc. 9,881} 6,616} 3,823) 2,826 23,146) 26, 763 27,352 29,447 34,467 
Perth.) ws. 27,054 19,310) 4,512) 3,533 54,409) 56,217 63,599 68,271 72,905 
Wellington . 37,422; 23,308; 9,228) 6,041 75,999 87, 412) 94,515 88,367 87,097 
Waterloo... 15,204) 8,895} 6,783, 4,792 35,674 40, 722 40,601 42,204 44,982 
Dufferin... 15,414] 9,821) 2,772).__—«1,799 29, 806 36, 282 35,204) 30,526 30,899 . 

Totals... dee 142,239 239 792,979 ~~ 38,472 3, 47.2 26,459 459 __ 300, 149 ___ 343,009 009 __ 873,798 798 384,839 415,062 
Lincoln ....! 7,778 773 Oe B81 ~~ 3,198 198 2,637 637 "18,919 919 1 1828 241 19,304 20,273 20,634 
‘Wentworth. | nt, 958; 7,312! 3; 297 2, 420 24, 987 2b, 648 28,605 30,435 31,026 
Halton....... | 9,720 5,689 13 837 1,611 18, 857 21, 099 22,795 21,470 24,073 
‘Peele ation | 13,408 8,687 3,414 2,340 27,849 26,676 29,412 27,937 31,113 
VSP ome. ont - 19,020} 11,099; 10,114) 6,830 47,063 51,871 49,438 52,031 | 55,861 
‘Ontario ,... 18,577; 10,164) 9,390! 6,644 44,775 45,788 50,394 49,966! 50,202 
Durham.... 18,238 9,934 2,862 2,409 33,443 34, 338) 40,159 36,948| 39, 957 
Northum’d . 16,998} 9,842) 3,550) 2,197 32,587 38, 785 39,738 36,217 38,747 
Prince Ed.. 6,153} 3,465) 3,891 1,582; _—-15,091 15, 529 17,638 19,727 21,464 

Totals... Fi howlb ts 121,845 845 “771,603 503 ~ 41,553 28,670 263,571 277,975 297,483 __ 295, 004 313,077 


Lennox & A 14,041 8,105 4,665 2,227 29,038 27,070 27,732 29,577 | 31,030 
































Frontenac .. 14,924] 9,413] 4,579] 3,306 32, 222 34,180 33,051 36,229! 42,834 
Leeds & G.. 31,865| 18,575] 7,779] 4,706 62,925 66,677 75,681|\  76,498| > 76,537 
Dundas .... 9,016} 5,518} 2,463} 1,821 18,818 20,104 20,691 25,239 21,737 
‘Stormont. ..| 7,810] 3,910) 2,472 879 15,071 16,464 15,501 18,506 18,756 
Glengarry .. 12,806}  4,180/  3,650| 1,697 22,333 25,716 25,117 27,970 30,942 
Prescott... 9,590| 5,478} 2,115 930 18,113 21,840 21,039 20,046 19,710 
Russell. .... 8170} 4,594] 1,577 714 15,055 14,094 15, 655 15,839 12,376 
‘Carleton ... 25,145} 11,993} 6,131/ 3,468 46,737 44,035: 56,018 53,160 61,256 
Renfrew ... 99,594] 15,215} 6,825) 3,745 55,379 57,427 67,827 59,480 52,442 
Lanark..... 29,414] 17,195} 4,808|-2,743| 54,160 60, 078} _ 63,160 61,473 55,353 
Totals....| 192,375] 104,176; 47,064) 26,236) 369,851) 387,685) 421,472} 424,017| "422,973 
Victoria....|. 17,765; 10,499; © 3,303) 2,701 34,358 38,624 40,313 36,596 36,532 
Peterboro .. 14615] 7,143] «1,694 873 24,325 31,881 32, 378 30,565!  .30,765 
Haliburton . 1,943! 1,094 713 372 4,122 7,262 5,636 4,830 5,215 
Hastings ...| 22,884) 12,139} 5,871) 3,015 42,859) 45,851) 43,775 47,44] 48,958 
Totals... 56,657) 30,875} 11,171! 6,961} 105,664) 123,618) —_122,102| 119,432; 121,465 
Muskoka... 4,620/ 2,709} 1,500} —- 1,085 9,914 10,314 10,500 8,960 5,986 
Parry Sound 1,294 "740 797, 362 3,193 3,952 3,557 2,659} —«-1,268 
Algoma .... 2,726) 2 2129) 799 534) 6,188} 4,838] 3,811) 4,112) 2,058 
Totals. . i 8,640} 56,5781 3,096) 1,981) 19,295 19,104 17,868] 15,731| 9,302 
(1886] 790,652} 476,970} 206,371] 136,956] 1,610,949|..........J.... ene! hn ye ere 

Tue | 1885] 908,762} 547,952] 176,248] 129,643].......... 1;750,605| Gute ean eee Shee 
Prov- 4 1884; 994,608] 595,996] 176,341] 123,788] ..........].....2.ee. SOOT Satta I) oe ee, 
INGE. | 1883} 1,048,080) 4580, 005] \'150, 281) 995/328] 6) lizes heiss's vie pean eereaeicmren S68, 084 lo ane 
("1889/ daw 938.1431 '.676,69) 1789951 127,490) Jct cee lies ida cement te ae e 1,915,303 
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PIGS. 
TABLE No. IV. Se aieiny by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Pigs (over 
and under 1 year) in Ontario in 1886 ; also the totals for the five years 1882-6. 
1886. Totals. 
COUNTIES. 0 . 
oe | At coakael Co 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882, 
<a e rieC  | ae ats — |——— , —_ | —— —_ | —__ 
BsseX 0.2.0.0... 0-2 eee eee 11,904 | 35,520 47,424 | 44,061 | 43,069 | 43,328 | 36,598 
Kent . ........ ese ee eee 10,716 | 39,996 | 50,712 |. 42,515 | 40,687 | 44,485 | 36,062 
PASM om aes viele die «e's os 6,893 25,939 32,832 26,450 26,839 32,752 31,002 
Norfolk ................040. 4,446 | 18,557 | 23,003 | 22,381 | 93851 | 24:404| 24°502 
Haldimand................. 3,745 | 14,839 18,584 | 16,858 | 17,736 16,653 | 15,828 
(Cle STB el 1,829 8,974 | 10,803 | __ 10,737 11,269] 11,498] 12,760 
Totals................ 39,583 | 143,825 | 183,358 | 163,002 | 163,451 | 173,120 | 156,752 
PATRON. O - s rnn eas es | * 4,192) 15,067 19,259] 16,944 | 20,251 | 18,548 | 17,084 
Huron ..............7 +++ | 6301 | 21,396 | 27,717 | - 28,675 | 37151 | 343264 | 29° 969 
BrUCO™ ese hehe cee 5,576 | 17,390 | 22,966 | 24,090 | __- 30,119 | 29,012 | 27,688 
Totals.. .... ... 2646. 16,089 | 53,853 69,942 | 69,709 | 87,521 | 81,824 | 74,041 
Enc po aE a ee 3,038 | 28,409 | 36,447 | 35,275 | 44,594 | 40,279 | __ 36,999 
COG ots Nl ke ae 10,826 | 28,920 | 39,746 | 42,488. | __47,117_ 42,553 | 41,055 
Totals................ 748,864.| 57,829 |” 76,193 |-_-77,768 91,711 | 82,832 | 78,054 
WE OeROx tre aos fae oe 7,864 32,010 39,874 35,147 39,395 42,941 39, 456 
moni eas) Leas 5,918 | 23,662 | 29,580 | 25,858] 27,121] 31,320! 30,680 
Prantee = shea tas so. haee 2,249 | 10,628 12,877 | 18,223 |. 15,946] 13,9830] 15,003 
Patebiee 0d satires.) ous 5,892 | 17,613 | 23,505 | 21,133) 25,201 | 25,509 | 24.996 
Wellington lice... occasn 6,087 | 24,463 | 30,550] 29,947 | 35,532 | 32,515 | 31,451 
RWategioo yest as... 3.2cAb, 2,571 | 12,965 | 15,536] 15,507] 18,681] 16,232| 14936 
Weeoran dhe. as... Soot 3,676 | ___ 10,404 14,080 | 14,952 16,879 14,603 | 14,461 
PPotalseice sonst eT .5 34,257 | 181,745 | 166,002 | 185,767 | 178,755 | 177,050 | 170,213 
Bienes Watts cee en 2,277 | 11,858] 14,185} 13,179] 12,850! 13,088} 12,540 
Sventworth), 080.5, et: 3,418 | 13,398 16,816 | 15,908} 18,388] 19,529] 18,796 
Peron Oe ki tees 2,165 8,862 | 11,027 | 11,603} 12,711) 11,315] 12,565 
eee Ns oT ilstices dae boo ck 3,835 | 16,966 | 20,801 | 19,866 | 20,456 | 19,007} 172451 
amie fue be. 3 Ter 6,228 | 32,339 | 38,567 | 34,850] 38,002) 35,856 | 35,543 
Grewia... Oe. 6,179 | 20,124 | 26,303} 24,894 | 26,631] 27,084] 26,152 
Dera Me ks 4,130 | 12,717 16,847 | 17,596 | 23,116 | . 18,813] 19,568 
Northumberland ........... 5,153 | 12,866 18,019 | 19,106 | 20,992 | 20,377 | 19,698 
Prmee Edward .h.- 0.55... 1,782 5,717 | 7,499 | —6, 931 8,372 | 7,719 6,848 
PG talete le ike 5 so te} 35,167 | 184,847 | 170,014 | 163,933 | 181,518 | 172,738 | 169,161 
Lennox and Addington... ... 2,829 5,426 8,255 8,715 | 10,179 9,476 9,028 
PeMenae Vokes oe | - a756| 5.978 | 8734| 8,229} 97396 | 9868] 10,260 
Leeds and Grenville ........ 7,829 14,513 22,342 20,686 23,085 25, 260 23,066 
Das ie ree, 5.2 ce. 3,427 6,715 | 10,142) 9,600 | 10,382 | 11,960 | 9, 402: 
CS D0 Cee a 2,857 6,084 8,941 7,217 7,829 8,307 8,307 
ALU YG Ni re... cloln Sas 2,790 6,322 9,112 ),484 9,145 10,136 9,801 
Me Presbott)... eto. sec ac. 3,873 | 6,292 | 10,165 | 10,180 | 8,942 | 10,578 | 10,064. 
| TERE Skane 2 ANG Senne aE Oa 2,609 4,308 6,917 7,363 8,015 7,531 5,714 
POaploton <a able tskeas. 6,669 | 16,102 | 22,771 | 19,843 | 22,071 | 20,614 | 21,110) 
TASTE Sea Ape gfe SOL Wea ae | 6,472 , 9,235 15,707 17,077 16,954 17,448 15,741 
ger oie ida bes 4,580 9,597 14177 | 18,810, a at be 777 be 18 ras 
Potalst ewe ener. eS 46,691 | 90,572 | 187,263 | 132,154 | 140,165 | 146,455 | 135,226. 
Breoriacu(. hase, as Seba | 4,502] 11,945 | 16,447] 17,235 | 19,044 | 19,415 | 18,153: 
cick see. | 4400] 9,213 | 13613] 14,449) 17,959] 15,148} 17,251 
i Haliburton ............0.65. 558 1,279 1,837 1,504 1,716 1,952 2,187 
MBP Elastings <1... cc. ..se2e0eee« | 5,719 | 12,711 | 18,430 | 18,280 | 22,824 |. 25,721 | 23,436 
Potale Nowa ye reek oat es es 15,179 | 35,148 | 50,327 | 51,418 | 60,843 | 62,236 | 61,027 
, se il Rome Ca | 522 1,897 2,419 8,052 4,236 3,415 2,497 
Pas sound RNAs ogee | 415 1,422 1,837 1,808 3,505 3,180 1,465 
PMOL Scot bitte ab love « xirgenn 4 770 | 2,000_ %, 770 ES) 8DG || ieee 4, 453 | 3, 877 ___ 1,790, 
Mptale sete eee. 17070 5,319. ee, 7,026 ____ 8,516_ 12,194 194 Ee 10,472" 0,472 | 5,752 
1986} 207,487 | 652,638 | 860,125 |........ air | nce a ere o1o  «eacrck 1 Ree 
1885 295,512 596,750 ae a i 822,262 vases [cetttrtferee cee 
PROVINCE ....... 1884) 257,711 NORE Gable ie AA chotat yl oo. aickatd cae LOS U iene hie Ly an eee ‘ 
Dpecns j {SSB} «245.990 MOG0, Follett rene |ooe sar detel gee ee es 906; 727i eee 
Uieah O68 JIM eentes mies ts etch Meme eames enue tpt 850,226 
9 (BL) 
aie cake 
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POULTRY. 


TABLE No. V.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Turkeys, 
Geese and other Fowls in Ontario in 1886; also the totals of Poultry for the five years 1882-6. 





SOouNTIES. 


Welland 


Grey 
Simcoe. 


Totals 


Oxford 


Haldimand 


eecece 


* eeoeere 0% Oe 


se eee eee 


eevee ersceeeee 


eevee SF eeee 


eececeroe eet ese 


ere eee recon 


abe 8. 870) Bh 0% aire at ce 


eeoreovr ve ee 


eeorcersee eee 


oveoseeer eee 


e@o, + eeevecese 


Wellington......... 


Waterloo 


Dufferin 


Totals 
Lincoln . 


York 


ee 


Durham 


ee 


eee r eer eoeen 


eoeeeececeec eee 


sec eor eter 


eoteoec eres 


ee 


secre eo ee. eee 


Northumberland ... 


Prince Edward 
Totals 


eeocee 


Lennox & Addington. 


Frontenac 


ee eee te ewe 


Leeds and Grenville. 


Dundas 
Stormon 


Glengarry 


Prescott 
Russell 


Carleton 


Renfrew 
Lanark 


Totals 


Victoria 


Peterborough 


Jdocdetate seh oho 
bP BH os a 
Rs | on as Pare 
Nee res Ib os 
i Rohe ben ahd sar 

Heiter nko eet 


eooee scot ee 


se eer se eoreve 
ecevecereee 


see we ee ee ee 2 


Haliburton 


Hastings $2.25. «5 ise 
Totals 


eooeseeereee 


Muskoka 


Parry Sound 


Algoma 


Totals 


epoeeertovceee 


eee eceee 


cose reese 















































































































































PROVINCE. 









































eee | 
; | 5 Totals. 
TR 
> 1 = 
E | a. 
s ® Ss 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 
- oe) ° ! | 
12,911} 16,059 168,545 197,515 205, 417 161,895 158,295) 127,020 
18,869} 13,313 188,389 220,571 214,911 168, 862 184,731 156,697 
17,887 7,429 162,851 188, 167 157,556 137,544 140,703 130, 234 
12,189 5,689 129,325 147,204 143,150 137, (ie 133,465 131,440 
12,601 8,152 115,130 135,883 118,227 114,894; 94,868 95,522 
12,346 5,664 100,615 118,625 103,616 104,009 88,737 93,261 
: 86,803} 56,306 864,856 1,007,965 942,877 824,977 800,799 734,174 
12,653; 10,904 152,781 176,338 138,032 149,575 123,542 110,437 
13,030) 23,727 300,273 337,030 314,705 307,845! 289,144 245,101 
8,707 18,357 199, 625 226,689 202,718 213,718 Sy 204,013 178,819 
__ 34,890 __52,988 652,679 740,057 ___ 655,455 ___ 671,183 616,699 534,357 
16,842} 27,834 200, 33 300,057 272,483 269,909 250, 741 231,413 
oe 19,963 28,320 231,339 ___ 279,622 ___ 251,944 255,635 225,232 208,531 © 
36, 805 | 56, 154 486,720 579,679) 524,427 525,544 475,973 a 439,944 
28,948} 20,519 305, 855 355,322 322,300 277,276 269, 904 274,652 
12,440 8,948 178,528 199,916 187,528 | 169,649 176,102 161,062 
6,977 4,597 86,178 97.752 88, 487) 90,254 82,276 81,206 
11,641) 18,494 207,284 237,419 230,743; 240,553 213,370 477,239 
13,059} 19,750 204,609 237,418 226,363 | 229,880 214,898 188,852 © 
4,183 5,148 130, 423 139,754 126, 247) 120,684 114,951 108,990 
8,051 13,227 88, 230 199,508 102, 369 104, 562} 85, 474 | 81,815 
85,299 q 90,683 1,201,107 1,377,089 1,284,037 1,232,858| 1,156,975] 1,073,812 
8,578 4,546 86,666 99,790 95,762 82,295 80,449 77,304 
10,441 6,182 106,655 123,278 109,908 105,890 108,881 100,186 
9,273 9,606 80,046 98,925 84,716 88,247 78,328 85,498 
15,518! 14,664 117,523 147,705 144,392, 154,423 123,957 116,861 
21,737' 20,102 213;131 254,970 225,005 213,763 203,281 198,585 
12,310; 14,647 159,091 186,048 173,517 181,040 163,474 169,173 
17,992) © 17,277, 147,859 | 183,128 149,397) 149,598 135,829 134,844 
9,682) 9,580} 150,751 | 170,013) 155, 942 162,941 146,323! 133,491 
4,299; 3,972| __99,569 107,840 5 95,951 95, 982 91,550 $2,759 
109,830: 100,576} 1,161,291 1,371,697) 1,234,590 1,234,179) 1,132,072 1,098,701 
3,363: 6,893) 86,312 96,573) 88,994. 90,848 84,848 86,822 
7,273 7,085 90,874 105, 232| 86,289 92,698 80,301 87,059 
36,331) 15,661 196,595| . 248,587, 224,576 237,399 222,636 186,124 
7,543 6,286 108,834 122,663) 119,231 118,029 113,253 90,921 
5,006 4,305 88, 466 97,777 83,332 78, 906 86,023 83,974 
2,265 5,980 86,562 94,807 85,150) 87,214 $2,294 82,438 
4,013 4,228) 59,933 68,174 66,981) 62,073 63,989 55,729 -@ 
6,209 2,869 46,814, 55,892 54,361) _ 52,584 52,869 32,099 9 
36,945) 19,668 171,966 228,579 182,810 195,894! 163,655 157,754 @ 
JL.O75 9,588 98,475 419-436 103,005 105,805 108,638 82,598 
21,259 11,538 123,784 156,581 153,172) 149,764). - 134,849 100,355 
141,285 94,101 1,158,615 1,394,001 1,247,901 1,266,214 1,198,355 _ 1,046,869 
7,952| 12,203 109,324 129,479 114, 436) 127,845) 112,245 105,006 
8,229} 12,459 103, 957 124,645) ELS, 991 118,209 105,148 99,397 
795 1,021 11,738 13,554 18,199: 12,747 12,326 13,807 
Be 7,075 18,448 145,589 | 166, 112 ! 142,646 154,462 182,777 __ 167,001 
__ 24,051 39,131 370,608 433,790) } 390,272 413,263 412,496 _ 885,211 
2,226 15399 28,550 32,175! 24,344 32,244 23,556 20,051 
938 585 10,906 | 12,429 11,666 19,370 17,843 9,735 
1,087 1,883 } AT 113 20,033 | 21,236) 17,824) 17,576 9,266 
4,251 Le 3,817 Gi 56,569 | 64,637 f 57,246 = 69,438 ___ 58,975 39,052 
522) 714), 493, 756i", 902,449 0 C5908, S106 a. doe sec petanatala me ate Wied inte ete oot iw 6/l'y: 0) cate ae 
428,233] 476,942} 5,431,630|.......... GSS, SURIee Ree cna owa ss ool oh tree Fogeics 
4455391540; Ta0i a, 20 14a ts Maso cre ee areas Gate OO a noo aula UA Re eats See 
1 3855; 6385/5491; OOS, OOO ORG I. 0 eee ee cot Se ieee stele aie Sols §,847:344 (ae 
i; 310,058) 533,357 A HOSS TOON in Wh. Some | bitte’ eerste tate rs ath: 5 tela l|Umeats Ss wont 5,352, 120 
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RATIOS OF LIVE STOCK. 











TABLE No. VI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the number of Live Stock 
in Ontario in the year 1886, per 1,000 acres of cleared land ; also the values of Live Stock per 1,000 acres 


of cleared land 

















| 








in the years 1885 and 1886, with the annual average of the five years 1882-6, 





Value of Live Stock. 




















































































































wi : Bs 
COUNTIES. ® x) = s 

z $ 3 | & g 1886, | 1885. | 18826 

os O 2) a. a | 

ee ae Se Ue Soe 

EAE ie eee 78.1; 192:2 | 149.7 | 257.8 | 1073.9 | 12,013 | 11,164 | 11,259 
005 A ea RR ea a 67.5 | 218.6) 118.7 | 185.3 | 806.1 | 11,790 | 10,818 | 10,721 
PACU ee  P lek ead 52.9 | 193.6 | 114.8} 125.4 | 718.5 | 10,326 | 9,847 | 10,298 
| iil Lea i aan oe ee 51.9 | 159.7 | 121.6} 102.9] 658.7 | 8,571 | 83761 9,149 
ULSI hls Sale Maen 54.5 | 179.9| 151.3} 93.9 | 686.5 | 9,879 | 9,310] 8,891 
SS sac SR Oe 56.9 | 141.1 | 154.1] 69.2 | 760.2 | 9,063 ae 8,425 
Casula ame Tiare ee 60.1 | 184.4 | 182.0 | 141.4 | 777.2 | 10,351 | 9,771 | 9,694 
CSS SOR TOs nee iene a 53.5 | 229.3| 144.1| 76.4} 699.4 | 10,974 | 10,463 | 10,963 
LESS geen ch rae aed ey ene Rca 51.4 | 206.5 | 152.0 | 53.1 | 645.6 | 10,849 | 10,584 | 10,432 
oS AS le ARRAS ys OE 46.3 | 201.3 | 180.2 | 54.4 | 536.8.) 9,560'| 9,476 | 9,229 
CLS peeing yl is aaa 50.0 209.5 | 160.3 | 58.5 | 618.5 | 10,420 | 10,174 | 10,125 
RS CRANE Ce OR ee ai ete 45.6 | 203.2 | 214.3 69.9 | 575.3 | 9,187 | 9,183 | 8,882 
OTS cod oe) aeermaoman s pieraat 52.4 | 164.7 | 176.7 | 90.5 | 636.7 | 9,564 | 9,339 | 9,057 
RONDE 10.1 869,0 65. 48.7 | 185.6 | 197.2 | 79.3 | 603.4 | 9,359 | 9,253 | 8,963 
SUG IOIEC ES Ad a a ed 52.4 | 234.3 | 104.2 79.6 | 709.1 | 12,597 | 11,602 | 11,950 
coat ical ght DV be aD 51.5 | 220.0} 86.5] 88.5 | 598.1 | 11,356 | 11,035 | 10,855 
SEEN 8 coal i 55.8 | 172.1 | 187.7 | 76.6 | 581.7 | 10,459 | 10,029°| 9,483 
SUS TUAER CNR ig A eh ope 50.8 | 2241 | 155.3| 671 | 677.8 | 11/121 | 10°728 | 10,951 
SEIT (6731 tld ea aaa 48.7 | 188.2] 177.7 | |71.4 4 555.2 | 10,153.| . 9,869 | 9,868 
Waterloo |i POHL eOo SES Ae. 52.2 | 165.2} 153.8 | 67.0 | 602.5 | 9,877.| 9,395 | 9,462 
MORIATIND LEbS. 08. ic 0/00 GRY. 5 _ 44.2 | 173.5 | 167.8 | 79.3 | 616.6.| 8,531 | 8,705 | 8,555. 
Grompeen. (Ween i. 50.9 | 204.5 | 137.0 | 75.8 | 628.6 | 10,913 | 10,454 | 10,498 
Ramee M80. 29555. 0583 84 - * 61.6 | 143.7 | 126.8] 94.7 | 668.6 | 10,121 | 9,246 9,148 
PRme Ort NG he) Tsai 1 58.9 | 168.1 123.1] 82.8 | 607.3 | 10,984'| 9,666 | 9,789 
TUS See ees! ee nee « 52.7 | 177.0] 113.6] 66.4 | 596.1 | 10,393} 9,657 | 9,471 
ines. 08) ce ab Gk ks os 61.4 | 146.1; 120.7] 90.1 | 639.9 | 9,658 | 9,109 | 8,995 
REE PN REE IS Sons AB aes 59.6 | 125.9 | 116.6] 95.5 | 631.6 | 10,880] 9,987] 9,764 
PR eMON eS (0 MR ess 55.0 | 158.6; 136.6} 80.3 | 567.6 | 11,132 | 10,561 | 10,172 
TE 9 ae ain aie 56.0 | 145.4 | 123.6] 62.3 676.7 | 9,441 | 8,958 | 8,670 
Northumberland........)....... 54.0]. 143.6"! 105.6 | '58.3']'550/3'| "8.646 | 7,802 (77,780 
PPC MIWA er. ee bees ke oo 458.1 TOI > 8854 41.4 | 595.7 8,230 6,892 7,009 
Grae denataic hat 56.3 | 145.8} 117.6! 75.9 | 612.1 | 9,914 | 9,212 | 9,059 
Lennox and Addimgton ......... 50.7 | 175.6 | 145.11 4113 | 482.6} 8,363) 6,775 | 7,138 
Mrontenacr eve... sass teen: 48.6 | 185.5 | 162.2 | 44.0] 529.8} 8.045 | 6,587) 7,108 
Leeds and Grenville ........... 45.7 | 1196.01) 15631 * SHS GIRLY 8,240) |) 7, 460-h 07,746 
IOTE EN Shad nenhg Chama 56.9! 218.0} 140.1 | 75.5’| 913.0 | 9,963 | 8,895 | 9,266 
Siormontincewae. 5 Soe 59.5 | 293.5 | 184.67) 79.8") 8730") 10,859,]. 9,135 | 119,214 
Mlenvarry eases. eee) 60.8 | 226.5 | 164.4] 67.1 | 698.0 | 10,432 | 9,287 | 9,528 
Bete scobh Ase" te as aera TeN.« « 52.4 | 186.9| 145.4] 81.6 | 547.4 | 8,616 | 9,040] 8,267 
OOO hasdeah 2 saree ig ae ae 58.6 | 214.9 | 202.8; 93.2 | 752.8 | 9,734 | 10,162.) 9,621 
Bier laton © 1.81.4. aie Ae 51.1! 187.2] 179.3] 87.3 | 876.8 | 9,626! 8545 | 8,834 
Renew 254. efi haps rene 4x.5 | 179.4] 230.8] 65.5! 496.6 | 7,869 | 7,195 | 7,319 
Lanark....... Mobaias 2) hye hese. fin IGE? | 198/41 50r6) 609,84" 6,889" 6,352 he S69 
Groin eds 2) oath ie 48.7 | 190.6 | 171.0 | 63.5 | “644.5 | 8,605 | 7,753 | 7,914 
MHEG VP. e 5 Jee aes ee 50.7 ; 160.9} 147.8] 70.8 | 557.0 | 8,592 | 8,700) 8,401 
Beeterboroug he. fi... 89 eak a. 45.5} 159.4! 115.0 64.3 | 589.2 7,568 7,875 7,971 
Mea aburiowscr. os. 41s; ncelaera ny poe 20 w2d0e7: [163.401 7228-1537, 2 | 7,098 |) 8.347 eh S012 
RPA eEA ea pais (60's sresie ete et 49.9} 190.9 | 185.1) 58,1} 523.6 | 8,482) 8,011 | 7,972. 
SS tT ots eae 48.4 | 175.4 | 184.3 | 64.0 | 551.5 | 8,253 | 8,188 | 7,993" 
Resear he so... skh desde 39.3 | 254.5 | 196.3] 47.9 | 687.0 | 10,647 | 9,701 | 10,031 
rary Sound’... t ie 39.1 | 238.6! 149.0} 85.71 579.9} 10,705 | ’9,178 | 9,612 
om asda Cities 39.2; 283.2 | 199.0] 89.1 | 644.4 | 10.500 | 10,172, 11,151 
Ea hits PBR MOE er "89.20, 244007 | T1873 | 768.2 pe Oaide 10,615 | 9,691 | 10,233 
PR PUOBG Ss che oe vi =: 52.1 | 184.5 | 147.3 ee ae 9,801 ja erec hae aca 
THE PROVINCEX 1885..........:. BL Sit 7 Peeelees Tele F 70% (ld he eB) 5275 | Tear 
a 1 1982260 5S. G1 AMET Seer MGO-S. i “S168 fs Oe idebese ates fens cease 9,233 
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TABLE No. VII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the clip of Coarse 
Wool in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also the 
average number of pounds per fleece. 


| Yearly average for the 













































































































































































































































































1886. 1885. eae ;five years 1882- 6. 
COUNTIES. Lbs. | | Lbs. 
Fleeces.| Pounds. per Hlescasts Pounds. oer |Fleeces. | Pounds. ou 
eece. eece. | fleece. 
Hiasex ). te fecal eee. 13,463 78,566 | 5.84 | 12,432 69,290 |. 5.57, 12; ~ 12,789 71,034 | 5.55 
Kent oo ier, Rae 15,532 89,788 | 5.78 4 19,869 118,168 | 5.95 19, 536 111,190 | 5.69 
| Dif Ea Raa Syed Me am LY SIR 14,215 77,296 | 5.44 | 17,326 99,396 | 5.74 a1, 726 121, 627 | 5.60 
Norfolk astigie: Seid 72 11,582 63,356 | 5.47 | 18,371 vale 973 | 5.38 15, 253 81, 621 5.35 
Haldimand Wakes. 14,087 91,462 | 6.49 | 15,509 97,099 | 6.26 | 17,203 104, 759 | 6.09 
WY Gland Minwiats t volgeate: 8,924 aga 5.27 11,106, 60, 930 5.49 | 10, 10,980 57, 972 | 5.28 
PE OERIS Ne i 77,803 447,481 | 5.75 ~ 89,613. 516,856 856 | 5.77 “OT: 487 548, 203 | 5.62 
Bambtonignuce > «|. vise. »..! 17,808 107,267 | 6.02 | 22,595 ~~ 133,264 5.90 ret 25,509 147, 690. ~5.79 
NAVI OR U0 Ors seas es 40,314 225,331 | 5.59 ; 47,064 268,456 | 5.70 48, 891 276,664 | 5.66 
1) aL ES PR ea. eon Bs a ana 41,611 235, 775 | 5. 67 | 45,027 256,297 | 5.69 44, 366 | 250,151 , 5.64 
COEDS cuss cutee asians 99,733 568,373 | 5.70 | 114,686 | 658,017 | 5.74 | 118, 766 | Maye. 505 | 5.68 
ELOY ect ee he i Of ual vals 60,454 330,631 | 5.47 | 71,271 397,703 | 5.58 | 65,859 359,461 | 5.46 
SIMGOe see Th oa ante _38,570_ __ 220,216 5.71 | 46,458 | 272,064 | | 5.86 | 41, 487 228,669 | 5.51 
DOtAls..¢, iis ilesles.s 99,024 550,847 | 5.56 1117, 729° 669,767 | 5.69 ' 107,346. ~ 588,130 ' 5.48 
Mid dlesexis: 62.0 hissed. s 27119 ~ 467, 361 | 6.17 | 32,740 195,271 | 5 96 | 39,491 OED S25 aor 
Oxford 2 Sees ie ee oe, 11,483 66,986 5.83 | 16,061 | 93,305 |. 5.81 | 20,309 117 278 hiAor ie 
Braue Re UO. 10,048 58,085 | 5.78 | 12,389 74,654 | 6.03 | 14,004 81,055 5.79 
Perth Lees eis Rie. 27,730 LOG 157 4a 5200 icaQeoog 173,872 | 5.69 | 32,758 183,142 | 5.59 
Wellington We). dale .4 38,045 | 222,131 | 5.84 | 44,830 | 265,439 | 5.92 | 45,651 | 261,362 5.73 
Waterloome whit. siete ee oe 15,675 84,180 | 5.37 | 19, 827 108,707 | 5.48 | 20,487 112,882 5.51 
DUEL I eettoe res eee _15,856_ 86,063 5.43 | 20, 491 112,058 | 5.47.| 17,596 97,887 | 5.56 
LLOtalsicct. cee 145,956 840,963 | 5.76 | 176,895 it 023,306 | 5.78 | 190,296 | 1,085,929 | 5.71 
METMCOLM WE Ma dets - lacie eee 7,914 41,914 | 5.30 7,638 41,615 | 5.45 8,921 46,608 | 5.22 
Wentwoneh o. . tccoer sok 12,364 Tas 1745) 0276 | 12,234 72,929 | 5.96 | 14,471 81,931 | 5.66 
alton teeny. Asa ets 9,962 62,434 | 6.27 | 10,902 70,756 | 6.49 | 11,748 74,042 ! 6.30 
eG ii FOeNy tee ete 13,936 91,842 | 6.59 | 14,595 97,717 | 6.69,}| 15,710 103,932 | 6.62 
POT. Ns ee, Aoeiee eee 19,720 126,051 | 6.39 | 24,856 154,200 | 6.20 | 25,468 155,866 | 6.12 
OnCaricyeyer semen OS ae 19,394 | 123,909 | 6.39 | 20,824 136,443 | 6.65 | 23,928 150,366 | 6.28 
(Dirham Berl anes 62 18,940 111,049 | 5.86 | 19,646 117,647 | 5.99 } 21,139 122,868 | 5.81 
Northumberland........ 17,636 99,344 | 5.63 | 22,228 128,258 | 5.77 | 20,501- Dee oa 
Prince Edward .:..2:2.. 6,180 33,129 | 5.36 7,801 | 41, 471 | 5.32 8,297 44,7 } 
LO Sia | ORE ar 2 roms | Ne ON el D0) ILL Nh td HF ie NY 
LOtais ys, paren. 126,046 760,846 | 6.04 140, 724 Prag 036 | 6.12 150, 150,183. 896,365 | 5.97 
Lennox and Addington..| 14,496 76,761 | 5.30 | 18,832 74,699 | 5.40 Ev 462 74,769 | 5.17 
Hrontenae).k bis «ei me oes 15,937 78,321 | 4.91 | 17,444 91,258 | 5.23 | 18,449 89,469 | 4.85 
Leeds and Grenville ....! 32,186 | 154,438 | 4.80 | 34,033 171,029 | 5.08 | 35,492 | pede oe 
Dyandar? plete oleate. os 9,114 45,929 | 5.04 | 10,825 ; 53,574) 4.95 | 10,695 52,73 4. 
Stormonteyik .. aasiet.< ss 7,721 39,176 | 5.07 | 8.731 43,749 | 5.01 8,599 | 42,754 | 4.97 
CTIONP ALLY. Fhe. «PO ie 6 5 12,731 61,168 | 4.80 | 14,310 66,059 | 4.62 | 14,427 65,892 | 4.57 
IPRESCOLGE EY us Jake dew a 9,672 46,658 | 4.82 | 11,565 56,522. | 4.89 9,653 45,176 | 4.68 
EV WS e lipyetet Je CaP Ete: 8,370 39,384 | 4.71 7,292 35,139 | 4.82 7,579 35,313 | 4.66 
Carleton a way Ae Bbc) 25,853 130,909 | 5.06 | 22,406 114,567 | 5.11 | 27,512 135,982 | 4.94 
Rentrewog he ieee .sss 30,590 | 138,862 | 4.54 | 33,146 144,012 | (4.34 | 32,405 | 142,033 | 4.38 
banana oe ee tae 30,168 | 146, 954 | 4.87 35, 398, 172,959 |°4.89 _ 33,803 | __ 160,622 4.75 
Totals oo sens 196,838 958,560 | 4 “4,87 | i 208, 982 ae 023, 567 | 4.90 213,076 076 | 1,015,477 | 4.77 
Se SOS S PIN Nat diated wa Rastnenis ei Jon ek kN aa 
Nactoriaw. (itl aera a | 18,398 | 103,210 | 5.61 | 20,334 110,726 | 5.45 | 20,429 111,548 | 5.46 
Peterborough .......... | 15, 041 80,441 | 5.35 | 18,681 100,909 | 5.40 17, 851 91,852 | 5.29 
Haliburton: sea cls 1,975 9,737 | 4.93 pM 0 15,747 | 5.06 2,446 11,849 | 4.84 
Hastings ooo 29, 758 110,800 | 4.87 24,037 122,897 Oa 23, 253 118, 472 bie 88 
Totals) 22. cicinald pee 304, 188 ; 5.23 | 66,167 350,279 | 5.29 | 63,479 328,721 | 5.18 
eae cea se resect mie | 
Miskin. (sa ee alee e 4 4,686 24,996 | 5.33 5,361 28,941 | 5.40 | 4.516 | 24,365 | 5.40. 
Parry Sound.) 2.25 aelscm cc 1,382 8;162;,1) 5.9% | 2, 170 | 12,185 , 5.62 1,359 | 8,085 | 5.95 
Alp omacacien aster iac ce __ 2,810 16,507 peel 5.87 | ES ORT ___ 18,021, 6.03 f 25129 | 12,676_ 5.95 
4 Le ae 8,878 | 49,665 | 5.59 5.59 | 10,518 59,147 | 5.62 8,004 45,126 | 5.64 
THe PROVINCE 2h: . free 812,450 | 4,480,923 | 5.52 | 925,314 | 5,161,975 | 5.58 | 948,637 | 5,182,456 | 5.46 











AAT ea yea. of gees oe 


MSW ictoria.....s...ss00+ | 3,560 17,302 
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_ TABLE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the clip of Fine Wool in 


Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also the average 
number of pounds per fleece. Mie 





























































































































x Yearly average for the 
é 1586. | 1885. | five years 1882-6. 
OUNTIES. 

| 3 ; ; : 
Hest | Pounds. hee bie Tae Panne. eee Fleeces. | Pounds, ree 

Se iland Se CR Oe Ee ce pe et afl MIL EAR RR SRE 
MUSAAIG Lanseria: s Sects. 3,426 17,180 5.01 3,087| 16,268| De 20 er 25283) (Ah, 613) 5.09 
LE Ty eR eae eae 4,439 23,363 26 3,480] 16,780| 4, 82| 3,916| 20,017! pe al 
{NUON Ls a ae 3,829) 19,400 BOTs “B07” 16: 152| 5,20 33073) ov PS AOL 5.26 
Norfolk SO eae Bee 5,134 24,064! 4.69 4,407! 22,058) 5.01 4,366} 20,776 4.76 
Praldimand ) e033... 3,714 18,401} 4.95 4,006| 20,659 5.16 3,707| 18,163 4.90 
VCMER GD. Rimes. Leia 6,068 27,718 4.57) 6,074) 26,676 4.39) 4,549 20,8 4.52 
MOGAIB. Osc bees 26,610 130,126; 4.89] 24,161! 118,593 4,91) 22,394! 109,919 4.91 
* py | I [ees EP SS | Ee ee Eig fon eS AAR ey ae ea 
IGSUNOGOM a 24 yd seis 6 3,830 20,528 5.36 2,782} 14,492 ail BOO ie bO, go) 5.29 
CERT Ghost i er 7,740 39,381) 5.09 6,273| 33,207 5.29 6,069] 32,059 5.28 
LTaSE) 2D £2 a a 6,602) 84,632) 5.25) 7,050 __ 38,3849) 5.44) 6,636 35,813 5.40 
Otalsr tis. s se ee 18,172 94,541 5.20} 16,105 86,048} 5.34) 16,356} 87,203 Or 

Cay eee ee — | ——_—_—__. | | — |= ————————_— | 
Reem a te ras... toe ace 10,697 54,292 5.08 7,604} 38,678 5.09 9,109} . 47,223 5.18 
ER OOM aE aie |- 113030! 53,725] 4.87} __7,955)_41,622|_5.23| 7,671) _ 39,291) 5.12 
PObalaaes .. .onts | 21,727 108,017 4.97; 15,559, 80,300 5.16) 16,780} 86,514 5.16 
Middlesex... 0.0... 5,608 31,277 5.58 5,010} 28,359 5.66 5,166) 28,728 se 5.56 
ORLORA DOr He adn eae « 5,971 32,642 5.47 4,829} 25,445 5.27 4,103} 21;851| 5.33 
Bean tices. bs ee tyes 3,894 19,562 5.02 3,865} 20,465 5.29 8, 2221 AT 237 | ao 
POLE R42 eae wh Sin 6 | 4,568 24,628 5.39 3,482} 18,851 5.41 4,330] 23,362 5.40 
Wellington .......... | 9,549 49,497 5.18 8,655| 43,407 5.02 7,689, 39,776 DLT 
WV ALCELODS UK He Suhre ¢ 6,929 36,321 5.24 5,929} 29,771 5.02 4, $33) 24,095 4.93 
Se a's Tie | 2,863} -16,003|_—5.59)_—1,578)__ 8,523) 5.40) 2,330) 12,759) 5. 48 
LOGAN Aone. aan 39,382 209,930 5.33} 33,348) 174,821) 5.24] 31,723} 167,808 5.29 
c a fe er | een ee ees | a ef ee 

QLERC OLIN AY, Bo ote Gates 3,328 17,118 5.14 3,284| 16,783 SRE 2,949; 14,531 4.93 
Wentworth. ......-... | 3,321 16,872 5.07 3,216, 16,163 5.03 2,944) 14,744 5.01 
RISRCORG LD. Hoi bs 83 1,815 9,627 5.3 2173) 711,628 5235) 1,729 9,399 5.44 
PEM IKE, Gus Yond om ace ois 3,521 19,714 5.60 2,043} 11,114 5.44 1,938} 10,601 5.47 
AE Omi vee as Li tas os 10,740 55,644 5.18 8,131| 45,634 5.61 6,647, 35,732 5.38 
UMONGATION.. 2.) . s Ae 9,768 53,253 5.45 8,132; 45,048 5.54 6,809) 37,771 5,55 
WOWEPDAU ed. ne ie dds 2,902 15,088 5.20 24,396| 14,848 6.20 2,473, 14,006 5.66 
5.43 2,064; 10,630 5.15 2,747| 14,726 5.36 


4,087 21,015} 5.14 2,354) 11,642 4.95 3,081} 15,476 5.02 
BE OE ANS come e825 oie — 43,041 227,609 5.29| 33,793) 183,490 5.43; 31,317) 166,986 5.33 


Lennox & Addington.! 4,857 23,243 4.79 eal 13,091 5.09 3,662} 18,319 5.00 


Northumberland...... | 3,553 19,278 











PON PEMAC Aoi 4 kisses! os | 4,605 23,61yY Hels 3,261) 17,098 5.24 3,866} 19,332 5.00 
Leeds & Grenville .... 8,030 39,548 4.93 7,822| 40,022 5.12 9,104) 44,928 4.93 
PAAR Gre 8/2 Saas e's | 2,641 12,836 4.86 2,107; 10,165 4.82 2,774| 138,300 4.79 
mbormont iy 0 ek Saas oe | 2,568 12,457 4,85 POS in TE6LS 5.09 2,657| 13,411 5.05 
Glengarry'.is. sews «. 3,718 16,953 4.56 3,783] 18,388 4.86 4,035| 19,018 4.71 
rescottasd. sok oat | 2,100 9,754 4.64 2,437 12,651| 5,19) 2,701} 13,148 4.87 
RUSSO tele). tia oy 1,577 7,618 4.83 1,758 9,196 5.23; 1,745 8,616 4.94 
Carleton ......... wl | e144 29,091 4.78 5,716| 28,721 5.02: 5,505; 27,015 4.91 
PEVCNILO Wisi. + co eeteie as 7,103 30,682 432 5,762; 24,894 4, 32| 6,300| 27,627 4.39 

| 4,887 22,321 4.57 3,283; 15,360 4.68) 3,689| 17,006 4.61 


Totals Af ooh s0 8s 48,230) 228,123)" 4.73) 40,783) 201,199} — 4.93| 46,038} 221,720; 4.82 











—S | | | 


























4.86, 4,516] 24,764) 5.48| 3,539 19,449) 5.50 

Deoroush hk sacle 7091 ~—-7299| -4.27| -27250| 10,917| 4.85, 2174] 10,4691 4.82 
Se aaa | 7680; 3,063! +««4.50|«« asi = 7,565' 4.48! 1,230| 5,124| 4.17 

Me tlastings | ...2.6;--: 5,365| 24,631| 4.59} 5,481) 25,089] 4.58) 6,535! 30,053) 4.60 
Biperetat ies) a Ti,3i4| 59,205, 4.62 13,934) 68,835 4.90| 13,478| 65,095] 4.83 
tics 3.00)... - | 4575] -B098|) 5.141 1,606, 8,288; 5.18] 1,814) | 6,752) 5.14 
eee soaiihh u... | 7336} —-3,709| 4.44] “57] 098] 4.84] 605] 3144] ~5.20 
eee eg Pet g14, 4,497 _—«552| 10] 1469) 5.57; 1B], 604| 5.15 
io aky cage Comeeea | 3995} 16,304|5.06| 2,373 12,105) 5.10, 2,484) 19,550, 5.16 
eee deg ple eI RY EN MB ges Ny GT Ea ps Raltee 

‘Tan Province........| 211,701] 1,066,944] 5.04) 180,056] 924,891| 5.14) 180,520] 917,795|__5.08 
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TABLE No. [X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total Clip of Wool in 
Ontario in the five years 1882-6, with the yearly average for the five years. 
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: | ‘ Yearly average for 
1886. 1885. | 1884. 1883. 1882. the five years 1882-6. 
CounrTIES. te TSNS CARAT RE OE ACS OTT ME aT ee 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Fleeces. | Pounds. 
PBS OR ho cae Ae nilos Maneatis 95,746 85,558 87,501 79,258 65,120 15,072 82,647 
FOIE i alte beams eee 113,161 134,948 127,534 149, 459 130,945 23,452 131,207 
BL STA 5, cho acetelars ahaa aa 96,696 115,548 163,734 162,154 163,959 25,299 140,418 
Norfolk (20 navi SeoOe Ge. 87,420 94,031 109,006 117,999 103,529 19,619 102,397 
Haldimandic:. i. seh tke 109,863 117,758 145,337 128,978 112,675 20,910 122,922 
Wrellands lie eyes es oto s 74,7 31 wh 87,606 84,198 78,385 67,735 15,529 78,531 
Totalec eat ees aceies 577,607 635,449 717,360 716, 233 643,963 119,881 658,122 
Team btens ye iil ee ees 127,795 147,756 201,224 183,975 174,356 29,160 167,021 
FRU POU ois chee le ee ace Ss 264,712 |. 301,663 334,812 346,859 295,571 54,960 308,723 
Bruce ..... 2 Bs He RR SCE Zeal Gan Pe Aus 294,646 __ 305,715 _ 309,938 __ 249,109 51,002. _ 285,964 
VISORS retinas vie oly: Scant eee Bie 662,914 |. 744,065 841,751 840,772 719,036 135,122 | 761,708 
(POW 25, 4\, Poesy pean ioe ares 384,923 436,381 445,835 413,773 352,510 74,968 406,684 
Simcoe? 2 PLO RAE, eed 273,941 313,686 292,498 | __ 269,319 __ 190,354 ‘49,158; R20, 960 
Totaltus cc. ReEle ek 658, 864 750,067 738,333 683,092 542,864 124,126 | 674,644 
Middlesex iin elie aed oes 198,638 223,630 267,475 313,559 301,953 44,657 261,051 
Osford ee Fe ok 99,628 118,750 | 142,939 166,579 167,748 24,412 | 139,129 
ISPANE Corea eae ee tas & 77,647 95,119 98,163 110,429 110,105 17,2264. 98,292 
Per tne re 7 Wa Oe de aie, f | 180,785 192,723 215,322 232,718 210,972 37,088_| 206,504 
Wellizigton™® ot co tes to. 271,628 308, 846 339, 207 328,514 | 257,494 53,340 301,138 
Wreaterloo Muth. fee ns ».| 120,501 138,478 144,760 141,082 140,064 | 25,370 136,977 
Pstiorm. Orc Gaede ee pas 102, 066_ __ 120, 581 122,155 112,282 96, 14€_ 19, 926 110,646 
Matalaeen ace. clase ae 1,050,893 | 1,198,127 | 1,330,021 | 1,405,163 | 1,284,482 222,019 | 1,253,737 
Tameo estan daiancon caro ew een 59,032 58,398 61,256 65,715 61,294 11,870 | 61,139 
Wentworth = ejoe nes ae 88,046 89,092 101,877 109,327 95,030 17,415 96,675 
i TE CYT aT Rpt om yA pcan tare RR 72,061 82,384 915559 87,790 83,501 13,477 | 83,441 
Peel eo eae ee, at aa OLE DG 108,831 120,066 115,490 116,724 17,648 114,533 
Wore at ab tere Cae 181,695 199,834 182,368 203,530 190,562 32,115 191,598 
Ontario} ones. beh 177,162 181,491 205,297 203,983 172,750 30,737 188,137 
Durhant? Gh Yoo. ed eR he aes 126,137 132,495 161,761 136,700 127,279 23,612 136,874 
Northumberland....... .... 118,622 138, 888 140,612 134,165 121,130 23,248 130,684 
Prince Edward’. «5. *. 24.5: 54,144 SSIS (OF, S40 64,484 | 71,773 11,378 60,270 
TV OEDUSS 35 ok OE Res. Leer 988,455 | 1,044,526 | 1,122,636 | 1,121,094 | 1,040,043 181,500 | 1,063,351 - 
Lennox and Addington ....; 100,004 87,790 92,985 | 96,828 87,837 18,124 | 93,088 
BPOu bene. «ee ees 101,940 108,356 99,604 119,563 114,544 22,315 | 108,801 
Leeds and Grenville ........ 193,986 211,051 226,558 240,986 205,730 44,596 | 215,662 
Dundak 2 ee Ieee. sae 58,765 63,739 62,502 82,666 62,493 13,469 | 66,033 
Stormont eo ce fee 2h fees 51,633 55,362 53,767 64,945 55,116 11,256 | 56,165 
CHEN PATTY Nt Cee ces Lae 78,121 | 84,447 79,512 92,810 89,660 18,462 | 84,910 
PROSCOLB, Be haere ce NSS 56,412 69,173 54,863 58,719 52,450 12,354 | 58,324 
Hireseltic, ace tok aS 47,002 44,335 42,091 52,424 33,796 9,324 | 43,929 
Carleton (Feo. here. S, ..,{ 160,000 143,288 179,495 174,527 157,677 33,017 162,997 
Reatrew ieee vee oe 169,544 168,906 191,129 184,777 133,942 38,705 169,660 | 
Tamark ee ieee ee __169,275_ 188,319 190,580 196,318 143,644 37,492 __ 177,628 
Total sea Wi2ic chee chieualens 1,186,682 | 1,224,766 | 1,273,086 | 1,364,563 | 1,136,889 259,114 [1,237,197 
Waetboriaiid ss. ees ie Fe mae dat een 120,512 135,490 145,383 142,735 110,861 23,968 | 130,997 
Peterborough Vio oe. 2 .2t2 87,740 111,826 112,680 108, 474 90, 888 19,525 ; ‘102,321 
Hialivurton 2. eaeies we ete 12,800 23,312 18,704 15;799 14,248 3,676 16,973 
Fastin gave. ots er cltea o cees 135,481. 147,986 146,873 154, 242 133,094 | __ 29,788 | 143,525 
MP Otadesey Sinauds eter sia eine 356,483 418,614 423,640 421,250 349,091 76,957 | 393,816. 
Mitsleoitact? 362 Sats Oo ae 33,094 37,179 35,747 31,206 18,354 | 5,830 SV Aat7 
Party 00nd (Po he Se cnicae 11,871 14,883 13,850 10,320 5,224 1,964 | 11,229 
INTO RM Sere Pere tats (= anaes 21,004 19,190 15,494 14,725 6,239 2,644 | 15,330 
Tha etG eid oataas <nteeear 65,969 71,252 65,091 ” 66,251 29,817 10,438 | 57,676 
TH PROVINCE. ...s% 3s sing lg 5,547,867 | 6,086,866 | 6,511,918 | 6,608,418 | 5,746,185 | 1,129,157 | 6,100,251 
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COUNTIES. 


ece ree eore 
eree ees eece 
a 


ee cee rae 


Haldimand .... 


Welland 


Grey 


Oxford 


Lincoln 


Halton 


Durham 


erceeee 


eeeeesese 


eweeeerseee 


eeeeon 


ee cee oe eee 


eer ee eeee 


ecw eee ere 


ee ecees 


ewreo seen 


oseev eevee 


eee e eee coe 


cece t essen 


Northumberland 


Prince Edward. | 


Lennox & Add.. 


Frontenac 


Leeds & Gren... 


Dundas 
Stormont 
Glengarry 
Prescott 
~ Russell 
Carleton 


Renfrew 
Lanark 


Victoria 


toe eco ese 
One os tye 
ceo ee 
cose eevee 
eee ei eeee 
ec eoeee 
eo eeees 


eereeseere 


Totals. . 4%: 


', Peterborough... 


_ Hastings 


PROVINCE 


‘ 


Totals 


THE 
1884 
1883 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 


TABLE No. X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the quantity and value 
of Cheese made at 626 factories in Ontario in 1886, the average dates of opening and closing, and the 
total number of factories reported in operation. 

























































































Factories. Quantity of— 
No. in bo # 
1 ol fy 4 
(Ue plea “aE Milk used. eg de 
é S “2 mace. 
1885. | 1886. |Z, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
i! 1 1 377,167 37,903 
F2/ Ve 219 9| 6,350,403} 603,982 
23| 23) 16) 16,784,233] 1,598,502 
21; 22) 19] 15,390,349} 1,480,962 
8| 11} 10] 9,505,431] 931,812 
8 8 8} 1,984,371) _ 183,915 
73| 77) __63|_—-50,391,954| 4,837,076 
21; 20| 18] 12,874,048| 1,214,786 
16, 17| 15) 15,440,574| 1,469,664 
19} 17) 17| 14,917,214! 1,438,032 
56] 54| 50] 43,231,836) 4,122,482 
196K 4°'8 8} 4,074,483) 389,533 
6 5 4) 1,004,088) 95,150 
16} 13) 12) 5,078,521; 484,683 
40| 40) 32] 41,548,931) 3,917,835 
48}. 43| 34! 59,655,412) 5,701,527 
7 6 4|  3,415,507/ 332,821 
97; 25| 23) 28,181,353] 2,678,971 
12; 11) 11} 18,016,165| 1,245,005 
8 8 7| 5,354,218] 508,771 
5 3 3| 1,134,949] 107.810 
147/136) -114| 152,301,535! 14,492,740 
4 5 5| 3,278,589] 314,594 
6 3 3| 2,720,648) 259,677 
2 Tce teal cade tua Ales © eee 
an Gob 1 654,476 61,671 
AS 3 3 327,707 31,548 
re 4 4 695,618 64,623 
4 6 6| 2,608,974, 242,082 
32 39) 30] 19,800,940) 1,940,825 
14, - 19) 15} 10,454,770, _ 1,023,330 
76, 81| 67; 40,541,722) 3,938,350 
19/ 18] 18] 20,874,021, 2,049,055 
33| 387/ - 30] 15,022,947; 1,461,820 
92) 113| 84] 76,242,970| 7,588,018 
Al ( 21; 14,870,476) 1,479,859 
25) (x19 22! 14,284,892) 1,396,773 
47 | 98| 12,888,086} 1,273,529 
22 12) 4,845,358) 485,611 
5 6 6| 2,149,796] 211,756 
1-10 8| 4,540,706, 448,204 
4 3 3 928,915 92,447 
21| 22) —«:18|_—:16,076,947| 1,599,962 
300; 328,  250| - 182,725,114) 18,081,034 
OL nal O 6|  2,345,333| 230,092 
. 20 20; 17] 9,336,889 901,366 
52|  51|  47| + 46,312,330] 4,717,027 
84; 81. 70| + + 57,994,552) 5,848,485 
fern 770|  626| 532,265,234) 51,804,850 
TBM sae es 536) 522,769,107) 50,755,871 
TEU os nape 567| 517,899,803) 50,538,932 
635] ...... 440| 373,962,719| 37,079,896 








Value of Cheese 
made. 








Cc. 
3,957 65 
58,127 98 
151,491 05 
140,728 49 
87,529 38 
17,044 04 


of 


Milk required to 
make 1 Ib. 





458,878 59} 10.42 


116,827 26 
142,315 00 
140,596 22 


399,738 48 


37,622 32 
9,260 94 


46,883 26 
378,436 55 
545,710 44 

33,414 48 
259,993 81 
119,683 69 

50,139 57 

9,840 17 








Value of cheese 
per 100 lbs. 











1,397,218 71 


28,915 35 
24,779 96 
5,800 90 
3,134 60 
6,352 00 
22,332 33 
167,495 14 
88,046 60 


346,855 98 
180,170 93 
129,165 69 
680,706 00 
136,943 82 
127,450 07 
118,603 05 
44,961 34 
20,095 70 
41,864 38 

8,942 60 
142,217 55 





1,630,421 13 


20,416 34 
80,264 $3 
410,920 32 


~ 511,601 49 
4,791,597 64 
4,120,834 46 
5,284,124 48 
3,872,927 52 








10.27 
10.30 
10.25 
10.09 





MOOWOWOHMWOM MO 
DAW RPRMWHNOws) 
ON PO BPH DON OO 











Average date 
of— 


| 
| 


Opening| Closing. 











eecereo eeer|2 2% 0 & 20-0 


—-_——— 


Oct. 
W 
Nov. 
Oct. Sk 
Oct. 29, 
29 
30 
30 


" 
April 28 











1 " 


z= No location obtained of twenty factories of the Thistle Combination, reported to be situated in these 
counties. 
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operation, 


factories in Ontario making complete returns in 1886 ; 


FACTORY CHEESE. 
TABLE No. XI.--Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average of days in 


the four years 1883-6, and the yearly average for the four years. 





of number of patrons, of average number of cows, and of value of product per cow for 455 
also the totals for the Province returned for 





COUNTIES. 


—. ————. oe 





eoovem> ove ot eeooeesee 
ecvceceeceooe-eeeeereoer ee 
er ee 
eee eroc ecco reece 


ecco see ereeereeees 


ecoceerece eee eee eee 
eooeveece eee 6 8 Oe oo 


oe 6ije els fen. wi,e 0 © te 'e)'s) \o, Cele 


ecescceeereeceo rv eee 


Grey ees Chenoa oh mea 


ee eceoereeereeve overs 


ocewor se oeeoee Coe 


Bache aris ler in eel 


eorecsrervre-eeeeeer oe > 


eee ree eer oeceeer eo see 


cose ~ee+ecereeeeroeveen 


Wellington 
Waterloo 


peeecsteo OP Ceees 


eececee reo ee ee oe 


Lincoln | 
Wentworth 
Peel 

York 


eeteereececeereee es ose 
seca ee oce cee ee o 
eo eoeoerere rere oes eee ee ee ew 

eoeeseereerec ee oreo sto eee 


Sl a aL Se eieaee 
Northumberland 
Prince Edward 


Totals tones 5 ek tes 


eer e reer ere eteonece 
ecee eee een 


Ce 


Lennox and Addington.... 
Frontenac 
Leeds and Grenville 
Dundas 
Stommonte sowie sae sue eee 
Glengarry 
Prescott 
Russell 

Gar letvonvHeu tae selekye GAC LBs 
MONEDA Wi cB hodeye etbeeo Dee aey 
Lanark 


Totals 


oe pre st ae 6° O68 © . ets ow 
eos eeeoe 


eee e corre ereeeeoee 


cece eer se oe eo eee eee 
coro ee ee eo ee Fe oe 


ooeerece eee eee eee eee 


eer ere sere ew oe eee o 


eerer eres e ero eeee 


PVA GHOLLRE i Also/h lc viece aieir Bog 
Peterborough 
Hastings 


Or eer ee oersece 


CC er 


Rotini te: Neen oad ee 


beL RG vis ciate 





No. of factories 
returned. 
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144 


~ 46} 150 


152) 
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‘So 9 ; 5 
6) Quantity of—- ® 4 4 
Oo 3 . fo) 
Ae 9 = Z 
So : S 3 a os 
& 2) Milk used, | Cheese o's i ag 
a8 made. La é hes 
>™Z SR fe} ro 
< > A, < 
Ibs. Ibs. / pi saves 

140 377,167! 37,9038 3,957 65 45; 160 
147| 4,345,830! 408,686] 39,726 29 392) 1,654 
171] 12,067,538} 1,150,058} 109,194 96 715| 3,991 
160} 10,599,268] 1,021,499! . 97,613 87 818) 3,903) 
149} 5,632,460] 551,383} 51,609 11 461] 2,015) 
141 639,018} 60,340 5,436 86 Las 279 
159) 33,661,281! 3,229,869] 307,538 74] 2,506 12,002 
150] 10,193,741! 958,819) 92,713 68 829) 3,718) 
140) 11,087,129) 1,052,164) 103,036 82 913| 4,119 
142) _11.538,351| 1,116,297| 109,610 78 842| 4,384) 

32,819,221] 3,127,280} 305,361 2%] 2,584) 12,221 
131). 3,371,901] 320,457) 30,371 72 303; 1,210 
114) 1,004,088 95,150 9,260 94 144 525 
126) 4,375,989) 415,607; 39,632 66 447| 1,735! 
172) 29,459,080] 2,773,919] 267,947 79] 1,448] 9,487 
179| 49,184,268] 4,720,715) 450,357 64| 1,864; 15,743 
168) . 2,413,507; 232,821) 28,914 48 142 829, 
155| 20,891,844! 1,989,347; 195,179 69} 1,128) 7,265 
146) 9,895,607) 949,526) 91,460 25 684) 3,571 
134) 2,443,619] 226,720| 22,609 08 190 925 
118, 1,134,949) 107,810 9,840 17 130 526 
168) 115,422,874) 11,000,858) 1,061,309 10; 5,586) 38,296 
149, 2,322,332) 223,252| 20,717 781 300838 
156} 2,720,648] 259,677; 24,779 96 187 990 
129 654,476 61,671 5,800 00 45 220 

85 152,623 14,496 1,449 00 28 107 

110 695,618 64,623 6,352 00)  —- 102 310 
131; 1,861,343} 169,199; 15,662 88 253 732 
156, 18,524,493] 1,330,572) 115,188 95 841} 4,573 
150, 8,162,309| 800,668] 68,600 27 744) 3,149 

30,093,842| 2,924,158)” 958,550 84) 2,500) 10,919 
149) 14,820,447) 1,458,476, 128,694 36] 1,103, 5,596 
144, 7,227,451; 688,960) 61,639 06 376| 2,951 
159, 59,042,424) 5,867,552) 526,464 29) 2,438) 21,055 
153: 14,870,476) 1,479,859) 136,943 82 691} 6,289 
148° 10,403,107) 1,022,918) 93,211 73 552) 4,238) 
143 12,637,606] 1,247,528! 116,236 89 795| 5,640 
151) 4,321,276, 482,133) 39,639 94 PA bs ME Niviaye 
151 1,436,700] 141,651) 13,459 00 81 620 
145, 4,193,077; 414,461) 38,766 70 297| 1,836 
110 928,915 92,447 8,942 60 74 455 
144 9,792,553! 979,059] 86,561 00 562| 3,766 

139,674,032, 18,825,044] 1,250,559 39| 7,117) 54,213 
139} 1,756,765] 171,528] 15,174 95 154 749 
148} 7,593,635] 729,453) 65,842 61 499! 2,805 
162) 38,638,804] 3,937,685] 342,593 941,851] 18,385 
159/ 47,989,204! 4,838,666] 423,611 50) 2,504) + 16,939 
156 404,036,443} 39,361,482] 3,646,563 51) 28,244] 146,325 
157| 436,335,359] 42,479,047) 3,446,515 45) 26,300] 154,824) 
159} 426,260,665) 41,595,027) 4,357,208 01) 24,015) 158,366 
156| 327,353,679) 32,495,811) 3,396,882 21] 19,797) 117,577, 
157| 398,496,537; 38,982,842) 3,711,792 30) 23,839) 144,273 
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\ 

















| 17, 64|._ 
| 22 84| °18.2 


| 28 61 
| 28 85 








| 26 87, 
25 61 
| 24 44 


6| 27-71 


Value of 
product per 
Cow — 


Per 


season 





























25 10! 19.2 
15.5 








28 39 
15.9 
we ie 
17.3 
+7,.6 
18.2 
15.9 
16.5 


18 71 








24 72 
25 03 
26 36 
13 54 
20 49 
21 40 
25 19 
21 78 
23 68 
23 00 
20 89 5 
25 00 7 
21 78 3 
21 99 8 
20 61) 4 
22 43) 14.9 

4 

6 

9 

0 

2 








21 71 
21 11 
19 65 
22 98 


93 07| 15. 
14.6 





or 








20 26 


| 23. 47| 15.8 


15.8 


15.8 








16.5- 
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FACTORY CHEESE. 


TABLE No. — i cree: ; 
oa ag rete aie ee ONY Municipalities and groups of Counties the yearly average | 
hte dk an giana i Ate gas ja value of Cheese made, of Sp sae Hateone ot 
m5 or ml 2 
aggregate of 1,718 factories making complete eer rie pnd 1883-6. PSP aaa “Am 































































































































































































= 7 
a2 Quantity of— 3 is | Average per cow. Bega e 
f=) ovo wm ae ‘* o 
S 3 3 | ls | Vieldot | Val ele od We 
a f S é alueof |27 1S xz 
CouNTIES. aa : Sins eat TE product— |27 | 7A 
a¢| Milk Cheese o rant eo . aT oD! SS 
re 5 | © os | 2 Fs ea ite ao = 
He S| used. | made. = 5 S 8 ae ie nee ES Pe EG 
asran icici pl e aia | 8] sé f3 eon Gee 
| Ibs. ibs. 6 a se thet a , 
| BER aC eee 115) 284,138} 27,620, 2 aon vitae Raahcal agl 
ee ee 47] 74n428| 71.169 667, 75] 276] 2701] 18.4] 24 85| 16.9! 10.47 9 6s 
Mew. 165] 1,028,783} 98,370| 9.639; 69! 347| 2.965 hs Seas Areal ep: aa ge 
Se ane ie3| "eserros] 98498 Sroaa| gal B46] 28651 175] 26 181 16.0) 10.33] 9 47 
Haldimand esl men esol. 84 346| 2,852) 17.5| 26 13] 16.0) 10.33) 9 47 
Welland ........... 1s m8 562) 207841 pees 251 t07l 2.048} Tel is Oo 1307 10.25| 9 25 
pee § Be Lape 13.7] 10.49! 9 25 
Ria ae 1501 8 —7.875| 66) 304 TH S808 Fata 
oup 58,779) 82,172 7,879 66; 304; 2,808! 17.7; 25 92; 16.3] 10.39) 9 59 
x ~ a | ra ee A | Ee || Se SLIME | PEE, aaa U4 | SG aan 
Lambton .......-...| 148) eis; 119.008| 14eeo| 100] aol] Sree] 19.81 26 i ea owlee 
Bingen yA... 138| 922,280] 89,194) 81588] 76) 350 3635 01 34 Bd i7'8 10°34 3 63 
poet |i oweerers yee = 588} 50| 2, 19.1) 24 5 .34| 9 63 
Grouptnceahe. 5: Ee 987,803} 94,627| —9,250| 80} 367] 2,692] 18.8} 25 20 17.6| 10.44] 9 73 
Pe ee ea | 134} 579,069) 56,874] 5,318| 54) 292 5 
ee Le 130| 399,728] 30185] atol 44| 189) F196] 16.9] 21 48) 16.51 10.21) 9 99 
7 Je ee ee) | ee >} 9 oe mir . . oe 
Croup s vances » | 182} 499,362 or ie 4,692! 50| 204} 2,448] 18.5] 23 00| 17.4] 10.19] 9 58 
AEE IIE oa eee 169| 1,219,354] 116,078! 11,446 66| 394| 3,095| 18.3 | 
| Oford eos L178) 17is.0ss) 105,200 se tsel Ge) aeol soiasl 17-8) 29 92 16.8| 10.40! 9 96 
: i? A ( 9 9 . . . ) 
sent LSet yng ates ae 4 Bens sabeos 9,500| 66! 354| 2,756] 16.6) 26 84 16.2} 10.19| 9 92 
Benn ae ah piece: altepees 11,422] 70] 418] 2,882} 18.6] 27 33! 17.6] 10.47| 9 93 
einen? DA i tied es 12,380] 87| 469! 2,851) 19.3! 26 40] 17.8) 10.47| 9 69 
aca i ie ae Beedle 8,174| 63] 314| 2,755) 19.5] 26 03) 18.5} 10.54) 9 96 
ei ce _ens,t70| .! 5,970| _57| 272| 2,451) 19.8] 21 95) 17.7| 10.49) 9 39 
POUD ae ee ak ,335,827| 127,928) 12,663) 69| 444] 3,009! 18.1) 28 52) 17.2| 10.44] 9 90 
eR a ite RO Aan 152| _ 658,184! 63,048 ~ 65] 226 
a 12 Amreel| Ge bOR|o if eealiueel col meeoel deat oe oak ip OV dd alow 
atone HO lotr ereehe me 52 412) 2,725! 17.0] 25 54) 16.0) 10.34) 9 69 
BBD fret)" sol eae iN es 912| 8| 45) 2,282] 18.6] 20 27; 16.5, 10.41) 9 24. 
Peete eet 1.) (it09| | ane, 882), 20,475 Se56| 231 108 3005 ch fa Behe face 1Oces 9 of 
Ontario ....---.+6+: -126| 278352| 26,457|  9'553) 33) 115; 2,420) 19. al stpiokaoeost 
: | 19.2] 22 20] 17.6) 10.52} 9 65 
Os ne Sane a aaah ee 7,078| 77| 300| 2,690} 18.6] 23 59} 16.3) 10.44) 9 16 
Nogthh ibe in Eu a Seer cee a 7,451} 50) 279) 2,942| 18.6] 26 71) 16.9) 10.11) 9 18 
aan ea : ___ 7,696] 73] 322) 2,680, 17.6) 23 90] 15.7; 10.04) 8 98 
TOUP ier chee ss: | if 74,447| 6,839 56| 272) 2,789 18.3] 25 14| 16.5] 10.19) ‘9 19 
Lennox & Addington| 152} 1,261,988) 124,897) 11 “490 fs : 
penne aaa ey deere Gels BATS 11,422] 94] 490] 2,575} 16.9] 23 31] 15.3) 10.10) 9 14 
5,609| 31) 2 
Frontense----sae'"| Igs| grovgo| 8146] Sfeao) “aol 34] 2703] If] 26 01| (16.0) 9-98 9 30 
Dundas bon cr/ ne aed 82,471) 7,645] 361 330] 2,004) 16.1) 28 17 /1419| 10.02) 9 27 
pioemont sane ig Ho Seecaeran aoe 7.175] 42| 329| 2,469| 16.4] 21 81! 114.4) 10.08! 8 90 ? 
Glengarry Nee Hey. oe) ibe ea povees 5,989} 35] 260! 2,307| 14.8] 23 03] . 14.8] 10.23)10 22* 
Se HEUER Mig pee 4591} 29] 232! 2,168) 14.8] 19 79) 13.6! 9.93) 9 06 ¢ 
La Nera ae Us: ,482| 41,750 3,990] 27! 192| 2,169) 15.5) 20 78) 14.8] 9.98) 9 56 
Tati: Sei cae ae a Slodatl Gees 5.569| 37| 277| 2,236] 16.2] 20 10! 14.6] 10.05) 9 03 
Ror oa eae 434,324 mk 4051! 37| 221! 1,965) 15.4} 18 33) 14.3) 10.04) 9 36 
ose eng RRR Ca 7|___905,559)__90,610' 8,220] 51 359) 2,522| 17.21 22 90] 15.6)y 9.99) 9.07 
Croupice.o- _.,.| 155] 803,597| 79,981)" 7,449) 41] 314) 2,559} 16.5) 23 72| 15.3):10.05' 9 31 
umn aes Bas ee | Eid 6s a Ps Sie Ns | A | Z 
CeOrIN oy ces 141} 483,203] 47,988 ( | 
Sor ee ie 141) 485,208 EP oro| £452] 98) 2) Pees] 16.2] 24 101 16:3] 10.29] 9 20 
Hastings ........-.. 164 1,000,626, Te 9,359] 47| 349) 2,867|_ 17.5! 26, 82| 16.3), 9.86} 9 22 
Group..... paler 160) 870,473)_ 87.098 8,078 45| 309} 2,817| 17.6) 26.14; 16.3) 9.94) 9 22 
The Province....... 157 927, 8151 90,763 8, 642| b4; 336] 2,762) 17.6] 25.73; 16.4) 10.22) 9 52 











Bic, ene eu TPE NO ae bie wee OL AE Okt Ta 
* Only 2 factories in Glengarry made complete returns in 1885 out of a total of 104 for the four years. 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


TABLE No. XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities the quantity and value of butter made at 29 
creameries in Ontario in 1886, and the number of creameries reported in operation. 

















| Creameries. 
| Returns 
ES made 
COUNTIES. [eat byt? Uiasae |e. 
| Bis fet9) aco a 
H5| .8 Arg 6 
Sees Rie te ae 
a2 |aljea | 4 
DCPS Chae aR Moe EL ase ean eed ee nae 
TGS 1 A 1 Ae 48 
Norfolk .....¢sc0 Lit at aso 
Haldimand ...... ey oy | nied | HG) BRE 
| | 
yarn btn. acceso 2 ae 126 
Haron (f.'53/c 04 Aloe tyes | S148 
PAUCE hs elles 8 6. | 615 
Grey eas ote! a | 487 
PIINCOCHS . . as ae e's 1 1). | 31 
Middlesex........ PI AA eek oS 
| | 
Ea 70 Care Bye ea ea Nien fc 
Porihi amie is Blau 140 
Wellington....... ch eats 2 eae 152 
Waterloo..,...... Lm Olas Sit fallen tsar, 
Wentworth:...... AS Ie, Paley! 
alton 3225). ese 2, Whee | 50 
Prince Edward... 2 2 1 72) 
Leeds & Grenville. 2 Hi Wao ae | 39 
IDUnGAS fies ee: yy ie 66 
Glengarry ........ dR paboe tere 47 
Rasen het Pi eo PAT ORI ROI Mae ta 
(1886 | 47) 29 2| 2,368 
THE | Issa 12a 2 912 
PROVINCE. + 
1884 23 8 3 540 
| | 
(1883 | 27) 12 3|. 639 

















Cheese. 








Butter. 
D 
3 
S 
> Value. 
e?, 
lbs. $ Cc. 
7,425 1,633 50 
2,768 457 5d 
D/,O19 10,738 17 
50,290 10,007 00} 
188,641 35,060 10 
150, 264 28,637 11 
2,429 409 81 
49,228 9,023 69 
50,281 10,307 60 
118,954 23,837 67 
12,234 2,344 60 
23,276 4,867 16 
27,512 5,440 25 
55,701 12,181 00 
27,331 5,852 57 
823,853} 160,797 78 
353,347 69,583 40 
147,924 32,087 76 
243, 902 51,816 99 

















F | (Juantity made. 


Se eee cee 
eeese cee 
eee oe nee 
e+e cee ee 
eeeeeec re 
20 6 8 6 sre 6 
eect es oe 
eee cece e 
cece coe e 
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VALUES, RENTS AND: WAGES. 





VALUES OF FARM PROPERTY AND CROPS. 


The returns of the value of farm property show a considerable increase in every part 
of the province over those of the preceding year. The following table gives the value by 
districts for each of the last two years, computed from the valuation given in the June 
schedule of farmers ; also, a general average of values covering a period of five years, 
beginning with 1882, and the totals for the Brea a for each year of the same period: 

















Districts. Farm Land. | Buildings. | Impl’nts. | Live Stock. | Totals. | 
s | Ma ED ae eC an 
1886 | 89,070,639 | 24,248,743 | 6,521,784 | 13,424,970 | 133,266,136 
Tee ee se, 1885 | 87,223,494 | 24,395,411 | 6,484,440 | 12,560,647 | 130,663,992 
1882-6| 88,973,551 | 22,518,812 | 5,986,384 | 12,161,896 | 129,640,643 
1886 | 76,295,546 | 18,071,900 | 5,169,464 | 12,467,529 | 112,004,439 
Lake Furon™ 22... | 1885 | 73,348,633 | 18,062,529 | 4,979,041 | 11,855,995 | 108,246,198 
L1882-6) 76,459,901 | 16,403,791 | 4,754,151 | 11,494,762 | 109,112, 605 
{ 1886 | 49,497,503| 13,223,108 | 4,215,214! 8,991,612 | 75,927,437 
Georgian Bay.......... 1885 48,867,927 | 13,654,326 | 3,883,316 8,810,338 | 75,215,907 |. 
Lig82- 6} 49,467,510 | 12,136,963 | 3,799,355. : 8,491,839 | 73,895,667 
1886 | 143,619,122 | 41,005,934 {10,828,942 | 23,908,730 | 219,362,728 
West Midland....:.... 1885 | 140,908,976! 40,590,799 '10,373,571 | 22,741,950 | 214,615,296 
1882-6] 143,229,144 37,838,353 ho, 036,494 | 22,421,019 | 213,525,010 
1886 | 140,745,006 | 43,094,768 |10,774,825 | 22,218,138 | 216,832,287 
GEA Ontario a cat. 1885 | 137,146,878} 43,323,229 ho, 655,442 | 20,564,889 | 211,690,438 
1882-6! 137,858,110 | 39,603,616 | 9,871,862 | 19,990,677 | 207,324,265 
1886 | 101,795,937 | 31,838,593 | 9,465,036 | 18,612,821 | 161,712,387 
St. Lawrence & ota 85 94,245,654 | 30,152,506 | 8,694,217 | 16,669,204 | 149,761,581 
1882-6] 95,592,440 | 27,461,564 | 7,885,413 | 16,616,825 | 147,506,242 
1886 | 42,512,993 11,179,620 | 3,196,946 | 6,491,497 | 63,380,986 
Want Medlavd ew. 1885 | 40,422,988 | 11,211,360 | 3,149,582} 6,481,194 | 61,265,074 
1882-6! 41,398,483 | 10,088,043 | 2,875,451 | 6,189,025 | 60,551,002 
1886 | 4,473,152} 1,085,546 | 359,225 | 1,093,638 | 7,011,561 
Northern Districts... ss 4,257,474 | 1,087,745 | 350,166] 1,005,869} — 6,701,254 
1882-6} 4,430,078 | 1,019,916] 337,683 959,744 | 6,747,371 
1886 | 648,009,828 | 183,748,212 0,580,086 107,208,935 989,497,911 
| 4 1885 | 626,422,024 | 182,477,905 148,560,725 | 100,690,086 | 958,159,740 
: 1884 | 625,478,706 | 173,386,925 |47,830,710 | 103,106,829 | 949,803,170 
ee ee Hc os 1883 | 654,793,025 | 163,030,675 |43,522,530 | 100,082,365 | 961,428,595 
1882 | 632,342,500 | 132,711,575 [37,029,815 | 80,540,720 | $82,624,610 
1802-4 637,409,217 | 167,071,058 98,320,787 | 948,302 05 | 























45,496,743 
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The foregoing table shows an increase of $31,338,171, or 34 per cent., in the value of 
farm property of all kinds during the year. Each class of property has made an advance, 
but the increases under the heads of land, implements and live stock are particularly 
noticeable. The aggregate value of farm land alone has increased by $21,587,804—a 
rate of increase of nearly 34 per cent.; but this is $6,783,000 less than in 1883, although 
the area of occupied land has increased in the interval by 300,000 acres and the area of 
improved land by 400,000 acres. The value of implements has increased by $1,961,211, 
or slightly over 4 per cent., and the value of the live stock of the province shows an 
increase of $6,518,849, a percentage of nearly 64—the largest of any. In the figures for 
live stock, the West Midland, Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence and Ottawa groups 
together return an increase of $4,855,646, which is more than two-thirds of the total 
increase of the province under this head. Farm buildings show the smallest increase in 
value—$1,270,307—which is less than one per cent. In the previous year there was an 
advance of 5 per cent. in the value of buildings. There was an actual falling off, accord- 
ing to the returns, in the value of buildings in the Lake Erie, Georgian Bay, Lake 
Ontario, East Midland and Northern groups of counties, but there was a sufficiently 
preponderating advance in the remaining districts to give the small aggregate increase 
already indicated. There is a pretty uniform rate of increase in the value of implements 
all over the province, that for the St. Lawrence and Ottawa group being somewhat the 
greatest. The figures of the total value of property for the year show an increase of 
nearly 5 per cent. over the combined average for the five years past, which includes the 
figures for 1866 as well. Taken by groups, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties have 
made the greatest advance. The value of farm property in that district has increased by 
$11,950,806, or nearly 8 per cent. This exceptionally rapid rate of development is no 
doubt due to the fact that within the past year or two the northern and interior portions 
of the St. Lawrence group have been made available for settlement and improvement by 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific, the Kingston & Pembroke, and other lines of 
railway, now either partially or wholly built, which run through the district. The Lake 
Ontario group comes second in point of aggregate increase, and the West Midland group 
comes next; but the Lake Huron counties take precedence of both slightly in percentage 
of increase. The increase throughout the Lake Ontario group for the year was $5,141,799, 
or about 24 per cent.; in the West Midland group it was $4,747,432, a little over 2 per 
cent.; but in the Lake Huron group, though there is an increase of only $3,758,241, yet 
owing to its lesser area the total value of property there is little more than half of that 
of either of the two groups first named, and the proportion of increase exceeds 3 per cent. 


The following table gives the average value, for the two years past, of farm property 
per acre of occupied or assessed land. The figures are given for each district, and for 
each kind of property, and then the totals : i 








y Farm Land.| Buildings. | Implements.| Live Stock. Totals. 
Districts. 






































1886 | 1885 | 1886 | 1885 | 1886 | 1885 | 1886 | 1885 | 1886 | 1885 

‘ $< co) 8 vet $oede Bex) Boies Siew Ben SoC scone cs 

Dake gure cosy i ihr. 37 98) 37 35} 10 34; 10 45) 2 78) 2 78! 5 73) 5 38) 56 83] 55 96 
Dake aronsics opeiest & 33 53} 32 09} 7 94) 7 90; 2 27; 218) 5 48) 5 19) 49 22) 47 36 
(reoreiah -Bay.ininiwtnes 24 57| 24 00; 6 56) 6 70) 209} 191) 4 56) 4 32) 37-68) 36 93 
West Midland ......... 44 14] 43 29] 12 60| 12 47; 3 33) 319) 7 35) 6 99| 67 42) 65 94 
ake: Ontario:.< ites 46 15) 44,99} 14 13) 14 21) 3 58) 3 50) 7 29| 6 75) 71 10) 69 45 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa.| 19 59} 18 04) 6 13) 5 77] 1 82) 166} 358! 3 19) 31-12) 28 66 
East Midland.......... 16037) 15°80) 4 Sh 94 88. 1623); 1:28). DO) 25b4n24r 41h 28 95 
Northern Districts ..... 4°35) -4.43F 1:06} 1 06 35 34| 1 06 97; 6 82) 650 



































The Province .... ..| 29 78| 28 77! -8 44) 8 38] 2 32) 2 23) 4 93| 4 62) 45 47! 44 00 
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During the year there has been an increase in the value of all kinds of farm pro- 
perty from $44 in 1885 to $45.47 per acre, showing a gain for the year of $1.47 per acre. 
This is made up by, (1) increase in land values, $1.01; (2) in buildings, 6 cents; (3) in 
implements, 9 cents ; and (4) in the value of live stock, 31 cents. The increase per acre 
was nearly six times as great as that for the preceding year. The groups which show 
the highest average come in practically the same order as in the preceding table of total 
values. The St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties lead off with an increase of $2.46 ; the 
Lake Huron group comes next with $1.86; then the Lake Ontario group with $1.65, 
and the West Midland group with an average of $1.48. Comparing these figures with 
the average for the period of five years past, which includes 1886, there is an average 
increase in the value of farm property all over the province equal to $1.49 per occupied 
acre in favor of the year. 


The value of live stock per each 1,000 acres of cleared land in the province, for each 
of the two past years, with an average extending over the period of five years past, is 
shown in the following table by districts : 


s 














Districts. | 1886. | 1885. | 1882-6. | . 
ara ware ier 
Mpalce riers! soee ies Cros cieln en eets Merce Uatala ys olde oe We duated ,. 10,351 9,771 9,694 
AC EEUTON tec sc ce ect Pek ge dare aate ee beeen he cela e deh afer et 10,420 10,174 10,125 
eerie teeny tee BO kO BROT eI eae 9,359 9,253 | 8,963 | 

PNP OREN PARI CL a rciatt. .o ohare A cslesis se hin Saat aes cup aieie e ie mas .ce 10,913 | 10,454 | 10,493 
Feet OAAO TNT ATT ceed Set ais.& fiw sins asain eae aie oe * Mave en's CaP Sia 9,914 9,212 | 9,059 
Stal a WTODCCLOIG .OCLAWA alo & sidie-ayn ere @-crelegaue 2s pinib ee oleae slgs s 8,605 7,753 7,914 
Tie NL CLL aah oe sa bya cc Seo cdiop ds oh ies ece 0 )ac4 epee ain lst Se aS) ols — 8,253 8,188 7,993 
Northern Districts. RE Meera Deyn Le a) ORL BOR Nm yee 10,615 9,691 10,233 

Mee Rraviicel | trot. fire l deltas RSP Lachee Ui | 9,801 9,275 9,233 
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As compared with the previous years the returns for 1886 in this table show a steady 
gain in values. The St. Lawrence and Ottawa group has made the greatest advance—- 
slightly exceeding 10 per cent. during the year. The Northern districts come next, with 
again of nearly 10 per cent.; the Lake Ontario group shows a gain of 8 per cent., and 
the Lake Erie group of 6 per cent. The figures for the Georgian Bay and East Midland 
districts remain almost stationary, as compared with the previous year, but they show a 
considerable advance over the average value taken for the five years past. 





Farm Rents.—In the schedules sent to correspondents in 1886, information was 
asked for regarding the area of farm land held under lease, with the value and the rental 
paid, From these data table No. vi. has been prepared, giving the average under these 
different heads by counties and groups of counties, with the percentage of farm land that 
ig leased and the average rent per acre. The following table presents this information by 
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county groups, with an average for the province, and, in addition, there is a column 
showing the per cent. ratio of the average rental to the average value of leased farms : 






















































































SR a ah ae coe : MO 
| = Average area of; Average valueof| . ‘S © |Rent per acre 
= leased farms. | leased farms. | 3 ce based on— 
~ 3 3 Ss 
Fo a oka ged emt 
Districts. ; z | z es ; 
sine hs | #2 | Sendibete 2 | &3 |/EgE| $21 $5 
| 5 2 aS ata as 1S, SS /528| 52158 
sana OY | ite iS OR ‘| 28 |e Sa <8 | dS 
ee in : g | 4 pf a ie 
$ $ $ pee Co le oe bs 
Take Brie 2.0). ise ail < 14.5 | 109.6'|°76.5 | , 4,587 1,233 | 233 | 4.00 | 213 | 3 05 
Make Upon ov.) ut: ale 18.6 | 118.6 | 84.0 | 4,646 | 1,192 | 240 | 4.11 | 2 03 | 2 86 
Georgian Bay..... wel! 13/8 | 222.41) 82.0 |) 3,449 969 | 181 | 4.10 | 1 48 | 2 21 
West Midland....... 16:6 | 121.1 | 90.5 | 5,394 1,474 | 276 | 4.02 | 2 28 | 3 06 
Lake Ontario........ 99.1 1 116.8) 1°95.2 1 5,954 | 71,655 331.) 4.35° 2°83) 3S 47 
| St. Law. & Ottawa ..| 10.6 | 127.1 | 77.8 | 3,446 | 1,186 | 182 | 3.93 | 1 48 | 2 34 
| East Midland........ 15-7 | 138.0 | 82.4 | 3,955 |° 1,063 | 219 | 4.33 | 1 59 | 2 66 
Northern Districts...| 7.9 | 208.9 | 49.0 | 1,376 535 83 | 4.34 | 0 40 | 1 70 
The Province....| 15.3 121.1) Sb.7 4,808 1,340 255 | 4.15 2 10 | 2 97 











It will be seen from these figures that the percentage of leased lands is greatest in 
the oldest settled districts, the Lake Ontario group of counties leading off with more than 
one-fifth of the whole farm area under lease. In this group again the pioneer county of 
York heads the list with an area of over 30 per cent. returned as leased. The west 
Midland group comes next, with a percentage of 16.6, and the northern districts, where 
the farms are as yet largely operated by the owners, naturally show the smallest propor- 
tion. The percentage for the province is 15.3—nearly one-sixth. The columns showing 
the proportion which the rental bears to the value of the land will have an especial 
interest for owners, because in these the rate ef interest received on the investment is 
shown. There is little variation in this respect in the different districts. In no case does 
the rate attain to 44 per cent., while the average for the province is but slightly over 4 
per cent. The highest rate of rent is in the Lake Ontario counties, where the average is 
$3.47, computed on the cleared land only, or $2.83:0n the total occupied. The West 
Midland and Lake Erie counties stand next, with a difference of only.one cent per acre 
in favor of the former, computed on the cleared land. For the province the average rent, 
computed on the cleared land, is $2.97 per acre, or $2.10 on the total occupied. 


MarxkeEt Prices.—The following table shows the average prices paid for agricul- 
tural produce in the principal markets of Ontario during the half year from July to 
December, 1886. The statement is made up from the market reports appearing in the 
newspapers published in the various towns and cities given in the table. To get the 
average prices of wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, hay and wool, at the various points, an 
average is taken of the local market reports for the whole of the last six months of the 
year. To get the figures for corn, buckwheat, beans, potatoes, carrots and turnips, an 
average is taken only for the months of October, November and December—the period 
within which those products are harvested, and the bulk of them would naturally be 
marketed. The table also gives the average price paid for each kind of field grain for 
the last half of each of the past five years, with a general average covering the same 
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period, and the average price of corn, buckwheat, beans, hay, wool and roots in 1885 
and 1886: paid | 




































































| ge) S22 (2/2 ls |seigei 3 |o je)e | = 5 
Markets. se] eo [oe] 2) 8 paises s| od (Se geied) 2 | - 
a | 28 \2E ¢| o (2eleblse| £2 (BSlES/E S| 2 fs 

AS ESE (3) S4|se/e8) - |S [a 1B") & 1s 

Sra ee RS eae plese oa) ees ales era ieea te eet 

cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| $ ¢. | cts. 

Belleville.......... | 72.5] 72.5'58.1/86.3/49.3155.1/35.0/37.5} 75.0/36.7|....]....) 8 11/19.2 
Brantford ........... 73.8| 73.7/60.0129.7/52.1/50.0/25.7/38.3]...... 48.5). leks| 10 02120.6 
4 Brockville........... 80.4, 80.2/47.6131.6/55.1/57.5|....|36.5) 92.5/41.1/65.0/27.5) 8 77/18.0 
Chatham ......:....- 71.7| 71.7/47.0125.6|....(50.4/20.4]....| 76.7/47.1|....|....] 9 50/20.0 
Caboure. ociue-k: 74.9] 74.9/50.1132.9/45.0151.1]....].06 [eveees 305i seule. ct 8, 50119.0 
ShcA en ON 28 G73) 4158 11804102 1150. dloealo to tected, 39.0|....|....] 8 27/20.9 | 
AGI RtON . geese ck 4 71.9| 72.3/48.6127.4/45.6|52.3/27.1/34.1) 112.5/44.0/52.0/50.0] 8 23/18.6 | 
MASA Y ac set vgn ie 71.5) .73.3/45.5130.3150.0/50.1) 0c... [Ze ele 34 Oey tee Sx 6919.8 
Teondon |). i Rese ec 70.7| 66.6 48.0131.4150.5/51.5/27.0/32.1)...... 45 .3/20.0/23.1| 8 75)19.0; 
Obeawade) o-oo. 75.3) 78.351.2/31.3|52.5/54.1137.0137.6| 93.5/49.9/25.1/91.7| 11 58/18.2 | 
St)-Dhomases. soccer 71.8) 71.8 46.0)28.6]..,./49.4)....)..-.feee ee 45.5|32.5}....] 7 64/19.1 | 
Stratford >... 822.5024 72.9) 66.6/46.3129.3|.<..|D0-2)....].. 0.1.00 OLS LTTE) 8'S4117.0 

Toronto ...... eA ss 76.9 77.053.7|35.1/58.5/54.7]....]....)o00 + 47 .3|83.5/24.1] 12 05). 
(1886. 73.6 72..5|51.3132.0/52.2/52.6/27.6/33.7| 83.7/44.9/29.5|24.6] 9 69/19.1 

1885 .| 81.5) 80.6/55.2/31.5/55.2158.0/27.9/89.2| 80.0/41.1182.5/23.6] 9 85/17.4 

The Province} 1884--| 80-5 81.4/53.6|83.1159.7/64.4) ol clic. fece eet Latch SORIA Ee aoe aie 
1883. .] 105.0) 107.0/57 .0/38.0|62.0/71.0|....)....)...--. AE BLU SELON WBE Me 

1882..| 101.0 106.0]65.0/43.0)64.0)74.0)....)....]-...0-[eeeefeee fees efeeeee. iva 

018806 68.6) 889156. NSS SIO. OIG2.S) 0c tle. selec e eels wea lec esters a 























It will be seen that prices, in nearly every case, have made a steady decline since 
-1883—a condition of things which is not very encouraging, especially from the farmers’ 
point of view. Comparing the figures of last year with those of 1883, there is a falling 
off in the price paid for fall wheat of a fraction short of 30 per cent. ; in spring wheat of 
321 per cent., and in barley of exactly 10 per cent. Compared with the prices of 1885, 
the figures of last year show a reduction of about 10 per cent. on wheat and barley, and 
a reduction of from 10 to 16 per cent. as compared with the average for five years. The 
highest prices, according to the reports, have been paid in the markets of Toronto, Ottawa 
and Guelph, while the figures for London and St. Thomas fall noticeably below the aver- 
age. The reported price of wheat in the Brockville market appears exceptionally 
high, a circumstance of which no explanation has yet been received, and the same 
observation may be made of the barley quotation for Brantford. The prices given in the 
market reports for turnips are evidently those obtained by market gardeners, and should 
not be taken as indicating the value of turnips for ordinary feeding purposes. Wherever 
market quotations are given for corn in the local papers, they have been collated and 
placed.in the table, and all reduced to the uniform standard of corn in the ear, on which 
all the relations of this cereal to the Bureau are based. Wool shows an increase, but the 
price is still nearly 10 cents per pound below the ficures of eight or ten years ago. 
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VALUES oF Crops.—Computing on the basis of the average market prices, as 
given in the foregoing table for the province, the total value of each kind of crop for 
the same years, with an average covering the entire period, is as follows : 













































































Hy ; Av | 
| Field crop. 1886. 1885. 1884, | 1883. 1882. roc 

$ $ $ ae $ cas 
Fall wheat ........... 13,300,361} 17,504,799] 16,677,693! 12,239,805] 31,567,754| 18,258,082 
Spring wheat......... - 6,900,961! 7,358,684! 11,892,264) 10,406,887| 10,245,959, 9,360,949 
Barley.) J2aecsesk fee: 10,009,799] 9,126,540} 10,247,806] 10,496,172] 15,784,865] 11,133,036 
atgen: Mer enlinn Os, 72 18,772,995} 17,397,369) 19,097,476) 20,737,971] 21,715,731] 19,544,308 
Be yeti eres aed 577,573 701871 984,010} 2,018,201} 2,223,231} 1,300,977 
Pease. oes Soe as 8,439,004| 8,123,591} 8,817,395] 7,578,343] 8,144,525, 8,220,572 
Totals of six crops... 58,000,683} 60,212, 854 67,716,644 63,477,379] 89,682,065} 67,817,924 

Average 

1885-6. 
hora 1. Lak bss fo DOS 296i eG; 2,996, B48 tur, ir, CET eet Gas |e oceanee 2,989,557 
| Buckwheat ........... 565,725 600; 024 [mrara wae mereer es |! Sane 582,874 
Pane ie a | 403,494 BET OBI abhi al al Pe (ee 400,372 
| Hay and clover. ...... 29,016,182). 82088. 727s suo igs Aa ae, OPA 180,924,965 
Potatoes ck leres be 7.189. 5481. | BIGGS: 460) ste) ne Oe ieee We ena ee 7,929,004 
LP OTVOGREYT cals Ue betwee e's 1,029,710 D125 204 logo ce ate neeatas + «|. Soa 1,077,482 
Murnips fo vue c sede ve 11,577,019]  9,708,505}.......... iat |e 10,642,762. 
Totals of seven crops| 52,763,943) 55,530,069}..... .... | | ee ER ee aa 54,147,006 
Totals of all field “ | 110,764,626) 115,742,923).......... Boe Hegel ie 121,964,930 








There is a decline in the values of the leading farm crops of 35 per cent. as compared 
with 1882. The values for 1882 were, however, exceptionally high, owing to the 
abundant crop of that year, as well as to the higher range of prices ; still a comparison 
with the average for the five years past shows that the crop of 1886 represented nearly 
10,000,000 less than the average—a falling off of 14 per cent. 


The same result is given in another form in the following table—crediting each 
district with its share of the total crop value, on the basis of the returns of yield : 



































Total value of six crops. Total value of seven crops. | 
Wheat—Pease. Corn—Turnips. | 
Districts. 
1886. 1sgs, | Average.| 4996, » 1885 Average, 
1882-6. ; ; 1885-6, 

$ $ Sweat: $ §$ $ 

TLiglke HEA ie a ade aumeaimitite ia 6,839,736) 7,655,291) 7,457,447] 6,645,294 7,340,268) 6,992,781 
| Lake Huron...... segeteeee 6,709,941} 7,128,979} 7,618,025) 4,728,486 5,868,958) 5,298,722 
Georgian Bay “uw. Pexebn seni 5,258,644} 5,130,936] 6,425,119) 4,189,182, 4,694,843, 4,441,988 
Wreat-Midlandinis. «sae. ast 12,421,430) 13,124,309) 14,655,798) 11,270,253, 11,560,674) 11,415,463 
axe’ Ontario? «ck ieege aes 13,478,877] 14,275,411) 16,201,411} 11,145,065, 11,169,081| 11,157,073 . 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa....| 8,370,475| 8,629,446) 9,923,698] 10,676,345, 10,925,058 10,800,702 
y Hast Midland 00.2. 4,538,726] 3,869,123) 5,026,563) 3,332,085) 3,177,801) 3,254,943 
Northern Districts.......... 382,854; 399,359) 509,863 777,283; 793,386 785,334 
ThepProvinee wie eg swe 58,000,683) 60,212,854) 67,817,924) 52,763,943 55,530,069) 54,147,006 
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__. To show the marketable value of each kind of crop per acre actually grown, the 
_ following tables have been prepared, giving the value for 1886 by districts, the provincial 
_ averages for each separate crop for the past two years, and the usual average for the 

_ longer period of five years: © 
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q = Average of the six | 
5 . a Crops. 
. Districts. Me ae 2 é P CO een gee 
y é ; a ey as 2 2 é 1886. | 1885. | 1882-6 
$e] $a} Ge} Gel $el $e| Se] $e} $e. | 
| OF ie Ree Oe ae 14 70! 10 55) 12 96, 12 54} 8 08] 11 65) 13 28) 15 36] 15 08 
| LEE Se Re 16 18) 9 91) 14 36) 11 67| 11 10, 12 61) 13 28) 14 36] 15 32 
H@eormian Bay %s..s;...6dese035 13 26) 12 19] 13 52] 11.25) 8 41] 12 21] 12 18) 12 05] 14 76 
Be hiidlandy 2 ee 15 55| 10 35| 14 51} 12 27] 10 38] 12 96] 13 36] 13 97) 15 73) 
Biliake Ontario... cc. sina!cc.ds 13 61 12 91| 13 62| 11 81| 7 57| 1 99) 12 4 13 54) 15 12| 
| St. Lawrence and Ottawa....... 14 81) 12 70) 12 89| 10 79] 9 58] 10 44] 11 33! 11 80] 13 33 
| East Midland ..... resstay SO Maas 18 36] 12 06) 12 99| 10 97) 8 41] 11 62 12 17] 10 78/ 13 46 | 
Northern Districts........:..... 11 77) 11 39] 11 84] 10 28) 9 98) 10 72] 10 72] 11 06] 14 05 
| 1886..| 15 00] 11 95| 13 66] 11 57] 8 52] 11 99] 12 63).... .|...... 
|_| The Province... eee: 8. 20 00} 9 20) 15 27/ 11 27| 8 96) 12 57|...... 13) 2600s 
1 1882-6] 18 59) 14 ey 15 29] 13 11) 10 44) 13-890 a | 14 79 
Z! 43 Average of | Average of 
oa Py ves of | : the seven all the 
q rio o ; oR aie es BE A, crops. field crops. 
4 Districts. é ES e a : 2 E | E 
3 Sil 2 | & |8sl 2.1 4) é. | 18s. | 1885, | 1886. | 1885, 
4 $c} $c) $c] $a) $o| $a} $c) $a) $c) $a) Fo 
me | Taake Erie-........5 20 44| 7 01] 18 72] 13 05! 46 52/100 58/102 88| 16 43) 17 48] 14 67| 16 33 
a | Lake Huron....... 18 55| 5 44] 17 46} 11 52).40 29'111 52/119 76] 17 87! 22 20) 14 86] 17 08 
i ’ Georgian Bay..... 16 10| 6 26] 20 00] 10 55) 49 57)121 70/117 87| 19 55| 21 35) 14 62) 15 22 
wy | West Midland .....) 18 75| 7 22| 17 72| 13 06, 48 67/123 76/128 31] 22 97| 22 99/ 16 68| 17 11 
4 Lake Ontario ...... 16 26] 7 51] 19 33] 13 33) 49 27/112 60/111 66] 21 10] 21 54, 15 46] 16 18 
q St. Lawrence & Ott.| 15 90] 8 80) 21 66| 18 45' 53-86] 91 19} 92 38] 16 28| 17 20] 13 66] 14 31 
a | Fast Midland...... 14 96| 8 48| 20 94] 11 19| 65 52/110 22)109 39] 15 68! 17 13] 14 o2| 12 94 
Northern Districts.! 11 34| 9 99] 24 63/ 8 86] 83 48| 79 14) 88 87| 17 02! 16 90] 14 26| 14 36 
ce | __ 1886.} 19 06) 7 99| 19 15| 12 64] 51 30/111 12/117 02] 18 90)..... 15; 00\e eas 
| The Province) 53951 17 86! 9 71] 16 12| 14 12| 54 27/124 70| 94: 90)..2... 19 a Ye ani 15 78 

















Corresponding to the general decline in total values of crops, the financial returns 
"per acre show an appreciable falling off for the year. The general average of value per 
acre is reduced from $15.78 to $15.00—a depreciation of five per cent. in the money 
_ returns, or its equivalent, from all the field products of the farm. Fall wheat has dropped 
from $20 to $15 per acre—a decline of 25 per cent. On the other hand, spring wheat 
has advanced in a slightly greater ratio, but barley has made a decline of $1.67 per acre, 
or nearly 11 per cent. The West Midland counties show the highest record for all crops, 
> the average there being $16.68, or $1.68 above the general provincial average. The Lake 
_ Ontario group comes next, with a combined average over all of $15.46. All the other 
_ groups fall more or less below the average for the province. The East Midland counties 
y give the highest average for fall wheat, being $18.36 per acre, and the Lake Huron and 
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West Midland groups come next, in the ordernamed. The figures for spring wheat show 
little variation in a number of districts. The Lake Ontario group leads slightly at $12.91 
per acre, with the St. Lawrence and Ottawa group next at $12.70, and followed closely 
by the Georgian Bay and East Midland groups. The western peninsula naturally leads 


off in corn values, the Lake Erie group heading the list at $20.44 per acre. There is 


little variation in the value per acre of the hay crop in the different districts, with the 
exception of the Northern group, where the reported yield was lighter than the average. 


The per cent. ratio which the average market value per acre of the produce of 1886 
bears to the average value for the five years 1882-6 is shown in the following table by 
districts and for each variety of crop : 





















































————— ~ _ Rae 

= oS : 75 ES aii oy 

: = cane 9 Oi Buea sieve = 

Field crops. g g S Be os 28 Az as $5 = e | 

2 ® = elas paar res 

S jam |S a fates acs Saat a 

—— PEER | yee = Sea ay poet alee 

| ped AU Pets SL i A 85 7) 87 - | 367° *h. 82 Fae he 86 9) 186 st cove amet 

Spring Wheat. ..........005. 2" sr! 89. '). 978i Tage) 83 "ea Gen nad 

Barley, Lo ate Be AN seals 91 92 89 88 88 89 90 88 89 | 

Cate wan oe, DEATH Dee, cael t 93 8 eB 'e Fh OR BR MC 87 UMi) 87) 93 eNSO ll anegin ag) 

Re oe es csi enter Gee 81 | 108 Te ht LOL ee) 83 85 78 82 
MOH Mee it ayacetait arse cress aguas olehe 93 88 85 92 89 81 91 74 88 
Average of six crops........ 88 87 83 85 84 85 90 76 85 
GORE t hs Nee eee oreo) ati 103 99°] 104 | 100. <) 1055.) 107...) 1174:)4 98en tds 
Buck yeast (laut aovece wowace? 89 82 91 94 90 92 97 | 112 91 
Penney, oiinn digi. ess ella 111° | 100 | 120 | 109 | 105 | 102 | 123 | 105 | 109 
iWoavrand Clover.” 0 ccut.'4) ie 91 89 OF ou 95 99 97 86 94 
Potatoes ......... ia eee 113 74 77 =| 104 | 105 93 07) AG oF 
GarrOLs este ohh picts coe. oss 93 87 96 | 101 ot 93 97 95 94 
ATU S Cae ine exes Rite wea ioe vs 104°) 105, |.105° 7. 119°") 106. | | 104), 12051 11s sists 
Average of seven crops..... 97 89 96 | 100 99 97 90 | 100 oF 
Average of all field crops ...| 92 88 88 91 90 92 9D): pao ot 




















It will be seen that, with regard to the six leading varieties of crops, the average 
values per acre for 1886 range from 11 to 19 per cent. below the average for the five 
years. For all crops the value of last year’s product was 91 per cent. of the average 


-annual value, the highest results having been obtained in the East Midland counties, 


and the lowest in the Lake Huron and Georgian Bay groups. 


! 


Exports oF ANIMALS AND THEIR PRopDUCE.—The export trade in live stock 
from Canada has not held its own in regard to aggregate numbers, as compared with the 
unusually active season of 1885. The falling off, however, occurs only in the exports of 
cattle, and it is greater in point of numbers of animals exported than in total values, 
from the fact that the average value per head has increased from $51.59 in 1885 to 
$63.40 in 1886, or 22 per cent.; yet it is only a recovery of the average of 1884. The 
proportion between the total value of the live stock export and the numbers is stil) 
further improved by, the fact that the export in horses,—the most valuable class of farm 
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stock—has gone up from 11,978 in 1885 to 16,525 in 1886. The annexed table, com- 
piled from the trade returns of the Dominion, contains a statement of the exports of horses, 








_ horned cattle, and sheep from Canada to all countries, for each of the fiscal years of the 


_ present decade. The numbers are given, with the aggregate value of each class of stock, 
_ and the average price per head : 






























































Horses. Horned Cattle. Sheep. 
Year.- hy 
| No. | Value. ip No. Value. ca No. | Value. ee 
—_-——- —— —- —-—— — 
| Peal te Ce $ | $ ¢. . $ $ cc.) 
atts) 21,993] 2,094,037} 95 21| 62,277 3,464,871} 55 i 354,155] 1,372,127| 3 87 
4882...:. | 20,920} 2,326,637/111 21} 62,106 3,256,330} 52 43] 311,669} 1,228,957} 3 94 
TS83. 0... | 13,019] 1,633,291/125 45] 66,396} 3,898,028] 58 70| 308,474] 1,388,056] 4 50 
1884..... 11,595} 1,617,829/139 52| 89,263 5,681,082) 63 64) 304,403] 1,544,605] 5 07 
Pi885. 0... 11,978) 1,554,629}129 79 rape 7,377,777, 51 59 soho 1,261,071] 3 76 
188634, 2. need 2,147,584/129 6 al 805185 63 40 al rice 3 29 | 
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The increase in the export of horses by 4,547 head during the year is due almost 
entirely to an enlargement of this branch of trade with the United States, to which 
country we sent 4,432 more in 1886 than in the preceding year. There was also an 
increase of 109 in the number sent to Great Britain, the numbers being 12 and 121 
for each year respectively. The reduction in the number of cattle, on the other hand, is 
largely due to the smaller trade with the United States, amounting to only 25,338 head 
as against 67,758 head in 1885. There were also 8,897 head less sent to Great Britain. 
The movement in sheep shows a falling off of 14,944 in the number sent to Great Britain, 
and an increase of 38,239 in the export to the United States, thus accounting practically 


for the total increase of 24,364 in the export of sheep to all countries for the year. 


Naturally, the great bulk of this trade is with Great Britain and the United States. The 
following is a statement showing the numbers of horses, cattle and sheep, exported from 


Canada to each of those countries in 1886, with the declared value, and the price per 
head : 






































Great Britain. United States. | 
Live Stock. 

Number Value. feo heer Number. Value. | Average | 

| 
STS ee ee aR Tigh et bere. bar ean | 
| Rie Bc bane walt Revd 
PROT BOR Wes oo filece oe 121 19,279 159 33 16,113 2,104,355 135 99 
Catilete reeds. pede 60,549 | 4,998,327 82. 55 25,338 633,094 2498 | 
| 
! 


eee Ba natty sf) 5 ..{ 36,411 | 317,987 8 73 | 318,201 829,884 | 2 65 








It will be noticed that the value per head of the stock sent to Great Britain is much 
greater than of that which goes to the United States. This difference is very marked in 
the comparative values of cattle and sheep, and it is owing, no doubt, to the fact that it 
costs as much to transport a poor animal across the ocean as it does a prime one, and that, 


= irrespective altogether of the needs of the respective markets, Canadian shippers find it 
- more profitable to send their heaviest or finished beeves and the most matured sheep to 





the old country, keeping mainly store animals and lambs for the trade across the line. A 


large proportion of the trade in sheep with the United States is made up of lambs for 


a the city markets, and store cattle are bought in considerable numbers in Ontario for 
F feeding establishments in the great centres of the Eastern States. -This is, no doubt, the 


true explanation of the very low value per head of the export of cattle and sheep to the 
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United States. It is gratifying to find that our export trade in live stock with Great 


‘Britain still maintains the exceptionally favorable position which it has enjoyed for a 


“number of years past, in that our cattle and sheep are not subject to slaughter at the port 


of landing, but may be transported alive to inland points. This exemption is due to the 
‘fact that Canada has been kept free from pleuro-pneumonia and those other contagious 
_diseases from the ravages of which the herds and flocks of many countries have suffered so 
-extensively. No country having a trade at all approaching to that of Canada enjoys a 


like privilege ; indeed, Denmark and Sweden are the only countries of importance which 
-are not now scheduled, while from Belgium, Germany and France the importation of 
attle to Great Britain has been absolutely prohibited for years. 
During the year there were exported from Canada to all countries 2,944 swine, 
yalued at $7,558, of which number 2,695 went to the United States at a value of $6,401. 
_ The importance of the egg industry entitles it to especial notice. Previous to 
January 1st, 1871, eggs imported into the United States were subject to a duty of 10 per 


~ cent., but with the changes in the tariff which took effect at that date eggs were placed 


on the free list. The influence of the change on the egg trade was at once apparent. In 
thé United States customs returns for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1871, for the last 
six months of which eggs were admitted free, the value of the eggs imported in the first half 
of the year, previous to the remission of the duty, was but $9,403, while for the latter 
half the value of the import went up to $290,820. ~The trade increased with astounding 
rapidity, the returns for the year ending June 30th, 1874,-showing that the import from 
‘Canada for that year had reached 5,422,546 dozen, valued at $735,284. In the Canadian 
statement of the exports to that country there is an obvious shortage, owing to the failure 
to make entries at the customs; the United States figures of imports are larger for each 
successive year, as the following table for the present decade shows : 









































Total exports from |Imports from Canada into Total imports into 
Y Canada. United States. United States. 
ear. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. |. Value. 
Sit te CEB ES Sac el bi Ral a Ee eae wan MIURA Lice Tease Tew Te 
Dozen, $ | Dozen. $ | Dozen. $ 
1881... a 9,090,135 1,103,812 9,471,391 1, 299,057 9,578,076 1,206,067 
W882 ches 10,499,082 | 1,643,709 | 11,728,518 | 1,798,167 | 11,929,355 | 1,808,585 
LOSOM Sein, ets 13,451,410 2,256,586 14,683,061 | 2,584,279 | 15,279,065 2,677,604 
TSS. Es 11,490, 855 1,960,197 | 14,688,338 2,356,313 | 16,487,204 2,677,360 | 
1 eos: PEST | 11,542,703 | 1,830,632 | 13,969,474 | 2,095,437 | 16,098,450 | 2,476,672 |” 
LS8er 12,758,532 | 1,728,082 | 14,465,764 | 1,896,672 | 16,092,583 | 2,173,454 
———_— | ——— | |__| -—— —_ | —__ —_ 
Totals..| 68,832,717 | 10,523,018 | 79,006,546 | 11,925,025 | 85,464,733 | 13,019,742 
: | 











This shows a difference in the aggregate for six years of over 10,000,000 dozen, the 
difference in value being $1,400,000; it also appears that Canada supplies nearly the 
whole of the imports of eggs, the average from all other countries being only 1,000,000 
dozen a year. While, however, the volume of our export of eggs has increased in the past 
year, there has been a serious decline in the value, averaging more than two cents per 
dozen less than in the previous year. ¢ 

As bearing on this subject of egg production, it may be stated that the United States 
census returns for 1880 place the total number of barnyard fowls at 102,272,135, and 
the yield of eggs at 456,910,916 dozen. The returns under this head from the various 
sections of the country show also that in localities near to good markets, where, in conse- 
quence, greater attention is paid to securing the largest returns, the yield of eggs per 
fowl is seven dozen per annum, while in the more remote sections an average of only 
three dozen is secured. The total value of the egg product in the United States for the 
year named is estimated at $55,000,000. , 
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a 2 _ The following is a table showing the number and value of horned ae and sheep 
imported into the United Kingdom from all sources for each of the calendar years 1881-5, 












































Pa inclusive : 

Bs | | Cattle. Sheep. 

! 4 { Year ev pee Ses ee ih 

: F Number. Value. Number. | Value. 
ee ro te BULB, | ke | aM Oy 
| Ae Ca amaneaT aceagt caer | 319,374 | 6,251,577 935,144 | 2,191,762 
ee evreee' ee ee ec eeceeors OE AW ON Oe a 343,699 | 6, 655,590 | 1,124,391 2,558,827 
as oeeaeereweeeeseoeeevse oer eesoee eevee s eo te eevee | 474,750 9,332,242 1, 116,115 2,518, 889 
ae e©eeeoeerer as -@eeeerereeereee eee cee oo 425, 507 8,27 1,020 945, 042 2,149, 704 

ee eevee eor ees eeoereveeee ee or eae eevee sv soe | 373,078 7,046,477 | 750, 866 1,625,029 








Roughly speaking, about one-half of the number of cattle imported into the United 
Kingdom comes from the United States and Canada, and of this the proportion con- 
tributed by each country is about two to one in favor of the former. There has been a 
general decline in the imports of both cattle and sheep since 1883. The returns for the 
calendar year of 1886 are not yet to hand, but the Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
- ment of Great Britain for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1886, gives the following as 
the total imports of cattle, sheep and swine for that period into England, Wales and 
Scotland : Cattle, 319,538 ; sheep, 1,035,548, and swine, 21,394; a total of 1,376,480. 
Ireland is of course included in the table for the United Kingdom, but the imports of live 
_ stock into that country are insignificant when compared with those which go to the 
__ English and Scotch ports. 
~The magnitude of the trade in live stock from Ireland in the British markets is 
deserving of notice. The returns for 1886 show that during that year there were 

'~ imported into England, Wales and Scotland, from Ireland, 717,389 cattle, 734,213 sheep, 
and 421,285 swine, making a total of 1,872,887. That a country of such limited area 
should be able to export annually such a large surplus of animals, after supplying the 
wants of a population exceeding in number that of the whole Dominion, shows what an 
important place the rearing of live stock occupies in the Irish agricultural economy. 





~ 





Imports AND Exports or Breapsturrs.—In the statistical tables given 
elsewhere there will be found a statement of the imports and exports of grain and bread- 
stuffs into and from the Dominion for each of the past ten years. The figures are taken 
from the Dominion trade returns, and the same difficulty presents itself here that is met 
' _-with in all statistics relating to Canadian imports and exports,—that it is impossible to 
extract from the total for the Dominion the portion that properly belongs to Ontario, 
owing to the circumstance that a large proportion of the-Ontario trade, whether inward 
or outward, is entered at Montreal and Quebec, and is therefore credited to the province 
in which those ports are situated. The returns show a considerable movement in grain 
and its products between Canada and the United States and Great Britain. The bulk of 
our exports of wheat, oats, pease, flour and oatmeal goes to Great Britain, and that of 
rye and barley to the United States. From the United States we import large quantities 
of corn and wheat into Ontario; and of flour, cornmeal and oatmeal into the lower 
>: provinces, besides considerable quantities of the coarser grains. ‘The returns of the 
imports and exports of wheat and flour for the ten years 1877-86 show that in every 

year save three the exports of both were largely in excess. In 1877 there was a deficit 
of 1,029,956 bushels of wheat, and the equivalent in flour of 1,304,317 bushels more, 
». making in all for that year a shortage of 2,334,273 bushels. In 1884 the export of 
wheat was short of the import by 583,254 bushels, and of flour by the equivalent of 
1,333,672 bushels, a total of 1,916,926 bushels. Again, in 1885 there was a deficit in 
the export of flour only, equal to 1,921,413 bushels of wheat, thus reducing the balance 
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in favor of Canada on wheat and flour tcgether for that year to 374,249 bushels. The 


total shortage for the two years in which the imports in both wheat and flour exceed the 
exports amounts to 4,251,199 bushels. But the statistics for the other eight years 
present an aggregate surplus equal to 36,160,734 bushels, from which, if the two years’ 
deficit be taken, there is a net surplus of exports of Canadian wheat and flour over 
imports for the ten years of 31,909,535 bushels. The largest export occurred in 1883, 
when, following the abundant harvest of the previous year, there was sent abroad 
5,779,361 bushels of wheat in excess of the imports, and of flour the equivalent of 
1,068,204 bushels more, making a total surplus for that year of 6,847,565 bushels. In 
1886 the export of wheat and flour exceeded the import by 4,282,672 bushels. | The total 
imports of wheat alone for the ten years were 46,845,687 bushels, and the exports were 
74,415,600 bushels. In the returns for several years, wheat flour and rye flour are 
grouped together, but the proportion of the latter is hardly appreciable, and does not 
materially affect the result. The excess of total imports over exports of Indian corn 
during the same period amounts to 22,638,071 bushels, and the importation of corn for 
1886 alone amounted to 4,528,878 bushels. The importance of the barley crop may be 
judged by the fact that during the past three years there have been exported to the 
United States, as shown by the American returns, an average of 9,590,926 bushels of 
barley per annum, valued at $6,538,730. Ontario ‘alone has “produced for the past five 
years 19,572,730 bushels per annum, an average of 27 bushels per acre. As showing, 
however, what can be attained by good cultivation, it is worthy of note that the average 
barley yield on Mr. Simpson Rennie’s prize farm, ‘in the county of York, for the same 
period, was 47 bushels per acre. Our principal market for pease and oats is on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and last year 2,598,544 bushels of pease and 3,280,787 bushels of 
oats were shipped to Great Britain. 


An examination of the English agricultural tables gives an idea of the enormous 


development that has taken place within the past few years in the production of India 
wheat, and of the increasing extent to which, year by year, the British market is receiving 
its supplies from that source. During the five years 1876-80, the shipments of wheat 
from British India to the United Kingdom amounted in all to 28,614,429 bushels. In 
the succeeding five years, 1881-85, there were exported to the United Kingdom from the 
same source a . total of 88,098, 622 bushels, more than treble the quantity exported i in the 
first period. In 1881—the first year of ‘the latter period—the quantity exported was 
13,709,950 bushels, and with the exception of 1884 the exportation has increased with 
oa year till in 1885, the last year for which returns have been received, it amounted to 

2,717,802 bushels. This great development is due to the influence of English capital 
ea enterprise, which has of late years been especially directed in India to the opening up 
of the interior provinces, and to providing railway facilities for the transport of grain to 
the seaboard. The export from Australasia to Great Britain has also increased rapidly, 
reaching in 1885, in wheat and flour, 10,410,061 bushels. Russian exports show a con- 
siderable increase, the figures for 1885 being 22,581,694 bushels. The quantity of wheat 


and flour exported from the United States to Great Britain in 1885 was 76,482,853 


bushels, and in 1886 it was 58,276,000 bushels. Since 1879 the Canadian export of 
wheat to Great Britain has steadily fallen from 8,925,908 bushels, the figures for that 


year according to the English returns, to 3,258,030 bushels, the amount of the export 


for 1885. 


Cost oF PropucinGc WHEAT.—With a view of presenting some data relative to 
the cost of wheat-growing in various sections of the wheat area of the continent, a table 
has been prepared from materials at hand, showing the cost per acre of producing and 
marketing wheat in Ontario, Michigan and Dakota. The figures for Ontario are furnished 
by a leading farmer of Wellington county, and are based upon an estimate of the cost of 
producing twenty acres ; those for Michigan are calculated upon the basis of operating a 
single acre, and are taken from the official crop reports of the state; and the estimate 
for “Dakota, on the basis of a hundred-acre operation, has been prepared by a farmer of 
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several years’ actual experience in that territory. The following is the statement, giving 
cost of each operation, with rent of land or interest on the value, and an allowance for 


incidentals added : ; 
' 





























! 
Operations. | Ontario. | Michigan. | Dakota. | 
ee yeaa Se eee ES EO BRS eS laraleid 2 Ba a ola ane pha lader | ee 
$ oc. $ ¢. $ c. 
Ploughing and fitting .....0 s..ee.ee- ye eee sees 1 623 286 . 2a 
SOCO IGPAII vs Js 5 <a polruni aetna artad tac in ers sieio's 2819 1 35 1 34 90 
Drilling, harrowing, etc.... .csse.ssse seve nceees 623 36 65 
OAS WUUEPIA ipo ches 4) igs ties» SUR EI weed Hie Ghd ORR oak 2S 9m Shoo 2 6 00 Oe hid Oe a amadle aks | 
Da ane CRIN Sascha ese celexa >< csarbin t+ Brat os 1 00 2519 105i 41) 
Phreshings, :i eay een oO Hes ters ptt aN Mee Meet War a | 1 00 1 46 1 36 
| IMigricotiigeuisigg make. Fee rte eile cal LNT ile 623 89 72 
Perit DEUTATIC WiC tee re std Be ada oie ele’. aioli! og | 3 00 3 30 60 
Insurance, taxes and repairs ........ see eee eee | 1 25 1,37 1 03 | 
| SNC OR DO eae oe Ce eee one ore 16 47 14 20 7 56 








The most expensive item in the Ontario calculation is the cost of producing and 
applying the manure, which is placed at $12 per acre. Half of this sum is charged to 
the wheat crop, and the remaining half is carried forward to the crop of the succeeding 
year. Thecharge of 50 cents per acre for manure in the Michigan estimate can hardly 
includethe cost of applying it to the land, and would seem to be a very low estimate to place 
on the value alone of the manure or fertilizer required for an acre of wheat, not taking into 
account at all the tolerably costly operation of placing it on the land. In the Dakota 
estimate, the manure is left out of the account altogether, the object being to arrive at the 
cost of production on the western prairies as the work is now generally performed. Of 
course such a ruinous system of cropping cannot long continue without affecting the pro- 
ductive power of the land and decreasing the yield, but in the first years of prairie 
farming there is not the supply of live stock with which to make manure, and if there 
were the time and attention of the new settler are usually fully occupied with other duties 
which appear to him to be of more pressing importance. In the older prairie districts, 
both of Manitoba and the American west, the necessity of keeping up the fertility of the 
soil by the regular application of manure is recognized by all progressive farmers. The 
_ erop reports for 1886 place the average yield of wheat per acre for Ontario at 21 bushels, 
of Michigan at 16.4 bushels, and of Dakota at 14.1 bushels. Applying this average yield 
to the estimated cost of production, as given in the above table, it will be found that last | 
year wheat cost in Ontario 78 cents per bushel to produce and place on the market, in 
Michigan 86 cents, and in Dakota 54 cents. In neither case is credit given for the value 
of the straw, which is probably worth $1.50 per acre in the rural districts for feeding 
purposes and for turning into manure. But even with this allowance made, it is obvious 
that wheat does not realise the cost of production at present prices. | 





Cosr or Propucine Burr.—The question of profitable meat production is so 
intimately connected with the question of successful agriculture, that it deserves a passing 
reference. Within recent years, owing to the decline in the yield and-price of grain and 
the necessity of adopting a more diversified system of husbandry, greater attention has 
been paid to stock raising and feeding than formerly. With increased interest, there is 
a. desire for improved methods and cheaper production. The importance of the practical 
commercial question, how to produce the largest quantity of marketable beef, mutton or 
pork at the lowest cost, is now recognized by intelligent agriculturists everywhere, and 
- ig not considered unworthy the attention even of eminent scientists. Chemical research 
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has been brought to bear upon the question of economy in feeding, by determining just 


what proportions of the various nutritive ingredients are consumed by animals in the — 


different stages of their growth, and in the performance of the various functions of 
developing bone and muscle, producing flesh, or sustaining offspring ; and in what 
proportions those ingredients are to be found in the grasses, grains and roots, which 
constitute the daily food of those animals. The intelligent breeder, through investigation 
and experiment, has brought his skill almost up to the perfection of an art. By close 
observation and a careful study of physiological laws and of the principles which govern 
reproduction, he has been enabled to develope and perpetuate the most desirable and 
profitable qualities in animals, such as early maturity, fruitfulness, aptitude to fatten, 
and that general conformation of frame which produces the least offal and the greatest 
proportion of the most valuable parts of the carcase. The subject is one of wide range, 
affording abundant opportunity for study and experiment, and should receive the earnest 
attention of every progressive farmer. 


A careful account has been kept for many years by Mr. Simpson Rennie, of Scar- | 


borough, of the profit or loss in feeding cattle under his system. Mr. Rennie’s practice is 
to buy store cattle in the fall, and fatten them during the winter on roots, hay, grain and 
oil cake. Every particle of feed is carefully weighed or measured, and charged against 
the transaction, on the basis of 10 cents per bushel for roots, $10 per ton for hay, $20 
per ton for grain, and $30 per ton for oil cake. The following table gives a summary of 
the cost and net return from the operation for the past four years : 








Vea First cost | Cost of Price | Profit + 























of cattle. | food, etc. Total cost. realized. | or loss.-— 

$ $ $ $ $ | 

LOGOUELE EAM Cee mee Catone shee 634 422 1,056 1,122 +66 | 
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In regard to the apparent loss in the accounts for the past two years, Mr. Rennie 
writes : “Although the figures show a loss, I make a profit on the roots, hay, grain and 
oil cake, at the prices charged.” There is also the great indirect, advantage, which it 
would seem no computation in dollars and cents can quite accurately gauge, of having 
large quantities of excellent manure to apply to the land. It will be observed that the 


figures in the above table relate only to the operation of finishing off the already matured | 


animal for the shambles, and that the question, not less important, of the cost of producing 
a steer up to that point, or say to three years old, has no place in the transaction. Some 
information under this head may be gathered from the experiments of Messrs. H. & J. 
Groff, of Elmira, Ont., who rank amongst the most intelligent and successful feeders of 
heavy steers in the Dominion. Messrs. Groff breed their own stock, and they keep an 
account of every item of cost from the day of birth. Two Shorthorn steers, bred by them 
and fed together, weighed at 12 months 1,000 lbs. each, and cost $34.67, or 3.47 cents 
per lb. During the second 12 months they made a gain of 600 lbs. each, at a cost of 
$52.13, or 8.68 cents per lb., making the whole cost of eaeh at 24 months $86.80, or 5.42 
cents per lb. In the third year they gained 650 lbs., at a cost of $81.50, or 12.54 cents 
per lb., making their total cost at three years $168.30 per head, or 7.48 cents cents per lb. 
Mr. Gillette, the foremost breeder and feeder of heavy cattle in the United States, 
produced a steer weighing at 24 months 2,250 lbs., at a cost of $102.7 2, or 4.56 cents 
per lb, At the end of the third year he weighed 2,450 lbs., and cost $186.36, or 7.60 
cents per lb. It will be seen that at 6 cents per lb. live weight, each of these steers would 
have paid a profit at two years,.but that at the end of the third year they showed a loss, 
proving that in these instances the limit of profitable production had been reached at the 
earlier age, There are many details which enter into and affect the question of profit or 


a 
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loss which are not here given, but the figures are instructive as showing how moderate 
_ a margin of profit there is under even the best management, and how important it is that 
intelligence and business methods should be adopted in this as in every other operation on 
the farm. . ) | 


| Tue Sweepstakes Farm.—A short description of Mr. Simpson Rennie’s farm, 
to which reference has occasionally been made in this report, will not be out of place. 
Kelvin Grove Farm is situated on the 5th concession of Scarborough, 3} miles south of 
the village of Unionville, and 15 miles north of Toronto. It contains 1023 acres, 6 acres 
of which are woodland. The soil is a strong clay loam with a clay sub-soil, and before it 
came into Mr. Rennie’s possession twenty-three years ago it was what would be called a 
wet farm. A system of drainage covering the entire farm was carefully mapped out and 
the work was begun, and now there are altogether some 3,200 rods of tile drains laid and 
128 rods of open ditch. The size of tile used is five-inch for the mains, four-inch for sub- 
mains, and two-inch for laterals. The drains are three feet deep, though Mr. Rennie says 
that if he had the work to do again he would put them deeper. The rotation practised is 
_ pease on sod, followed by fall wheat or barley, then oats, then fallow or roots, succeeded 
by barley or spring wheat, seeded down to timothy and clover. Hay is cut for two years, 
and the grass is pastured one year, after which the land is broken up and sown again 
with pease. The manure is applied to the fallow or root land, and on stubble land 
ploughed under in the fall. The cultivation is most thorough ; no weeds are permitted 
‘to come to perfection, or scarcely to appear at all; and there is absolutely no obstruction 
in the shape of stump or stone to be found anywhere on the farm. The fences are 
mainly of rails, laid straight between posts, which are set in the ground and kept together 
at the top with wire. The dwelling-house is of brick, and the barns and out-buildings of 
frame—substantial, commodious, and arranged with a view to comfort and convenience. 
The orchard, situated near the buildings, is surrounded by a belt of Norway spruce, 
_ which in a few years has attained a height of twelve feet. The utmost order and neat- 
yess prevails everywhere on the farm, and every operation is conducted in an intelligent 
and methodical manner. 

As is elsewhere stated, Mr. Rennie’s plan is to grow a considerable quantity of 
cereals, roots and hay, and buy store cattle in the fall for winter feeding. Owing 
to his superior methods of cultivation, and to the care exercised in the selection of seed, 
Mr. Rennie finds that he can sell all his grain for seed at a price so much higher than the 
market that it generally pays him to sell the whole, and buy other grain for feeding 

purposes. On this account, therefore, the prices which he receives are somewhat higher 
than the average. The following table shows what the average yield has been per acre 
for each kind of crop grown on this farm for the period of the last five years, with 
the average value per acre, and the average price received in each of the five years : 
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. Yearly market price per bushel. | 
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The merits of Kelvin Grove as a model farm have not escaped public recognition. In 
1883 the county of York formed one of the group of counties which competed in that 
year for the prizes given annually by the Agriculture and Arts Association of Ontario 
for the best managed farms. Mr. Rennie entered for competition and easily took the 
gold medal! for the year, the judges in their report stating that they considered his 
management “almost faultless.” In 1885 the prize farm competition took place in the 
only group of counties in the province remaining to have an opportunity of contesting, 
and in 1886 a general sweepstakes competition for the whole province was instituted. The 
contest for this prize was unusually keen, the entries including all the gold medal farms 
of previous years, nearly all the silver medalists, and a number of the bronze medalists. 
Again the highest honors fell to Mr. Rennie, who secured the sweepstakes prize for the 
best managed farm in the province. The judges in their report referring to this farm say: 


‘Kelvin Grove has not attained its present proud distinction by accident or as the result of a happy 
combination of circumstances. In several respects others of the competing farms had by nature a most 
decided advantage, as in natural beauty, water supply, and in other ways. It has been made what it is by 
the unflinching determination of its owner. * * It has apparently been his aim to seek pre-eminence 
in whatever he has undertaken, and he has sought it with a determination that would brook no denial.” - 


Lest it should be imagined that Mr. Rennie has achieved his success by the use of 
outside capital expended on his farm, it may be well to state that Kelvin Grove has been 
brought up to its present state of perfection without the aid of a single dollar that has not 
come directly as the produce of the farm; and not only that, but Mr. Rennie states that 
his income from other investments which he has been able to make from time to time out 
of the surplus revenues from the farm now exceed his annual income from the farm itself. 





FARM LABOR AND WAGES. . f 


The remarks made in former reports of the Bureau regarding the supply of farm 
labor would apply almost without change to the season of 1886. The steady downward 
tendency of the rate of farm laborers’ wages was then commented on, and the continuance 
of that tendency is shown by the following table* : 







































































Farm Hands. Domestics. 
Per year. Per month. 
Districts. 2 : Per week 
ee Without . Without i 
With board. aoe With board. RS 

1886. | 1885. | 1886. | 1885. | 1886. 1885. | 1886. 1885. | 1886. | 1885, 

igh gad aah B's | tigual Th g Uy Oe Ag Sih ee aogere e 
Dake Brie eee: deen betas 154 157 248 246] 16.84] 16.96) 26.10) 26.07 1.46 1.44 
Lake Huron....:... ew: 157 163 250 263| 17.13] 17.68] 26.59] 27.95) ‘1.49 1.46 
Georgian -DSy it us cases 155 159 257 | 2571 16.91] 17.52] 26.80) 27.82| 1.44| 1.48 
West Midland . 32.00... 00. 158 159 254 254 17.07) 17.31), 26:76) 27070 oY bea? 
Lake Ovitarion::.saie ee eee 163 162 248|.. 255) 17.12] 17.38]. 26.65) 27.19] 1.59) 1.57 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa . 159 158} 252) 248] 17.33 17.16 26.99) 26.67; 1.54) 1.52 
East Midland ............ 165 160 252; 246) 16.56} 16.93; 26.28) 26.39) 1.50! 1.50 
Northern Districts........ 151 161 254|  267| 17.48] 18.55) 27.43] 28.65) 1.511 1.49 
The Province ....... | 158 160 251 253| 17.06] 17.32) 26.64 27.18 Pyo2he pL 














* The. wages of farm hands with board per year in 1886 are computed from 3,779 returns, and without 
board from 1,851; the wages per month with board are computed from 5,596 returns, and without board 


from 2,245 ; the wages of domestic servants are computed from 4,896 returns—the June schedule filled up 
by farmers. 
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_ The replies of correspondents to the questions asked under the head of labor and 
ages showed clearly that during last season the tendency already noted was rather 
nereasing than diminishing, though some modification in the assigned causes was notice- 
ble. To the first question, Was the supply of farm laborers equal to the demand this year ! 
a the replies were almost unvaryingly in the affirmative. The exceptions were few and far 
between, and were generally attributed to local or incidental causes. Occasionally the 
remark was made that though ordinary laborers were abundant, the more or less skilled 
labor required for special branches of farm work, such, for instance, as draining, fencing, 
tc., was scarce. To the second question, Is the rate of wages likely to rise or fall, and 
rhy ? the replies were not quite so uniform. The large majority of correspondents pre- 
icted very positively a decline in wages, basing their opinion on the low price of nearly 
all kinds of agricultural produce, and the still increasing application of labor-saving 
_ machinery to the operations of the farm. A comparatively small number stated that 
wages were likely to remain stationary, while a few correspondents in particular localities 
redicted a rise, as the result usually of their peculiar position or circumstances, such as 
roximity to lumber woods, factory towns, public works in contemplation or under con- 
truction, etc. It is proper to say, however, that with regard to one of these competitors 
for labor—the lumber industry—correspondents in some localities which had hitherto felt 
its influence on the labor market declared that it was felt less than formerly, owing to 
the exhaustion of the timber supply or the dulness of trade. Unless, therefore, a general 
rise in the price of agricultural produce should supervene, there appears to be little like- 
lihood that the rate of wages will rise, to say the least. " 

The steady increase in the employment of machinery on the farm is no doubt the 
‘most important factor in decreasing the number of laborers required, and consequently 
lowering the rate of wages. The ordinary kinds of machinery, such as mowers, reapers, 
“horse-rakes, etc., are almost universally employed where the land is not too rough for 
_ their use, A considerable increase in the number of self-binders was also reported, and 
_ it would have been much greater but for the high prices. A great many farmers will 
_ invest in self-binders when their present reapers become useless, but they do not care to 
_ throw these away while they can be used. In the east, where wheat is less grown, the 
_ self-binders are not so much in favor as in the west, where every farmer who can afford 
_ it will soon possess one. 

_ © With regard to domestic labor on farms the situation is entirely different. Female 
help is growing scarcer, and correspondents last year were almost unanimous in reporting 
great difficulty in securing any. The superior attractions offered domestic help in cities 
_ and towns is the chief cause of this,and no one seems able to suggest an efficacious 
remedy. 
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FROM THE MAY REPORT. 
















A. M. Wigle, Gosfield, Essex: Supply of farm laborers sufficient at from $12 to $15 per month with 
board ; without board, $22. 

a Henry Morand, Sandwich Hast, Essex : There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers, but those of firsb 
lass are scarce. Good hands receive from $15 to $20 a month with board. 

if Robert Cummings, Harwich, Kent: There appears to be a sufficiency of male help, but domestic ser- 
vants still remain scarce. The wages of men range from $17 per month with board, to $25 without board. 
7 Thomas Scane, Howard, Kent: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers; wages $13 to $15 with 
board ; without board $18 to $20. 

‘J. W. Howey, Bayham, Elgin: Plenty of farm laborers; average wages, $15 per month with board, 
and about $20 to $24 per month without board. 

, Jabel Robinson, Southwold, Elgin: Laborers are plenty this season ; wages, per month—by the year— 
about $14 with board. Farmers cannot afford to pay high wages at the present prices of produce. 

_ A. N. Simmons, Middleton, Norfolk : Little demand for laborers; the low-down binder at the low 
price of $150, bids fair to lessen the demand even more. 

___- Herbert Kitchen, Townsend, Norfolk: Numbers of farm laborers are willing to work by the month for 
~ the season, but few are willing to depend on working by the day ; wages $14 to $18 per month, with board ; 
without board, $15 to $25 per month. : 

_. John H. Houser, Canborough, Haldimand : There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers, but they ask 
R such enormous wages that farmers are doing without them. 
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E. A. Dickout, Bertie, Welland: There is a scarcity of really good, efficient help; wages from $15 to. 
$20 per month, with board ; $20 to $25 without board. 


John Holcomb, Thorold, Welland: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers, such as they are; the 


average rate of wages, by the year, is about $12.50 per month, with board ; without board, about $19 per — 
month for a like period. \ ; 


Jas.'H. Patterson, Dawn, Lambton: There are enough of farm laborers at from $13 to $15, with board . 
times are dull on the farm. 


J. B. Hobbs, Warwick, Lambton; The farm laborer market is abundantly supplied, and is likely to be © 
overstocked with a class the least useful—I mean poor immigrants that have to learn after they arrive. — 
Such immigrants as have enough of money to rent a farm and stock it are the only ones likely to succeed — 
here, as we rarely hire men in the winter. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: There is a good supply of farm laborers ; wages about $18 
per month for the summer season. In view of the general low figures for farm produce, farmers seem dis- 
inclined to give as high wages as in previous years. 


~ 
Cima: 


Alfred Carr, Wawanosh E., Huron: Plenty of help, as many farmers are getting in machinery, and as 
a consequence they do not require much hired help; wages, for the summer, say $16 to $18 per month, and - 
board ; girls from $5 to $6 per month. 


James Grant, Kinloss, Bruce: Yes, there is a sufficient supply of farm laborers ; wages range from $16 — 
to $19 per month, with board. 


-~~ Malcolm Cameron, Bentinck, Grey: No demand for farm laborers ; farmers are doing their own work ; 
wages from $13 to $15 per month and board. 


Robt. Dunlop, St. Vincent, Grey: Farm laborers rather scarce; wages about $18 per month with 
board ; without board, $26. 


Jas. Robertson, Flos, Simcoe: Farm laborers rather scarce at $16 per month and board; without 
board, $24. . 


John Lennox, Innisfil, Simcoe: Big supply of farm laborers. Good men get about $18 per month ; in 
former years this same class of men received $20 per month. 


R. C. Hipwell, Medonte, Simcoe: There appears to be a surplus of farm laborers ; wages range from 
$12 to $16 with board ; without board, $20 to $24. 


Peter Stewart, Williams W., Middlesex: The supply of farm laborers is sufficient, such as they are ; it 
is hard to get a good ploughman. 


M. & W. Schell, East Oxford, Oxford: A scarcity of competent, active and reliable young men > 


married men not so much wanted ; wages $15 to $16 per month with board; without board, $20 to $22 per 
month for the year. 


Thomas Lunn, Oakland, Brant: There is a full supply of farm laborers. The six months’ system is. 
the custom here ; wages about $18 per month and board ; without board, $28. 

Robert Beatty, Blanshard, Perth: There is a sufficient supply of men, but women servants are very 
scarce ; wages for men $i7 to $18 per month and board ; for women, $6 to $8 per month. ’ 


R. Ballantyne, Mownie, Perth: Farm laborers are scarce; wages $15 to $18 per month and board for 
the year ; for the summer six months about $18 per month with board ; without board $25. 


Alex. McLaren, Hibbert, Perth: Farm laborers are very scarce owing to the number going to Dakota 
and the west; average wages per month with board $17 to $18. 


W. C. Smith, Wilmot, Waterloo: Good men are getting $20 per month and board. A large number of 
English lads have come into this section, and they are taking the place of experienced hands. Some of 
them work for their board, and others for $5 and $6 per month. 


Colin Cameron, Nassagaweya, Halton : There is quite a supply of farm laborers—more than there has 
been here for many years : wages about $18 per month and board for eight months. 


Jas. H. Newlove, Albion, Peel: Supply not equal to the demand; wages $18 to $22 per month with 
board. \ ; | 
John Campbell, Chinguacousy, Peel: Plenty of men to be had; wages about $18 per month with board. 


J. D. Evans, Etobicoke, York: Farm labor is scarcer than forseven years past ; good hands are getting 
$200 per year and board. \ 


F. C. Sibbald, M.D., Gwillimbury N., York: Farm laborers too numerous; wages $15 per month 
with board. 


N. A. Malloy, Vaughan, York: A scarcity, at $17 to $20 per month with board ; without board $25 
to $30. 


Joseph McGrath, Mara, Ontario: There is rathar a scarcity of farm laborers, at from $16 to $17 per 
month and board. 


Benjamin F, Brown, Thorah, Ontario: Laborers are plentiful, at $17 per month and board : without 
board, $21. 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: Abundance of farm laborers : wages from $15 to $18 per month and » q 
board, for seven or eight months of spring, summer and early fall. 





George Sanderson, Cramahe, Northumberland: Plenty of men at $14 per month ; but domestic servants. 
are scarce, 


\ 
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J.C. Conger, Hallowell, Prince Edward: Farm laborers are plentitul at f 15 
with board, and $24 to $26 per month without board. F rar GURL Baige aa ee 
and board. 


_ W.N. Mallory, Adolphustown, Lennox and Addington: A scarcity of farm hands at $19 per month 
with board. : 


Jas. Cooper, Marysburg South, Prince Edward: A scarcity of farm laborers at about $15 per month 


Leonard Wager, Sheffield, Lennox and Addington: Plenty of farm laborers; ; 
Re ea ae ? y aborers ; wages generally about 


Wm. Hamilton, Hinchinbrook, Frontenac: There is no demand for farm laborers : S 
month with board ; without board about $15. HEED MEG ana BoP 


_- M. Spoor, Wolfe Island; Frontenac: Farm laborers are very scarce here; they demand m 
than they can earn, say from "$15 to $18 per month with board; and $25 without oak: Me 


Gideon Fairbank, Edwardsburg, Leeds and Grenville: There appears to be a fair supyly of 
laborers ; wages about $16 per month with board. # r.supyly, of farm 


: Geo. C. Tracy, Williamsburg, Dundas: Supply about sufficient ; wages about $15 with board for ee 
months ending September 30th. 


Rs 


F. Kosmark, Admaston, Renfrew : The supply of farm laborers is amply sufficient ; servant girls are 
not so scarce as formerly, either ; wages, as a consequence, are lower than before. 


Peter Guthrie, Da¢ling, Lanark: There is a sufficient supply of men, but female help is scarce ; 
of men, $16 to $18 per month with board. P ; wages 


4 Hie D. Campbell, Drummond, Lanark: Men are scarce; wages rate from $15 to $20 per month with 
board. 


Robert Lawson, jr., Lanark, Lanark: There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers at about $16 per 
month and board. 


N. Heaslip, Bexley, Victoria: Abundance of laborers ; wages range from $14 to $16 per month with 
board, for a term of six months. 


Porter Preston, Belmont, Peterborough : Abundance of farm laborers; wages from $12 to $15 per 
month with board. 


John Wilson, Dungannon, Hastings: No complaints as to the supply of farm laborers ; wages about 
$16 per month with board. 


Wm. Chapman, Huntingdon, Hastings: There is a scarcity of good farm laborers ; wages, $14 per 
. month with board ; without board, $20. 


Moses Davis, Morrison, Muskoka: The supply is sufficient at about $16 per month with board; all 
farm hands board with their employers. 


ee sel Gordon, Chapman, Parry Sound: Farm laborer supply sufficient ; wages, $18 per month with 
ard. 


A..McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma; There is a sufficient supply of farm laborers ; the average rate of 
wages is $16 per month with board. 


FROM THE AU@4UST REPORT. 


John Hooker; Mersea, Essex: There was a good supply of labor in haying and harvest; wages $1.50 
per day. ‘There are a great number of single reapers and quite a number of self-binders in use, but no new 
self-binders this year on account of the high prices charged by the ring formed by the manufacturers. 


John Wright, Dover, Kent: Labor is plentiful, but, owing to binders and other machinery being used 
‘very few hands, other than the regular summer supply, are needed ; wages are from $1.00 to $1.25 per day 
for harvesting, and from $15 to $18 per month for the summer. 


Lewis Simpson, S. Dorchester, Elgin: I have no recollection as to when labor was so easily obtained in 
haying and harvesting as it has been the present year. The machinery for harvesting has placed the farmer 
in a more independent position. With a self-binder, he and a man or two can take off a large harvest which 
formerly it took seven or eight men to do. Wages from $1.00 to $1.50. 


W. Gowling, North Cayuga, Haldimand: Quite a number of binders at work, also hay-forks and other 
implements ; wages by month, for six months, about $18; for haying and harvest $20 to $30, according to 
ability. Girls are hard to get for house work. 


L. Buckton, Crowland, Welland: Labor supply in general is sufficient. Some farmers who only hire 
for a month or two found a difficulty in getting men. Self-binders are used to a great extent, and I think, 
as soon as the reapers get worn out there will be no more used. Wages $1.00-per day with board. 


A. A. Meyers, Sombra, Lambton: The labor supply was more than equal to the demand ; farmers are 
all well supplied with machinery. Self-binders are doing the work extra well, many farmers going from 
‘one farm to another and cutting large areas of land by the acre, which makes it very convenient. Wages 
were $1.00 per day in wheat-binding and heavy work. * 


Hugh McPhee, Ashfield, Huron: Labor supply sufficient. Binders are fast coming into use. Those 
who are provided with reapers still retain them, but almost all who buy invest in a binder. Wages per day, 
- with boacd in harvest, $1.25. For July and August, with board, about $25 per month. Girls, per month, 
_» from $6 to $8, and scarce at that. Wickes 
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D. McNaughton, Bruce, Bruce: The labor supply appears to be equal to the demand this season, the: 
reason, I believe, being that fewer hands are employed on account of so many self-binders and other labor- 
saving machines being in use. A boy now-a-days can do the work that it took an able-bodied man to do a. 
very few years ago; another reason is that farmers find it to their advantage to grow less grain and more 
live stock, Wages have fallen since last harvest, but are not yet ona level with the price of farmer’s. 
produce. 


‘W. Totten, Keppel, Grey: Farmers are using more machinery every year, which lessens the demand 
for hired help, Self-binders are being introduced slowly, but steadily, this being a new township. Sufficient. 
help can be procured at $1 per day in haying and $1.25 for harvesting, with board. 


George McLean, Oro, Simcoe: Plenty of help in haying and fall wheat harvesting. No self-binders. 
used in this vicinity. Nearly every farmer has a reaper, mower and sulky-rake. Wages about $1 per day 
and board. ett 


James Alexander, Ekfrid, Middlesex: Labor supply plenty ; wages from $1 to $1.25, with board. 
Nearly all the grain has been cut with self-binders, which would soon come into general use were the price » 
a little more reasonable, say about $150. ve 


J. M. Kaiser, Delaware, Middlesex: The labor supply has been sufficient, but first-class men are 
scarce. Self-binders are coming more into use every year; so are seeders; also hay forks and other eleva- 
tors. Very few men are engaged by the day; by the month, with board, from $12 to $18 is paid. 


F. Malcolm, Blandford, Oxford : With the improved machinery of to-day, the demand for extra help — 
in harvest has greatly fallen off. Self-binders have been a great boon to farmers, ‘There is quite a suffici- 
ency of farm help; wages, $18 per month, for seven or eight months ; $175 per year. ) 


Duncan McLaren, Hibbert, Perth : Labor supply plentiful and rate of wages about $30 per month with 
board. The season has been characterized by the introduction of an unusually large number of self-binders, 
which appear to give general satisfaction. , 


Wm. Douglas, Onondaga, Brant: We are getting more binders every year; there would be more 
purchased only the manufacturers have combined to keep up the price. The rate of wages about the same 
as last year, $1.25 per,day and board. . 


W. D. Wood, Eramosa, Wellington: Labor supply quite sufficient to meet demand, with wages lower 
than two or three years ago ; about $45 for two months in haying and harvest, or $1 to $1.25 per day, being 
the rate. The binder is causing much grumbling amongst day laborers, as it makes the farmer - almost. ; 
independent of their services. : 


Thomas Mitchell, North Dumfries, Waterloo: Labor supply abundant ; self-binders the rule all round, 
and with hay tedders and loaders the farmers are doing the most of their own work, with much less hired 
help than formerly. Servant girls are the great want at any wage. 


Adam Spears, Caistor, Lincoln: Laborers have been hired for the hay and harvest for $16 to $20 a 
month, or $1.00 to $1.50 per day, with no lack of hands. Self-binders are doing a good share of the 
harvesting, making the demand less for labor, 


Robt. Inksetter, Beverley, Wentworth: The supply of labor has been more than is needed on account 
of the lightness of the crops; self-binders are coming into general use. Horse-power hay forks are also a 
great saving of labor. Wages $1.00 in haying and $1.25 in harvesting. 


Wm. McDonald, Esquesing, Halton: Haying and. harvesting are getting to be easy work now; with 
rack-lifters, hay-forks, and self-binders, two men can do now what a few years ago would take four or five to 
do; the greatest objection to self-binders is the monopoly on the twine, as it costs 12 cents per pound, 
when a better quallity of manilla made*into rope can be bought for 9 cents per pound ; since harvesting 
began men are asking $1.25 per day. 


Wm. Kersey, Toronto Gore, Peel: There has been a plentiful supply of harvest hands, and wages 
lower than for a number of years, rating about $30 for one month, $55 for two months, $1.25 per day. Self- 
binders are coming more into general use ; about one-half or more of the farmers have got one. They not 
only save a great deal of hard work, but leave a part of the hands, that were formerly all employed in the 
harvest-field, to work on the fallows and root crops and other work that was partly neglected about this 
time of year. 


George Evans, jr., Georgina, York: The labor supply for haying and fall wheat harvest was sufficient, 
and is likely to be the remainder of harvest, almost every farmer uses self-binders, mowers, sulkey-rakes, 
etc., which causes little demand for harvest hands. The rate of wages by the day is $1.00, by the month for 
haying and harvesting about $25, and for the summer months $14 to $16 per month. 


E. Hodges, West Whitby, Ontario: We had a plentiful supply of labor in haying and still a few men 
out of employ. Self-binders are being used ; one-half of the farmers have them in this locality. In haying, 
wages $1.00 per day with board. 


R. Windatt, Darlington, Durham: Self-binders and other labor-saving implements are largely used ; 
75 per cent. of the grain will probably be cut by self-binders ; other implements in proportion. Sufficient 
supply of labor : wages $1.00 per day, $16 per month, 


John Riddell, South Monaghan, Northumberland : The Jabor supply in hay and harvest appears equal 
to the demand. Self-binders and other labor-saving implements are more numerous than ever before. Rate 
of wages, for good men during hay and harvest, is $25 to $30 and board per month. 


Saml. N. Smith, Sophiasburg, Prince Edward: Labor supply was plentiful in haying, and seems so 
for harvesting other crops. There are a few using self-binders and they give the best of satisfaction. A 
reaper will be only a thing to look at if the self-binders get into general use and have some slight improve- 
ments in them. Wages are about $16 per month for the best with board, and about $22 without board. . 





\ 


~ plenty of mowers and reapers, but only two binders to my knowledge in the t hi 
haying, and $1.25 in harvest per day with board. i ana 
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Nelson Rose,. North Marysburgh, Prince Edward: Labor supply hardly up to the demand. We have 
ges—$1.00 ip 


David James Walker, Storrington, Frontenac: No scarcity of men in haying and harvest. Onl 
self-binders in the township, but give good satisfaction where used. Every farce has a atlas wht oil 
horse rake, etc., etc. The weather has been very favorable, and hands are not in much demand. Wages, 
$1.00 per day and board in harvest, and from $13 to $18 per month and board. : 


Albert Abbott, Elizabethtown, Leeds: Labor supply has been plentiful. A d f 7 
got self-binders and other labor-saving implements. Wages are eioat $1.00 to $1.55 Bete with tock : 


Robt. Vallance, Osnabruck, Stormont: Hands enough from 80 cents to $1.00 d it 
the month $20. .A few self-binders coming into use. per day with board, by 


James Cattanach, Lancaster, Glengarry : The supply of laborers for the harvest is sufficient. All with 
few exceptions have reapers, but there are only a few self-binders as yet. The rate of wages is generally 
higher on account of the O. and Q. railroad going on here just now; a dollar a day for the time worked. 


Wm. McClintock, E. Hawkesbury, Prescott : The supply is equal to the demand ; wages are somewhat 
higher than last year, $18 with board. : Reapers are in general use. No self-binders ; es and pease are 
the chief grains, with enough wheat for family use, so it will not pay to get self-binders for the small 
quantity of wheat that is raised by one farmer. 


P. R. McDonald, Osgoode, Carleton : The labor supply is better this season than the past few seasons ; 
no trouble to get men at $15 to $16 per month and board. There will not be many self-binders sold here 
this season, but quite a few reapers will be sold. : 


James Findlay, Westmeath, Renfrew : Self-binders are very generally coming into use; they effect 
great saving of cut in harvesting. 


A. F. Stewart, Beckwith, Lanark : Wages from $15 to $20 per month with board for six months 
according to quality of men. More binders and seeders sold than any other previous year. 


Amos Howkins, Eldon, Victoria: On account of so many self-binders being introduced a good man can 
be got for $25 per month: before their introduction we had to pay $40 and over for one month in harvest. 
Domestic help rules high and quality poor at that ; caused by so many going to the cities, where they say 
there is not so much drudgery as on a farm, and wages are higher. 


M. McIntyre, North Monaghan, Peterborough: Labor supply is plentiful. Self-binders are used very 
ae : aoe all farmers have them, and those that have not, employ them to cut their grain. Wages about 
.25 per day. 


_F. R. Curry, Anson, Haliburton : Wages $20 to $25 per month with board. Fair supply of labor. 
Quite a number of hay-rakes and mowers have been introduced into this district the last few years. 


Wilmot Vandervoort, Rawdon, Hastings: There is no extra supply of farm help, and it is impossible to 
get a man for a day’s work if you want one. Se'f-binders are coming into play very fast. They will be in 
general use in two or three years. Wages from $15 to $25 per month. 


_ _Anson Latta, Thurlow, Hastings: The labor supply I think was quite sufficient. There is a very 
limited number of self-binders. I think they will become more general when the reapers the farmers have 
on hand fail. Wages $1.00 per day or $20 per month. 


Albert H. Smith, Monck, Muskoka: Plenty of labor. Mowers, reapers, rakes and railway forks are 
common enough. Wages $1.00 per diem with board. 


Capt. D. Macfarlane, Foley, Parry Sound : Labor supply in haying sufficient. The hay rake is being 
introduced with good results. It will be some time yet before mowers become general. Wages about $1.25 
per day with board. 


A. McNabb, Thessalon, Algoma: Labor supply is sufficient. Labor-saving implements are not very 
plentiful yet. The average rate of wages is about $15 per month with board. 


FROM THE NOVEMBER REPORT. 


John Warnock, Tilbury West, Essex: There are plenty of farm laborers, but they seem to hold out 
for big wages or they won’t work ; wages must fall. Of domestic servants there are none, but plenty and 


to spare to marry. 


L. E. Vogler, Zone, Kent: Yes, the supply was equal to the demand. Wages will fall on account of 


labor-saving machines. It is almost impossible to get any domestic servants ; girls go to the United States 
(Detroit) ; better wages given. 


Dugald Campbell, Dunwich, Elgin: Supply equal to demand. I think wages must fall because farm 
products have fallen ; if farm products continue at present market prices farm laborers’ wages must come 
down accordingly, or farmers will be compelled to cease hiring. Domestic servants scarce. 


L. M. Brown, S. Dorchester, Elgin: Supply and demand about equal. Remembering the fate of 
Wiggins and most other prophets, I will be cautious about predicting. When times generally improve 
wages will go up. Low prices have caused farmers to seed down more, raise less corn and roots, and gener- 
ally hire less help on their farms. Self-binders have permanently lowered harvest wages ; their ultimate 
effect will be merely to equalize wages through the season. 


Robt. Watson, Windham, Norfolk : Supply about equal to the demand on account of so many binders 


in use. Wages are not likely to rise as farmers are paying higher wages than the price of grain would 
warrant them. Domestic servants are scarce. 


- 
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Joseph Martindale, Oneida, Haldimand : Farm laborers plentiful. Wages will come lower ; self-binders 
giving great satisfaction, and also horse hay forks. Domestic servants are scarce. . 


G. E. Robertson, Wainfleet, Welland : Supply of domestic servants limited, largely owing to false ideas 
of respectability among women. 


Wm. Young, Plympton, Lambton: Twice the number of farm hands would find employment at say 
$15 per month, but farmers prefer to do less work than pay $20 to $25. Good men will always get good 
wages, and if produce brought a better price wages would be higher. Domestic servants, none to get. 


‘Robert Fleck, Moore, Lambton: Yes, supply equal to the demand. I think wages will not rise inas- 
much as the use of improved implements lightens harvest work, and that has been the principal demand for 
laborers. Domestic servants very scarce. 


G. Edwin Cresswell, Tuckersmith, Huron: Supply about equal to the demand, but there is a scarcity 
of certain kinds of what may be termed skilled labor—drainers and fencers for instance. Owing to the low 
price of farm produce I think wages will follow suit. If not, improvements will not be carried on to the 
same extent as formerly. Domestic servants scarce, and bad quality at that. 


_ Jno. Scott, Howick, Huron: Supply equal to the demand. The rates of wages will remain as they have 
been for the last year, unless the price of farm products rises or falls; undoubtedly wages will rise or fall in 


sympathy with the price of produce. There is a scarcity of domestic servants through the summer, but ~ 


those who employ for the whole year find no difficulty in getting the requisite supply. 


Jas. Tolton, Brant, Bruce: Plenty of farm laborers—all that were required. Self-binders being in 
pretty general use and other labor saving machines, wages I think will remain about as they are; present 
prices of grain are too low for wages to advance. Domestic servants are scarce. 


Hugh Murray, Bruce, Bruce: There did not appear to be the same demand for labor this year as usual, 
particularly in harvest. The supply was sufficient. Wages are not likely to increase unless there is a boom 
in farm produce. Farmers are paying more attention to stock raising, where less help is required. Domestic 
servants are scarce. . 


W. Totten, Keppel, Grey: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. I do not think 
wages will rise, the price of all kinds of grain is too low and farmers will be forced to proceed cautiously. 
Domestic servants are scarce and in good demand. : : 


Joseph Townsend, Sullivan, Grey: Supply equal to demand. Wages around here I think will rise. 
There are quite a number of young men gone. to the States, and unless there is some influx men will be 
scarcer and require more pay. The supply of domestic servants is generally up to the demand. 


Geo. Sneath, Vespra, Simcoe: The supply was equal to the demand. Wages more likely to fall than 
rise ; because, 1st, of the very low price of farm produce; 2nd, hitherto a large number of men have been 
employed here in the timber business, which has now played out, and they will have to turn to farm work. 


S. P. Zavitz, Lobo, Middlesex: Supply about equal to demand. Wages have by no means lowered as 
produce has, and if produce does not rise wages must lower, or farmers will do with less. - 


James A. Glen, Westminster, Middlesex: There was plenty of laborers. The season was very favorable 
to outdoor work and the harvest was light and easily handled. Wages will fall, as we have more labor- 
saving implements and there is less tillage every year and less pay for what is tilled. This section is fast 
becoming a pasture field. Domestics are still scarce, and that the scarcity has come to stay seems certain. 


W. D. Stanley, Biddulph, Middlesex : Supply equal todemand. Wages rise during the fall and a great 
part of the summer, but will rule low during winter and harvest. The reason can be given in a few words : 
improved harvest machinery and very little chopping to be done in winter. Each cause will have a tendency 
to send surplus labor to where work can be found. 


Thos. Baird, Blandford, Oxford: Farm help was never more plentiful, the supply being more than 
sufficient for the demand. Wages must come down: they are too high in proportion to the price of grain 
and as a consequence they must be lower yet for farmers to live. Domestics are scarce. set 


H. Chisholm, Brantford, Brant: Wages must fall; the supply is greater than the demand, and besides» 


. 


farmers cannot afford to pay high wages when grain is selling at such a low figure. 


‘Duncan Stewart, N. Easthope, Perth : Servant girls are scarce and many are disgusted with farming, 
when produce is so low that even when their wives and daughters are slaved and their lives shortened by 
everlasting work they are only by the utmost economy able to make both ends meet. A change has got to 
come or so many will leave the farm that the cities and towns will grow and need so much that the farmers 
left will get enough for their produce so they can get a living by working only as hard and as long as the 
town mechanic or laborer, whose present agitation is injuring the farm. 


William Whitelaw, Guelph, Wellington ; Supply about equal tothe demand. For first-class workmens 
wages in my opinion will continue at about the present rate, as the demand for such seems to increase over 
the supply. But inferior no doubt will fall as the price of all kinds of farm produce is so low, and the 
demand for such labor is not great. Domestic servants not to be got for either love or money. 


J. W. Gilmour, Peel, Wellington: The supply. of farm laborers was at all times equal to the demand 
this year. If the supply continues as great as it is at present the rate of wages will go down, on account of 
the low price of grain and the number of binders introduced. 


Christian T. Groh, Waterloo, Waterloo: The supply ofjlaborers was’equal to the demand. Wages will 
likely remain as they have been. Self-binders are reducing the number of hands required on farm in 
harvest, but new industries are springing up in villages, giving employment to all. Domestic servants are 
scarce ; all prefer working in factories to the farm. They will only consent to work on farm for a home for 
the future. 


John H. Lindebury, Clinton, Lincoln: Farm labor sufficient but not too plentiful: Wages should not 
rise, for at present the men are doing better than their boss. Domestics are scarce and independent. 
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.. Robert Shearer, N iagara, Lincoln : Supply equal to demand. I do not know if wages will rise or fall, 
_ but one thing is certain: if prices do not rise farmers cannot much longer hire at present rates, or they will 
have to change places with their men. Supply of domestic servants are not at all equal to the demand. 


___-__ George Hart, Saltfleet, Wentworth: The supply was hardly equal to the demand. The rate of wages 
____will have to come down on account of the low price of all farm produce. Domestic servants are scarce. 


John Shaw, Esquesing, Halton: The supply of farm laborers was quite sufficient. I think that the 
_ rate of wages is more likely to fall than rise—because prices of produce are low and labor-saving machinery 
¢ is getting more generally used. There is a scarcity of good domestic servants. 


W. T. Patullo, Caledon, Peel: The supply of farm laborers was sufficient, The rate of wages, in all 
_ probability will fall, as there are numerous labor-saving machines being used now, as the country is getting 
_ well cleared up—and the prices of all kinds of farm produce being unremunerative will also tend to lower 
wages. Domestic servants are a little too scarce, but not to a great extent. 





~~ James H. Newlove, Albion, Peel: Supply sufficient, although more would have been engaged had 
_ -wages not been so high. Wages likely to fall as farmers cannot afford to pay the wages heretofore paid on 
account of the low price of grain. Scarcely any domestic servants to be had for money—plenty for love. 


ae _.. Angus Ego, Georgina, York: There were plenty of farm laborers this year. The self-binder has been 
_____ the means of making labor easy to get, and at reasonable wages. In my opinion, wages must come down 
___ still further, on account of produce being so cheap. Domestic servants are very scarce; all the young girls 
__ in the country seem to want employment some other way besides working on the farm. That sort of work 
te, is not considered fashionable enough now for the young girls of our country. 


E. Lanigan, Mara, Ontario: The supply of farm laborers was not equal to the demand this year. The 
rate of wages is likely to rise. Domestic servants scarce. 


i) _ RB. Forsyth, Pickering, Ontario: Plenty domestic servants, but a great many not worth their board ; 
____waste more than they earn. 


|  4#.’A. Walker, Hope, Durham: Farm labor is sufficient for the demand. Wages must come down ; 
farmers can’t pay the wages—better leave a portion of their work undone. Domestic servants can’t be got ; 
plenty want to get married. 


Wm. Lucas, Cartwright, Durham: There is an abundant supply of farm laborers, and little prospect of 
arise in wages. The supply of female domestic servants is limited. 


David Allan, Seymour, Northumberland : Laborers have been sufficient. Wages are likely to keep up, 
there being a good demand for shantymen. Domestic servants—very short supply. 


Platt Hinman, Haldimand, Northumberland: Through the time of using machines there was plenty 
labor at fair prices, but scarce for threshing, gathering roots and fruit, and fall plowing. Wages will not 
rise; times cause many farmers to work hard to save men’s wages and some impudence from the men. 
Domestic servants scarce, scarce, scarce —-all ladies. 


George N. Rose, N. Marysburgh, Prince Edward : A little scarce through harvest, but about equal the 
rest of the year. “Wages will fall if anything, because farm produce is so low that farmers cannot afford to 
pay any more than at present. Domestic servants scarce ; in fact can hardly be got for love or money. 


a C. R. Allison, 8. Fredericksburg, Lennox: The supply of farm labor has been sufficient with the 
- improved machinery now in use. I think that wages must come down if the present very low price of farm 
produce continues. 


Robert Anglin, Pittsourg, Frontenac: Farm labor sufficient ; farmers in general doing the work 
- within themselves, improved machinery enabling them to do so, Binders and sulky plows are much in 
- vogue. Domestic servants much wanted—very scarce; entering into housekeeping on their own account 
keeps the supply short. . 
; M. Spoor, Wolfe Island, Frontenac : Supply not equal to demand. Wages likely to rise—caused by 
scarcity of laborers and combinations. Domestic servants scarce and wages very high, 


John Elkington, M.D., Palmerston, Frontenac: Supply, equal. to demand. Wages likely to fall, the 
- mines and mills having closed and the lumber merchants having only put in half the shanties this year. 


Archd. Knight, Kingston, Frontenac: Supply equal to demand for the most part of the year. Wages. 
are ‘ik Ely to Bo awe unless there will be a large amount of public works going on, for the farmer cannot 
a pay high wages at the price farm produce is bringing. Domestic servants very scarce ; about one-half of 
_ ‘what are wanted. — ms ; ue | 
a : COW 2 3 3 ; te. ages 
; ln C. Stafford, Leeds and Lansdowne Rear, Leeds: The supply of farm laborers adequate. W 
a likely to fal on account of improved machinery being introduced. The supply of girls as domestics is not 
_ equal to the demand, but if you want to marry they are plenty. 
i Grenville : aly r lto the demand. The 
_Y. Newman, Oxford, Grenville: The supply of farm laborers was fully equa rol’ 
rate ics eiely to fall ; improved machinery takes the place of manual labor. The supply of domestics 
is far short of the demand. . 
mK. I. White, Winchester, Dundas : Laborers scarce. Wages likely to remain about the same. 
q Domestic servants can’t be obtained ; girls all seeking for shop work. 


) ; ages i i fall, as 
- Kenyon, Glengarry: Supply equal to demand. The rate of wages is not likely to fall, 
the Becta Oucbes Railway ts pals built through our county and consequently commands the supply 
of extra labor. Domestic servants scarce ; plenty of girls but few servants. 
as h Plantagenet, Prescott: The supply of farm laborers was sufficient for the demand, 
We aa in he atten pane of June, The rate of wages is not likely to rise as the timber business 
-isdull. | 
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Wm. Ferguson, West Hawkesbury, Prescott: Yes, the SUP was enough for the demand through this 
ear. I think wages will remain about as they are this fall. The supply of domestic servants is very 
imited, as mostly all the young women go off to the cities. : 


James Sieveright, Gloucester, Carleton: There has been a fair supply of farm laborers at the usual 
wages. Wages are not likely to rise. There is a fair supply of domestic servants. 


Isaac Wilson, March, Carleton: Farm laborers plentiful this year on account of self-binders working 
satisfactorily. Wages must come down. Domestics scarce. 


Wm. Doyle, Osgoode, Carleton: There were plenty of farm laborers. Wages are not apt to go any 
higher. Farmers would not be able to pay higher wages on account of all farm produce selling so low, and 
so many labor-saving machines coming into use. ; 


H. A. Schultz, Sebastopol, Renfrew: Supply equal to demand. Wages are not very apt to fall, as long 
as work on railroads is to be had, for a great many laborers prefer that to farm work. 


Peter Anderson, McNab, Renfrew: Wages likely to fall; lumbering operations not as brisk as usual, 
Domestic servants scarce. na 


Wm. Paterson, Ramsay, Lanark: Supply plentiful, except for digging drains. Wages likely to fall, 
owing to machinery. Domestic servants not to be had. 


J. A. Jackson, Eldon, Victoria: The supply was quite equal to the demand. The rate of wages may 
not fall much, but I feel sure that it won’t rise for some years, on account of the universal use of machinery 
and the low price of grain. Supply of domestic servants not equal to the demand. 


Thos. Tellford, Ennismore, Peterboro’: Supply equal to demand. Wages will fall because, with 
eee we cannot contend with the west ; more machinery will be used, the rough land let go to pasture and 
ewer hands will be required. Domestic servants sufficient. 


D. Galloway, Lutterworth, Haliburton: The supply of farm laborers was equal to the demand. I see 
no reason why wages should rise or fall. No enquiry for domestic servants. 


Geo. Monro, Tyendinaga, Hastings : Supply of farm laborers equal to the demand. Rate of wages 
must fall unless there is a change in the price of farm produce. Supply of domestic servants plenty in this 
part. 


Donald Grant, Monck, Muskoka : Supply hardly equal to demand and so wages were higher than usual, 
Likely to rise as the lumber business is giving higher wages this winter. Domestic servants very scarce. 


A. Wiancko, Morrison, Muskoka: In regard to supply of farm laborers I heard no complaint. Wages 
are rising, cause: demand for shantymen (lumbering), No lack of domestic servants. 





URBAN LABOR, WAGES AND OOST OF LIVING. 


The collection of labor statistics in the industrial centres of the province during the 
past year has been carried on under exceptional circumstances. Shortly after the work 
began the provincial Legislature was dissolved, and in the excitement of a general 
election the collectors experienced much difficulty in gathering information, either from 
the employed or the employing classes. This was especially the case in the large cities, 
where the workingmen placed candidates of their own in the field, and where, in conse- 
quence, the differences between capital and labor became an expressed issue. The 
dissolution of the Dominion Parliament continued the political agitation until midwinter, 
and it was not until the feeling aroused by two keenly waged political contests had 
subsided that much progress was possible in the gathering of statistics. ‘The general 
result, therefore, has been somewhat disappointing, for although a larger number of 
collectors were employed, and a larger number of towns embraced in the undertaking, the’ 
total number of returns is a little below that of the previous year. It is a hard thatter 
to allay prejudices ; some persons refuse to give information because they suspect the 
object to be a political one, bearing in some way on the subject of tariff legislation ; 
others because they are hostile to the party in office in the province ; others because 
they fear the Legislature has a scheme of direct taxation in view ; and others because the 
amount of their earnings and the cost of their living is their own affair, and their spirit 
rises in revolt against what they regard as prying inquiry. There are many who under- 
stand the economic value of labor statistics, and who cheerfully supply the information 
called for in the schedules because they recognize the important service of facts in the 
‘study of the labor problem ; but they are a small minority of the whole, and it does not 
seem at all probable that complete statistics can be obtained without the aid of a manda- 
tory law. Yetit does not appear to be wise policy, in an enquiry of this kind, to resort 
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to force ; for where the facts can only be known to the individual, as must be the case 
with respect to some of the most useful of them, it would be folly to exact the making of 
a return under penal constraint. The better plan appears to be, to depend on returns 
made at the individual’s discretion; for besides the probability of their being more 
accurate when so supplied, they are likely to be furnished by the more intelligent workers 
and employers, who desire to contribute the data so essential to a fair and just considera- 
tion of all the interests involved. 








WEEKLY Waaezs.—lIn the collection of weekly wages for 1886 the schedule 
embraced the wages of one week only, the last full week of October, instead of an April 
and an October week as in previous years. This change was made partly to simplify the 
gathering of information, but chiefly because the results of inquiry in former years showed 
that there was practically no difference in the rates of April and October wages. The 
following table gives the number of persons whose earnings for the October week were 
obtained from employers and employés, and classed as males and females over and under 


16 years : 
























































Number of returns from— 
Classes of workers. Employers. Employes. Total. 
1886, 1885. 1886. | 1885. | 1886. | 1885. 

Males over 16 years.........----++05 12,933 | 13,552 2,453 2,384 | 15,386 15,936 
Males under 16 years ........----++5 861 1,215 29 65 890 | 1,280 
Females over 16 years.........--+--++- 2,494 | 2,876 241 345 | 2,735 | 3,221 
Females under 16 years .........--+-- 224 213 21 17 246 230 | 

MRE MRS oe Hess: caste orks 4 « 16,512 | 17,856 | 2,744 | 2,811 | 19,256 | 20,667 | 











The number of employés for whom statistics of weekly labor were obtained in 1886 was 
1,411 less than in 1885, being 1,344 less from employers and 67 less from employés. Of 
these the males over 16 returned by employers were 78 per cent. of the whole in 1886 
and 76 per cent. in 1885, while in the returns made by employers themselves the number 
of males over 16 was 89 per cent. of the whole in 1886 and 895 per cent. in 1885. This 
disproportion accounts for the greater difference between the average earnings of males 
over 16 and of ail classes, as given in a succeeding table, and also for the relatively high 
average earnings of all classes. , 

A further classification of the returns is made in the following table for each of three 
years, compiled from the statistics collected from employers only : 





























No. of workers. , 
No. of , Age. Amount 
Year. Returns. mee au of wages, 
| Male. | Female. es era 
a $ 
PUI BEG sca. ona cae ees BN Site a 378 | 13,794 | 2,718 | 15,427 , 1,085 | 130,176 
1885..... 6g) DSP ER ee OR ARESANS JRS.E 2 494 | 15,240 | 3,095 | 16,678 | 1,657 | 143,532 | 


oo ee eee. “a 416 | 16,384| 3,027 | 17,485 | 1,976 | 151,604 
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Here the proportion of female workers is nearly the same for each year, being 154 per 
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cent. in 1884, 17 per cent. in 1885 and 164 per cent, in 1886. The proportion of workers 
under 16 years, however, is more divergent, being 10 per cent. of the whole in 1884, 9 per 
cent. in 1885 and 63 per cent. in 1886, These differences in the ratios of returns by 
classes of employés, together with the differences in the number of hours employed per 
week, doubtless account in the main part for the apparent increase of weekly wages of all 
classes, as shown in the table which follows: 





Averages for Qetober week per returns from— 





Employers. Employés. Employers and 





















































employés.. |. 
Classes of workers. Lae 

ale 388 ee] 2 18. 818n8] 8 (8.388 e4 

GC eeklges| & 2abeee| & \ga5|ehe 

ie qo aie i Ae 5| B Yale 

$ ¢. ets. $ e:| = ets. | $c. cts. 

Raiser eG 1886... 8 99| 59.00] 15.24] 9 09] 58.07] 15.65) 9 00) 58.86 15.29 
L1885....| 9 13! 59.63] 15.31] 9 00) 58.72] 15.32) 9 11 59.50} 15.31 

RES AGS ae 1886 .... 2 92| 55.75; 5.24] 2 84] 58.86) 4.83) 2 92) 55.85 5.23 
Ligs5....| 2 93] 49.84) 5.87] 2 86) 61.43) 4.69) 2 93 50.43} 5.81 

Tn elasORae Gt es 1886....| 4 38] 55.68] 7.87) 4 29) 58.211 7.37) 4 37 55.90) 7.82 
1885....| 4 37| 58.741 7.44] 4 26) 59.06) 7.21) 4 36 58.77| 7.42 

anion den Tp ace baie 2 231 57.51| 3.88) 2 60) 59.67| 4.36} 2 261 57.70) 3.92 
1885....| 2.50) 56.20) 4.45) 2 79) 57.65) 4.84, 2 52; 56.31) 4.48 

Lait es Oh en fee Os 7 88) 58.31) 13.51) 8 5D 58.18} 14.70| 7 98) 58.28] 13.70 
1885....| 7 87| 58.78} 13.39) 8 23) 58.82 13.99) 7 92| 58.79| 13.47 
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In this table are presented the averages of wages by classes of workers for the last full 
week of October, of the hours employed and of the wages per hour, for 1885 and 1886— 
computed from (1) the returns made by the employers, (2) the returns made by employés, 
and (3) the returns of employers and employés, together with the averages of all classes 
for both years. According to the returns of employers the rate of wages in 1886 was 
lower than in 1885 for all classes excepting females over 16 ; but the greatest decrease, 
which has occurred in the wages of males over 16 is only 14 cents per week, and for all 
classes there is an increase of one cent per week. According to the returns of employés 
the average wages of all classes is higher for each year than appears from the returns of 
employers, being 36 cents more in 1885 and 67 cents more in 1886. These differences 
are presumably owing to the fact that employers give returns covering the whole pay 
list, while the returns of employés are largely those of the better paid and more intelli- 
gent of the working classes. The average time employed per week is nearly the same 
according to both returns, the number of working hours being about half an hour 
less in 1886 than in 1885. The averages of wages, hours per week and wages per 
hour computed from the returns of employers and employés are of course affected by the 
larger proportion received from employers, and as they show an increase of the weekly 
wages and a decrease of the working hours, it follows that there is an increase in the 
wages per hour. It is very slight, however, being less than a quarter of one cent from 
1885 to 1886. 


The details of wages and hours employed for the October week are given by occupa- 
tions in table xxvr for 1886, and in table xxvii for 1885 and 1886. An analysis of 
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these shows the average wages and the number of occupations over and under the average’ 
of each to be as follows, by classes of workers : 


Ce re ee i 


No. of occupations— | 
Average tas i a ie | 
hei 




















Classes of kers. wages. Over Under 

ae al average. average. Total. 
1886. (1885. |.1886. | 1885. | 1886. | 1885. | 1886. | 1885. 
$c. | $e . 

EOS Ee rr ee 900/911; 161| 174| 120| 152] 2981] 326 | 

IVA esc nO CRU LGwys cara cfg 3.4.5.4 tener seaterre 2 92 | 2 93 4 14 13 13 12 27 25 

Memales over LG). yoyo sicieimraisistiecelvene 4 37 | 4 36 Sa ineee2O 44 53 75 79 

Females under 16..............005- 2 26 | 2 52 13 6 6 4 19 10 





All classes.......,. ee 17) GS ol. 7) Geb BLS. i SOs SO et Se iin Arita aA) 








- In this summary hotel employés and servants with board are not included, but their 
omission does not. affect the general average of wages. Out of the 402 occupations 
represented in the table for 1886 there are 189, or 47 per cent., in which the average 
weekly earnings of workers was less than $7.98 per week ; while out of the 440 occupa- 


tions jn the table for 1885 there were 188, or 43 per cent., in which the average was less 
than $7.92. 


Selecting the five principal trades which are represented in all the large wood and 
iron working industries of the province, we have the following comparison of weekly 
wages and working hours for the three years 1884.6 : 

































































Pe ree vie a 8 eC ee ee ee 
2 1886. 1885. 1884 
j ( 

Classes. Bee eile Bio Oe ree 0 ie aces al aes 
e |eebloud| & |ESE\BRE) F [GSS Ph: 

Be IR eet Sh i ee 
CRWnES oe $ c. cts. | $ ec. ets. | $ c.| cts. 
Petacianith ats. fences ss sae 9 93] 58.25) 17.05] 9 74] 59.15) 16.46} 9 76) 58.21 17.05). 
Carpenter...  ..c.seeeeeetes 9 61| 57.38] 16.75] 9 97| 58.98| 16.90} 9 98) 59.07 16.90 
Piaehinist ssid, s weeds seeds. 9 83| 69.62) 16.49] 10 16| 59.14) 17.18} 10 08) 59.17) 17.03 
BG TELOETD is oy Ar ehatesccivn Gop'a 6 oe 12 05| 57.33) 21.02] 11 76] 59.15) 19.90) 11 55 58.75) 19.66 
eT O EL ese ees 3s 9 53| 56.32] 16.92; 9 54] 57.29) 16.65) 9 72 59.19) 16.42 
Average of the five trades.| 10 22) 57.81) 17.68) 10 26) 58.94! 17.41] 10 30) 58.95) 17.47 
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The averages of these trades are nearly uniform for the three years, blacksmiths and 
moulders showing a small increase and the other trades a small decrease in wages, and all 
excepting machinists a decrease in the working hours. The average of the five trades 
indicates a reduction of a little over one hour in the week’s working time of 1886, as 

compared with the two previous years, and though the average of wages is slightly less 
for the week it is higher per hour. 


In the comparison of wages by occupations for successive years it will be found that 
‘averages in many instances are suspiciously wide apart—a consequence of their computa- 
tion from few returns; but averages computed from the aggregate of returns give surpris- 

— ingly close results from year to year. ! 
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YEARLY EARNINGS AND Cost oF Livine.—The statistics of yearly earnings and 
cost of living, which are presented by occupations in table xxvi11, have been compiled from 
returns collected from 2,684 employés, residing in 24 towns and cities of the province, 
and representing 258 trades and branches of trades. In 1885 similar statistics were 
collected in 19 towns and cities from 2,637 employés, representing 269 trades, and in 
1884 from the same number of towns from 2,835 employés, representing 204 trades. The 
detailed statistics of each town, if given separately, would cover at least 100 pages ; but 
while such tabulation would lessen very materially the labor of compilation, it could serve — 
no other useful purpose that is not served equally well by the table which gives the 
- averages for all the towns and cities collectively. A condensed summary, however, will 
furnish interesting material for comparison ; and while the statistics of each town are 
tempting subjects for comment, it is the object of this report to present facts with the 
utmost possible accuracy, leaving to the economist their use in the constructing of theories 


or in solving problems of government. | 


ALMONTE.—The aggregates and averages of the schedules collected at Almonte are 
exhibited in the following table, classified by sex and age, over and under 16 years, and 
with and without dependents : * 
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ernie j Ase. 62) 3,767|17,164|25,542| 440] —725/26,707/ 23,538] 3,169 
ee EPBENEIENX Bur.) 7} 60.76)276.84|411.97| 7.10] 11.69/480.76)379.65] 51.11 
j Ase. | 29] 1,782) 7,540] 7,166) 33)... 7,199| 5,152] 2,047 
m.o. , 
a Ae 59.72|260.00|247.10) 1.14)... 248 .24|177.66| 70.58 
. f Ass. Bic 120g Bes leecB06 Lune ae ieee 305 282] 28 
Without |” UAv...|-+.-1 60.001294.00 152.50) . ve.|cese.,{152.50/141.00} 11.50 
Hoppndonts 0)" ¢ j Ase. 29) 1,750! 8,033] 5,4721 72... 5,544] 4,209] 1,335 
 VaAy.../....} 60.341277.00/188.69] 2.48}..0... 191.17/145.14] 46.03 
j Ags. 4| 240! 1,095] 468)... :;. ef 468} 4591 9 
™ VAy...1....} 60.00/273.75/117.00]. ....}.....1117.00|114.75] 2.95 
ai vated Agg..| 126) 7,609/ 34,420) 38,953] 545] 725! 40,293133,640) 6,583 
Av...}....| 60,39]273.17/309.15] 4.33 5.75/819.23 266.98] 52.25 




















For 1885 the returns for this town gave an average of 61 hours employed per week, and 
of 270 days in the year. The earnings of each worker, including $16.36 for wife and 
minor children, were $315.40, and the cost of living was $249.31; thus leaving for that 
year a surplus of $66.09, or $13.84 more than in 1886. 








a 


*The initials m.o., m.u., f. 0. and f. u. in this and following tables are used to designate males and 
females over or wnder 16 years of age. The number of dependents in each table is exclusive of the worker. 
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BELLEVILLE.—The statistics for this city are computed from the returns of 48 
employés. 
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: j Age. 40| 2,417] 11,176] 17,685} 550] 1,148] 19,383) 17,102) 2,281 
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dependents. Jaded an He 60.71|302.14 Pel iS CR ae \421 .43|364.29] 57.14 
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The time employed was here 28 days more than in 1885, and the average of total earnings 
was greater by $45 ; but owing to an increase of nearly $50 in the cost of living the surplus 
of earnings was $5.07 less in 1886 than in 1885. The working time per week was 3.48 
hours longer than in 1885. 


BrockviLLe.—This town presents statistics based on the returns of 275 workers, 68 
per cent. of whom are males over 16, earning 72 per cent. of the total wages. 
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The short hour system appears to have been pretty generally adopted in Brockville, as the 
weekly average of last year ig 5.32 hours less than in the preceding year... But owing to 
miners’ strikes in the United States, which affected the employment of dock-laborers 
here, the average of time employed was 22 days less than in 1885, and although the 
amount of extra and wife and children’s earnings was greater by $10.17, the average of 
total earnings was less by $35.87. The cost of living, however, was reduced by $31.14, 
go that the average surplus of 1886 was only $4.73 less than in 1885. 
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CuatTHaM.—The Chatham statistics are compiled from 242 returns, and represent 
very completely the chief industries of that town. | ; 
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An industrial disturbance in this town had the effect of reducing the average work- 
ing time by 5 days; but although the yearly wages from occupation was $17 less than in 
1885, the increase of other earnings brought the total within $1.91 of the average of that — 
year. The cost of living also was lessened by $19.53, whereby employés were enabled to 
save $17.62 more in 1886 than in 1885. The working time per week was the same for 
both years. 


Dunpas.—This town’s statistics are based on the returns of 46 workers, 32 of whom 
were males over 16. 
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Dundas has the unenviable distinction of giving the highest average of working hours per 
week of all towns from which statistics have been gathered, with the one exception of 
St. Thomas. It also shows the highest average earnings of wife and minor children, 
while its average surplus is lower than that of any other city or town excepting London 


and the grouped towns of St. Catharines, Merritton and Thorold. No statistics were 








q collected in Dundas in 1885, so that it is not possible to make a comparison with that 
year. 


Gatt,.—Galt’s statistics are compiled from the returns of male workers only, three- 


fourths of whom are with and one-fourth without dependents. 
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The averages of 1886 show very little change in comparison with those of 1885. 
The average time employed per week is reduced by one-fifth of an hour, and per year by 
3.73 days. The wages from occupation are less by $5.11, but with an increase of 37 cents 
in extra earnings and of $6.79 in the earnings of wife and minor children, the total earn- 
ings show an increase of $2.05. The cost of living, however, is greater than in 1885 by 


$90.18, and the surplus less by $18.13. 


GananoguE.—This town has given only 36 returns from employés, although one of 
the foremost among the smaller manufacturing towns of the province. 
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The time employed per week is 3.41 hours longer than in 1885, and the time per 
year less by 9 days; yet the average of total earnings is greater by $19.50, The cost of 
living is greater by $4.58, and the surplus by $13.92. It will be observed that the large 
surplus in this town is mainly the saving of workers without dependents, as out of the 


aggregate of $4,271 these make up $3,549. 
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GUELPH.—Guelph has furnished returns for 67 male workers, with an aggregate 


working time of 18,701 days and total earnings of $27,914, including $357 of wife and 
minor children’s earnings. % 
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Oompared with the statistics of 1885 the average time per week is longer by three- 
quarters of an hour, and the time per year by 13 days. The total earnings also show an 
increase of $34.67, and the cost of living antincrease of $31.14; consequently the surplus 
stands at nearly the same figure as in 1885, exceeding it by $3.53. 


Haminton.—This city, although one of the foremost manufacturing centres in the ~ 


province and canvassed by intelligent and experienced collectors, gives returns for only 


175 workers. This is the more surprising in view of the fact that labor there is well — 


organized, and that the labor organizations have been foremost in urging upon govern- 
ment the collection and tabulation of statistics on trade and labor. But, like their 
fellows of Toronto, the workingmen of Hamilton were immersed in politics during almost 
the whole period in which the labor statistics of the city were being gathered, and the 
reports of the collectors show that the work of procuring returns was seriously hampered 
in consequence. The statistics of the city, compiled from the schedules obtained under 
the circumstances referred to, are as follows : 
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Compared with the returns of the previous year, the time employed per week was 
lessened by one hour and the time per year by 16 days—the latter as the result of a 
labor disturbance. The average of yearly earnings from occupation was also reduced b 


$32.56, but other earnings brought the difference between the two years to $21.62. The 4 
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_ surplus of 1885 by only $9.88. 
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| under 16 years for an aggregate of 55,558 days. 
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The average time per week is nearly 


of 1885 by $52.11, bu 
the totals to $47.76. 
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With the increase of revenue in 1886, however, there was a corres 
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cost of living was also lessened by $11.74, so that the surplus of last year fell short of the 


HESPELER, PRESTON AND ELora.—These three towns, which are the seats of a few 
active industries, give returns for 66 employés, presenting aggregates and averages as 
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The returns of 1885 are for the town of Hespeler only, consequently no figures are 


Kineston.—For this city the number of schedules collected with data sufficient for 
- tabulation was 188, representing by occupations the labor of males and females over and 
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ponding increase in the cost of living, as a result of which the average saving of the year 
was only $5.51 more than in 1885. 


Lonpoy.—The London returns are fairly representative of both sexes, with and 
without dependents, the total being 249. 
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Here the time per week is 4.21 hours less than in 1885, but the time per year is longer 
by 94 days. The average earnings from occupation, however, show an increase of only | 
$2.29, which is probably a result of the adoption of the short hour system. The total 
earnings are larger in 1886 by $3.71, and the cost of living is more by $37.35. As a con- 
sequence the surplus of $45.23 in 1885 is lowered to a surplus of $11.59 in 1886. 


OsHawa.—The returns for Oshawa are made up from 64 males with and 16 males 
without dependents, as follows : 
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In the time employed per week there is a reduction of 13 hours, while in the time per 
year there is an increase of 19.41 days. A corresponding increase is observable in the © 
yearly wages from occupation, the average being $49.67. In the total earnings the — 
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increase of 1886 over 1885 is $50.17. There is also the corresponding increase in the 
_ cost of living which is found to almost invariably accompany an increase of earnings, the 
average of 1885 being $322.69, and of 1886, $360.11, so that the balance of last year 1s 


, only $12.75 more than the balance of the previous year. 
i Orrawa.—Only 35 returns have been received from Ottawa, of whom 23 are males 
over 16 without dependents. 
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_ The average time per week is 14 hours less than in 1889 and 44 days longer per year. 
The total earnings are greater than in 1885 by $22.24 and the cost of living by $32.52, 
so that the surplus is less by $10.28. 


PreTERBOROUGH.—The statistics for this town are computed from returns for 87 males 
and 3 females over 16 and one male under 16. 
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Compared with 1885 the average time per week is less by two-thirds of an hour, and per 
year by 344 days. The earnings from occupation are also less by $43.15, but extra 
earnings and the earnings of wife and children reduce the difference per employé to 
$29.33. The cost of living denotes an economy in keeping with the curtailed revenue, 
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for the average is $45.31 less than in 1885; hence the employés of this town are able, in _ 
spite of the smaller earnings, to show a surplus greater than in 1885 by $16. | 











St. CATHARINES, THOROLD AND Merrirron.—For these three towns we have returns 
from 134 employés, 112 of whom are males and 22 females, 
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No returns of yearly statistics were obtained for these towns in 1885, and consequently 
no comparison can be made with the state of the working classes in that year. Oompared 
with the averages of the province, as appears in one of the tables which follow, it will be 
seen that in time employed, wages earned and cost of living the three towns of the 
Welland canal are from 8 to 17 per cent. lower. 


Sr. THomas.—This city, in spite of a strong labor organization, gives returns for only 
31 persons, and there is reason to believe that it was well canvassed. 
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The average working time per week is 4 hours more than the average of the province, yet 
it is 14 hours shorter than in 1885. The time per year is longer than in 1885 by 34 
days, but the total earnings are less by $22.16. The cost of living is also less by $9.23, 
and the average surplus less by $12.93. * 
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SrraTFoRD.—tThe statistics of Stratford have been computed from returns furnished 


: by 172 workers, all but 17 of whom are females. 
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~ Here, as in St. Thomas, the large proportion of railway employés serve to give a high 


average of working hours per week, which is two-thirds of an hour longer than in the 
preceding year. The average time per year is also longer by 11 days, yet the average of 
wages from occupation is less by. $93.51. With larger extra earnings and the earnings of 
_ wife and minor children, however, the total earnings per employé in 1886 are only $17.26 
"Jess than in 1885. ‘The cost of living shows an increase of $4, but the average surplus is 
less by $21.26. 


Toronto.—This city gives returns for 355 workers, nearly all of whom are males 
with dependents. 
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In 1885 a much larger proportion of workers who filled up the schedules were males 
without and females with and without dependents, and consequently a comparison of 
averages computed from the returns of all classes would be unfair in almost every 
particular excepting the time employed. Taking, however, the class of male workers with 
dependents, the averages throughout preserve close parallels. The time per week in 1886 
is longer than in 1885 by 1.21 hours, notwithstanding the agitation kept up by several 
trades for short hours, while the time per year is less by an average of 1.21 days. The 
earnings from occupation are greater by $4.51, but with a lower average of extra and 
wife and children’s earnings the average total earnings in 1886 is $3.60 less per worker 
than in 1885. The cost of living is ‘also greater by $34. 27, so that while the average 
_ surplus of 1885 was $46.43 the average of 1886 was only $12.16. 


Woopstock.—The Woodstock statistics are computed from 169 returns, only ‘10 of 
whom are females. 
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alee le of & |e Go | fe 
Shel ew ae bn o a ge Ss S. 
| 3 E'S ag 5 E o's a E 1: 
Classes by Sex and Age. mM) oF | ae e i § Si Ol BD | uf 
S| a8) 28| = | Blom” | a le 1 
° S ~ Sb 2 RQ 4 
6 ° cS Dyeeel: upd Meret i) 2) =) 
Zim 1A ba] re Se er A gp 
| $| s| ¢}| | $] 8 
; Agg..| 116] 6,855) 33,478) 48,092] 618} 642] 49,352] 44,363! 4,989 
With me VAv...1....] 59.09]288.60/414.59] 5.33] 5.53/425.45/382.44} 43.01 
dependents, : Agg. | 2 88) Ole ee S00) ionic : 150} 500, 485 15 
| ii fala 44 .00|256.00|175.00)...... 75.00/250.00|/242.50} 7.50 
| ;Age..| 43] 2,547/11,749|14,687/  148]..._..| 
TPA OS rs 
Without f lAv.. ee 59.23|273.23'341.56| 3.44]...... |345.00/275.51) 69.49 
| dependents. ) (Age ., | 468] 2,370) 1,380, a4! 1,404! 1,317/ 87 
f.0, area 58 .50|296.25/172.50| 3.00)...... 175.50|164.63/ 10.87 
Ti ira: Fe Nghe 
De wee RN s Agg..| 169) 9,958) 48,109/64,509, 790) __792/66,091) 58,012) 8,079 
MAR ik Monell 58 .921284.67/381.71 4.67) 4.69)391.07/343.26) 47.81 














The averages for this town run very closely in line with the averages of the province, 
saving that the time employed per year is longer by 14 days. The earnings from occupa- 
tion are only 12 cents less than the provincial average, the total enrages: less by $7.74, 
the cost of living less by $7.10, and the surplus less by 64 cents. No statistics were 
collected in Woodstock in 1885, 
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The averages of all the foregoing towns and cities for 1886, together with the 


provincial averages of the two preceding years, are presented in the following table, 
classified by sex and age and with and without dependents : | 














































































































n c ‘| i . ae : 
o ma Tae hese: |. 4 a os re ae 
Classes by Sex and Age. ee ae a 8 A Ss |SSh| | a | o~ 
ren: ares ae = PDR KG Be tat be (3 ON pegs 
Renter ae (re Gory jer |e a) | 2 Wi ers 
“at z | Bi Ao bee RES fre i ate 
$ 3 $ $ | $ | $ 
;Agg..) 1,706 99,522 462,025! 730,049| 16,090) 24,557 ao fe 64,392 
Bre | Av... a | 58.84} 270.82| 427.93] 9.43] 14.40] 451.76] 414.01] 37.75 | 
: ieahe ee ae 58.76] 268.42] 427.89] 9.05) 15.31] 452.25] 405.08] 47.17 
With Remi 59.05] 263.42) 420.40] 5.55! 10.34] 436.29} 394.29} 42.00 | 
| dependents. rAge..| 16  884| 4,360! «3,786! 119, 293/ 4,198! 3,75, 447 
a Jar... iba 55.25; 272.50! 236.63] 7.44 18.31 262.9 934.44| 27.94 
Rissa... 57.86! 987.41! 195.03|......|...... 195.03 sd 5.96 | 
Ligs4..|. | 58.571 254.93} 201.98] 1.36] 7.27 210.0 224,86} -14.25 
rAgs..| 718) 41,588 192,893] 247,746] 3,825]... 251,568! 192,935| 58,633 
] Jay oe) eat | 57.92} 268.6%) 345.05] 5.32/...... | 350.87| 268.71| 81.66 
ee 16s. |... | 59.391 272.97} 349.02 0 sou 353.32 250.911 93.41 | 
ised.) <5. . 59.05; 269.32) 381.29) 2.83]... 334.12) 252.97) . 81.84 
rAeg..|  21| 1,216, 5,613] 2,510, 15)... | 2,625, 2,477 48 
a | ee Vs. 57.90] 267.29} 119.52] 0.72|...... | 120.24} 117.95) 2.29 | 
1 ae 59.29] 273.14! 129.46] 0:50|......| 129.961 121.83) 8.13 | 
Without | Meteed |... | 62.00| 287.73' 183.09) 0.45|...... 188.54) 138.91) 5.37 | 
dependents, (Agg..| 207] 11,861; 56,339) 38,656) 673)... 39,329! 32,799! 6,530 
4 ae 57.30} 272,27| 186.75] 3.25)... | 190.00 198.49 31.55 
BAG. Alec 57.98| 283.03! 181.C6| 1.37!...... ma 15.91 26.52 
| (ry a) ae | 59.65] 266.24] 177.49, 0.33)... | 177.82| 166.34 11.48 
| rAge..| 16 953 : 4,568 2,100! aioe ee | ia 2,091) 9 
ite Jay... a: 59.56! 285.00 131.29 Latics toes | 181.25} 130.69} 0.56 
"| 1885. .)....-. B74) 265.59) 126.80) 04. .--). 0-20 Ba 117.64} 9.16 
(igs4.. | rae GO) 469673691) | OF (1D Iiand.. 14 Ia tontne | , 97.15! 107.92). -10.77 
rAgg..| 2,684) 156,024] 725,790|1,024,847 20,719| 24,850 1,070,416) 940,357] 180,059 
peerere sont tS | et Bt.) 58.13} 270.41| 381.83) 7.72| 9.26] 398.81} 350.36) 48.45 | 
| wee Pid | 58.95] 271.98| 372.981 6.72] 9.15] 388.85] 332.50] 56.35 
Teed eee | 59.19] 265.17] 372..29| 4.33 6.69] 383.31| 334.47| 48.84 | 





The statistics of 1886 give the aggregate quantities under each head, as well as the 
averages, from which it will be seen that the total number of days for which 
earnings stand are the equivalent of 2,000 years. The total earnings of the 2,684 
workers making returns for that year are $1,024,847 from trade or occupation, and this 
amount is supplemented by $45,569 from the extra earnings of workers themselves and 
the earnings of wives and minor children. Of the total workers, however, there are 
1,722 with and 962 without dependents, and the cost of living to all workers for the year, 
including their dependents, was $940,357. This leaves a surplus of $130,059, or more 
than 12 per cent. of the total earnings, of which $64,839 belongs to workers with 
dependents and $65,220 to workers without dependents. In the principal class of workers, 
viz., males with dependents, the statistics of the three years 1884-6 show a very steady 
uniformity, both in time and earnings. The time per week has been shortened by nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, while the time per year increased by 5 days from 1884 to 
1885 and by 2.4 days from 1885 to 1886. Wages from*occupation increased also in the 
12 (B.1.) 
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second year over the first by $7.50, and remained almost stationary during the second 
and third years. Total earnings, however, show an increase of $16 in the second year 
and avery small decrease in the third. In the cost of living the increase has been con- 
tinuous, the second year being $10.79 more than the first and the third $8.93 more than 
the second. The average surplus moves within a narrow circle, being $42 for 1,859 
workers in 1884, $47.17 for 1,605 in 1885, and $37.75 for 1,706 in 1886. The averages 
for all classes are also nearly constant for the three years. These are based on returns 
from 2,853 workers in 1884, 2,637 in 1885 and 2,684 in 1886. The time per week is 
shorter by very nearly one hour in the third than in the first year, and the time per year 
is longer by 5 days. Wages from occupation are nearly equal in the first and second years, 
but show an increase of about $9 in the third year—owing, it may be assumed, to the 
larger proportion of returns from males with dependents obtained in Toronto that year 
than in either of the others. The relation of total earnings to cost of living is steadily 


maintained throughout the three years, and there is consequently little change in the 


amount of savings or surplus ; capital, of necessity, accumulates very slowly in the ranks 
of the working classes. 


Of items which make up the cost of living the principal ones are rent, fuel, clothing and 
food. In the following table the average cost under these heads is shown for each town 
per worker with dependents, and also the average cost of clothing and total cost of living 
for workers without dependents : 



















































































| | | r Average per 
Average per worker with dependents. worker without 
| dependents. j 
: : : | ; S, 
| Towns. : Redes ae | H |B zd Sh z 2 
BE) 8 (08) [Total ie 8 4 8 1.2" | Sones) eee 
ce Poo it ake Rae MSE? SAN Uy el papas Be 1 ie || a SN Pe! 
$ c.| $c] $c] $ c}] $ ¢.| $ cl] SB ce. 
Almonte ...... yore 30 31 65) 3.23) 2.00) 65 87| 37 42| 17 02) 42 32) 89 84] 48 79| 157 84 | 
Belleville .......... 13 24 11} 2.90; 1.83] 70 13] 38 57| 28 27! 56 43 107 82/110 00} 364 29 
Brockyille 2.) 35 oy. 55 133 87| 4.58] 3.29! 61 32) 60 43] 13 09] 32 85) 68 62) 50 82 190 82 
Chatham 20.0... 0s 59 91; 92} 3.59} 2.20) 68 62] 28 17| 21 53] 43 23) 87 53] 66 33] 229 O1 
Dundas vse Ue | 10 24) 12} 3.37) 1.94] 50 57| 39 36) 14 93} 51 69) 88 14] 57 44| 211 64 
AIG (CLL a ey eles bee | 33 40 26| 3.58) 2.11) 68.05) 40 46) 16 69) 50 74} 90 55| 56 82| 253 77 
Gananoque ........| 138 Bs) 18] 3.72| 2.44) 50 00) 43 03, 19.78] 53 59| 87 16] 66 18] 218 28 
FULDA eR sot Ibe, 18 28 21| 4.41] 2.92] 70 11) 41 31] 14 90] 35 36] 74 62) 63 57| 256 67 
Hamilton Pony 00..34 = 94 48| 3.82| 2.67) 76 56| 41 31) 16 45] 53 65| 88 09] 70 81) 282 87 
| Hespeler, Preston 
and Mlota 2. cies ie 11 22 33| 3.74| 2.32) 55.52) 38 23] 21 32] 40 79) 84 40) 46 87| 208 40 
| Kingston .... ..... 30) 100/ 58) 3.62] 2.04) 70 46] 36 09| 18 12| 43 91| 89 90| 63 40] 239 38 
Tondo Gees cat ks a a, 77|, 102) 3.89] 2.31, 73 62' 40 69| 17 66] 45 73] 85 07/ 57 09] 200 32 
Opla wer 5 25's wince 13 51 16] 3.64) 2.30) 58 63) 38 37; 13 94) 46 05) 83 95| 54 67} 242 18 
Ottawa.) A) » dees es % 9 14 12| 4.17} 2.78] 81 43) 34 69] 21 96) 35 46] 88 01! 25 00} 289 42 
Peterborough ...... 13 34 44| 3.56) 2.22! 72 09] 34 79! 19 47| 50 79] 93 58) 52 78; 226 59 
St. Catharines, Mer- | 
ritton and Thorold.; 22} . 58 54; 3.51) 1.99; 50 77| 44 10; 15 90) 43 76| 86 87) 56 94! 200 03 
St. Thomas ........ a 14 10} 3.22) 2.04| 86 46) 41 35] 22 42) 56 851105 60| 78 75| 275 50 
Siratfoud. 0%. tb £0 | 4 32 53 87| 3.18} 2.08) 69 38] 38 41| 27 88) 41 75'100 05| 72 71| 227 31 
TOMOGO SG pesae. 0 s.. 22} 167) 166) 3.08} 1.94) 92 87| 40 90} 23 96] 54 2016 12) 89 02! 327 47 
Woodstock ........ 47 70 52| 3.27) 2.09) 76 34) 40 49] 20 83] 42 30; 88 ti 57 80; 258 12 
| 18 84 | 64.85) 239 40 








1886] 540) 1,130! 1,014) 3.64) 2.31| 71 52| 41 21 44 42) 88 96 
| 19 03 47 67! 88 36) 55 09) 295 71 
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_ The table also gives a classification of workers who made returns showing that 540 are 
_ owners of the dwellings they occupy, ‘1,130 are tenants and 1,014 are boarders. The 
_ statistics of rent, fuel, etc., are necessarily compiled from the returns of owners and 
tenants. These exhibit considerable diversity in the several towns, due, no doubt, to 
_ local circumstances ; but it will be observed that under the head of total cost of living 
_ per capita the range of variation is closely narrowed. In two-thirds of the towns it is 
_ over $83 and under $90, in two it is over $68 and under $75, and in four it is over 
$100. Yet when the averages for all the towns are compared for 1885 and 1886, the 
_ difference is only 60 cents per capita. The worker without dependents maintains a high 
average for his clothing, while his total cost of living is more than one-half that of the 
_ worker with nearly four persons besides himself to provide for. 


| Taking the principal industries, the following table shows for each the average per 
worker of dependents, time employed, yearly earnings and cost of living : 












































; | 
a Leonie act Yearly earnings. Cost of living 
ad ‘Bg | 
Industries. 9 § Be An. : 
S 5 mp | Ee oe % $ 
= 2, ¢ HS | © S 3 
ae) 3 zn ya de ae la ees ial Lert =} s 
BRAE rc fo hoch eg | Se Sait ah Sie Tn Sh ts Sale eae 
Be tb ht ey Bee ly et ee i eae ea 
Ge Git, Bo o.L iB. Ge hy, Cate Gece ae ce 
Agr’l implement works....| 3.18) 2.15) 58.51/245.95/379 86) 15 26) 3 33/398 45/351 53) 85 09 
Agr’ handimplem’nt works} 3.59 .85| 56.12/233.47|380 89) 10 29; 0 47/391 65/387 64) 84 49 
Boot and shoe factory..... 1.89} 1.16) 55.02/274.00/310 47) 4 31) 25 57/340 35/309 86/107 35 | 
PSeOVCP MORE. 2 Wess sss 0 1.76) 1.06) 62.12/307.71/822 56; 4 82| 23 94/351 32/298 59/108 00 
Carriage works ........... 2.55; 1.61) 58.67|268.41/431 99} 7 10) 5 38/444 47/358 71/101 17 | 
Siren faceOry.).).. be ce. b 1.63} 0.68) 50.61/244.26/311 85; 1 20) 1 91/314 96/295 29/145 19 





| Foundry and machine shop| 3.01) 1.91) 58.42/270.82)/443 58) 6 93) 14 37/464 88/409 82/102 13 








2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
| Cotton mill........ Brey) 1.22) 0.72} 60.33/259.11/252 67) ..... 8. 92)261 59/241 59/108 71 
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Furniture factory......... 2.29 .50| 58.88)279.56/403 30} 5 76} 8 18/417 24/372 27)113 16 
Giassifactory. i) ......05.8. 3.25 .30| 44,.40/184.95/530 51) 14 06) 3 90/548 47)480 55)113 07 

Hotel (with board). : EE ot 0.97 .64| 71.03/328.22/212 97) 9 75) 6 94/229 66/183 94) 93 27 

My Liangper mills A 8.2. 3.38) 2.25) 59.67|270.46/405 83) 10 21} 13 96/480 00/376 29) 86 01 
Newapaperncs. 0. wise. 2 1.) 1.69} 1.04) 58.05/285.49'438 49) 9 93) 8 50/456 92/411 20/153 11 | 
Organ factory .~.......... 2.55} 1.68] 58.03/289.83/464 92, 5 32) .... |470 24/387 40/109 18 
Railway (road) .......... 3.24| 2.36] 63.45/307.87/541 79) 3 82) 5 51/551 12/408 88] 96 35 
Railway (shop) 2.2... 2... 3.40 1.99) 55.57/285.63/409 08) 8 02) 12 91/430 01/3892 68) 89 31 
Sewing machine factory...) 3.46] 1.92] 54.54/280.92/382 28) 1 92).... .|884 20 403 38) 90 41 
Stave foundry 22 .o00.0 & 3.97) 2.67| 59.54/284.74/426 82} 4 56) 4 05/485 43/398 81! 80.17 | 
avon shopt.t. 2). 2e sm 1.07} 0.60! 56.37/262.58/292 20} 6 22) 1 11/299 53/246 47/118 90 
eINeL ys. Saale ike atm 3.22) 1.84] 58.94/292.28'407 40} 0 31; 9 38/417 09/372 21) 88 23 

0 


Woollen mill. ).i00592 2 .| 1.32 .83} 59.58]/277.80/284 71} 1 89) 7 04/293 64/250 81/108 05 | 


Of these industries there are three in which the average time employed per week is less 
than 55 hours, viz., cigar, glass and sewing machine factories ; in the two classes of 
agricultural implement works, boot and shoe factories, carriage works, foundry and 
machine shops, furniture factories, lumber mills, newspapers, organ factories, railways 
(shop employés), stove foundries, tailor shops, tanneries and woollen mills, the average 
is over 55 and less than 60 hours ; in breweries, cotton mills and railways (road employés) 
the average is over 60 and less than 65 hours, and in hotels only the average is over 70 
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hours. There are four industries in which the average time per year is under 250 days, 
six in which it is 250 to 275 days, eight in which it is 275 to 300 days ;and three in 
which it is over 300 days, In wages from trade or occupation, exclusive of extra 
earnings, there are four in which the average is under $300, six in which it is $300 
to $400, nine in which it is $400 to $500 and two in which it is over $500. 
There are six in which the average cost of living per worker is under $300, ten in which 
it is $300 to $400 and five in which it is over $400; while in nine the cost of living per 
capita ranges from $80 to $100 and in twelve it is over $100. The highest average cost 
of living per capita is attained by newspaper workers, and cigar factory operatives are a 
close second. The employés of sewing machine factories alone of all the industries 
represented in this table have a cost of living in excess of earnings. Railway (road) 
employés make the highest average of earnings and lay by the largest surplus, but with 


the exception of hotel employés they work the longest hours per week and the greatest 


number of days per year. In total earnings, however, they are very closely approached 
by the operatives of glass factories, who are employed shorter hours per week and fewer 
days per year than any other class of workers. 


The following table gives the provincial averages of dependents, time, earnings and 
cost of living for five of the principal trades or occupations for the three years 1884-6 : 
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dependents. | employed. Yearly earnings. Cost of living 








Occupations. 


Under 16. 

Days in year. 

Wages from 
occupation. 

Wife and minor 
children’s earn- 

ings 
Per capita. 
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| Hours per week. 


Total 
: Total. 
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$c) $c 8 Cu) Gre. ibive: 
1886} 3.09} 2.01) 59.36|273.75/432 08) 7 96} 10 09/450 13/392 51) 95 95 
2.58) 1.67) 59.05)/272.77/418 42) 4 13} 16 28/488 83/368 43/102 87 

ESD teers 58 .19/269.54/428 32} 2 91) 6 36/437 59/376 02/112 27 

| 1886, 2.88) 1.76) 55.61/270.05/406 70) 12 39) 7 21/426 30/373 33) 96 16 
Carpenter .......... 2.98) 1.95) 57.47/262.05/424 01; 6 42) 9 55/439 98/379 11) -95 18 
DEMD) oe 57 ..78|256.28/409 34; 3 37) 14 43/427 141876 34] 90 80 

3 





1886; 3.07) 2.00) 59.38)278.72/463 72| 11 62) 13 00/488 34/410 79/100 83} ' 

UML aGhinIsty s/s, ol ot "ss 2.62) 1.78) 58.02/264.67|452 97; 4 29) 9% 68/466 94/383 50/105 98 
1884, 2.84/...... 58 .63/255.26|417 22) 6 25) 6 01/429 48/381 32) 99 04 | 

ps 2.90) 1.78] 56.74|254.74/493 91) 4 23) *1 17/499 31/447 04/114 74 | 





1885} 2.84) 1.89) 57.61!244.90)473 51) 3 40} 3 86/480 87/411 99|107 30 | 
1884, 2,40)...... 57 .611249.54/484 92 234] 3 95/441 21/393 27/115 55 | 
. (1886) 2.48) 1.52] 57.05/253.35/381 22) 8 25) 4 67/394 14/362 48/104 06 
| Painter’! os. Jee. 3: Ske, 2 2.58! 1.57| 58.43)256.99,410 31; 6 05) 7 67/424 03/369 31/104 73 
DSS4) 2270). iio 58 .10)252..12/399 36) 12 52) 5 11/416 99/367 75) 98 00 | 
ss 2.91] 1.83] 57.44/268.03/434 70) 9 65) 7 69/452 04/395 54/101 12 | 














Average for the five 


Knadles 1885) 2.77) 1.82} 57.99/260.63/436 03) 5 11| 9 32/450 46/382 88/101 46 | 


D2, Fil i's a/cishe 58.04/256.10)416 89) 5 01} 8 32/480 22/378 76/100 40 | 
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In each of the trades there is a general increase in the number of days employed and of 
wages earned, as well as the cost of living, but the variations are not constant through- 
out. Painters worked fewer days in 1886 than in 1885, and both their earnings and 
cost of living were less than in either of the preceding years. Carpenters also had an 


unfavorable turn, for, although the hours per week were shorter and the days per year — 
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were more in 1886, their earnings were less than in 1885 or 1884; but their cost of 


_ living was also less. The averages of the five occupations show a pretty steady uniformity 


throughout ; but here again it is to be noted that shorter hours per day and more days 


per year have for adjunct a lower average of wages from occupation. 


In the following table comparison is made of time, earnings and cost of living for 
the total number of workers making returns in 1885 and 1886, together with the number 


of occupations over and under the averages of the respective years : 
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Hours per week 
Days in year 


Total earnings 
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Cost of living per capita........ 
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No. of occupations— 
Averages. 
Over average. | Under average. 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. | 
pel ie 58.13 58.85 165 148 esi) star | 
are aero? 270.41 271.28 176 160 $2 109 
We tee aD 398.81 388.85 | 146 141 112 128 
peta. t 350.36 | 332.50 152 143 106 | 126 
Sei'agih') |) ease. 1 Wikob™ laren Sd a ae 





Hotel employés and servants with board are not included in the occupations of this table, 
inasmuch as the element of board in their case hinders a fair comparison with other 


occupations. 


which are under the averages than in 1885 


in the former year and 65 per cent in the latter. 


One feature of the comparison is the lower proportion of occupations in 1886 
—the general range being about 55 per cent. 


An analysed statement of the relation of earnings to cost of living for 2,684 work- 
people is presented in the following table for workers with and without dependents 


respectively : 








Earnings more than 
| cost of living. 


$ Oto $ 10 
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125|3.76 
107|3.24 


274.251417 29 
271.46/408 54 
268 .54|436 67 
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411 88} 5 41 
392 61| 15 98 
410 91} 25 76 
459 851423 27] 36 58 
378 09] 46 72 
405 86| 63 01 
418 79) 90 56 
286 .02(520 61/395 65|124 96 
£0]3.55}292.58/584 61/408 54/176 07 78/278. 10/434 i9l961 24)172 9 
" p1/3.27]294.49|669 50|429 18|240 32 | 

1.00 308.55|894 17/543 77/350 40 
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Without dependents. 
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Av. total 
vear! 
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277 .36|214 31 
531264.77|239 81 
45|270.11|257 51 
31/273.13 
49|276.82 
265.59 
78)269.10 352 85/263 18] 89 6 
275 .09|388 71 
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An analysed statement of the relation of earnings to cost of living—(Continued.) 
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Here it appears that, of the total number of employés with dependents, 1,061 have an 
average surplus of $82.96, 277 spent all their earnings on maintenance, and 384 had an 
average deficit of $60.36. Those having a surplus were employed on an average about 
280 days during the year, the ones employed the greatest number of days naturally 
having the largest earnings and surplus ; those whose cost of living was equal to earnings 
were employed an average of 267.78 days ; and those whose earnings were less than cost 
of living were employed an average of only 247.83 days, or 20 days less than the workers 
who earned just enough for a living. The average cost of living to those who had a 
surplus, it will be observed, was $407.46, and their average number of dependents was 
3.45. Calculated at the average cost of living per capita (which, as has been shown, is 
$88.96) the total cost for a family, including the worker himself, would be $396.87 ; so 
upon a like calculation, the cost of living for a family of the class who spent all their 
earnings (averaging 4.68 persons), would be $416.33 ; and for a family of the class showing 
a deficit, (averaging 5.13 persons,) the cost would be $456.36. It follows, therefore, that 
the cost of living for families of the first class was $10.59 more than the average on the 
basis of the per capita cost, while for those of the second class it was $17.44 less and for 
those of the third class $20.81 less than such average ; consequently it does not appear 
that the failure to save anything out of the year’s earnings in the case of workers of the 
second and third classes was due to the want of economy ; the more reasonable view is 
that it was due to misfortune or necessity, and perhaps to both. Itis the teaching of some 
economic writers that there is a prevailing tendency among workingmen to live up to 
the limit of their earnings ; and this is offered as areason for maintaining such an indus- 
trial condition as will enable employers to make larger profits each successive year, 
thereby surely adding to capital and maintaining the wages fund for employment of next 
year’s labor. But while it is doubtless true that such a tendency prevails, it is not 











established. that workingmen are prone to spend beyond the limit of a reasonable 
necessity ; it is not established that, were all the profits of industry divided among them, 
the whole would be spent. On the contrary, it is proven by the statistics of the 2,684 
workingmen whose returns are tabulated above that while 479 saved nothing out of their 
earnings and 473 others spent $26,315 more than their earnings, there were 1,732 who 
saved an aggregate of $156,375 out of the year’s earnings. . 


The relation of earnings to cost of living for the average of workers with and with- 
out dependents is shown in the following table: 
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In this table the average time of workers who had a surplus was 277.62 days; of those 
whose earnings was equal to cost of living, 269 days; and of those whose earnings were 
less, about 2454 days. The average time of all classes for the year was 270.41 days, 
while that of those who saved more than the average surplus of $48.45 was 280} days, 
and of those who saved less, 263.64 days. Of 1,732 who had a surplus, 724 saved less 
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than $50 each out of earnings ; and of the 473 who had a deficit, 291 spent less than 
$50 in addition to their earnings. 


A comparison of the relation of earnings to cost of living for the three years 1884-6 
is made in the following table : re 
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A close uniformity is apparent in the comparative figures of this table, but what seems to 
be the most striking feature in the relation of earnings to cost of living is the bearing of 
surplus and deficit on the length of time employed and the number of dependents. This 
will most clearly appear from an examination of the following table, in which the 
days employed, the number of dependents and surplus or deficit are exhibited for 
workers having dependents—the first class being those with earnings more than cost of 
living, the second class those with earnings and cost of living equal, and the third class 
those with earnings less than cost of living: 
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A final three years’ comparison of the relation of earnings to cost of living is shown 
in the following table, in which an analysis is made of workers, dependents, days employed, 
earnings, cost of living and deficit, according as they are over or under the average surplus 
of all, and classified under the heads of workers with and without dependents : 
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Thus it appears that of the total workers with dependents making returns in 1886, 
the surplus of 705 exceeded the general average of $37.66, their average being $116.46 ; 
whereas the 1,017 under the general average fall below the cost of living by $16.98. So, 
also, respecting the days employed: those exceeding the general surplus worked 283.51 
days in 1886,283.08 in 1885 and 284.69 in 1884; while those below it worked only 262.06 
days in 1886, 258.97 in 1885 and 252.73 in 1884. It is the minority throughout who 
work the greatest average time, earn the highest average wages and manage to lay by the» 
chief portion of the aggregate savings. 


RevLaTiIoNns oF WaGE-EARNERS TO EMPLOYERS AND EmPLoOYMENT.—With 
the object of getting as full and correct a knowledge as possible of the relations of 
employés to employers, their work, modes of payment, hours of labour, health and safety 
during working hours, the state of organized labour, the result of co-operative experi- 
ments, the taste for mental improvement, and kindred matters, the questions given below 
were placed in the hands of the collectors of statistics for the Bureau in the various 
centres of industry selected. Questions 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were also sent to the manufac- 
turers throughout the Province, and from all these sources a great deal of information has 
been received along the line of the queries, a summary of which follows: 


1. Payment or Waces.—(1.) Is there a fixed pay-day for wages of workers ? and what day? (2.) How 
many pay-days in each month? (3.) Is the full amount of workers’ wages paid each pay-day? (4.) What 
proportion, if any, is reserved by the employer? and for what object is it reserved? (5.) Are wages as a 


rule paid in cash ? 
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2. ACCIDENTS TO WorkERs.—(1.) Are any accidents reported for the year? (2.) How many? and 
what has been the nature of each? (3.) How many have resulted fatally ? how many have resulted in per- 
manent injury? and to what cause were they due in each case? (4.) Is machinery so protected as to pre- 
vent accidents, with reasonable care on the part of the workers? 


3. HEALTH AND SAFETY OF WorkeERS.—(1.) What is the general condition of the health of workers ? 
and how in this respect do in-door and out-door workers compare? (2.) Has any epidemic or contagious 
disease broken out in the families of workers? and if so, what kind of disease, what were its consequences, 
and to what is its origin ascribed? (8.) Is there a proper ventilation of workshops or factories? (4.) Are 
wash-rooms and water-closets provided for the convenience of workers? and separate ones for each sex? 
Are they kept in a proper state of cleanliness? (5.) Is the water supply ample and of a good quality for 
drinking? (6.) Are adequate means of escape provided in case of an outbreak of fire? (7.) Are the doors 
of factories or shops locked or bolted during working hours ? 


4. Runnine Time or SHops anp Facrorres.—(1.) Have factories or shops been idle for any part of 
the year? and if so, how long and for what cause? (2.) Have workers been idle for any cause except the 
closing of factories or shops, or (in the case of out-door trades) the state of the weather? Have they Been 
able, as a rule, to find steady employment? (3.) Is it the custom to keep factories, shops, etc., open the 
same number of hours for each day of the week? If any portion of Saturday is given to workers, how much? 
and are the full day’s wages allowed ? 


5. SHort Hours or Lasor.—(1.) In what trades (if any) have the hours of daily or weekly labor 
been shortened during the year? and to what extent have th ey been shortened per day or week? (2.) What 
have been the results to workmen—(a) as to reducing the number of persons out of employment ; (b) as to 
mereasing the number of days employed during the year; (c) as to conduct and character ? (3.) State 
whether it is regarded as an advantage to the working classes to shorten the hours of daily labour and 
imcrease the number of days employed in the year, and the respects in which it is advantageous, or other- 
wise. Does it tend to insure a livelihood for the family throughout the year and to promote economy of 
living, or does it in any degree tend to idle and dissipating habits? (4.) In what way do workers improve 
the opportunity afforded by the shorter hours of daily labour ? 


6. INDUSTRIAL Strikes ox Lock-ours.—(1.) Have any strikes or lock-outs occurred during the year ? 
and if so, what trades have been affected. by them? (2.) What was the cause in each case? and if settled, 
upon what terms and through what agency—arbitration, conciliation, or otherwise? (3.) How many 
workers were affected in each case? how long were they out of employment? and what amount of earnings 
was lost’in consequeuce ? 


7. ORGANIZED Lapor.—(1.) Is labor organized in your town? if so, how many organizations are 
there, how many members are enrolled in each, and what trades or occupations do they represent? (2.) Is 
female labor organized as well as male, and are there separate organizations? Give details as to number, 
membership and occupation? (3.) What has been the effect (if any) of organization on the rate of wages ? 
(4.) What part (if any) has organized labor taken in strikes or lock-outs? (5.) How much has been 
expended by each organization on strikes and lock-outs—(a) In your own town; (6) Inall other places? (6). 
How much has been expended for benevolent purposes ? : 


_ 8 THE Co-opErative Princrpre.—(1.) Has the principle of Co-operation been adopted in your town 
tn any business or industry ? if so, in what lines or branches, and with what results ? (2.) As regards Pro- 
duction: is it considered to give to those employed a more equitable return for their labor, and a greater 
share of the profits earned? State the facts upon which your opinions or conclusions are based. (8.) As 
regards Distribution: is it considered to be satisfactory from a business point of view? (4.) How many 
co-operative houses exist in your town? Give their history—when started, growth of business and capital, 
present standing, etc. 


9. Reapine-Rooms anp Lisraries.—(1.) How many reading-rooms or libraries in your town? (2.) 
How long have they been established and how are they maintained? (3.) During what hours are they open, 
and to what extent are they patronized by the working classes ? 


I. Payment or Waces.—There is but little change to note since last report in the 
methods of the payment of wage-earners. Our correspondents unite in recording the fact 
of fixed pay days, weekly, semi-monthly or monthly, the frequency or otherwise of pay- 
ment being regulated to a great extent by the size of the concerns and the length of the 
pay list. The size of the establishments also appears to affect the matter of paying 
employés in full up to pay day, those having a weekly day generally paying wages up to 
date, or to the end of the day previous to payment, while in most of the larger establish- 
ments paying fortnightly or monthly from three to fifteen days’ wages are kept back, and 
in one or two instances a month’s earnings. This custom is maintained by those who 
practice it on two grounds: first, that it allows a better auditing of accounts and a less 
hurried preparation of the pay lists; and, secondly, that it ensures a fair notice from any 
workman who intends to quit their employ. It is also stated that certain kinds of plece- 
work cannot be measured and recorded in the books without allowing several days’ work 
to go on to next pay day. A number of wage-earners agree with this presentation of the 
case, although many others aver that some of the big corporations employing hundreds of 
hands keep the pay back for several weeks in order to get the benefit of the interest on 
the money due their men. It is encouraging to find that nearly all employers are 
reported as paying wages in cash. Here and there some dull concerns adhere to the 
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moribund custom of paying in ‘store orders, but the percentage is very small, and the 


number of hands employed by these establishments is correspondingly insignificent. The 
replies under this heading can be fairly summarized in the statement that regular pay 
days prevail, and, with very few exceptions, cash is the rule. 


St. Catharines collector: Most of the contractors pay every week now, since their men are members of 
the Knights of Labor. They began last January. Up te that time they paid once a month, and kept back 
two weeks’ pay. They also paid in orders, and when the men went to get them cashed they had to lose 
from 10°to 25 per cent. to get cash, or else trade it out for goods or whiskey. 


London employer (brewer): A portion of the wages is reserved from maltmen only—50c. a week until 
the elose of the malting season. It is done in order to keep them from leaving without due notice. 


Toronto employer (foundry): Wages are retained for the purpose of facilitating the paymaster’s work, 
and also to cover work which may be bad in case the employé should leave. 


Walkerville employer (distiller) ; All employés receive the full amount of wages coming to them, except 
twenty,eight feeders, from each of whose pay 50c. is reserved each week they work. The cause of this 1s 
that each barn of cattle becomes accustomed to the presence of one man, and he is allowed to do his work 


° ° 


unnoticed. Therefore, in hiring cattle feeders, it is distinctly understood they shall serve the full time or 
else forfeit the amount which may have accumulated as above at the time of leaving; otherwise, they 
receive the full reservation at the end of the specified time. 


2. AccipENtTs to WorKurs.—A number of accidents have been reported during the 
year, but they have been mainly of a minor sort, and were chiefly met with in planing 
mills, or in other places where saws and knives are driven by machinery. The greater 
part of these accidents, however, are said to have been the result of carelessness on the 
part of the operatives, who too often are raw and very young lads from the school or 
country, who have little or no knowledge of mechanics, and who are set to work upon 
some of the more dangerous machines. The accidents occurring indoors have generally 
resulted in the loss of a finger or two, or an eye, or perhaps a hand or arm has had to be 
amputated; but with these exceptions, and loss of time from burns and bruises from 
various causes incident to mechanical work, no very serious accidents have occurred 
among operatives. Two or three fatal accidents have been reported from falling down 
hoists and elevators, and opinions are divided as to where the blames lies. Six fatalities 
are recorded by the St. Thomas correspondent, sustained by falling off trains, and he also 
reports several painful accidents among railway men, resulting in permanent injury. 
Happily other railway centres have not so sad a record, and while limbs have been injured 
in coupling cars, etc., no lives have been lost on the track. On the question of the 
amount of protection given machinery, opinions differ. The general trend of testimony is 
that on the whole machinery is fairly well protected, and that the accidents occurring 
from time to time are as often the fault of the workman as of the employer, while a few 
correspondents are quite outspoken in denouncing the carelessness of certain establish- 
ments, so far as giving adequate protection to belting, knives, etc., are concerned. Cases 
of almost criminal negligence are mentioned, and show the need of the appointment of a 
fit Government officer to inspect the factories, a visit from whom will be calculated to 
remedy the evils complained of by some correspondents in important manufacturing 
centres. P 


Woodstock collector: Some firms are in the habit of putting green hands from the country on machines 
they know nothing about ; and, what is worse, some shops are fairly swarming with young boys, and they 
are often set to work machines that only men of experience should run. 


Hamilton collector: In most cases of accident the firms are to blame, according to the statement of 
the employés ; but it is evident to me that a little more care on the part of the workers would be the means 
of saving much pain and loss of time. Another reasonable opinion given as to the cause of many minor 
accidents, is the employment of young lads to manipulate the large and powerful, and, I may add, dangerous 
machinery employed in certain works here. 

Hespeler collector: Machinery in many instances is not as well protected as it should be, especially 
belting. Indeed, it is a wonder there are not more accidents, and this can only be attributed to the extra- 
ordinary care taken by the employés themselves whilst employed, rather than to the care displayed by the 
employers to protect the belts running in factories. 


3 HEALTH AND SAFETY oF WorkERS.—The reports as to the condition of the health 
of the working classes are rather favorable, although the Merritton correspondent speaks of 
the ill effects of mill life upon both men and women. Although there has not been 
anything like an epidemic of fevers or other contagious diseases, cases of typhoid, 
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diphtheria, scarlet fever, chicken-pox, etc., are reported in the families of workmen in 
several places, yet none profess to trace the origin of these complaints to factory or shop 
causes, if we except a Toronto correspondent, who claims that the bad ventilation and 
the debilating influence of poor food and eating under unhealthy conditions have super- 
induced such attacks. As an offset to this, the Peterboro’ correspondent states that the 
_few cases of diphtheria occurring in that town were “confined chiefly to the upper 
class.” In the north-eastern part of London the families of workingimen suffered 
considerably from diphtheria and typhoid fever, alleged to be generated by the sewerage 
emptying into Carling’s creek. A consensus of opinion of correspondents is decidedly in 
favor of out-door as against in-door employment as regards healthfulness. Employers 
report in every case good or fair ventilation, but our other correspondents are divided on 
that question. The greatest sufferers from poor ventilation appear to be women and gifls 
employed in the cities in shirt factories, tailor shops, and such places. They are often 
crowded into small rooms, to which our Hamilton correspondent gives the suggestive 
appellation of “sweat shops.” Very little improvement has been made in the way of 
providing separate wash-rooms and water-closets for the sexes. Common decency has 
impelled some of the employers to provide different water-closets for male and female, but 
in a large number of instances no distinction is made between the two. The supply of 
water is generally reported as satisfactory, and several places boast : ‘‘ We have the best: 
water in Ontario.” Protests are made by some correspondents against the lack of fire 
escape, especially in Hespeler and Galt. The Almonte correspondent, however, reports 
“good fire escape,” and a number of factories in other places are credited with an 
endeavor to meet the necessities of the case. That there is a pressing call for inspection 
and reform in the matter of fire escape, however, is very apparent from the general tone 
of the reports. With a few unimportant exceptions in Toronto, the only concern reported 
as locking its doors during work hours is the screw factory in Dundas, where the *‘ doors 
are locked shortly after 7 a.m., and not opened until shortly before 12.” The correspon- 
dent does not give the reason. 


Merritton collector : There is more consumption among the workers of Merritton than in any other place 
in this part of the country. Children go to work in the mills so young, have so little out-door exercise, and 
inhale so much dust, that it weakens them, and you find more old men and women here at thirty than in 
most places at fifty. 


4, Runninc Time or Suors anp Facrorres.—Several factories have been closed 
during the year for periods ranging from two to ten weeks, in most instances, it is 
claimed, for stock-taking or repairs, or on account of lack of water supply, accidents to 
dams, etc. A few establishments are reported as working short hours for lack of work, 
while in Peterboro’ and Woodstock steady work and full hours, with occasional overwork, 
prevailed. With the exception of these two towns, however, it cannot be said that there 
was anything like a ‘rush of work” during the year. In many places the custom is to 
end the week’s work at 5 o’clock on Saturday, but while most employers allow the full 
week’s wages, others “ dock ” the men for the hour,: In several factories the arrangement 
is to work eleven hours a day except Saturday, when work, stops at noon. Other 
establishments run ten hours a day, except Saturday, when they close at three or four 
o’clock ; but the general rule is that in such a case the employé must suffer the loss. Men 
working for the railways have had steady employment and full hours. 


Stratford collector: The G. T. R. shop has for its day’s work in winter nine hours, and as soon as the 
day is sufficiently long for them to see to work ten hours they do so; and quit at eleven on Saturday. 


Haggert Bros. Manufacturing Co., Brampton: Our shops have been idle from the 15th of December to 
the Ist of March, about sixty working days, caused by the death of the president and some changes in the 
management. Workmen have not been idle from any other cause. 


London employer (brewer): Our malt houses are idle from necessity for about three or four months 
during the hot weather. During the past two years they have been idle about eight months, the difference 
(about two months) being partly due to the action of the Scott Act in reducing the demand, and partly to 
the action of the United States Government increasing the duty on Canadian malt, so that we could not 
export. 


5, SHort Hours or Lasor.—During the year important changes in the hours of labor 
have been effected in a number of cities, and the results, as near as could be judged from 
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the short time following the inception of shorter hours, may be said to be favorable. In 
Toronto the nine hour movement made great strides, taking in all the building classes and 
several of the leading in-door occupations. Some workmen now enjoy a half-holiday on 
Saturday, in addition to the hour given them on other days, thus making the wéek’s time 
fifty hours. In London the outside callings work only nine hours a day, in St. Catharines 
they get off two hours earlier than formerly on Saturday, and in St. Thomas the same 
change has been effected. Reports from employers of labor on the question of shorter 
hours for their hands have brought out a medley of opinion. While a few write as 
favorable to nine, or even eight hours a day, the majority declare themselves in favor of 
ten hours a day. Some of the reasons adduced are strangely original and philosophical, 
while others are given with all the directness and force of a trained, practical, business 
mind. A score or more write: “Shorter hours would tend to idle habits and dissipation.” 
The views of both parties are set forth in the extracts which follow. 


Aurora employers (plough makers) : It is considered by us better to shorten the hours of daily labors 
and increase the number of days in which men are employed. We endeavor to keep our men employed all 
the year around. 


Belleville employer (coal gas manufacturer): In my opinion ten hours a day will be better all around. 
The more spare time men have the more they are likely to form intemperate habits. 


Brantford employer (cigar maker): I cannot see any benefit in shorter hours to males, but it gives 
females a better chance to improve their condition. It isa disadvantage to the employer at a busy season, 
as more workers crowd small places and make them more unhealthy. 


Hamilton employer (lamp manufacturer and plumber): It is no advantage to shorten the hours of daily 
labor. The industrious man having a family wants to work full time, being paid by the hour. Others 
would tend to idleness, and a few to dissipation. 


Hamilton employer (baker): The working bakers shortened time by two hours a day. This soon 
reduced the number of unemployed bakers, and made workmen better satisfied. I have not seen any in- 
crease of dissipated habits. 


Hamilton employer (manufacturer of electric lamps) : It is the opinion of this firm that eight hours 
should be a day’s work, and if the movement were general we should join it, giving a full day’s pay for 
eight hours. Our men appreciate and no doubt enjoy their half holiday. 


Huntsville employers (lumbermen): The more hours men work the better they seem todo. They have 
less time to spend in dissipation, consequently they save more money, and their families live better. Long 
hours and low wages’ love the working classes, short hours and high wages are their curse. 


Owen Sound employer (iron founder) : Shortened hours of labor, we believe, in 75 per cent. of cases 
would only tend to mischief. The great majority of workmen make no serious effort to better their con- 
dition. They live in an easy, indifferent manner, with little provision for the future. Stimulants and nar- 
cotics used by one generation after another destroy their ambition. 


- St. Catharines employer (carriage maker): We are sure that the old system of ten hours a day and six 
days a week is the best for both employer and employed. The time is not exhausting, and sufficiently 
liberal to the employés as mechanics, and any contraction of hours will and does only lead to unfavorable 


results in many respects, which the space here is not sufficient to fully present. Where hands do not want 


to work the full time they do not want to support a family. 


_ St. Mary’s employer (produce dealer) : No advantage for the laboring classes in my employment to 
shorten the hours, for the balance is generally spent in idleness, gossiping, and soon. But drunkenness or 
dissipation I do not tolerate or allow. 


Toronto employer (chemical and drug mills): We do not think ten hours too long, and fear that our 
work people are not so well off financially since fifty-six hours per week has been adopted. 


Toronto employer (hat maker): We think the shorter hours an advantage to the men, and have found 
no evil effects resulting therefrom. 


Toronto employer (marble and stone cutting): I have noticed during the past summer that most 
of the men went in for enjoyment on Saturday, and spent most of their money. 


Toronto employers (engine and boiler makers): It would be an advantage to shorten working hours to 
eight or nine hours per day, but that would have to be done and enforced by law, so that one manufacturer 
would have no advantage over another by his men working longer hours at the same pay per day. 


Toronto employer (corset maker): We find it desirable to reduce hours of labor when necessary, instead 
of reducing the number of employés. We believe this has a good moral effect upon operatives. 


Toronto employer (watch case manufacturer): In our opinion ten hours a day is a fair, honest day’s 
work, and shorter hours mean enhanced cost of living, and in the end less work for those who are now cry- 
ing out about having too little. Shorter hours, in our opinion, would simply mean in most cases more time 
to loaf and spend money in dissipation, and in very few cases would it be employed for mental improvement. 
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Toronto employer (shirt maker, etc.) : We have always worked nine hours, but for a short time during 
the summer ran till nine p.m. We do not do so now, as we found it interfered with the work of the follow- 
ing day, and as a result the output was no larger. 


Torontg employer (trunk and box manufacturer): While so many men are unemployed it is an advan- 
tage to them to shorten hours toa limit that would make the cost of the manufactured article so great that 
importation would begin, which might again be met by an increase in protective duties. But all this would 
tend to make living dearer, which would again have to be met by higher wages. Short hours must become 
general in each trade throughout the country or one section would suffer to the gain of the other. Short 
hours improve the condition of the sober and the industrious, while it gives the intemperate and shiftless 
mechanic only more time for idleness and dissipation. On the whole we favor shorter hours. 


Port Hope employer (foundry and machine shops) : When trade is dull I prefer shortening the hours to 
discharging the men. My experience is that the majority of workmen calculate to spend all their earnings, 
whether little or much. I cannot perceive that hardly any of them have very much saved at the end of the 
year, whether the wages be $1.00 or $2.00 a day. 


St. Catharines employer (contractor): Men working by the hour rarely stop to take any portion of 
Saturday. 


St. Catharines employer (cigar maker): Piece-work hands quit work at four on Saturdays. 


Hamilton workman : In the bricklayers’ and masons’ trade the shortening of the hours of labor for the 
past year (which was an experiment) is regarded as a decided advantage to the members of the trade, and 
many of those engaged in cther occupations have expressed their decided approval of a reduction of the 
hours of labor, believing that it tends to create more steady employment, and reduces the number of un- 
employed men and women, thereby creating a better feeling of security in the minds of the toilers of a live- 
lihood for their families. It does not encourage idle or dissipated habits, as it is generally understood that 
these habits are mostly acquired when men are out of work, despondent and discouraged. 


London workman: The men at the G.T.R. (formerly G.W.) car works have worked the nine hour 
system for the last fifteen years, and their superintendent, Mr. McIlwain, has said that he never knew a more 
orderly or sober lot of men when the number is taken into account, and he has had a wide experience in 
various parts of the United States. These men, during the severe depression of the past four or five years, 
have been offered the alternative of submitting to a reduction of the number of employés or the number of 
hours, and they decided to have the hours reduced, until one season they worked only forty hours 
a week. This shows how they view short hours, and the effect of that system upon wages after a ten or 
fifteen years’ experience. If a reduction in the number had been decided upon the discharged ones might, 
by force of circumstances, have been compelled to offer to work for less, and thus reduce wages without 
reducing time. ; 


Stratford workman: Shorter hours are spoken of as being quite an advantage to the men, as giving 
them an opportunity of doing gardening and other necessary work around their homes. 


St. Catharines workman: The reduction of the hours of labour by one each day has furnished work on 
the public works for at least one hundred more men, and their conduct is better than before. It furnishes 
work for more, and gives more time for reading and enjoying home. Some of the men are subscribing for 
papers now that never thought of taking them before, and some are going to night school, 


Toronto workman: Shorter hours are considered a most decided advantage. In fact, by thinking 
men the reduction of the hours of labor offers the most immediate means of improving the condition of the 
laboring masses, by providing leisure for the overworked, and work for those who, without it, must either 
become paupers or criminals, or both. While it may reduce the earnings of a particular week, the results 
show that the year’s earnings are as much, if not more. Those who have been favored with shorter hours 
in this city during the past year or two fill up the spare hours generally by recreation of a healthful 
character, and improving their homes, and conduct themselves as would citizens of any other class. The 
fact of the head of the house having more time at home must as a rule result in benefit. The allegations as 
regards dissipation are entirely unfounded, the opposite being the fact. 


6. InpustRIAL Strikes or Lock-Ovrs.—Although several strikes occurred during 
the year, only three or four were of a serious nature, and on the whole the relations 
between employers and employed may be regarded as quite friendly. Chatham appears 
to have had all the excitement of a strike and lock-out, action and re-action combined, 
and several strikes of a minor sort occurred in addition to a “double action” one described 
below by our collector. In Kingston about a dozen blacksmiths went out on strike for 
a day, which was settled by partly meeting the demand. No serious‘ strike is reported 
from Hamilton, but a lock-out occurred in the establishment of George Tuckett & Sons’ 
tobacco factory. About 150 employés, male and female, were involved in the difficulty, 
and were out two weeks, losing about $3,000 in wages. The affair was settled through a 
committee of the men. Early in the year a strike occurred in the Oshawa malleable 
works, the reason assigned being an attempt on the part of the firm to make the shop 
non-union by increasing the number of apprentices. The strike affected 66 moulders, 
who were out of employment from the 30th of January to the 16th of March. The 
position taken by the men was finally acknowledged by the firm. Loss in wages, about 
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$5,200. The men claim that an increase of work in summer almost made up for the loss 
of time and wages during the strike. Strikes involving no serious loss of time or money 
were reported from Peterboro’, Merritton, St. Catharines, Tilsonburg and Woodstock. 
In Toronto strikes were indulged in to a trifling extent in a number of trades, including 
piano varnishers and polishers, lathers, brush-makers, plumbers and steam-fitters, 
all of which were quickly and satisfactorily settled. Two strikes of a rather serious 
character were reported, however. About 280 men at the Massey works were on 
strike for about a week, when all returned to work on a satisfactory basis arrived at 
by arbitration, The other strike, that on the street railway, will be memorable on 
account of its effect upon passenger traffic, and the fears entertained at times of rioting 
and bloodshed. Fortunately the crowds witnessing the scenes attending this great strike 
did so in safety. The employés of the company were forbidden to join the Knights of 
Labor, or any labor association, and some 275 conductors and drivers struck. The com- 
pany supplied their places with new men, many of whom were brought into the city from 
outside points, and the strikers were defeated. 


Chatham collector: A committee of Knights of Labor waited upon the proprietors of mills and factories 
asking them to agree to close at 5 p.m. on Saturday without reduction of pay. Some difficulty arose 
with Taylor & Co’s firm, woollen and flour mill. Mr, Taylor says he agreed to close if all the others would 
dothe same. The Knights of Labor claim, however, that he refused entirely. The demand was made not 
by any of Mr. Taylor’s enployés, but by a committee of the Knights of Labor, The result was that the 
Knights boycotted Mr. Taylor’s flour. After this was done seven large manufacturing firms dismissed all 
K. of L. men employed in their business until the boycott was removed from Mr. Taylor. Some of them 
closed down, but several factories refused to join in the ‘‘lock-out.” This “‘lock-out” lasted one week, and 
was settled by a committee of the K. of L. and one from the manufacturers meeting and agreeing to the 
closing of the factories at 5.30. The trades affected by the affair were: Carriage works, a fanning mill 
factory, a foundry, a planing mill, a saw mill, a furniture factory and Taylor’s establishment. 


Hamilton employer (engine works): The painters struck because two non-union men were employed, 
Their places were at once filled. 


Merritton (cotton mills): Trifling strikes occurred through Knights of Labor, but at present matters 
are running amicably. From three hours to one day ‘were lost. 


Toronto employer (plumber and steam fitter): A strike took place in June. The plumbers demanded 
an increase of pay and shorter hours. It was settled by mutual agreement, when the plumbers were out 
about ten days’ at a loss to one man of about $90, The steam fitters got an advance without striking. 


Woodstock employer (agricultural implements): We had one strike. The men objected to the employ- 
~ ment of so-called unskilled labor. The matter was settled by employing others to fill the vacancies. About 
15 men were affected by the strike. The strikers were not reengaged, and some of them are out of employ- 
ment yet. 


7. OrGANIzeED Lapor.—Out of eighteen industrial centres reporting, only two— 
_ Kingston and Almonte—appear to be without a representation of organized labor. In 
nearly all the others the Knights of Labor are to be found, and unions devoted to distinct 
trades or occupations also exist. Belleville has an assembly of K. of L. and three sepa- 
‘rate labor unions. A female assembly started in that town is said to have collapsed. 
Chatham has an assembly of Knights, of which about 60 members are females, represent- 
ing tailoresses, dressmakers, woollen factory girls, general servants and laundry girls, A 
sum of $200 was paid towards assisting strikes elsewhere, and about $100 in charity at 
home. Dundas has one labor organization, including male and female members. No 
money was paid out in strikes or lockouts, but a considerable amount was bestowed on 
benevolent purposes. Gananoque has between 200 and 300 who belong to labor organiza- 
tions. The K. of L. have recently been established in Galt, and the labor ‘societies are 
forming. Hamilton has seventeen unions, and female labor is, to a certain extent, 
organized. There is a benefit fund in connection with all the unions. The K. of L. are 
about 100 strong in Hespeler, and all trades are represented. Several of the members 
are females. Some funds were applied to charities. Besides the K. of L., who number 
about 1,200, there are nine trades’ unions, with a membership of nearly 400, in London. 
About ninety females belong to the first named institution. Oshawa has three labor 
organizations. The iron moulders number about 100, and they paid $135 in charities 
during the year. The K. of L. number about 250, and applied $150 to benevolent pur- 
poses. The third labor organization is the Agricultural Implement L. A. Peterboro’ 
has an assembly of K. of L. with a small membership (about eighty), an iron moulders’ 
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union and a shoemakers’ union. No female labor organization exists. Stratford has an 
assembly of the K. of L. numbering about 500. St. Catharines has several labor organ- 
izations, the membership of which totals fully 1,000; Merritton has about half as many 
more. St. Thomas has about 1,500 belonging to labor organizations, chiefly in the K. of 
L. One assembly, the “ Grace Darling,” is for females only, and has a membership of 
eighty. Other assemblies have a mixed membership. Forty-three assemblies of K. of 
L. are reported in Toronto, besides sixteen trades’ unions. There are two labor organiza- 
tions composed entirely of females. About 10,000 to 12,000 persons are supposed to 
belong to labor societies in the city. Besides assisting the strikers on the street railway, 
help was also given the Oshawa strikers. A considerable sum of money was also paid in 
aiding the sick and in death levies. Woodstock has two assemblies of K. of L., with a 
membership of about 500, of whom about a dozen are women, chiefly dressmakers. 
Needy members of the order have been assisted from the funds. As it is against the 
rules of the K. of L. to give information to outsiders about the doings of the order, it 
has almost been impossible to get precise information as to the amounts of money given 
in charities or in assisting strikers:in outside towns or cities. The majority of our col- 
lectors state that the tendency of organized labor has been to raise wages and lessen the 
hours of labor. 


8. THE Co-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLE.—This branch of economics has not been tested to 
any great extent,.as only about half a dozen instances, present and past, are cited by col- 
lectors of statistics ; yet, as far as tried, the experiments have not on the whole been 
successful. One establishment alone is openly declared to be a paying concern, while 
several have been disastrous failures. We append the statements of correspondents 
regarding this interesting department of commercial experience. ‘ 


Chatham collector: Several members of the Knights of Labor formed a joint-stock company and 
started a biscut and confectionery factory. They bought a building formerly used as a malt house. It was 
run only about a month, when it was shut down. The amount of money put into it was quite limited, and 
the factory was undoubtedly a failure. 


Hamilton collector: Distributive co-operation was attempted two years ago in this city, which proved 
a failure. After many attempts to force its existence it had to succumb for lack of support, principally 
owing to the cash system, and through the general unfitness of the manager. There are no co-operative 
associations at present existing in this city. The experience of the past has proved that until the proper 
education of the workers generally on the question of co-operation in the various forms are thoroughly 
understood, and that confidence necessary to the successful carrying out of its principles is created, any 
attempt to again establish either productive or distributive co-operation would (in the opinion of many) 
prove another failure. 


Galt collector: A store was started about three years ago, and got along very well for some time: 
‘Then some members began to get dissatisfied with the management, and took away their custom, and it 
was thought best to sell out, which was accordingly done last fall. 


Toronto collector ; The co-operative principle has been adopted in this city both in the distributive and 
productive branches. Distributive—by retailing various classes of goods to the members, and dividing the 
_ profits derived therefrom each six months. Productive—by paying highest rates of wages, working the 
regular hours of the trade, and returning to the employés a portion of the profits. The average returns of 
profits upon this enterprise have been 7 per cent. on purchases, and 8 per cent. on invested capital. As regards 
distribution, it is considered successful from the business point of view. There are two co-operative insti- 
tutions carried on in this city. The Central Co-operative Society, carrying on business at 369 Yonge street, 
was started with twelve members in 1880, with a capital of $105; sales, $4,607.44. The membership now 
is 348, with a capital of $8,000, domg a business of about $35,000 per annum. The other is the Co-operative 
Printing Society, carrying on business at the Yonge Street Arcade, which started business about May, 
1886. Weare notin a position to give facts regarding this society, but believe they are doing a good 
business. 


Woodstock collector : An earnest and honest effort has been made in this town during the past year in 
the direction of co-operation. A match factory on the co-operative principle was started last April by the 
organized workingmen of Woodstock, and shares in the enterprise have been sold to members of the 
Knights of Labor in different sections of the province. Viewing it in the light of a year’s experience, it 
must be confessed that it has not been a success. Not that the principle is wrong, but the working classes 
are not educated in the matter, and lack that confidence in each other which above all things is necessary 
to make a co-operative enterprise succeed. As regards the query concerning Production, I must certainly 
say ‘* Yes.” It is the very life of co-operation that ‘‘ the workers, or rather the producers, shall reap the 
profits from the product of their labor.” It means the abolishing altogether of the wage system, substitut- 
ing therefor the co-operative principle, which means, if anything, “‘ equal division of profits ” on the capital 
invested, labor being considered as so much capital. As regards Distribution, it is not satisfactory on 
account of defects in the law. Under the law of Ontario a Co-operative Company can get no credit, as 
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they cannot be sued. This, it will be readily seen, places them at a great disadvantage under the present 
commercial system. The match factory is the only co-operative enterprise that has been started here, 


Wm. Davies & Co., pork packers, Toronto: Two years ago we commenced to distribute among those 
who had been with the firm twelve months and upwards a proportion of the profits, pro rata, according to 
the amount of wages earned. ‘ 


9. Reaping Rooms anp Lisraries.—The information sent in by collectors under this 
heading is not of a satisfactory character. No new libraries or reading rooms established by 
or for workingmen are reported, and from many points there appears to be considerable 
apathy manifested toward mental improvement. Mechanics’ Institutes are pretty general, 
but the fee of $2 in most cases acts as a barrier to men who labor for their bread. The 
Y. M. C. A. reading rooms in such places as Hamilton, Peterboro’ London and Kingston 
prove attractive to workingmen. In Peterboro’ the reading room and library in connec- 
tion with the Romam Catholic separate school is reported as well patronized by the 
working classes. Toronto enjoys the free library and reading room plan, and the three 
buildings (the central and two branches) being each situated in the centre of a large 
population, are largely patronized, especially by the working classes. The railway 
corporations prove the best friends to their employés, so far as providing mental 
pabulum is concerned. ; 


Belleville collector : We have four reading rooms or libraries here. The Mechanics’ Institute, ee for 
G. T. R. employés, and each of the political parties has one. 


Chatham collector: The president of the Mechanics’ Institute here is a blacksmith, and the vice- 


president a carpenter. More workingmen and mechanics have of late patronized the Institute than 
previously. 


Kingston collector: In addition to the Mechanics’ Institute and the Y. M. ©. A. reading rooms, we 
have a good library here in connection with the Kingston and Pembroke railway, supported largely by the 
company by annual grants, and citizens can become members for $1 a year. 


Stratford collector: The only reading room is at the work shops of the G. T. R., founded by the com- 
pany. It is a neat brick building, divided into a lecture room, reading room and library. The library is 
well selected by a committee of the employés, and contains about 600 volumes. New books are added 
from time to time as funds accumulate from the monthly subscriptions of the members. The reading room 
is well supplied with the best current literature of the day, scientific magazines, ten daily and a large 
number of the leading weekly papers. It is kept open from 7 o’clock, a. m. till 9 o’clock p. m., and is 
patronized by a great number of the employés. 


St. Thomas collector: We have a reading room and a library. The reading room was established in 
1882, and is maintained by membership. The hours are from 8 a.m. to10 p. m., and the attendance 
averages 100 per diem. We have had a free library for three years, but the working classes do not patronize 
it very well. 





GENERAL Lasor Notres.—From the remarks and suggestions offered by our 
collectors on subjects not specially named in the schedule sent them, we extract the 
following : 


ALMONTE. —Outside labor of all kinds was in healthy activity from the opening of the spring ; but in the 
winter this class of workers are not so steadily employed, although in a great majority of cases they can find 
some sort of employment. 


CHATHAM. —In December, 1886, the “‘ United Business Men’s Association ” was organized, and is now 
about to be incorporated. At present it has from 25 to 40 members, and comprises some of the most 
prominent business men. Any man who is an employer can join, but no man who is a Knight of Labor or 
member of a trades’ union can become a member of the Association. Object: Protection of employers’ 
- rights, and preventing undue encroachments or demands of labor organizations. 


GANANOQUE.—Several factories put in steam power in order to lose no time in summer on account of 
low water. The majority of men report the past year as being, in some respects, better than the previous 
one. ©. V. Goulette’s wood-turning establishment was destroyed by fire in September, but is being carried 
on in rented premises. The Carriage Co, have extended their buildings to double the size they were last 
year, and expect to build 4,000 buggies this year. 


Hamitton.—Factories and workshops have been fairly busy, and no shut down has been reported other 
than that required for repairs and the customary stock-taking. The prevailing feeling here is that a 
general Saturday half-holiday should be had by all workers. 


HesprLer.—-I respectfully suggest the following for future enquiry: (1) Are there any children 
employed in factories under the age required by the Ontario Factory Act? If so, how many, and the nature 
_ of occupation? (2) Is the vice of intemperance prevalent in your town? To what extent does this lead to 
the necessity of the employment of children, contrary to law, in the factories or work-shops? I find 
children employed in the factories who should be at school, and who would be but for the habits of their 
parents, especially the father 
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Dunpas.—A complaint is made here that glowing promises are held out to French Canadians to 
remove to this place and work in the cotton mills, and that these operatives are sadly disappointed after 
their arrival; in fact, in some instances, they are merely a burden upon the town. 


SrRATFORD.—I find no perceptible difference in the rate of wages from last year. The building trade 
has been active during the year, with, however, no demand for imported labor; and I think all have been 
fairly employed during the year. A number of wage-earners with whom I have talked are not slow in 
expressing their opinion that for the good and welfare of the laboring classes all assisted immigration 
should be stopped, as far as mechanics and laborers are concerned, as there seems to be a supply of labor 


equal to the demand. 


St. Toomas.—Railway men complain of the great loss of life and bodily injury on account of defective 
couplings and dangerous running boards on freight trains, different heights of cars, the mode of despatching 
trains, the color of order boards, and the great need of arbitrators to settle differences between employers. 


and employés. 


Woopstock.—I think it would be a good thing to get the ages of employés, for the purpose more 
particularly of getting the ages of boys and girls that are found working in factories, as I know there are 


many very young. 


Lonpon.—The law should be more strictly enforced regarding proper gates or guards to hoists, guarding 
machinery such as shapers, sending children to school, and the prevention of lads frequenting pool rooms, 
ete. ; it is in such places as last named that the foundation of poverty is often laid. There should be separate 
rooms for males and females in cigar factories and other workshops. 


TorontTOoO.—One matter of special importance to the working people is the continued employment of 
minors of both sexes in large numbers by employersof cheap labor, in defiance of the Factory Act and the 
Public Schools Act of Ontario. This should be remedied by the active enforcement of the laws in such 
cases made. It is of special interest, also, to the working classes that work heretofore done by contract 
should be undertaken by the Government of the Province, or by the municipality, direct, and the profits of 
the contractor either saved to the people or given tothose who do the work. A Homestead Fund should be 
created by the Government, from which laborers and others desiring to go on the land could be assisted, the 
Government providing against loss in the improvements effected. 


The foreman of a large establishment in Toronto, employing both males and females, writes: It is the 
duty of every one who has suffered from the long hours of the workshops to express an opinion upon the 
evils which exist in our Province. The special study of the medical faculty and sanitary reformers of to- 
day is, ‘‘ What are the best means to prolong life?” and it also seems to be the special object of the manufac- 
turers to adopt methods in their factories and workshops to shorten life, by having unhealthy workshops, 
no regard for ventilation, cleanliness or fire escapes, and above all, long hours. If the Ontario Factory Act, 
when nut into force, will assist in improving the condition of the growing evils it will deserve the thanks of 
all who desire the prosperity of the country. After an experience of twenty-eight years, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is no easy matter to educate the employer or employés as to their duty in trying to 
adopt means of improving the place where the greater part of their lives is spent. The employer on the 
grasp for the almighty dollar, and the employés not having sufficient interest in their own welfare, the only 
hope is the law of the land, to compel employer and employés to respect the laws of health for the good of 
the country. For example: If we work in a factory without ventilation or sunshine, where there is a. 
putrid atmosphere caused by glue, paste, gas and water closets without ventilation, what can we expect 
but disease in all its forms, fevers of all kinds, impure blood, pale, bleached faces, to finish up with 
consumption and death? In the bookbinding trade nine-tenths of the men die of consumption, caused by 
long hours and unhealthy workshops. Any man who has been in charge of a large number of girls could por- 
tray sufferings that would make legislators think before they appointed politicians to such important positions 
as Factory Inspectors. You are aware how many girls are employed in the workshops of Ontario. They are 
to be the future mothers of the province ; and all who have had experience will admit that a large portion 
of them have contracted disease of some kind that their children will suffer from. In my opinion you 
would accomplish much good by preparing a list of questions to medical men of Ontario relating to this sub- 
ject. I have had conversation with one of the oldest medical men in this city, and his experience sustains 
my own. The result of long hours and unhealthy workshops is premature death. There is no act on the 
statute book which should give a greater boon to the people than the Factory Act. It places all employés 
in the same position, it provides for the health and education of our young, and raises human life to a higher 
standard than dollars and cents. A manufacturer, when he is stock taking, writes off annually so much 
per cent. for depreciation in value of his plant, but not to his fellow beings whom he employs. They cost 
him nothing, except so much per hour; and what does it matter to the grasping short-sighted employer if 
their health is impaired? That is none of his business! Therefore the necessity of the law to provide for 


the following suggestions : 


1. Weekly wages in cash (Friday.) 

2. Proper ventilation caused by shafts, and all windows to open from the top. 

3. Good light, so as to admit sunshine. 

4, Wherever there are girls, a dressing-room to be combined with the water-closet, properly ventilated, 
and with an abundant supply of water. / 

5. The same provision for men. 

6. An ample supply of drinking water, separated in all cases from the dressing-room. 

7. Wherever a building exceeds two flats high, an iron stair fire-escape to be provided, under a heavy 


penalty. 
8. All doors to open outwards, and by no means to be locked or bolted during working hours. 
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9. Wherever girls are employed in factories a dining-room to be provided, separated from the work 
room. 


10. Hours not to exceed ten working hours a day, with one hour a day for meal, for five days; five hours. 


on Saturday. The short time system is so well known by all intelligent men, that the year 1887 is too late 
to speak of its benefits. 


Humors or tHe Bureav.—Among the replies sent in to the Bureau are many 
of a humorous nature—conscious, and otherwise. The pleasantry indulged in is not 
always of a sort that would stand quoting ; but here and there genuine wit and humor 
sparkle among the replies, and a collection of the best things would be worthy of a page or 
two in any of the magazines. In most cases thé Bureau is made the butt of the joke ; 
the hired man is occasionally a target, and the non- progressive farmer is frequently put. 
upon the spit of the correspondent’s pen. Out of the mass we select the following from 
the pen of a merry miller of the county of York, as a specimen of a natural style of clean 
humor. But it must be remembered that while it is used here, hundreds of alleged jests. 
and quizzical grips are mouldering in the lumber room of the Department. 


PayMENT oF WacES.—There is no fixed day for payment of wages. One of the firm being the chief 
hand in the mill, and his son, a lad of 18, being the helper, both are content with board and clothing ; but 
the lad being inclined to indolence receives his duds with a grudge. On the farm the other member of the. 
firm superintends and does chores, but gets only board and decent raiment. Two old men help him, aad 
two young men: all get good board. The two old men receive about $100 each per year, just as they call 
for it, and the young men receive about $180 each. 


HeaLtH AND Sarety or Workers.—The general health of those employed in the mill is fair, but the. 
boss is a little crippled with sciatica in winter, and it hangs to him like sin. The mill is well ventilated 
when the windows areup. When a wash is required, the flume being handy, we take a dip in it. Regarding: 
the water supply, it is not at all times satisfactory. In times of hard frost and in summer drouths water is. 
scarce, and then the mill will not grind faster than a hungry dog would lick. No wise man would drink 
the creek water, yet the corporation of Toronto have an eye to it for drinking purposes. If they get it they- 
will get worse than cholera along with it. The mill door is the only means of escape in case of fire, but it. 
is ample, and is never locked or bolted during working hours. 


Rouwnnine Time.—The mill has not been idle during the year; only for a short time in harvest, and in 
seeding time, a little slackness occurs, the farmers at those seasons being busy in the fields. Downright. 
laziness at times interferes with the work, both in the mill and on the farm. Rainy days are always held 
sacred by the farm hands. In the mill the hours of running are regulated by the amount of gristing 
offered, and the urgency of those requiring quick returns. Saturday is the busy day in the mill, the 
farmers seemingly having a preference for that day in which to bring their grists. 


SHort Hours or Lasor.—The working hours have not been shortened during the year. We jog 
along in the old way, exactly as we have for forty years ; therefore there is little difference in our conduct 
and character, although I am safe in affirming that the frivolities of youth have been left behind long ago, 
and a settled determination to eschew dissipation and do right remains, and guides employers and employed. 


INDUSTRIAL STRIKES OR Lock-Outs.—There is hardly enough material among us to produce a strike. 
or a lock-out. In the mill the boss and his boy have occasionally, on a very cold day, locked themselves 
out, preferring the atmosphere around the kitchen stove to the uubearable pinching frost reigning around. 
the millstones. 


THE INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF ONTARIO. * 


I have been asked by Mr. Wright to prepare for this convention a paper on some 
subject connected with industrial matters in Canada. This would be in itself an embar- 
rassment of riches were the necessary data available for the treatment of all such matters, 
‘for in Canada we have men employed in almost every line of industry that is pursued by: 

_ the peoples of Europe or America. But then we do not know much of what we have, or 
what progress we are making, or about the condition of our industrial classes. We have 
the usual government reports, dealing with such subjects as finance, trade and commerce, 
immigration, the progress of settlement, public works, the administration of justice and 
the education of the people. We have also a decennial census, which is perhaps ample 














*This paper was read at the third annual session of the National Convention of chiefs and commissioners 
of the \ arious Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States, held at Boston in June, 1885, and published 
in the proceedings of that Convention. It is reproduced here in response to numerous requests.—A, B. 
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enough for a nation in leading strings ; but besides being taken only once in ten years it 
hajpens to us, as to communities and commonwealths of greater pretensions, that half of | 
the next decade is gone by before the results of our census are all known. In some of 
the Provinces we have just begun to recognize the value of industrial statistics, and a 
beginning of regular statistical work has been made. In this, as in nearly all other pro- 
gressive movements in the Dominion, the lead has been taken by Ontario, and perhaps 
there is no Canadian topic germane to the objects of this Convention that would prove 
more interesting or acceptable to its members than some account of the Province of 
Ontario and its industrial condition. 

In a series of very able papers that were printed several years ago in the North 
‘American Review, David A. Wells paid a compliment to this province which, I have no 
doubt, many of his fellow-countrymen regarded as a wild exaggeration, but which, to 
those who know the country, was nothing more than an unadorned statement of facts. 
Mr. Wells. wrote of it as follows : 


North of lakes Erie and Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, east of lake Huron, south of the 45th 
parallel, and included mainly within the present Dominion province of Ontario, there is as fair a country 
as exists on the North American continent ; nearly as large in area as New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
combined, and equal if not superior to those states as a whole in its agricultural capacity. It is the natural 
habitat on this continent of the combing-wool sheep, without a full, cheap and reliable supply of the wool 
of which species the great worsted manufacturing industries of the country cannot prosper, or, we should 
rather say, exist. It is the land where grows the finest barley, which the brewing interests of the United 
States must have if it ever expects to rival Great Britain in its present annual export of over eleven 
millions of dollars worth of malt products. It raises and grazes the finest of cattle, with qualities especially 
desirable to make good the deterioration of stock in other sections ; and its climatic conditions, created by 
an almost encirclement of the great lakes, especially fit itto grow men. Such acountry is one of the greatest 
gifts of Providence to the human race; better than bonanzas of silver, or rivers whose sands contain gold. 


As to the influence of climatic conditions on the human product of the country, it is 
hardly necessary to refer to the athletic records of America. We have village Hanlans 
in every lake-port ; and looking out on Toronto bay any evening at this season of the 
year one may see many a fair young maiden who deftly shows the play of the cedar blade 
in the row-lock. At exhibitions of foot-ball, lacrosse and other manly sports, where skill 
and pluck and muscle are indispensable qualities in the good player, thousands of people 
assemble and witness the contests between opposing clubs with as keen a zest as any 
(Greek or Roman of the brave days of old. And to give one other instance, [ may ven- 
ture to say that for tests of endurance and courage the annals of modern warfare afford 
none more severe, or that have been more nobly borne, than the recent exploits of our 
volunteers in the Northwest. Young men from the farmstead, the workshop, the count- 
ing-room, the college and the lawyer’s desk were called at a day’s notice in mid-winter to 
start on a march of two thousand miles and face an enemy, every one of whom was a 
veteran buffalo hunter, trapper and sharpshooter, and who in joining the standard of 
revolt had counted well the cost. The alternate riding in open cars and tramping through 
deep snow with the mercury below zero on the north shore of Lake Superior ; the swift 
‘marches on foot across the prairies in the Saskatchewan country, often knee-deep in water ; 
the hard-fought battles of Fish Creek and Batoche, and the gallant charge upon the rifle 
pits ; the chase for days after Big Bear through long stretches of woods and across mus- 
keg-land ; the suppression of the half-breed revolt and the ending of an Indian war in 
ninety days,—this is a record that would give an added fame and lustre to veterans in the 
field. 

These, I know, are not industrial facts, but they are facts which give point and force 
to the observation of Mr. Wells, that Ontario has the climatic.conditions which especially 
fit it to grow men; and, other circumstances being equal, the odds are on the side of the 
best breeds of men in the rivalries of nations. 

But in some other respects Mr. Wells hardly does Ontario justice. Within its limits 
as now settled, the province extends over ten degrees of latitude and twenty degrees of 
longitude. Its breadth, from Point Pelee on Lake Erie to Fort Albany on James’ Bay, 
is more than seven hundred miles, and its length, from Point Fortune on the Ottawa 
River to Rat Portage on the Winnipeg, is more than a thousand miles. It is larger than 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan by 10,000 square miles; larger than 
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Towa, Minnesota and Wisconsin by 11,000 square miles ; larger than the six New Eng. 
land States with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland by 25,000 square 
miles ; and larger than Great Britain and Ireland by 78,000 square miles. It is only 
4,000 square miles less than the French Republic, and only 8,000 less than the German 
Empire. It is a country large enough to be the seat of a mighty nation, and its situation 
on the great lakes is one that any state or empire of the world might envy. 

But Ontario has something more to boast of than a broad expanse. It has a fertile 
soil, an invigorating climate, vast forests of merchantable timber, treasures of mineral 
wealth, and water-power of limitless capacity. It has extensive areas which grow a bet~ 
ter sample and a larger average yield of the staple cereals than any other portion of the 
continent ; and it has more extensive areas not yet brought under cultivation, which may 
be converted into grazing fields of unsurpassed richness suitable for the production of the 
best qualities of butter and cheese. In a report on the trade hetween the United States 
and the British Possessions in North America, made by Mr. J. R. Larned, of the United 
States Treasury Department, in 1871, it was observed that— | 


Ontario ,possesses a fertility with which no part of New England can at all compare, and_ that. 
particular section of it around which the circle of the great lakes is swept forces itself upon the notice of 
any student of the American map as one of the most favored spots of the whole continent, where popula- 
tion ought to breed with almost Belgian fecundity. 


Of such a country it is something to say that the people who occupy it are proving 
themselves worthy of it. Highways and railways have been opened in all directions ; 
mills, factories and markets are being established wherever settlements extend ; and the 
beat of the pulse of commerce is being felt in the remotest townships. 

The province justly boasts of a stable government and beneficient laws. The burden 
of local taxation, never heavy, has been lightened by the distribution of several million 
dollars of surplus money out of the government treasury. Provision has been made for 
the necessities of the unfortunate and the afflicted by the establishment, support and man- 
agement of public institutions. The public school system is at once. practical in its oper- 
ation and responsive to the requirements of the people. Agriculture is greatly encour- 
aged by grants for the maintenance of agricultural societies, by the valuable work 
accomplished at the Agricultural College and Model Farm, and by a systematic effort to 
ascertain the agricultural status of the country and to record its progress from year to 
year. Efficient means have been provided for the care and improvement of the public 
health, and for weakening the force of those conditions which favor disease and tend to 
shorten the period of life. The labors of the pioneer have been lightened and cheered by 
the security of a homestead right in his land, and by the building of highways to give him 
ready access to the market towns of the older settlements. A great impetus has also. 
been given to the manufactures and commerce of the province by the large sums of pub- 
lic money granted as subsidies for the construction of railways, and the fruits of this 
policy are only beginning to ripen. What they will be twenty years, or even ten years 
hence, the most sanguine citizen cannot venture to predict. 

But in addition to the measures taken by the Government to promote the moral, 
educational, and material interests of the province, mention should be made of the large. 
tract of disputed territory which has recently been declared to be the possession of Ontario 
by a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By this decision the right. 
to a territory of nearly one hundred thousand square miles in extent has been secured, which 
possesses a wealth of timber, minerals and fisheries that may be made a source of generous 
revenue for a century to come, if not for all time, and capable of sustaining in thrift a 
population equal in numbers to that of any state in northern Europe. 

Such is Ontario in its more general relations, and to gentlemen who are enquiring into. 
large problems of government it may be of interest to state that at the inception of Confede- 
ration we tried in that province the one chamber system, composed of eighty-two members. 
(now increased to ninety) elected by the people once every four years ; that the adminis- 
tration of affairs is entrusted to a Cabinet or Committee of members possessing the confi- 
dence of a majority of the House; that legislative Acts have dealt with every subject 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial constitution with the solitary exception of direct. 
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taxation ; that so carefully have measures been framed and considered that only five Acts 
have been effectually disallowed in a period of eighteen years; and that after making 
liberal provisions for every branch of the public service, paying out $4,000,000 as 
subsidies to railway enterprises, and distributing $3,400,000 to the local municipalities, 
the government has to-day a surplus of $7,000,000, nearly all of which is invested in 
first-class securities or deposited in the chartered banks of the Dominion. Our experience, 
we believe, has demonstrated that for a people capable of self-government and in a state 
or province of a Federal Union, the bicameral system is not a necessity ; and to students 
of economic subjects, whose work lies in the direction of ascertaining facts that concern 
the well-being of the industrial classes, I regard the result of our experiment as an 
important fact. 3 

Before venturing to refer to the people of the province in their industrial relations, 
it is proper to remind you of the difficult nature of the task of treating the subject either 
exhaustively or instructively. With us, the necessary store of information has not yet 
been gathered for that purpose, and without facts and figures extending uninterruptedly 
over a considerable portion of time one cannot generalize with safety. Statistics collected 
at intervals of ten years may or may not indicate truly the march of industrial» progress. 
The industries of a country may undergo a revolution in ten years. Besides, one census 
year may be in a period of inflation and the next in a period of depression. In one, 
the commerce and manufactures of a country may be booming ; in the next they may be 
in a state of collapse. It may happen that each decennial year is a fat year, like 1870 
and 1880; or that each is a lean one, like 1875 and 1885. Of what value are cyclic 
figures under such contingencies, and what can we expect to establish by them? We 
must know the situation at every point in the cycle before we can be sure of anything, 
even in a general way, and especially of anything so fitful and uncertain as the demand 
for cotton goods or the yield of the wheat crop. In the year 1882, for instance, our fall 
wheat average in Ontario was 26.3 bushels per acre, and in 1884 it was 24 bushels. But 
. in the intervening year it was only 10.6 bushels; and if any one of these was depended 
on as representing the average yield of the province it would obviously be very misleading. 
In England the averages of the production of grain crops are based on the returns of 
twenty years, and I doubt if trustworthy averages can be obtained in less time. So, also, 
it must be with industrial statistics of any kind. Patient collection of data must precede 
every generalization, whether it be as regards average quantities or the enunciation of 
principles. ; 

But taking such statistics as are furnished by the censuses of the Dominion, and 
confining myself to those of 1871 and 1881, which alone appear to have been taken with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, I find that for each of those years, in Ontario, the total 
population and the classes by occupations, together with the rates of increase for the 
decade and the totals of classes, were as follows : 















































Classes. 18st. | 1871. ee | 

RLS ee ae Ae haa ete Re PR» 1,923,228 | 1,620,851 | 18.65 
| Agricultural class.............. Duinth Ate 304,630 228,708 33.20 
\ Coumnercigitctoss arty fo 618 beet ret appa ; 44,548 29,088 53.14 
| Domeste hase  PeeeGd ma! fil SP) i inbs eae ae ly 33,804 26,805 26.11 
| Industral cise, se UN a: Mt OMe: Meee 129,982 93,872 | 38.46 
Professional clasewaree wee een Cette eee ners 23,000 | 16,754 39.40 

i Misgellancoumelansm wate. cee. hyn lec euan 94,442 | 68,198 | 38.48 
‘Totals of Glasses sg le Umea yl 630,762 | 463,424 | 36.10 
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One of the striking features of this table is, that, while the rate of increase of the 
total population was only 18.65 per cent. in the decade, the rate of increase of the classes 
by occupations was 36.10 per cent., or nearly double. In each of the classes the increase 
is large, but in the commercial class it is nearly three times greater than the rate of 
increase of population. The number of merchants and shopkeepers rose from 7,638 to 
10,219 ; of commercial travellers, from 344 to 1,053, and of railway employes, from 1,931 
to 5,074. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of these figures, especially when it is 
considered that each census year was in a period of inflation. 

The agricultural class, it will be observed, numbers nearly as much as all the other 
classes, and it is unquestionably true that agriculture is our most important industry. The 
number of farmers. and farmers’ sons in 1871 was 226,883, and in 1881 it had increased 
to 300,554. But, unfortunately, farm laborers appear to have been classed with laborers 
in general (the numbers for which are given as 62,179 in 1871 and 78,122 in 1881) and 
it is impossible to say what their rate of increase has been. There is, of course, no record 
of the rate of wages for those years, but returns obtained for the last three years show 
that in Ontario, as well as in the principal agricultural States of the American Union, the 
tendency of wages has been downward. The average wages of laborers employed for the six 
or seven months of the working season in 1883, including board, was $19.28; in 1884 it 
was $17.70; and for the current season it is only $16.45. Three causes are generally 
assigned for this steady drop,—(1) a decline in the price of farm products, (2) a check to 
the movement of population to the west and north-west, and (3) a general introduction of 
labor-saving implements on the farm. The last is, I think, the most important of the 
three, especially in the effect had upon. harvest wages. Until recently it was supposed 
that self-binders could only be employed to advantage on the large farms of the prairies, 
but the scarcity of harvest laborers and the continued rate of high wages made the intro- 
duction of them at last a necessity. Among the more enterprising farmers the question 
had been settled several years ago, and the advantage of the self-binder was gradually 
recognized, while at the same time desirable improvements were made in the implement 
and the cost of producing it was cheapened. It was demonstrated that a self-binder 
would dispense with the services of at least four men at the time when help on the farm 
is most urgent and when the rate of wages reaches its highest point, and last year three 
thousand new machines were put into operation in Ontario, setting free the labor of at 
least twelve thousand men. The effect was immediately noticed in the slackened demand 
for harvest hands, as well as in a marked fall in the rate of wages. 

It is now seen very generally that the self-binder may be used to economic advan- 
tage on farms of moderate size, and that its employment makes the farmer to a large 
extent independent of the hired man; and this year manufacturers are completing eight 
thousand new machines in anticipation of a rapidly growing demand. It is also seen that 
the necessity no longer exists of offering inducements to immigrants of the working classes, 
and agents of the province are no longer employed in promoting the emigration of working 
men from England. To that extent at least the collection of labor statistics has been 
useful in Ontario, for under the bonus system the touters for steamship companies (who 
have been most active in this work) have not discriminated very wisely, if at all; and a 
large proportion of the immigrants that have reached the province during the past fifteen 
years have simply been what Carlyle would call “swarmery ” from the east end of London 
and the southern and western portions of Ireland, who are of comparatively little use in 
any sphere of labor on this continent. 

The censuses for 1871 and 1881 show that while there were 107 manufacturing 
industries in existence in the former year, the number in the latter had increased to 127— 
four having become extinct during the decade and twenty-four new ones having beeh 
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established. The following are the statistics for the two census years, together with the 
rate of increase or decrease in the decade : | 
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Schedule. | 1881. 1871. ese 

| Number of industries. .... ..........-4++45- 129 107} 20.56 
Number of establishments.............-++++ 23,190 19,043 | 21.25 
Niumiberiofenrployes | heaters ci ei nite | 118,308 87,281 35.55 
A TOUTIEOF yearly Wages. kee ee a tea $30,583,541 00 | $21,415,710 00 42.80 ~ 
Average yearly wages. ..... 5.5. 2+ bee. cceee 258 51 245 36 5.32 
Waluetotiraw material, .a.n 6 20. ia s cat's 91,151,006 00 65,114,804 00 40.00 
Vie OETILOCUCE 2525 8s ais ol he ok Sie ne Re unimees 157,989,870 00 | 114,706,799 00 37.73 

| Value of net product per hand............ | 564 96 568 19 | —0.56 








The average number of employés for each establishment shows a slight increase in 
the decade, having been 4.58 in 1871 and 5.10 in 1881. This does not indicate that, as a 
rule, there has been any marked development of the factory system, yet in some industries 
there is evidence of considerable expansion. Thus, there were 173 agricultural implement 
works in operation in 1871, employing 2,143 workmen ; in 1881 the number of establish- 
ments was reduced to 141, while the number of workmen was increased to 3,204 In 
1871 there were two car and locomotive works in operation, employing sixty men ; in 
1881 there were twelve, employing 1,622 men. In 1871 there were five cotton factories, 
with 495 operatives ; in 1881 there were eleven, with 1,683 operatives. In 1871 there 
were twenty-six musical instrument factories, employing 387 men ; in 1881 there were 
twenty-nine, employing 817 men. In 1871 there were 426 tanneries, employing 1,584 
men; in 1881 there were 316, employing 1,528 men. In 1871 there were 1,837 saw 
mills, employing 13,851 men ; in 1881 there were 1,761, employing 16,846 men. The 
average rate of wages appears to have increased in the‘decade about 5k per cent., being 
$13.15 per annum for each employé ; while in efficiency of labor, as shown by comparison 
of the net product per hand, there was an apparent decrease of a little more than the half’ 
of one per cent., or $3.23 per hand. But in reality what appears to be a decrease in the 
value of the net product of labor was due to the high cost of raw material relatively to 
the value of the manufactured article—the increase in one case being at the rate of 40 
per cent. and in the other of only 37.73 per cent. Had the value of the product increased 
at the same rate as the cost of the raw material the net product per hand would have 
been $586.92 instead of $564.96, and the difference between those figures may be taken 
as indicating approximately the increased efficiency of implements, processes and skilled 
labor during the decade. 

Leaving the census figures of industries, I come now to deal very briefly. with what 
has been done during the past two years in the same branch of statistical inquiry. 

Late in 1883 a Labor Congress was held in the City of Toronto, composed of 
delegates from trades’ unions and other labor organizations in the province. At this. 
Congress a resolution was passed calling upon the governments of Ontario and the 
Dominion to take steps for the collection and publication of statistics of the working 
classes of the country. In response to this request the work was undertaken by the 
bureau of which I am secretary ; but owing to the shortness of the time it was deemed 
expedient to collect information for the first report only from members of the trade and 
labor bodies. The total number of workmen for whom complete returns were obtained 
was 590, representing the leading industries in four towns and cities of the Province. 
During the past year the scope of the inquiry was extended so as to embrace male and 
female workpeople, whether members of unions or not, and special agents were employed 
to collect statistics in the chief industrial centres of the province. Returns were received 
from 2,853 persons in sixteen towns and cities, and representing 207 occupations and 
sub-occupations. The following table shows the results in aggregates and averages for 
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the two years—the statistics for males over sixteen being given separately for 1884 so 
that comparison may be made with figures for 1883 : 


Labor Statistics for 590 workpeople in four towns and cities of Ontario in 1883, and for 2,853 workpeople 


in sixteen towns and cities in 1884. 
Ee Sa le ES 



































° Males and Females : , 
over and under 16 in| Males over 16 in | Males over 16 in 
Sahacale: 1884. 1884. 1883. 
| | Aggregate. ieee Average| Aggregate] A verage 
No. of workpeople..... .... | 2,853 | 1 2,565 | 1 590 | 1 
No. without dependents..... 99 | 1 750 1 115 1 
No. with dependents*....... 1,859 i 1,815 1 475 1 
No. of dependents ......... 6,222 3.35 6,185 3.38 1,494 3.15 
Hours employed per week.. .! 168,622 | 50.10 151,453 ,; 59.05 31,555 | 53.48 
Days employed in year...... | 756,523 | 265.17 680,088 | 265.14 | 148,651 | 251.95 
Wearly Waresinee. feces os « _.| $1,065,846 /$373.59 |$1,015,185 | $395.78 | $262,304 $444.58 
Extra earnings ............. 12,487 | 4.36 12,299 | 4.80 1.481.) 2042 
Wife and children’s earnings. 19,094 6.69 | 18,774 7.32 2,962 5.02 
LOCALOCAETUIOES IR hee eyes 3) 5 1,097,377 | 384.64 1,046,258 407.90 | 266,697 | 452.03 


| 
Total earnings of persons | 








Without dependents........ $292,440 |$294.20 | $250,588 $334.12 $43,343 |$376.90 
With dependents ........... 804,937 | 482.99 795,670 | 438.39 223,354 | 470.22 
| 
Cost of living to persons 
Without dependents ........ $228,731 |$230.11 $189,205 |$252.27 | $31,075 $270.22 : 
With dependents .....,...... 725,523 | 390 27 715,629 | 394.29 209,880 | 441.85 


With and without dependents 954,254 | 334.47 904,834 | 352.76 240,955 | 408.40 


| 





Surplus earnings of persons 
Without dependents ........ $63,709 | $64.09 | $61,383 | $81.84 | $12,268 |$106.67 
With dependents ..... 5. ee 79,414 | 42.72 80,041 | 44.10 | 13,474 28 .37 











With and without dependents 143,123 | 50.17 141,424 | 55.14 | 25,742 | 43.63 








This table may be supposed to make a fairly good exhibit for the working classes of 
Ontario, but a careful analysis of the details would show that a very considerable num- 
ber of the wage-earners spent all their earnings, and that the cost of living to others was 
more than their earnings. In 1883 there were 28 of the 590 who spent more than they 
earned, 202 who spent all they earned, and 360 who had a surplus. In 1884 it may be 
stated in a general way that the workers in 15 occupations spent more than their earn- 
ings, while those in 14 others spent all their earnings. In 127 occupations the wages 
exceeded the average amount, and in 80 they fell below it ; while in 126 the cost of liv- 
ing was greater than the average, and in 81 it was less. 

In addition to this information, returns were obtained last year from employers and 
employés in eighteen towns and cities showing the rates of wages for the last week in 
April and the last week in October, and the average of these was computed to show the 
average weekly rate for the year. The employers of labor gave returns for upwards of 
16,000 persons and the employés for 2,800, and it may be stated that the discrepancy in 
the rates as obtained from the two sources is not wide, notwithstanding the tendency of 
opposing interests to give extreme figures in opposite directions. One explanation of this 
probably is, that employers gave wages for all employés on their pay-sheets, whereas 
comparatively few returns were obtained from female employés, and a much smaller 
number from employés of both sexes under sixteen years of age. 

We have had difficulties in the way of collecting these labor statistics, and in many 








* The number of dependents does not include the workers. ~ 
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instances they could not be overcome. One of the chief of these was a fear that the 
inquiry had something to do with a scheme of local taxation; but that fear has been 
found to operate wherever the collection of statistics relating to real or personal property, 
or to incomes, earnings or products have been undertaken. The diffusion of information 
may be depended on to remove this prejudice in the course of time. Another of the diffi- 
culties has its origin in the sensitiveness of inen. It is natural to resent any approach 
that appears to be of an inquisitorial character, and many are slow to believe that the 
settlement of matters of great interest to the working classes and to people of all condi- 
tions and occupations depends on the careful collection of a mass of facts, one by one. A 
third difficulty is the political one. With our people, as well as with yours, the science 
of political economy (if there be such a science yet) has become the foot-ball of political 
parties, and any inquiry that touches the vexed subject of fiscal policies in relation fo 
industries and commerce is certain to be challenged by one party, if not by both. 

This leads me to make a remark or two in conclusion. The contentions of parties 
over the effect of the dealings of government with the employments of men prove that 
there are some things not accepted as having been finally settled by the political econo- 
mists. J do not mean merely in relation to tariffs, for, given the best tariff law which 
the ingenuity ot man can frame, there are great interests that would remain to perplex 
the minds of men and statesmen. All that is embraced in the great subject of socialism 
is up for settlement, and the working classes and their employers are at present on oppos- 
ing sides. We can conceive of a state of things in which labor and capital would be 
found working harmoniously together, each aiding the other and each making the condi- 
tions of the other more stable and secure. Is it possible to reach that solution of the 
question? I see only one way to it, and that is to pursue the scientific method. The 
subject must be studied as Darwin studied the development of species—by the laborious 
accumulation of facts. As Darwin gathered thousands of plants and animals of every 
species he could obtain and studied,them in their relation to each other, so must the facts 
of socialism be gathered and studied. A man of genius, who combines the reasoning 
faculty with the imaginative, may discover a great truth intuitively, as, Buckle tells us, 
Goethe discovered the relation of the skull to a joint of the spine. ‘That is a developed 
vertebra,” the poet-philosopher thought as he turned a human skull out of the sand with 
his foot ; and the scientists have demonstrated the proposition by the slow process of 
studying skull and vertebra in the relationship of all their parts. In the same way only, 
I believe, can the laws which govern the interdependence of capital and labor be discov- 
ered. We must make a large and varied collection of tacts, not promiscuously nor in a, 
purposeless way, but I would say according to the method recommended by Sir James 
Stephen in pursuing the study of history. Lay down great meridional lines, and pursue 
the inquiry exhaustively along those lines and between them, and, when all the data are 
gathered, theory and principle and law may almost be trusted to evolve themselves. 

In his lecture on the Office of the Historical Professor, Edward Freeman pays a 
tribute to two great English writers that should serve as an inspiration to every man 
engaged in the collection and study of facts. Of Connop Thirlwall, the late Bishop of St. 
David’s, and William Stubbs, the present Bishop of Chester, Mr. Freeman says they 
stand forth as the two from whom one might always learn without any need to doubt or 
stumble at what one learned of them. 

Others may know how to tell a more popular tale, others may indulge in more brilliant feats of the 
imagination; of none other can I say, as I can say of each of them, that his minute accuracy never fails, 
and his impartial judgment never swerves. In a long and careful study of the Bishop of Chester’s writings, 
{ will not say that I have always agreed with every inference that he has drawn from his evidence; but I 
can say that I never found a flaw in the statement of his evidence. If I have now and then lighted on 
something that looked like oversight, I have always found in the end that the oversight was mine and not 
his. After five andthirty years’ knowledge of him and his works, I can say without fear that he is the one 
man among living scholars to whom one may most freely go as to an oracle, that we may feel more sure 
with him than with any other that in his answer we carry away words of truth which he must be rash indeed 
who calls in question. 

No higher tribute than this could be paid by one historian to another ; and it is by 
like faithfulness to truth, and accuracy and impartiality in the record of economic facts, 
that useful and abiding work can be wrought, or honor and reputation won, by all who 
are ene ged in theanvestigations which interest us here. 


aie 
Ss 


FOOD IN ITS RELATION TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH.* 


The old question, Is life worth living? is still asked, and it still awaits an answer 
which all men will accept. But in almost every case the men who ask, as well as those 
who try to answer, view the question largely upon its moral and spiritual sides. Issues 
are raised which have been issues in the schools for four thousand years at least, and 
problems are proposed the solution of which, if never found, seems bound to be forever 
sought. The discussion never advances : there is no transmission of results: no torch is 
handed on: every thinker starts at the beginning, and his light goes out with himself. I 
do not say that the problems on their philosophical or religious sides are insoluble in the 
abstract, or that no good purpose is being served in the study of them. I can conceive of 
aspects in which the study might be of great utility, by enlarging our ideas of man, of the 
world he dwells in, and of the divinity that shapes all ends. 

But the object of this paper is to take up the question in one of the most material 
of its relations, and see how far life is made endurable by the means for maintaining it. 

Shelter, clothing and fuel are necessaries in a climate like ours, but food is necessary 
in every climate. Waste of living tissue goes on as the result of bodily exertion, and the 
store of animal heat is lessened with every breath. How much food is required to repair 
waste and supply animal heat, keeping the functions of life in healthy play? What is an 
average ration, measured by quantity and value ? 

The answer to these questions must vary with the climate, as well as with market 
prices. Men work harder in Ontario than in Florida because nature is less bountiful here 
than there, and so they require more of the foods which repair waste. The temperature 
is considerably lower, too, and so they require a larger portion of the more costly foods 
which keep up animal heat. In one country the chief diet is fruit and vegetables, rich 
in starch ; in the other it is animal products and cereals, rich in albumen. For this 
reason it does not seem possible to ascertain a ration which, either as to quantity or value, 
may be accepted as a standard over any very large area of the world. Between Ontario 
and Ohio or Massachusetts there ought not to be a marked difference either in the kind 
or quantity of foods, and so far as I have been able to compare the statistics there is none ; 
it is only in the cost of food that the difference appears, and it may be that the data are 
not sufficient to justify comparison under this head. I shall therefore limit what I have 
to say on the subject to conditions found in Ontario, as shown by investigations carried 
on under my own direction. 

An effort was made last year to find out the cost of living among the working classes 
of the province—the cost for rent, fuel, clothing and food, as well as the aggregate cost. 
The schedule used in the collection of statistics asked for figures under these heads, to be 
given with as near an approach as possible to accuracy. Of course absolute accuracy in 
the returns was not looked for. There are few men in any walk of life who could set 
down the actual figures of a year’s food supply, saving the few who keep detailed accounts 
of house expenses. The cost of rent is known to every tenant, and fuel and clothing 
may be very closely estimated without the aid of accounts. But food is an every-day 
requirement in small or large supplies, and I own that I viewed the returns of its cost 
with no little mistrust. The average for nineteen towns and cities of the province was 
shown to be $47.67 a year per capita, for an average family of 4.54.4 Was this a 
trustworthy average, and did it possess scientific value? I had no reason to doubt that 
it was quite as reliable as a great mass of the figures in a census enumeration. But any 
‘one who knows how the work is done will not care to accept even the figures of a census 
as things which cannot lie, for many of them are given at random, and taken as they are 

iven. 
4 Was it possible to verify the returns of the cost of living by actual returns on a 








* This paper was read at the meeting of the American Public Health Association, held in Toronto in. 
September, 1886. It is reprinted here as a continuation of the inquiry commenced in 1885 to ascertain the 
cost of living among the working classes of. the province.—A. B. 


+ The average number of persons in a family in Ontario, according to the census of 1881, was 5.25, 
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large scale? I applied to a number of colleges and public institutions, and met with a 
favorable response. Five schools and colleges, four provincial prisons, and four asylums 
for the insane furnished complete returns of the quantity and value of their food consump- 
tion for fourteen days in February, the results of which are summarized in the 
following tables : 


DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS AND RATIONS. 























l 
Number of rations supplied to 
persons— 
Institutions. : a : 

2 gf 1-24.) Ce eee | ad 

E S§ fe Sa BS $s 

5 ao | $8 ~ 9 29 O58 

a Pio oh | Te One aie 
Schools and colleges .....-......-: 5 14 | 826 2,330 5, 708 | 8,878 
Provincial prisons ......+++- ie 4 14 | 364 1,547 | 17,403 | 19,328 
Lunatic asylums: 60... es eee. 4 139 145 56 | 43,733 | 44,073 
JRE PM i Se a a | 13 | 167 15336 | 3,933 | 66,844 ? i2:209 

| 











QUANTITY AND VALUE OF A WINTER RATION. 


ee ee eS aaa REECE 
































Renibcae Tete Lunatic asylums.| All institutions. 
Classes of food. [ii cyl ee Beh oe ee | 

Quan. ‘Value Quan.| Value. | Quan. | Value. | Quan. | Value. 
———_—_—__——_ |__| — ee ee 

lbs. cts. | lbs. ets. 4°) ibs, cts. Ibs. «! -. cts. 
Animal albuminoids..| 1,815 9,711 | 0,855 | 4,295 1,234 6,181 1,204 6,111 
Vegetable abuminoids| 0,984 2,287 |1,950| 3,361 1,156 2,740 1,347 2,850 
Starchy foods........ 1,778 3,215 | 1,343 | 1,738 1,672 2,626 1,597 | 2,461 
Miscellaneous........ 0,021 0,958 | 0,015 | 0,375 0,028 | 1,008 0,024 | 0,832 
CL | 4,598 | 16,166 sc 9,769 | 4,090 | 12,555 | *4,172 | 12,254 








—————— 


These averages are computed from returns of food consumed in two weeks of hard 
winter weather by 5,163 persons of various ages, as shown in the description,—the total 
quantity of food supplied being 301,549 pounds, and its value $8,857. The schools and 
colleges show a more liberal diet of animal and starchy foods than the other institutions, 
and the cost of a ration in them is 654 per cent. more than in the prisons, and 29 per 
cent. more than in the asylums. In all classes the average is 2.551 pounds of albuminous 
foods and 1.597 pounds of starchy foods—the total ration, including tea and coffee, being 
4,172 pounds, and costing 12} cents. The items of food are shown in the following table 
(1) for schools and colleges, and (2) for schools, colleges, prisons, and asylums : 


a 


* A ration is taken as the equivalent of three meals per day. 
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WINTER DIETARY. 




































































: | | (1) Schools and | (2) Schools, colleges, 
: colleges. prisons and asylums. 
Food Materials. : | Biles led! (t Sec eee 
| Quantity.| ‘Value. | Quantity. Value. 
o<| Animal albuminoids : Ibs. | cts | Ibs, | cts. 
ee | ee | tai 4457 | 3.4379 5041 | 2.8513 
Wea Matton ........ MAME erie fo. South 0872 | 0.7128 0492 | 0.3438 
Meer fresh... 5. 4 <5. -y-4b ook bp oon .) 0545 | 0.4002 .0067 | 0.0492 
mae WiCatS.. val jee aan ee te one .0795 0.7115 .0842 0.5567 
ETE ae SN. Ce “i et Se .0075 | 0.0831 0032 | 0.0345 
; ety anit hystarseeis ete Gh bk 0549 | 0.4489 | .0334 | 0.2384 
DeeeiVinii yee eek | 9643 | 1.6435 | 4491 | 0.7709 
REL a BN oh. Pie Ry oa rhea cae © ea a ma a .0116 0.1269 .0072 0.0752 
| att eee ee oe Oe ee 0965 | 1.9521 | 0614 | 1.0969 
| ERE Oho Aa Re Dae A An a a 0131 0/1987 [> 00a7 0.0936 | 
Veddtable albuminoids : | | 
LATE 0 6 ia ae 4693 | 1.0935 | .1353 022732 
Oatmeal and cracked wheat ............... | 0728 0.1720 .0648 | 0.1429 
Bread and crackers .........-e0 se eeceeees 4264 | 0.9781 £1004" }. 5953272 
RM Cried Pageley. S.-i cds ca bleh law can see) | 0042 | 0.0168 0157 | 0.0437 
PNM re and pioaae |... ;.- 25.2 sgdse cee debe 0116 | 0.0265 | 0312 | 0.0631 
| Starchy foods : | 
ermal 5 opens ods cegapsd-+onieens| | C088 | OLO182. | 0 Otdg. 8) fonkae4 
ee... ra dag 0131 | 0.0549 | .0239 | 0.0948 
(TR ates UE a er sie .8969 |° 0.6299 | .8281 | 0.6723 
eeeOtherverotables.:.........5.-..s000 (ese 1798 | 0.1756 | 4628 | 0.3765 
/ Pe oMIMMaL ES edie os chlo. teak oc eels 4253 0.5867 .0890° 0.1233 
PEP ONV OU APUMA Sooo l faa. dt Pee ee oe see 0541 0.4888 0425 0.3721 
ee orm ne a oo12 | 0.0132 0007 | 0.0122 
Siar te ack ASOT pee toe at Sane 1579 | 1.0656. "|"? 20883 (-7025683 
3 CECE re 1) A Sn ee | 0409 | 0.1825 | 0472 | 0.2128 
| Miscellaneous : ; | | 
cca gp ORO PS IN ca es 4 Se | 0135 0.5563 |  .0138 0.5291 
Oye (SS eee eee a Al ee |  .0078 0.2187 .0098 0.1943 
MEESTER Pe fy) ig ee en how Sha ow wats [oie Bhs ree een OS EFRO MIG ears. os 0.1084 
| Summary. | 
Alum albuminoids ...... Ae See ee eee er tees | 1.8148 9.7106 | 1.2042 | 6.1105 
Vegetable albuminoids..... nes ate ate RAMS 0.9843 | 2.2869 1.3474 2.8501 
Starch y oO sete ap ace clei s Aafstue ash osx Deol 1.7775 | 3.2154 1.5967 2.4617 
Miscellaneous 2s ice ce cres cm eal pee yee oF 0.0213 | - 0.9530 0.0236 0.8318 





ee — | —_—_—————_ 





| Total ration eye) Met .S se 4.5979 | 16.1659 | 4.1719 | 12.2541 


Oe ee cee eee eee eee ne ee eee ne ee EEE ETERS ST SST. TOS OE 


This is a winter dietary, and to obtain a standard average for the year it was necessary 
to get similar returns in a summer month. The beginning of June was selected, but 
unluckily four of the schools and colleges were breaking up for vacation, and only one of 

the five made a report. The returns for prisons and asylums, however, were complete, 


\ 
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and so far as it is possible to make a comparison of winter and summer dietaries, and to 
compute a standard ration for the year. The following tables present in some detail the 
average ration in the several classes of institutions for the two periods : 


WINTER AND ‘SUMMER DIETARIES, 


I—CotiEcr. Rations supplied in 28 days to persons over 15 years, 1,936. Quantity of food, 10,980 Ibs. : 
value, $372.87. 






































\ February, 14 head ‘June, 14 days. PO a ee 
Food Materials. 7 il AT aOT = 
Quan. | Value. Quan. | Value. | Quan. | Value. 
—_— > | aah esis Se 
Ainudalialbumnimoids” Ibs. | cts. Ibs. cts. Ibs. cts. f 
oto ot AMP a : | , 6534 6.3818 | 5374 3.8192 | .6054 4.7345 } 
Mutton .... 1075 yo his aM Mamet uid Pum area's .0630 0.4726 
e 123 Payne d gers) an ep Dra | 0494 OV S9GS AT SLC ans area tele pis 0.1736 ; 
Cured-meats....3..4. 3... ; +1041) 1.0600] .0711] 0.8778 | . 0.9845 | 
TOES) DRT a ee) | 0309 0.3086 | .0873 0.6546 | .0542 K 0.4520 
TW eg OV IEE! Op es aoe a 8060 0.9392 | 2.9938 2.3254 | 1.7123 758 1.5134 
heese lies eee | 0079 LUE, Ua ty aa ah co Na mes Aint) | 0.0465 | 
nh WOULD memmatae Mla sess 1252 2.5044 , .1646 2.3092 | ae | 2.4236 
DSS nme Meri ksh, 5 Sei sass 0203 0.2734 | .1496; 1.1010] .0739| 0.6162 
Vegetable albuminoids : | | 
Bar Urn wre tiph os aul v3 0900 | 0.1798 | .0910 | 0.2269 | .0904 | 0.1994 | 
foertemcal (ia issih si, o176.| 0.0529 | .0062 | 0.0187 | .0129 | 0.0387 
Bread and crackers I oi . 9568 2.2690 .9913 2.8791 agi 2.5217 
POCA ere esis 3 04 Stas ; 0220 O20061 aes Seto] eee eee .0129 0.0387 
Starchy foods 
PeACO nn 2 a: HEREIN a8 .0044 0.0176 ; .0224 0.1010 | .0119 0.0522 
PAOLELOCS UNLV Minis Mies... 8845 0.4427 9177 0.7668 | .8982 0.5770 
Other vegetables.......... 3122 0.2257 4002 0.4002 | .3487 0.2980 | 
Groenmruita ey buh et 1) 1649 O 52190 2 Breer eS .0966 0.1286 
Preserved fruits .......... .1208 0.7275 | .0947 0.7606 | .1100 | 0.7412 | 
Sharchiaer seen cure shee. Ie .0071 0.0679 | .0075 0.0599 | .0072 0.0646 
UAT Ree lle) Pata Sk eles 2584 1.3122 | .3354 1.9676 . 2903 1.5837 | 
TOMASO ites Mec a 25 sal .0176 0.1058 .0137 | 0.0998 | .0160 0.1033 | 
Miscellaneous | 
AR) 9 av ee ar 0159 0.8157 | .0162 0.8105 0160 0.8138 
0) aE i aa .0141 0.3413 | .0162 0.4052 | .0150 0.3678 |- 
COHAN CNet sess srt woe seta s | LU Vie Banc FA O S605 512, gals cae 0.3146 
Summary. | | 
Animal albuminoids,......... 1.9047 | 11.6500 | 4.0038 11.0872 | 2.7742 |. 11.4169 
z Vegetable albuminoids....... 1.0864 | 2.5678 | 1.0885 3.1247 | 1.0873 2.7985 
Starcliy foods. Core enue ce hee 1.7699 | 3.1190 | 1.7916 | 4.1559 | 1.7789 3.5486 
Miscellaneous 201.) ue ne 0.0300 1.4392 | 0.03824 1.5760 | 0.0310 1.4959 


a a ne nS EEE SE Ee Ee 


Total ration .......... 4.7910 | 18.7760 6.9163 | 19.9438 | 5.6714 | 19.2599 
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II—Prisons. Rations supplied in 28 da 
ys to persons under 5 years, 28; 5 to 10 years, 504; 10 to 15 
2,874; _ over 15 years, 32,865—a total of 36,271. Qunkitity oF food, 150, 478 ie. : - value, $3, 529.62 62. aoe 








February —June, 


February, 14 days.! June, 14 days. 28 days 


| 
Food Materials. aa as 


Quan. | Value. | Quan. Value. (Quan. | Value. 






































Animal albuminoids: Ibs. cts. Ibs. cts. Ibs. cts. 
PeCeme ees soc eA ade es .5379 3.0261 .4901 2.4513 .5156 2.7576 
Cured meats...) oe. 1645 . 8669 .1720 . 9638 . 1680 .9122 
AED Bis Ge ea 0044 0311 | .0451 2668 | .0234 | .1412 
MUS RW st vies a vi oW che kis 6 3 1400 | .2263 ; .1881 . 2631 1624 2435 
Uster ace os Me ak cldaes ok 0085 1447 | 0103 .1752 | .0093 1589 

Vegetable albuminoids 
POURS st tit teate 96060 60 e'<i0 1945 . 3070 .0437 .1083 1241 2142 
latinea ln eaes cin, «cee sc.0's.s .0409 .0899 .0326 .0749 .0370 .0829 
a 1.6876 | 2.8035 | 1.7612 | 3.3470 | 1.6958 | 8.0574 
Pearled barley............ .0232 .0571 0234 .0656 .0233 .0611 
Beans and pease .......... .0540 1033 | .0472 .0699 | .0508 | .0877 
Starchy foods: | | 
WAPI MEA 05) oc io os ve .0313 .0784 0301 .0528 .0307 0664 | 
Lea es 2 A a a .0292 .1130 .0273 1124 .0283 1127 | 
PEGA GORB Cote oe eS sors keds 7012 .5868 9402 | . 7649 8128 6700 | 
Other vegetables ......... | .4709 | 4584 | 2128 1511 | 8501 3122 | 
PR SAC Me ton ve fetes ae'e's oa .0365 | . 2094 .0413 2230 .0387 2158 
Molasses . 02... 0.0 eecceee .0742 | ~2971 .0531 2323 | .0643 . 2669 
Miscellaneous | 
CONOR ayes vs sic alas ats 0098 . 2489 O101 | , 2542 0100 .2514 
oa ha 0047 | .0658 |’ .0037 0444 | 0042 | 055g 
COMCNENES Bes cis<s 2 cee ten Oe OOO Rees OG5O). eae ences .0624 
Summary. 
Animal albuminoids ......... 0.8553 4.2951 | 0.9056 4.1202 | 0.8787 4,2134 : 
Vegetable albuminoids....... 1.9502 3.3608 | 1.9081 ‘3.6657 | 1.9305 3.5033 |, 
Starchy foods...........- see. 1.3433 1.7381 | 1.3043 | 1.5365 1.3249 1.6440 
Miscellaneous .............-- 0.0145 | 0.3748 | 0.0138 ee 0.3636 a 0.0142 0.3696 
Total ration ........-. 4,1633 | 9.7688 | 4.1318 | 9.6860 00 | 4.1483 11469 | 91308 9.7303 
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III.—Asytums. Rations supplied in 28 days to persons under 5 years, 280; 5 to 10 years, 240; 10 to 15 
years, 76; over 15 years, 88,677 —a total of 89,273. Quantity of food, 362,543 lbs.; value, $11,524.14. 

































































| February, 14 ie June, 14 days. Te en 
Food Materials. 
Quan. Value. | Quan. | Value. | Quant. | Value. 
AAT cipunmnoes lbs. cts. ' Ibs. cts. | lbs. cts. 
| IBGGEy NREL ance hkl Behe t ,5010 | 2.6564 .6096 |. 4.17388 | .5560 | 3.4247 
NEIL EONIRE. . & oc Wee ele sis 6 .0631 | 0.4203 .0050 | 0.0352 .0337 | 0.2253 ~ . 
(CUTEAUMMOEES 5 5.20 Gos see 6 .0499 | 0.3894 .0116 | 0.0883 .0305 | 0.2369 
Veal and fowl! .2 fey... .64 .0038 | 0.0398 | .0023 |. 0.0238 .0030 | 0.0317 
i chimdtersters 102 .....! 0418 | 0.2869 | .0542 | 0.3571 | .0481 | 0.3224 
SiG) OSS ea nae i .4809 | 0.8340 7748 | 1.3762 | 6297 | 1.1085 
Piece tel ak Ok .0095 | 0.0977 .0075 | 0.0801 | .0085 | 0.0888 
Pithor tas ohetue est .0775 | 1.3421 | .0749 ; 1.2594 | .0762 | 1.3003 
he NR GSE 0067 | 0.1145 | .0057 | 0.0518 | .0062| 0.0827 
Vegetable albuminoids : | 
Hiourt mee. eee .0421 | 0.0932 .2270 | 0.5286 .1357 | 0.3136 
Oatmeal and cracked wheat| .0737 | 0.1603 .0819 | 0.1842 .0778 | 0.1724 
Bread and crackers........ ! 4.0005 | 2.3900 .7400 | 1.8068 .8686 | 2.0947 
Bertledinanley We ane sh 0147 | 0.0433 | .0168; 0.0428 | 0158 | 0.0431 | - 
Beans and pease .......... .0252 | 0.0529 | .0266 0.0646 .0259 | 0.0588 
Starchy foods : 
Ce heat. Bei 007 0.0184 | .0247 | 0.0510 0164 | 0.0349 
cack ote i et .0238 ; 0.0949 .0239 | 0.0906 .0238 | 0.0927 
2,5 OG ee 8609 | 0.7184 = 0.5403 : on 0.6989 
Other vegetables.......... .5163 0.3832 .4250 0.3829 .4699 0.3830 
(Green iniiiceet mee eee .0604 0.0841 | .0172 0.0330 .0385 | 0.0582 
Preserved fruits .......... | .0587 0.5110 .03841 0.3575 .|. .0463 | 0.4333 
Starches viene ARE AE | .0010 0.0173 .0021 0.0146 .0016 0.0159 
SEO BY ke Mee gl eee a 1.0970 0.6173 .0996 0.6313 .0983 0.6244 
Miolasses) i. Be ae. sesh | .0367 | 0.1819 .0206 | 0.0964 0286 0.1386 
| Miscellaneous : | } 
CEU Pa COME ON .o156 | 0.6466 | .0157’| 0.6363 | .0167 | 0.6414 
CEO rGE oh Saino AB Ge eek s oA alate .0124 0.2457 | .0086 0.1993 .0105 0.2222 
Condiments .........s.0+- wanna 0.1155 | one 0.1420 ecw 0.1320 
Summary. | | 
Animal albuminoids ....,.... | 1.2342 | 6.181i | 1.5456 | 7.4457 | 1.3919 | 6.8213 
Vegetable albuminoids....... 1,1662-) 9277397 1.10923 4) 9276270, 71314238 | 2.6826 
Starony mOOds cn kt yi S.cie's $0 6.0 | 1.6716 | 2.6265 | 1.3707 | 2.1976 | 1.5192 | 2.4092 
Miscellaneous .......00- seose| 0.0280 1.0078 0.0243 0.9836 0.0262 0.9956 
TotAlicat On eeieues <ul s0900 | 12.5551 | 4.0329 | 13.9539 
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IV,—Co.Luece, PRISONS AND Asytums. Rations supplied in 28 days to persons under 5 years, 308; 5 to 10 
years, 744; 10 to 15 years, 2,950; over 15 years, 123,478—a total of 127,480. Quantity of food, 
524,001 Ibs.; value, $15,426.63. 






























































| February, 14 days.| June, 14 days. | oi va tae 
Food Materials. eine 
Quan. Value. | Quan. Value. | Quan. Value. 
Ql 2 Sea ay “SL BIRT] Pent (Roe Be ae ase 
Animal albuminoids ; | Ibs. cee | Ibs. cts. ® Ibs. eves 
Beeiieote ss. cs mepheeek .5147 | 2.8150 | .5765 3.7057°| .9452 3.2548 
EON. nara sih58 06 s)i le eee : 0450 0.3012 0036 0.0253 | .0246 0.1650 
PeOneeITeS of ke we oe 0009 | ORQUD Ze aa. cc tal inscaeiaien esac .0004 | 0.0026 
ured, MEAtS ... hsicce ced ce i 0852 0.5442 0555 0.3340 0706! 0.4404 
Weal and fowl: iis gece a 0026 0.0272 0017 0.0171 | .0021 0.0222 | 
Fish and oysters.......... 0304 0.2107 0522 0.3365 | .0412 0.2728 
Py La Kae ea aerte eats i es 8845 0.6538 6452 1.0887 , .5182 0.8685 
MRCESOD Ea taeeae Si Ls eee 0066 0.0681 0054 0.0575 0060 0.0629 
Buttern teaiees cry se bse ih eOore | a 2.0089 0587 0.9810 0582 | 0.9926 
DNS Gale Jo .0049 | 0.0830 | oo60 | 0.0512 | .0055 | 0.0673 
Vegetable albuminoids : 
| LOrELy Ree: ae: 0886 0.1587 .1759 | 0.4116 .1317 0.2836 
Oatmeal and cracked wheat} .0629 0.1374 .0676 | 0.1527 .0652 | 0.1449 
Bread and crackers. ... 1.1906 2.5118 | 1.0181 2.2351 | 1.1054- 2.3751 
Peanled parley, 2.2 ----.... .0170 0.0467 0184 0.0484 | .0177 0.0475 
Beans and pease.......... .0337 0.0682 .0318 | 0.0652 .0328 0.0667 
Starchy foods : | | 
Gorn meéal....J......-....). .0147 | 0.0360 |- .0258 | 0.0508 |  -0202 |) 0.0433 
i GS She Se Orne, .0251 0.0990 .0248 0.0966 .0249 : 0.0978 
LR aR 8196 | 0.6741 | .7843 | 0.6036} 8022 | 0.6393 
| Other vegetables.......... | .4991 0.4015 | .3674 | | 0.3207 | 4341 0.3616 
RST aa 0441 0.0618 .0123 0.0237 | .0284 0.0427 
Preserved fruits :.....\..-. .0423 0.3623 0257 0.2664 | .0341 0.3150 
PSTN AS tee Mea beens te 6 0008 0.0130 0616 0.0112 | 0012! 0.0121 
RS RENIN: LAUER ain Ste Ate ss & 0817 0.5072 | .0869 0.5385 0842 0 5257 
DIIARBOS race Nir o's tes | 0476 0.2150 0293 0.1331 0386 0.1746 
Miscellaneous : 
Ting Pee eae aes 2 eee | 0139 0.5304 | 0.142 OLb50F .0140 0.5330 
Goioen ayer i as cies tie kb | 0101 , 0.1935 ; 0.074 0.1602 0088 0.1771 
Goandimnentsty aces sisi . | eee ECA LE O1OES Weer aAe 0.1284 Jovee eee 0.1149 
Summary. | 
Animal albuminoids See ee d1325 5.7123 | 1.4048 6.5970 | 1.2670 6.1491 
Vegetable albuminoids ...... 1.3928 2.9228 | 1.3118 2.9130 | 1.3528 ; 2.9178 
Starch y £0008 teen tind. seat ak 10 | - 2.3694 | 1.3581 2.0446 | 1.4679 | 2.2091 
‘| Miscellaneous. «............ .0240 | .8258 | 0.0216 | 0.8243 | 0.0228 0.8250 





otal rations: cnc: Sepia ag eae | 11.8303 | 4.0963 | 12.3789 | 4.1105 | 12.1010 
| 1 \ 





In the summary of the last table two unexpected results are presented,—an increase 
in the summer consumption of animal foods, and a decrease in the consumption of starchy 
foods. On reference to the detailed materials, however, it will be noticed that the 
increase of animal foods is almost wholly in the article of milk, the college ration of 
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which was two pounds more in June than in February. In starchy foods the decrease 
is in potatoes and other vegetables and fruits, supplies of which were becoming scarce 
while yet the new season’s crops were not ripe for the market. The quantity of the 
June ration is slightly less than the February one, but the cost is half a cent (.5486c.) 
higher. The prisons alone show a decrease in cost ; in the college there is an increase 
of over one cent per ration, and had returns been obtained from all the colleges the June 
average would unquestionably exceed the February one for all the institutions. 


In the Toronto School of Infantry, comprising one hundred men, the following ration 
is provided : : 



































Articles. (Quantity. | Value. ve 

SE Ve O DIANE TT URL cee 'c alo eis shew od a'cchgaie «0/6 Meme McC oo otasatee) olkye]l Oh ca Oe 7% cts. 
{ES he AY RRS RE Ree er tinge, (Bee tae Pur ae sere Me hg oe 1 0 24 
AOU Dae A ic AGT Poitier ties ele oii is ae iaratie Ys Bn ase aa cinitel aM ae Pao ee ke 1 0 | 14 | 
RSAC VIP SRM G sete ei cat wa uh t Wie bs PE a ae ost, SE | 0 1 D | 
OBESE re orl. hicriins ieee. ih ol Dh Male orleans ir stele reminer erat | Ona s2 | | " 
SS aE CEO R ARG INTO! hier ope SEN AN Gta wits Niort ahels ib wy a RE 0 2 fee | 
OCU TOA eM ae ei iis tan Py. oe agrat tale on eno up bik Sanaa ees 0 4 r& 
BOE tials aks STL So AI a 105 ee PERN WaPo» Ofer: | | 
rie HA amr tere cP CACY A TMDL i teabeme oa Queen ! | | 
Pepper 02s oo . ioe APS een or ates Ag Pte eee | 0 1-36 J 

GEA LACM OM TREE CI ic oe ky ak abe agttace totes cnske ait ieee Soe AC eres 3 lb. 6 1-9 oz. | 15 cts. | 





This is an adult ration, and no doubt the component articles have been selected and 
the quantities determined with extreme care. Like the colleges, prisons and asylums, 
too, the supplies are procured in large quantities, and it is fair to assume that waste is 
reduced to a minimum. It is scarcely possible for a private family to purchase food at 
the same prices or to consume it with so little proportionate waste as an institution like 
one of our asylums or prisons ; it may be done, but it is more likely to be the exception 
than the rule. 

Now let us see how the cost of food, as computed from the working-men’s returns, 
compares with its cost in the schools, colleges and public institutions. At the average of 
winter and summer rations in these it is $44.17 a year per capita ; at the prisons’ rate it is 
$35.51; at the asylums’ rate it is $47.12 ; at the infantry school rate it is $54.75 ; at 
the colleges’ winter rate it is $59 ; and at the rate of the college giving winter and summer 
returns it is $70.30. The working-men’s average of $47.67 is therefore something more 
than a probable one ; it is well verified b¥ the statistics gathered from other sources, and 
I am disposed to think that the cost of living is better known and more accurately 
gauged in the families of the working classes than in the families of any other class of 
the community. I have put the ration question to many intelligent men of good circum- 
stances in this city and elsewhere, and the almost invariable reply has been, “I cannot 
tell,” or ‘I have never thought of the matter.” . And yet there is no economic question 
of the day of greater importance than the ration of food. In this province of Ontario, 
with its 2,100,000 people, it means, at the working-man’s standard, an expenditure of 
$100,000,000 a year, or within $15,UuuU,Uuu or the value of our field crops last year. We 
consume that much to keep up existence, and to fit us for earning the ration of to-morrow. 

But food is only part of the cost of living. Shelter, clothing and fuel are necessaries. 
also, and when these are provided other calls upon earnings are made which are only 
less imperative in their character. For an average family of the working classes in the 
towns and cities of this province the cost of food last year was $216.42, of rent $74.41, 
of fuel $40.53, and of clothing $86.39—a total of $417.75. The average earnings of 
workers with dependents (including the earnings of wife and minor children) was $447.60 

















for the year, so that $29.85 only was left for the almost endless petty requirements of 
every human household. And these are average figures, the mere fact of which implies 
that, taking families apart, many are below the standard of their class. Of 1,605 wage- 
earners with dependents, from whom returns were obtained last year, only 950 had a 
surplus, the average of which was $93.07 ; 410 came out even, cost of living being equal 
to earnings ; and 245 closed the year with an average deficit of $56.74. To any one of 
the last class I should not like to put the question with which this paper opens, ‘Is life 
worth living ?” 

But is there no way out for the working-man in the corner? or is it his own fault 
that his state is what itis? Is he improvident? Does he live too well? Or could he 
live better on cheaper food and less of it? Doctors and chemists are able to answer some of 
these questions definitely, for the subject is in their line, and the detailed items of a 
ration furnish valuable data for the study of it. But the sub’ect is also in the line of 
the political economist, and he is taking it up. Within the past year a large mass of 
information has been collected, especially in the United States, and when all the, facts 
are known, when all the data are gathered, I feel confident that the way out will be 
found. It concerns the great mass of the people’ of this continent, for at least 85 per 
cent. of their number, possibly 90 per cent., depend on daily work for their daily living. 
- Do they get a due share of the product of their labor? Is there a fair distribution 
between the capitalist and the working-man? If they do get a due share, if there is a 
fair distribution of the products of industry, I should be disposed to agree with that very 
able economist, Edward Atkinson, and urge the working classes to live on cheaper foods. 
But cheaper foods may mean physical degeneracy ; and I think it has been conclusively 
shown by Buckle that, as a fixed condition, they mean a more rapid increase of popula- 
tion than of capital, a corresponding decrease in the rate of wages, a very unequal division 
of wealth and power; they mean the tendency to a state in which the democratic 
element is wanting, where the only business of the people is to labor, and their only 
duty to obey. ‘The statistics available do not answer the question as to the distribution 
of wealth with sufficient clearness, but they seem to denote that an inordinately large 
proportion goes to the capitalist. In Canada, as appears by the census of 1881, the 
total amount paid for wages in the manufacturing industries was $59,408,512, while the 
excess of products over labor and materials was $70,362,113 ; that is to say, of $509.03 
net product per capita, the working-man received as his portion $233.03, and the 
employer retained $276. In the United States, as the census of 1880 shows, the 
amount paid for wages was $947,953,795, while the portion of employers of labor was 
$1,024,801,847 ; that is, of $722 net product per capita, the working-man received $347, 
and his employer retained $375. In Canada 541 per cent. of the product of industry is 
taken for rent, interest and profits, and in the United States 52 per cent. of it is taken, 
while the remainder in each case is given as wages for the skill and labor required in the 
work of production.* This may be a fair and just distribution—the presumption is 
against it ; but all data for determining the question are not in the hands of the public, 
and in a problem so hard of solution as the equitable adfustment of the relations of 
capital and labor every term of the equation ought to be known. It is not a matter 
that touches the interests of a class of the community merely ; it touches the interests of 
all classes and of the whole nation. Our greatness, strength and permanency on this 
continent are intimately dependent on the health, the character, the intelligence and 
the independence of the working-classes,—for in the fate of the Deserted Village we get 
a universal truth — 

Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Wiucce wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 








* Allowing ten per cent. for rent, insurance and management, and six per cent. for interest on the 
amount of capital invested in manufacturing establishments, as given In the census (a very doubtful quan- 
tity, however), there remains to the proprietors or capitalists in Canada 33,8 per cent. of the total, excess of 
product over materials, and in the United States 28.8 per cent. 
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LAWS TO ASSIST AND PROTECT THE WORKING CLASSES. 
BY T. C. L. ARMSTRONG, M.A., LL.B., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, TORONTO. 


The general functions of government. may be referred to under the heads of negative 
and positive duties. Its negative duties are to protect the person, the property and the 
reputation of the subject, and to enforce contracts. With the exception of the restrictions 
necessary to secure these results, government allows the greatest latitude of action to the 
individual, depending on an enlightened self-interest to supply a proper motive in ascer- 
taining and fulfilling mutual obligations. But, having secured peace, order and law, 
government is prepared to become actively instrumental in promoting the public welfare 
and convenience by expressing the will of the people in measures of general utility. This 
is the positive side of the function of government. In fulfilling this duty, government 
looks after the general interests of the community and the production of national wealth ; 
it encourages trade and. commerce, provides means of communication, develops the 
resources of the country, and fosters its productions. It also promotes the physical and 
moral as well as the material welfare of the people by enforcing sanitary measures, 
maintaining educational and scientific institutions, restraining traflic in liquor, suppressing 
lotteries, etc., and by caring for those who cannot care for themselves—as in its protection 
of infants, idiots, imbeciles and lunatics. 

This protective care.of government extends also to others who are not usually of these 
helpless classes. The struggle for freedom has removed tyranny, and has resulted in 
popular government and an almost unrestricted liberty of individual action. But this 
very freedom of individual action, coupled with absolute protection of property, promotes 
another species of tyranny in the inequality of condition it invariably produces. This is 
especially the case where population is dense—the wealthy growing more wealthy and 
the poor becoming poorer and more dependent. 

Governments now recognize that not only the production of national wealth, 
but its fair distribution is also necessary for the general welfare. But the problem how 
best to secure a fair distribution of the national wealth without interfering with private 
rights or enterprise is yet unsolved. Sumptuary laws that aimed at this object by regu- 
lating the prices of provisions or the rate of wages or interest have failed, because they 
could not provide the poor with bread or money. Modern legislation seeks the solution 
of the problem by improving the condition of the poor, especially the wage-earning class. 
With this end in view, it provides means for educating children and adults, of improving 
the relation between employer and employé, of promoting thrift and industry, and of 
protecting the savings and securing the wages of workingmen. 

Most of the laws of this nature are of quite recent date, and spring from enlightened 
popular governments. The people of Canada, and especially those of Ontario, are favor- 
ably situated in this respect; a glance at the laws in force in our province will show 
that in this class of legislation we are quite abreast with the most advanced nations. We 
may for convenience classify such legislation under three heads : | 


1. Laws and institutions designed to improve the condition of the people generally, 
but especially beneficial to the poor. 

2. Laws that aim at equalizing the condition of the people by elevating the legal 
status of the working classes. 

3. Laws that protect the working classes and secure them their wages. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE.—Under this class the following 
may be metioned : 


1. Education. A thorough educational system, consisting of —(1) An excellent system 
of free public schools and practically free colleges, including a school of technology affording 
cheap tuition in practical mechanics. (2) Public night schools for adults, maintained by 
public school trustees, and a system of mechanics’ institutes supported from the public 
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funds. These institutions were designed to afford cheap access to’ good and useful 
literature and to supplement the school system by night schools, cheap libraries, lectures, 
etc. They were re-modelled and improved in 1886. (3) Free public libraries, estab- 
_ lished under the Act of 1882, which authorizes municipalities to impose a general tax for the 
maintenance of such libraries. (4) Besides these provisions for the general education of 
the people, the Legislature in 1883 and 1884 passed the Industrial Schools Act, providing 
for the education of indigent children in some trade or business. 


2, Minors and Apprentices. Chapter 136 in the Revised Statutes of 1877 makes 
provisions for the care and apprenticeship of minors. It enables a parent, guardian or 
charitable institution, with the consent of the minor if a male over fourteen, or a female 
over twelve, or without such consent if under those ages respectively, to appoint a 
guardian to such minor by deed, by giving such guardian the rights and duties of a 
parent or guardian by law. The Act provides that no minor who has been abandoned 
by his parents or is dependent on charity can be removed from a public or private chari- 
table institution without the order of a judge, mayor or police magistrate. By this Act 
also a minor over sixteen years of age, if not living with his or her parents, can make a 
valid contract as if of full age. The Act also provides that a male minor over fourteen 
years old may be apprenticed during minority, and a female minor over twelve till she is 
eighteen years of age, and that a mother may so apprentice her children with the consent 
of two justices of the peace if the father has abandoned the children. Orphans or children 
whose parents are in gaol may be apprenticed by the mayor, the county judge or the 
police magistrate. Provisions are also made by the Act for the proper care and tuition 
of the apprentice and the fulfilment of the articles of apprenticeship. 


3. Interest on Deposits. Habits of thrift and economy are fostered by giving absolute 
‘security and a high interest for small sums deposited by poor people. This is done by 
means of a savings bank in connection with the Dominion treasury department and 
another in connection with the post office. These savings banks are intended to assist 
small depositors, no person since 1885 being allowed to have more than $1,000 on 
deposit. Of a similar nature is the Ontario Act of 1884, enabling a man to insure his 
life for the benefit of his wife and children, the proceeds of which shall be free from his 
creditors. : 


4, Legal Procedure and Land Titles. The comparatively simple and inexpensive 
legal procedure in Ontario is most directly beneficial to those without means, while the 
practical abblition of the old intricacies of the law of real estate and the simplification 
of conveyancing greatly facilitate the purchase of homes by the poorer classes, which 
will be still further promoted by the extension of the Torrens system of land titles, 
partially introduced in 1885. 





Laws tuat AFFect THE Lecau Status oF WorKMEN.—These useful laws 
remove the obnoxious restrictions against servants and werkmen that had remained as 
survivals of ancient slavery to blot the pages of our law books and statutes. The follow- 
ing will show how completely this evil has been remedied and all made equal in the eye 
of the law: 


1. Abolition of Slavery. Slavery was abolished in Canada in 1793 by Act 33 Geo. 
III., c. 7, which declares that no negro shall be brought into Canada in the condition of 
a, slave or remain in theprovince in that state. A further provision prevents the indirect 
evasion of this law, by declaring that no contracts for personal service for a longer 
period than nine years shall be legal.* 





* By an act of 30 Geo. III., “an Act for encouraging new Settlers in his majesty’s Colonies and Plan- 
tations in America,” the governor or lieutenant-governor of this province was enabled to grant a license for 
the importing of négroes. By an act of the legislative assembly of Upper Canada, passed July 9th, 1793, the 
preamble of which asserted that “it is unjust that a people who enjoy freedom by law should encourage the 
introduction of slaves,” and that, “‘it is highly expedient to abolish slavery in this province so far as the 
same may be gradually done without violating private property,” it was provided that “from and after the 
passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for the governor, lieutenant-governor or other person adininistering 
the government of this province to grant a license for the importation of any negro or other person to be 
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2. Trades Unions. Trades union is a method adopted by workmen to increase the 
price of labor. Where competition is great owing to the large number of workmen, trades 
unions are necessary and beneficial, but they were contrary to the laws against conspiracy 
until they were legalized by Act of Parliament. The Dominion Act of 1872 legalizes these ~ 
unions, declaring them neither criminal nor civil wrongs. The Act enables workmen to 
make a united attempt to raise the rate of wages or to better the conditions of labor by giving 
them full power to form an organized association, which assumes a legal status as soon as 
it is registered. No power, however, is given such unions to control private contracts, 
or the sale of goods, or to enforce payment of penalties. Most attempts at united action 
by workmen are seriously weakened by the excess and the penury of the workmen them- 
selves. The disaffected, not being able to control the actions of others, often sought a 
remedy in intimidation. To prevent the evils thus arising the legislature during the same 
year in which it legalized trades’ unions (1872) passed an Act to suppress “threats, 
violence, molestation, or intimidation towards workmen.” The Act inflicts a penalty of 
three months’ imprisonment on any person using threats, violence or molestation to force 
any other person to dismiss or to employ another ; to offer or to accept or refuse employ- 
ment; to belong to or not belong to any society, or to alter the mode of carrying on 
business. A person is guilty of the acts prohibited if he, along with others, follows the 
person offensively through the streets, hides his tools, or watches his house or workshop 
continuously. This Act was in 1875 amended so as to make it more favorable to trades’ 
unions. The threats, etc., prohibited were defined to be only such as would justify a. 
magistrate in binding a man to keep the peace; and the penalties of the Act were 
declared not to apply to any acts done in the interest of trade combinations unless 
such acts were indictable by statute. 


3. Master and Servant Act of 1878. Though slavery has been legally prohibited in 
Canada for nearly a century, yet in one important particular the spirit of slavery was 
allowed to remain on our statutes. A servant who deserted his service or failed in the 
performance of it was guilty not merely of a breach of contract, but of a crime, and was 
liable to heavy punishment. This anomaly was, however, removed in 1878, by the Act 
amending the Master and Servant law. The Act repeals all sections of the old Acts 
relating to contracts between master and servans, and declares that such contracts are to 
be considered as any Other contracts. This beneficial Act, placing the servant ona footing 
of legal equality with other citizens, blots out the last vestige of old-time slavery. 


4, Married Women’s Property Act of Ontario (1884). Another instance of the 
subordination of one individual to another by the old law was the subjection of the wife to 
the husband. Various modern Acts have modified the old common law principle con- 
siderably, and.the Act above cited gives a married woman full control of her own property, 
to hold or dispose of it at her own free will. : 


5, Arbitration. The Trades’ Arbitration Act in the Revised Statutes of 1877 has 
never been extensively acted upon, but it might be found a very useful act to masters 
and workmen by enabling them to avoid the expense and delay of the ordinary courts. 
It provides a machinery by which a number of masters and workmen may form themselves 
into a board of arbitration to decide any questions as to their contracts, on which they 
may from time to time disagree. ; 

-6. Cooperation. The Master and Servant Act in the Revised Statutes of 1877-con- 
tains a clause enabling workmen to enter into an agreement to share in the profits of a 
business without becoming partners, thus introducing in a measure the cdoperation prin- 





subjected to the condition of a slave, or to a bounden involuntary service for life, into any part of this 
province; nor shall any negro or other person who shall come or be brought into this province after the 
passing of this act be subject to the condition of a slave, or to such service as aforesaid, within this province, 
nor shall any voluntary contract of service or indentures that may be entered into by any parties within 
this province after the passing of this act be binding on them or either of them for a longer time than a 
period of nine years from the day of the date of such contract.” The act, however, confirmed the owners 
of slaves then in the province in their property in such slaves, and declared that its provisions should not - 
extend to contracts for service already made, nor to parents or guardians so as to prevent them from binding 
out children until they had attain&d the age of twenty-one years. It also provided that children born of 
female slaves should remain in the service of the owner of their mother until the age of twenty-five years, 
when they should be discharged.— A.B. 
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ciple. But the system of co-operation, so beneficial to workmen, was authorized and 


regulated by an Act contained in the R. 8S. O. 1877, and has been since (1884) put on 
a broader and better basis. ss 


Laws Protecting WorkMmMEN.—The laws already mentioned have been framed 
with the object of improving the condition of those who are not able to assist themselves, 
and of placing them in a position of equality with regard to their contracts. But these 
provisions have not been found suflicient to protect the weak from the strong, in all cases. 
Those who have nothing to sell but their labor comprise the greater portion of all large 
centres of population ; competition cheapens labor,.and the poor suffer much hardship. 
Here the law can do little without interfering with private contracts ; but many of our 
laws do this in aid of the poor and the wage-earners, by protecting them from debts, 
regulating their contracts, and giving special aid in enforcing them. seem... 4 


1. Exemptions. The Ontario laws are less strict against poor debtors than those of 
most countries. A person’s tools and implements of trade to the value of $100, his clothing 
and his necessary furniture to the value of $150, fuel and food to the value of $40, and 
domestic animals to the value of $75, are exempt from seizure. By an Act passed.in 
1887, these exemptions are extended to tenants, and to taxes if the occupant is not the 
assessed owner. The sarae Act does away with much of the strictness of the common law 
with regard to rent, and restricts the cost of distress. It also gives the tenant the right to 
set-off against the rent a debt. owing him by. the landlord. Imprisonment for debt is 
practically abolished and aimost unknown. <A clause in the Master and Servant Act 
(R. 8. O. 1877) forbids a hotel keeper or’ boarding-house keeper to hold a workman’s 
clothes for more than six dollars of debt. 


2. Attachment of Wages or Salary. An Act passed in 1874 provides that “no debt 
due or accruing to a mechanic, workman, laborer, servant, clerk or employé for or in 
respect of his wages or salary shall be liable to seizure or attachment unless such debt 
shall exceed the sum of $25, and then only to the extent of such excess.” 


3. Contracts with Workmen. The laws regulating contracts made with workmen 
include the following: (1) Verbal contracts for. service, if for not longer than one year, 
are declared valid by the Master and Servant Act (R. S.O. 1877). The same Act declares 
that written agreements made out of Ontario, as to labor to be done in Ontario, may be 
enforced in Ontario. In 1884 this law was extended to include verbal as well as written 
contracts of this nature, in order to protect the workmen. . But when employers began to 
hire cheap foreign laborers, and to bring them into the country to compete with those 
already here, further protection was given the workmen by the Ontario Act of 1886. This 
Act declares that contracts made with workmen in foreign countries, for work to be done 
in Ontario, shall be null and void as against the workmen so brought into the country. 
Such contracts, therefore, may be enforced by the workmen against the employer, but not by 
the employer against the workmen. The result must be that the employer will no longer 
make such contracts, nor import laborers.* (2) The Seaman’s Act (Dominion) of 1873 
and its amendment of 1875 protect sailors in contracts with their employers. By 
these Acts masters of vessels are bound, under a penalty of twenty dollars for each 





*Tn striking contrast to this modern law is the provision of an act amending the Canada Company 
Act, 1825, passed July 15th, 1828, section 4 of which declared that any artificer, clerk, handicraftsman, 
mechanic, gardener, servant in husbandry, or other laborer, not, being under seventeen years, might contract 
-with the Company to serve (or proceed to serve) it faithfully in Upper Canada for any period not exceeding 

‘the full term of seven years, to be computed from the day of the indenture ; and that it should be lawful 
for the Company in any part of his majesty’s dominions to maintain an action against any person who 
should employ, retain, harbor or conceal such artificer, etc., with intent to deprive the Company or its agent 
of his services; and in case the Company should recover a verdict in the action, they should in addition to 
damages fonnd by the verdict recover and have treble costs. Section 5 provided that any two or more 
justices of the peace might punish by fine not exceeding £50, or imprisonment not exceeding three mcnths, 
or both, any wilful violation of such indentures by any ill-behavior of such artificer or other laborer ; and 
the justices were also authorised to hear and determine all complaints, differences and disputes which might 
happen to arise between the Company and its employés, and to make such order and award as might seem 
just, and to enforce such order or award by execution against the goods, effects or other property of the 
persons or party against whom such order or award was made, or by arrest and imprisonment not exceeding 
three months,— A.B. 
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infraction, to enter into a written agreement with the sailors they employ, setting forth 
the full terms of the contract, the number and the occupations of the crew, the hours of 
labor for each, and any special rules to be observed while on board. This contract must 
be left open to inspection. Sailors have also, by law, a lien on the ship for their wages. 


4. The Factories’ Act. The Ontario Factories’ Act, passed in 1884 and proclaimed 
law in 1886, will prove of the utmost benefit to employds in factories by removing many 
evils at present existing. Its chief provisions relate to the prevention of accidents, and of 
injury to the health and to the employment of women and children in factories. It. 
declares that it shall not be lawful to employ any child, young girl or woman in a factory 
so that their health shall be permanently injured. This injury will be presumed on any 
of the following misdemeanors, for each of which the Act prescribes a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment, or a fine of $100 on the owner of the factory, and a fine of $50 on 
the parent of the child : . 


(1) Employing a boy under twelve years, or a girl under fourteen, in a factory. 
But by an amendment made in 1887 such children may be so employed 
during July, August and September, in preparing fruit, etc., for canning, 
provided it is done in a room separate from the canning or cooking. 


(2) Employing any child between twelve and fourteen, without a certificate from 
its parent or guardian, dated and showing the child’s age. 


(3) Causing women or children to work more than ten hours a day, or sixty hours 
a week. ; 


(4) Not allowing one hour each day at noon for meals, which, if so ordered by the 
inspector, must be taken outside of the factory. 


But in case of accidents, causing stoppage or other necessity for extra work, the Inspector 
may allow twelve and one-half hours a day or seventy-two hours a week, but for not 
more than six weeks each year. The Act further protects children and women by 
declaring that no child shall be allowed to clean machinery while it is in motion, and that 
no girl or woman shall clean mill-gearing in motion, or work in certain dangerous places 
around machinery. These restrictions, however, do not apply where the child or woman 
is working at home, where no machinery is employed. The owner of a factory shall, 
within one month after starting a factory, give the inspector notice whether he intends to 
employ children or not, and shall hang up, in a conspicuous place in the factory, a notice 
showing the hours during which the children work, the provisions of this Act, the name 
and address of the inspector, and the clock by which the time is to be regulated. 


The Act also makes general provisions for the welfare of the operatives of factories : 


(1) As to health.—That the factory shall not be overcrowded ; that it shall be kept 
clean and well ventilated ; and that the owner shall remedy any evil in these 
respects on notice from the inspector under a penalty of twelve months’ 
imprisonment or a fine of $500. 


(2) As to the prevention of accidents.—That dangerous parts of machinery and 
dangerous places shall be securely guarded ; that machinery shall not be cleaned 
while in motion if the inspector so directs ; that all hatches, hoists and 
elevators shall be made with catches, so as to be safe from accident. 


(3) As to security from fire—That all doors must open outward; that means of 
extinguishing fire be provided and kept ready ; that all doors to fire escapes 
shall be unbolted; that in factories of three or more stories high, in which 
persons are employed above the second story, tower stairways or fire escapes 
must be provided, unless dispensed with by direction of the inspector. 


Inspectors of factories are appointed under the Act, to whom large powers are entrusted 
and to whom notice of any injury or death by accident or fire must be given. 


5. The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Ontario, 1886). The law has always allowed | 
compensation for injury caused by the negligence or misconduct of others, and in case 
death were caused the legal representative of the deceased could bring the action. Butif 
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he did not or could not do so there was no remedy in Ontario till 1886, when the law was 
amended by allowing the action to be brought in such cases by and in the name of all who 
are to be benefited by it, This provision of the law is for the general public, but before 
a workman could obtain a verdict in such an action he had to combat an old, well-estab- 
lished principle of law that placed him at an unjust disadvantage. This is, that if the 
business at which the workman was employed be of a hazardous nature he must be 
presumed to have known that fact before entering on it, and to have undertaken to 
assume all risk of death or accident for the sake of employment and wages. The Act 
above mentioned removes this unjust presumption of law from our Ontario courts. 

This Act, which, however, does not extend to domestic servants, declares that a. 
workman has the same compensation and remedies against the employer as if the workman 
had not been a workman of, nor in the service of, the employer, in case of personal 
injury caused by any defect in machinery or negligence of the employer or of any person 
placed in authority by him. The Act applies largely to railways, and declares the pro- 
prietors liable for damages if overhead bridges are less than seven feet above the top of the 
car, or if the spaces round the frog and guard rails are not filled with packing. The compen- 
sation is limited to the three years’ previous earnings of the claimant, and notice of the 
claim must be given within twelve weeks after the injury, and action must be brought 
within six months. .A workman cannot bar his right to this compensation by any 
agreement unless the consideration be something other than mere employment, and be 
such as will be considered ample, adequate and reasonable by the court, and no railway 
employé can bar his claim by any contract whatever. If, however, the railway has a 
provident association of at least as favorable terms to its members as that of the Grand. 
Trunk, the Act does not apply to it except so far as relates to injuries to employés who 
are not members of the provident association of the railway. 


6. Laws giving special assistance to workmen in enforcing their contracts. Our 
Ontario laws are particularly careful of wage-earners in the facilities afforded them for 
collecting wages. This is especially true of several laws passed within the last few years. 
The following will show what has been done to secure the workman the fruit of his toil : 
(1) The Master and Servant Act, as it appears in the Revised Statutes of 1877, has pro- 
visions whereby a servant can, by a summons to a magistrate written one month after 
termination of the contract, compel the master to pay his wages. This was, in 1884, 
amended by allowing the summons to be taken within one month after the last payment, 
or after the termination of’ the contract, whichever comes last. (2) The Ontario. 
Mechanics’ Lien Law is very favorable to workmen. The first Mechanics’ Lien Act was 
passed in 1873, but it has been frequently amended since—as in 1875, by giving sub- 
contractors a lien; in 1878, by protecting the owner in bona fide payments up to 90 per 
cent. of the contract price; in 1882, by making wages a first lien on 10 per cent. of the 
contract price, and in 1884, by remedying several defects in the law. The main provisions 
of the law as it now stands are as follows : 

~ Any person who does work on or who supplies materials for a building in the course 
of erection has a lien for the amount of his claim against the interest in the property of 
the person for whom the work was done or the materials supplied. * If the work was done 
by contract, the hens of the contractor, subcontractors, workmen and material men can. 
attach the property only to the extent of the contract made with the owner. All pay- 
ments made by the owner in good faith to the contractor up to 90 per cent. of the 
contract price are a discharge of the liens to that extent, whether the contractor have 
paid those under him or not. But the remaining 10 per cent. of the contract price is 
held by the subordinate liens, whether it has been paid the contractor or not. And the 
-workmen’s and subcontractors’ liens attach it until ten days after the work is finished, 
when they cease unless notice of them has been given in writing to the owner. The 
Act of 1882, however, makes the lien for thirty days’ wages a prior claim on the 10 per 
cent. of the contract price. This lien attaches the property without registration until 
thirty days after the work is done, or after the last day’s work done by the lien holder, 
and cannot be defeated by any agreement between the owner and the contractor, and is 
not affected by any claim the owner may have against the contractor. The owner may 
retain 10 per cent. of the contract money to pay this lien. Any person may waive his. 
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lien by a special written agreement, but not so as to affect the lien of any other person; 
thus, a contractor cannot waive his lien if doing so would defeat the liens of subcontractors 
or workmen under him. All these liens, that of the contractor, the subcontractor, the work- 
man and the material man—exist without registration until thirty days after the materials 
were supplied or the last day’s work was done in each case. (1) The lien of those who 
have contracted directly with the owner attaches the property for the full amount of their 
claims. (2) The liens of those who have been employed by a contractor can only attach 
what is unpaid to the contractor, but until ten days after the work is done they attach 
10 per cent. of the contract price, which must be reserved to satisfy the liens; after 
the expiry of those ten days, these liens cease to attach the 10 per cent. of the contract, 
unless notice in writing shall have been given to the owner. (3) The wages liens, however, 
attach 10 per cent. of the contract price for thirty days after the last day’s work done by 
the lien holder, and that without registration or notice. 

To keep any of these liens good beyond the thirty days mentioned they must be regis- 
tered. This may be done during the thirty days or while the work is going on, or even 
before the work is begun, and when registered the liens are continued for sixty days longer, 
when they cease, unless in the meantime proceedings have been taken to enforce them. 

Several persons may join in registering a lien, and several or all lien holders may 
Join in one suit to enforce their liens. If, however, any one lien holder bring his action | 
in time it is taken to be brought in favor of all lien holders of the same class (¢.e. under 
the same contractor) whose claims have been filed in the court or registered within thirty 
‘days after the entry of the suit. 

The following points must be noted in regard to these liens against buildings : 
(1) If a contractor or workman furnish material for a building in course of erection, 
such material cannot be seized for any of his debts except the price of the material 
itself, and when incorporated in the building it belongs to the owner of the build- 
ing. (2) lf there is a mortgage existing on the building before the work is begun, © 
a lien for repairs or work can attach only the increase in the selling price caused 
by the work or materials. (3) It has been held that if a mortgage be put on by 
the owner to secure money to be advanced as the building progresses, such money is 
advanced on the security of the increased value of the building, and the mortgagee’s 
claim iz prior to that of lien holders who have registered their liens after the registration 
of the mortgage. (4) If the person for whom the work is done has no interest in the 
property there is nothing of course which the lien can attach, as where a builder fails 
to complete an agreement to purchase the land on which he is building, or overdraws the 
instalments of a progress mortgage, and fails to complete the building. 

A person doing work on a chattel has a lien for the price of his work, and after three 
months may advertise and sell the article to get his money. 


7. The Wages Act (Ontario, 1885). This Act makes the most ample provision for 
securing workmen their wages by giving priority to wages in all matters coming under 
the Creditors’ Kelief Act in all assignments for the benefit of creditors, and in all cases 
of winding up companies. The Act gives workmen in all these cases priority over all 
other creditors for their wages to the extent of three months’ wages, provided the work- 
men were in the employment of the debtor or the company at the time the proceedings 
authorized by these Acts were taken, or had been so within one month of that time. 
Besides having this priority for three months’ wages, workmen are entitled to rank as 
ordinary creditors for the remainder of their claim. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION IN ONTARIO. 
BY DANIEL J, 0’ DONOGHUE, TORONTO. 


In dealing with this subject, the intention is to outline as nearly as possible the 
gradual growth of labor organizations and the principal causes which led, and still 
continue leading, to that end. There is no desire to hazard opinions as to whether or 
not these causes have been, or are to-day, sufficient in themselves in justification of trade 
and other combinations of those who earn their bread in the sweat of their brow, or 
whether or not these organizations should be classed as unnecessary in themselves or as 
inimical to the interests and liberties of either the individual or the state. These are 
phases of the subject which are left for settlement or discussion to those most directly 
interested, be they capitalists, agriculturists, wage-earners or legislators. Whatever the 
ultimate result in this particular, one incontrovertible fact is that organized labor does 
exist as a body, social as well as politic. In every centre of population, where building 
and manufacturing industries exist, there are to be found trades’ unions ; while, from its 
purposely arranged constitution, the order of the Knights of Labor has a foothold in 
nearly every hamlet in the country. . 

In the early days of Canada, up to the time of the utilization of steam power in the 
passage across the ocean to and from Europe, and for some years after, the influx 
of immigrants into Canada was not greater than the power of absorption by the country, 
either in construction of extensive public works or in the reclamation of the forest. There 
.was plenty of work for the mechanic, and he who desired to become a farmer had license to 
“choose his own location, even as a squatter, These latter went into the unsettled 
districts, staked off a farm, and set themselves to work to improve and cultivate without 
the preliminary of securing a government deed or patent, and in time their titles were 
recognized as yalid in law. In those days every immigrant to Canada was a valuable 
addition to its population ; there was vacant land to spare, and in plenty, for all who 
desired to become their own employers; every new locatee found in his near neighbors, 
already settled, good friends and willing helpers in the work of making a clearing ; there 
were comparatively few really wealthy people, and the very poorest were buoyed by the 
well-founded hope of future prosperity. Of these are nearly all of the closing generation 
of Canadian farmers, and all of whom are wealthy and well-to-do. In those early days, 
also, the settler found in the building of such publi¢ works as the Rideau canal, the St. 
Lawrence and the Welland canals, and the Grand Trunk railway, a ready means 
of earning money from time to time, and to that extent bettering his condition financially 
and at a time when the operations of his farm did not require his labor. , 





ImmM1g¢RAtTIoN.—About the year 1850 a perceptible and radical change began to evince 
itself in the mode of ocean transportation; steamships began gradually taking the place of 
sailing vessels, and the volume of immigration increased in rapid proportion into both the 
United States and Canada. Society as a whole began to change, although perhaps the change 
was so gradual that it was at the time almost imperceptible. Rapidly-extending railway 
communication throughout western Canada soon began to exert its influence as a potent — 

- factor in bringing about a still greater change in the cycle of succeeding years, because of 
the facilities thus afforded immigrants from the seaboard to reach that portion of Canada 
where the English-speaking population preponderated. Besides, the successive govern- 
ments used every effort to encourage and induce the hosts emigrating from Great Britain 
to make Canada their land of promise and their home. That these efforts had their effect 
is best evidenced by the fact that while the number of immigrants to Canada from the year 
1829 to the year 1868, both included, was only 1,128,470, it increased in the next 
succeeding fifteen years to 1,568,405, as’ indicated by the annual reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Immigration within these periods. The following table gives 


the number of emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland to all countries and the number 
1 ; * 
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of immigrants to the Dominion of Canada an1 the Province of Ontario from all countries 
for the sixteen years 1871-86, together with the expenditure of the Dominion and Ontario 
respectively for immigration objects during the same period : 
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While the successive governments were Aa ee every exertion to populate the 
country as rapidly as legitimate encouragement and liberal expenditure could serve that 
end, it was evident that abuses were creeping in through the cupidity of some 
and the supposed philanthropy of ‘others in shipping to Canada classes from Great 
Britain in nowise suited to the requirements of this country then or now. This is clearly 
indicated in the report of Mr. Thomas White, junior, special immigration agent to Great 
Britain, addressed to Hon. John Carling, CC eanauesiiries of Agriculture for ine under 
date of October 9th, 1869, wherein, after citing what he understood his instructions to be— 
to further the cause of emigration generally——he says he was always “bearing in mind 
that it was no part of the policy of the governutent to encourage what is known as 
pauper immigration.” In speaking of Miss Rye and her intention, he said that she “ has 
recently proposed a scheme for the emigration of the little Arab children from the streets 
of London, and has been successful in receiving very liberal subscriptions towards this ~ 
object. I have very grave doubts whether such a scheme will not prove a failure. We 
have in Canada already, all our large cities abound with them, a class of poor children 
who seem utterly uncared for, and are growing up into candidates for our criminal docks 
and prisons. What to do with them is a question which has excited the earnest thought — 
of benevolent people among us. To add to them, by the importation of a new instalment of 
the same class from the purlieus of the great city of London, and with habits already 
confirmed by association with the most vicious, would appear to be-very doubtful policy. 
The question is worthy of the attention of the government ; as should the movement for 
an Arab emigration be permitted to proceed and fail to be successful, those who have con- 
tributed to it under the assumption that it met the eee! of the government of this 
country would have just cause to complain.” 


* The Dominion returns for 1871 and 1872 did not include the number reported through Customs. 
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Despite this opinion of Mr. White adversely to the scheme of Miss Rye, she succeeded 
in securing financial assistance from the government in after years, and imported large 
numbers of, those waifs into this country and still continues to do so, although not without 
earnest protestation on the part of labor organizations in Canada. These latter contend 
that, notwithstanding the good intentions of Miss Rye and a host of other real or 
pretended philanthropists both in this country and qn Great Britain, for years past and 
now, Canada lias enough destitute and orphan children of its own to provide for, either 
-by adoption or otherwise, without being called upon to ultimately assume the care and 
protection of many of those waifs referred to in the report of Mr. White. 

Prior to and in the year 1869 the immigration policy of the Canadian government 
was restrictive as respects immigration from abroad, for in that year a law respecting 
immigration and immigrants was enacted, under the provisions of which a duty of one 
dollar was levied on every passenger over one year of aye coming intu the country. This 
law also provided that if any lunatic, idiotic, deaf and dumb, blind, or infirm person, was 
brought as a passenger, and not being of an immigrant’s family, the captain of the 
vessel in which such person arrived was obliged to enter into a bond in the sum of $300 
as an indemnity should such person become a public charge. Under the provisions of 


this law, also, the governor in council had authority to prohibit, by proclamation, the 


landing in Canada of pauper or destitute immigrants until the captain of the ship paid 
into the hands of the Canadian immigration agent sufficient for their temporary support. 
In 1872 the act just referred to was amended by providing that the duty of one dollar 
be increased fo two dollars. The amendment also provided that immigrants contracting 
to work in Canada for six mouths on money advanced, and refusing to carry out their 
contract, were punishable by a fine of $20 and imprisonment until paid ; also that any 
bond or note given, or money advanced to defray passage money, may be recoverable in 
Oanada. 

Whether this law remained a dead letter or was repealed is not quite clear, but 
a radical change must have developed itself in the system of Canadian immigration about 
the time referred to, for the committee of the labor congress of 1873, to whom was 
referred the question of cheap and imported labor for consideration and report, expressed 
themselves in the following words : ; 


Your committee would recommend that this congress condemn the practice of importing labor into 
this country . . and your committee also condemn the practice of the government in paying a premium 
to persons so engaged. 


— 


Although this report was adopted, yet an amendment, which was indicative of a 
strong feeling on the subject, was moved “ that the report be referred back to the 
committee with instructions to add, in strong language, their condemnation of the system 
pursued by the Local and Dominion governments in granting large sums of money for 
immigration purposes. ” . 

The evils of the system of immigration becoming ageravated instead of otherwise, 
despite the protests of the previous year, the Canadian labor union, at its session at 
Ottawa in 1874, adopted the following report on the subject : 

Your committee ... view with alarm the gigantic proportions assumed by the immigration move- 
ment of late, and consider it a question of paramount importance to the working classes of this gountry, 
inasmuch as they are taxed to import workingmen of all trades and callings to compete with them in an 
already overcrowded labor market, thereby lowering the price of labor and bringing to the country a class 
of men that are not at all required. . . Your committee feel that they cannot close their report without 
entering their protest against the large sums of money that have been granted for immigration purposes, 
knowing as they do that most of it has been expended in giving luxurious sinecures to agents who delude 
the people of the old conntries, and send out a class of men that we already have too many of. 

Both the congress held at Toronto in 1873 and that held at Ottawa in the following 
year, as: well as every other labor congress held since, were heartily in accord with 
Hon. Mr. McKellar, Minister of Public Works for Ontario in 1872-3, when, he said 
that “an effort should be made by the farmers (of Ontario) to endeavor to hire 
immigrants by the year, instead of by the month or summer season, as by that means the 
newly-arrived immigrant would not be thrown on his own resources in the winter, when 
it is difficult to secure work, and before he has been enabled to save sufficient money to 
provide against such a contingency.” Strange and unaccountable as is the fact, when 
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agricultural immigrants once spend a season in a Canadian city or town, after having 
worked on a Canadian farm for a time, they will submit to almost any treatment and 
hardship in urban labor life rather than return to farm work, no matter what wages may 
be offered them. Whether justifiable or not, the invariable complaint of this class is that 
under all circumstances the farmer complains that wages are too high, that he allows the 
farm hand no time as his own between daylight and dark during week days, and very 
little even on Sunday ; and that the farmer is ever complaining that he does not get 
enough work done for the wages he is paying, be the same high or low. . 

Labor organizations in Canada to-day point with some satisfaction in support 
of their opposition to the importation of immigrants from the cities of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other centres of British population, to the following impartial remarks_of 
Lieut.-Col. G. T. Denison, now police magistrate of the city of Toronto, while special — 
immigration commissioner to the British islands, in 1874, on behalf of the province of 
Ontario, in his report to the Hon. A. McKellar : 


T devoted my arguments to a great extent to men in the unions (the National Laborers’ unions) for two 
reasons. In the first place, in the farming districts the best men and the most enterprising are those in the 
unions. In the second place, they are more ready to emigrate, as they are not so entirely under the control. 
of the landlords or farmers, and are much more easily moved. 


Col. Denison also, in the same report, devoted his attention to a class of persons of 
whom the labor organizations have been complaining for many years, and over whose 
operations they have fruitlessly sought government supervision and control, viz., the 
passenger brokers. Speaking of these, Col. Denison says : . 


This is an important element that cannot be overlooked. There are in Great Britain and Ireland over 
twelve hundred agents of the Allan line alone ; the total number of passenger brokers I do not know. These 
are people who make a business of selling tickets to emigrants ; they have no interest in it nationally—their 
interest is their commission on the sale of tickets. Their commission on an assisted passage to Canada is 
lese than the commission on a passage to the western states—particularly so on one to California. 
have heard it said that there have been instances of agents getting a man an assisted passage to Quebec for 
£4 5s., leaving him to get a free pass by rail to London or some point further west, and selling him the 
tickets to take him from Detroit into the western states. 


The committee on immigration, at the meeting of the Canadian Labor Union at St. 
Catharines in 1875, presented the following report upon the subject, and the same, after 
careful consideration, was adopted : 


Your committee still view with the strongest disapprobation the system of immigration as conducted 
by the government of this country, and consider it a gross violation of the economic laws to import such a 
large amount of skilled labor into the country while the market is already overstocked, and to set such 
labor in competition with the at present only half-employed artisans of Canada. 

We also desire to record our opinion that it is a great injustice to the workingmen of Canada that the 
articles of which they are the everyday consumers are very heavily taxed on their importation into the 
country, while, on the other hand, there is 4 bonus given on the labor which they have to sell to earn their 
daily bread. And further, that if we are to have free trade in labor in this country, there should not 
be any artificial means used to bring skilled labor into the country, as, in the opinion of your committee 
there cannot be free trade if we are taxed on that which we have to sell. : 

We also desire to express our deep regret that the government of the day have not seen fit to act on 
the suggestion of the last congress of abolishing all immigration agencies, as there is not any necessity for 
them. : i, 


The labor congress held in Toronto in 1883 found no change for the better in the 
immigration system so strongly and emphatically condemned at previous meetings of a 
like character, and repeated its protest. The congress of 1886, held in the same city, is. 
also on record upon the same subject in the following resolution, which was unanimously 
concurred in : . 

That the continued and systematic expenditure of large sums of public money in assisting and 
encouraging to this country paupers, indigents and orphans from abroad@, is a gross injustice to the people 
of Canada, and in particular to the working classes: therefore, be it resolved that it 1s the imperative duty 
of the governments to peremptorily abolish the existing immigration system, and that due care should be- 


exercised in preventing the introduction of such classes into Canada, whether they be sent under the- 
authority of the imperial government or through any other channel. ; 


TrapEs Unions.—Prior to any recorded and definite immigration policy on the part. 
of any Canadian government, the germ of organization among wage-earners had taken root. 
and began its development in this country, for as early as the year 1827 the boot and shoe- 
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makers of Montreal were banded together and holding periodical meetings, while the French- 
_ speaking members of the “‘art preservative” had their Circles for trade protection and the 
inculcation of principles which ultimately became those of almost every trade in the land. — 
In 1852 these latter were merged into the National Typographical Union at a meeting held 
in Cincinnati, and that again into the International Typographical Union at Albany, N.Y., 
in 1869. As in Lower Canada, the printers in Upper Canada, most of whom in the latter 
province were immigrants, were among the first to organize, for as early as 1832 Toronto 
had its “ Printers’ Society,” for the regulation of wages, the care of its sick and destitute, 
the burial of its dead, seeing to the proper teaching of apprentices to the trade, and other 
work of a like character. It may be remarked of this body, also, that, except for a short 
time during the Rebellion of 1837, it has never ceased its existence or to regularly hold 
its meetings from the first mentioned date up to the present time, as is attested by the 
successive series of minute books in the custody of that body. 

The printers of Toronto, there is every reason to helieve, were the first organized 
labor body in Canada to enter into international affiliation with sister cominations in the 
neighboring republic, where the concentration of labor in large and increasing centres of 
population rendered organization into unions necessary much earlier than was the case in 
Canada. The knights of St. Crispin, the painters, and the ship-carpenters and caulkers 
in Canada shortly followed the example of the, printers in the matter of forming trades 
unions, and these again at irregular intervals by the operative tailors, the stone-masons, 
the ship-laborers of the city of Quebec (incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1863 as a 
benevolent society), the bricklayers, the plasterers, the lathers, the iron-moulders, the 
Aboiler-makers, the amalgamated carpenters and joiners, the tinsmiths, the American 
brotherhood of carpenters, the sandstone-cutters, the limestone-cutters, and the builders’ 
laborers, as well as other callings doubtless of which no authentic information is procurable. 
Cause there must have been, else these various bodies would not have sprung into 
existence,—it had developed itself in the workshop, in the factory, in the mill, on the 
building scaffold, in carrying the hod, and wherever men were employed at handling the 
pick and shovel. Strange as it may appear to many of our day, strikes of longer or ° 
shorter duration, and for divers reasons were, in most instances, the precursors and not the 
subsequent results of such organizations. Experience had taught the toilers that, with- 
out confidence in one another, without preconcerted line of action, and without leaders in 
whom they had faith, the remedying of grievances, whether of low wages or of any other 
character, was in most instances an improbability, if not altogether an impossibility ; and 
realizing this, organization, however crude, was a certain result. 





OanaDIAN Lasor Union.—In 1874 the Canadian Labor Union held its annual 
session during August 4th, 5th and 6th, in the parliament buildings at Ottawa, the free 
use of the library and committee rooms having been kindly accorded by the premier ; 
while the third and last annual session of the same body was convened on August 3rd,. 
and continued on the 4th and 5th of the same month, in the city of St. Catharines. The 
annual meeting for 1876 was to have taken place at the city of London, but owing to the » 
stagnation and general depression of business at this time existing throughout Canada. 
these labor organizations, which still retained their existence, were so crippled financially 
that they were unable to send representatives, and, as a consequence, the union did not 
meet as intended. That the labors of the sessions of 1873-5 were pregnant of results 
aimed at by those most interested, both as respects legislation then sought and secured 
as well as legislation since secured, cannot be gainsayed by those most opposed to trade. 
and labor organizations. ; 


Trapes ConGRESss.—For some years immediately anterior to 1873 circumstances. 
had rendered it very evident to those taking an active part in the labor movement in the 
Dominion that something more than isolated action on the part of each union was required, 
and as a consequence the first thoroughly representative congress of trades’ unions in the: 
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Dominion of Canada was convened in the city of Toronto on the 23rd of September of 
that year, the Trades’ Assembly of that city having assumed the responsibility of sum- 
moning the meeting on the occasion. The objects which were to be considered at that 
gathering were chiefly limned in the opening address of welcome to delegates by the 
president of the Trades’ Assembly, and which was as follows: 


GENTLEMEN,—In the name and on behalf of the Toronto Trades, I rise formally to open the proceedings 
of the congress, and in doing so, with their desire, to extend to you the right hand of fellowship, and 
welcome you to this the queen city of the west. You meet to-day to inaugurate one of the grandest events 
in connection with the labor movement that has ever taken place in the Dominion of Canada. Its 
significance may be gathered from the fact that in all the centres of industries in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec the working classes have determined to centralize their energies to promote the adoption 
of those laws and regulations which must be established for the good and protection of the laborer. The 
time has come when questions affecting the interests of labor must be taken hold of, and by the workingmen 
dealt with in a prompt and systematic manner, when the many problems touching the moral and social 
position of the masses must be solved. You meet here to speak as with the voice of one, what is your 
opinion of the-great future of the workingman, both as to his connection with himself, his fellow and his 
country. It is true we have much to be thankful for in the past ; still there is a far more important future 
before us, and this day, in this Dominion, the hearts of the working classes are filled with joyous expec- 
tation, and I venture to say that the result of your deliberations at this congress will tend to influence the 
great ruling powers and make them feel that your efforts, though apparently unimportant, are of a magni- 
tude which cannot be over-estimated. The future greatness of this country depends, to a very large extent, 
upon the identity of relationship between capital and labor, and I think I speak your sentiments and feelings 
when I say that you do not meet with a view of infusing a spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction ; you do not 
meet to create hostilities between capital and labor, but you do meet for the purpose of disseminating the 
true principles ot unionism, to foster a spirit of common brotherhood throughout the Dominion, to seek the 
promotion of those laws which shall make no distinction of man as man, ‘To this end, and with these 
objects, you are called upon, in the first place, to establish a Canadian labor union. Its necessity is beyond 
doubt. There are three great ruling powers which help to make up life, namely, politics, commerce and 
religion. Now, I know that as far as trades’ unions are concerned, the question of politics is a 
very delicate, and, as far as discussion is concerned, a prohibited one; but I louk around in the political 
world and see a thorough system of organization, by which means communities are enabled to send their 
favorites to Parliament ; and even in the halls of legislature I find a perfect unanimity prevailing, and as a 
natural consequence certain individuals are put and kept in power. But wherever there is disorganization 
so there will be corresponding failure ; and, I say, if it is necessary for the constitution of parliament and 
the establishment of governments to have organizations, so I say it is also highly necessary that there 
should be a thorough system of organization among workingmen, so that they may raise themselves into 
a good moral position, and enjoy the rights and privileges of citizenship. Again, look into the commercial 
world and any casual observer will find that a perfect understanding runs through the whole—the money 
markets, the business transactions of the world, carried on to the wonder and astonishment of everybody— 
and all through following out the simplest of principles, that of unity. And TI say that if it is necessary 
for national and personal prosperity, for commercial success, to have a perfect understanding, so it is highly 
necessary, both in a monetary and social aspect, that the workingmen should understand one another. 
Again, look into the religious world and note the wonders of united action, the success of missionary enter- 
prises, the uprooting of systems of barbarity and cruelty, the establishment of charitable and benevolent 
institutions, the emancipation of the slave, and the education of the masses in principles of honesty and 
integrity ; and I say if unity of action is required to carry out this wonder-working power, so much more is 
it necessary that the working classes should unite, and place themselves in a good and happy state, so as to 
enjoy life while they have it. I say that the necessity for a Canadian labor union is beyond doubt ; its 
importance is beyond estimation. It is impossible at the commencement of so great a movement to predict 
the grand result that must follow a wise and judicious management of the Canadian labor union. It is said 
of St. Peter’s at Rome that one cannot fully grasp the splendor and magnificence of the structure till after 
repeated visits. So I look upon this great movement, so comprehensive in its character and so noble in its 
purposes, and I am at a loss fully to realize its importance. But if the past is anything to go by, we may 
form some idea of its results. Note the changes of time. There was a period in the history of this country 
when Canada abounded in negatives, and not in positives; when the men of Canada had no gardens, no 
orchards, no corn fields, no books, no churches, no palaces, no ships—when mental darkness covered the 
land, and cruelty and superstition prevailed. But time, in her onward progress, bids us regard Canada in 
the sunshine as well as in the shade. Centuries have rolled on, civilizing and evangelizing our forefathers, 
expanding their minds, enlarging their store of knowlege, implanting a love for the arts and sciences, and 
also the social duties of life; Time has urged her sons to cultivate the arts of peace and to foster a true and 
and n-ble brotherhood. And if such great things can be said of the past, how can we fully estimate 
the importance of this Canadian labor union, where the whole body thinks and acts as one? It occurs to 
me that we are planting a standard this day, the influence of which will be felt by the workingmen all their 
lives, and the mottoes inscribed on this unfurled banner shall be an incentive to generations yet to come. 
Workingmen are beginning to realize the fact that they are possessed of power, power to think and power 
to act, and with increased knowledge will come increased power. And the time is not far distant when the 
great men of the land will find it absolutely necessary to consult with the workingmen in the matter of 
legislation, both political and commercial. In conclusion, I urge upon you the necessity of being wise and 
moderate in your deliberations and enactments, and let those whe are watching your movements at 
pestis first Canadian labor congress be compelled to admit that we are honest, earnest, and prudent 
workers. 


The attendance at this congress very clearly indicated that organized labor, in its 
efforts to educate its membership, had been making much more progress than those not 
of its ranks gave credit for, there being delegates present from Toronto trades’ assembly, 
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typographical union, amalgamated engineers, bakers, knights of St. Crispin, coopers, 
bricklayers and masons, machinists and blacksmiths, carpenters and joiners, operative tailors, 
*longshoremen, painters and iron moulders, of Toronto ; coopers, knights of St. Crispin and 
tailors, of St. Catharines’; iron moulders, machinists and blacksmiths, amalgamated engineers 
and knights of St. Crispin, of Hamilton ; bricklayers and masons, tailors, carpenters and 
joiners, typographical union, freestone cutters and limestone cutters, of Ottawa ; knights of 
St. Crispin and amalgamated carpenters and joiners, of London ; coopers, of Bowmanville - 
iron moulders, of Cobourg ; and coopers, of Seaforth. Although not represented on the 
occasion by delegates, the following labor organizations by communication signified their 
unqualified approval of the objects for which the congress had been called together, viz. : 
Typographical union, No. 160, Quebec; knights of St. Crispin, Barrie ; coopers’ union, 
No. 14, Thorold ; typographical union, No. 145, Montreal ; coopers’ union, No. 16, Oil 
Springs; coopers’ union, No. 9, Ingersoll; knights of St. Crispin, No. 372, Orillia; 
coopers’ union, No. 10, Goderich, and iron moulders, of Peterborough. 

During the three days’ session of this congress of 1873, among other important 
questions affecting the immediate interests of the wage-earning classes, the lengthy and 
able discussion and consideration of the subjects of prison contract labor, imported and 
cheap labor, arbitration in labor disputes, shorter hours of labor, and the establishment 
by the Government of Canada of bureaus of labor statistics, indicated in no uncertain 
manner the advanced ground taken upon the legislation considered necessary in relation 
thereto and the best method of its attainment. Before concluding its deliberations the 
congress resolved itself into a permanent organization, under the titie of the Canadian 
Labor Union, and the scope of its intent and mission is clearly set forth in general terms 
in the preamble to its constitution, which reads as follows : 


Whereas the workingmen of the Dominion of Canada, in common with the intelligent producers of the 
world, feel the necessity of co-operative and harmonious action to secure their mutual interests, just 
‘compensation for their toil, and such limitation of the hours of labor as may tend to promote their physical 
and intellectual well-being, and believing that the causes which have operated in the past to the detriment 
of labor may nearly always be traced to the want of proper organization in the various branches of industry: 

Therefore, to unite the energies of all classes of labor in the Dominion of Canada for the purpose of 
guarding their inherent rights, we, the representatives of the workingmen of the Dominion of Canada, in 
convention assembled, do hereby enact and adopt the following constitution, etc. 


Which constitution governed while the-body had an existence. 


As in 1873, the Toronto Trades gnd Labor Council once again summoned a Canadian 
labor congress to meet in that city on December 26, 1883. The circular issued as an 


invitation to the different labor bodies throughout Canada to send delegates to the Congress 
‘intimated— 


That the broadest scope may be allowed in the selection of questions for deliberation and action by the 
congress, the committee have not deemed it advisable to lay down a programme for guidance, believing that 
the exigencies of the present time, coupled with past experience, in most cases dearly bought, will readily 
suggest the questions which should, and most likely will, receive that prompt and unmistakeable con- 
sideration which their gravity demands. 


To this call twenty-seven labor bodies responded, and on the day mentioned forty- 
seven delegates presented credentials, some from trade unions and others from assemblies 
of the Knights of Labor. That the time for summoning the congress was opportune 
and, at the same time, not too soon, is well illustrated by the increased number of 
important questions which came before the*congress for consideration during its three 
days’ session. Among them were the subjects of Chinese immigration, shortening the 
hours of labor, assisted European immigration, factory legislation, the Seamen’s Act, 
property qualification for municipal office, manhood suffrage, the land question, extension 
of magistrates’ powers respecting employés’ wages, the insolvency act, land grants, tax 
exemptions, government aid to colleges, abolition of piece work, boards of arbitration, 
organization of female labor, pauper immigration, bureaus of labor statistics, the temperance 
question, the Torrens system of land transfer, an employers’ liability act and factory 
inspectors. The ability with which each and every one of these, in some cases complex 
questions, were discussed, as indicated by the reports which appeared in the daily papers, 
gave every evidence of close thought and sound judgment, begotten of experience and 
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education in the world’s school. This congress adjourned on the evening of December 
28th, subject to call, when deemed advisable by the Toronto Trades and Labor Council. 


In the intervals between the meetings of the different congresses referred to, the 
Toronto Trades and Labor Council bore all the responsibility as well as all the cost 
incidental to persistent agitation, and the petitioning of the several parliaments praying 
for the enactment of such laws as were indicated as needful by the labor congresses. The 
records of the several sessions of the provincial legislature, as well as those of the Dominion 
parliament, since 1872, and more especially during the past five or six years, show with 
what assiduity these petitions have been presented. If these petitions to the parliaments in 
most instances failed in receiving that attention which, in the minds of those sending them 
at least, their importance entitled them, they certainly were ever-recurring reminders te 
legislators that organized labor was patiently and persistently knocking at the doors of 
the law-making halls for remedial legislation. 

Early in 1886 the Toronto Trades and Labor Council, by virtue of the power conferred 
at the labor congress of 1883, exercised its authority in summoning another labor con- 
gress to convene in Toronto on the 14th of September of that year. This congress was 
the most widely representative, both as to localities and organizations, as well as number 
of delegates in attendance, of any so far heldin Canada. The delegates present represented 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, the city of Quebec, St. Catharines, Belleville, 
Guelph, St. Thomas, Oshawa, Merriton, Port Dalhousie, Windsor, Uxbridge, Amherst- 
burg, Ingersoll, Port Perry, Thorold and Parkdale. They also represented sixty-seven 
different organizations and numbered one hundred and ten delegates. This congress was 
also remarkable for its practical and business-like method of proceeding with its business, 
as well as for its calm and withal logical reasoning as to the many and diverse subjects 
necessarily coming under its attention. Among the most important questions which were 
dealt with during the three days’ sittings may be noted the following, viz. : Manhood 
suffrage, direct labor representation in parliament, municipal representation, amendments 
to municipal law, property qualification of aldermen and councillors, the publication of 
the assessment rolls of cities and towns, the increasing of exemption of income tax from 
$400 to $800, the abolition of income tax for municipal purposes, the adoption of the 
Torrens system of land transfer, cumulative voting and a system of grouped constituencies 
for parliamentary elections, abolition of the whole present system of encouraging immi- 
gration, convict labor, factory inspection, intemperance, payment of wages weekly, work- 
shops’ regulation as to overcrowding and ventilation, more stringent legislation as to 
Chinese immigration, giving legal effect to the awards of boards of arbitration, permanent 
organization of the congress, abolition of the Dominion senate, legal tender money, 
organization of female labor, that any terms or stipulations other than the rendering of 
an equivalent for wages insisted upon or demanded by employers in the engagement of 
employés be by law declared null and void and any attempt at their exaction to be 
declared a criminal offence punishable by imprisonment for a specific time, a Dominion 
employers’ liability act, the abolition of contract in respect of national, provincial and 
municipal works, priority of claim for wages under any Dominion insolvency law that 
may be passed, against the monopolization of the public lands, against tax exemptions, 
reduction of hours of work to eight daily on government works, against armed and 
uniformed private police or detective bodies, respecting the appointment of police com- 
missioners and their election by the people in lieu, and declaring that the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor should be filled through election by the people. Each and every 
one of the foregoing subjects was fully debated and voted upon in the affirmative. The 
congress finally adjourned to meet again in the city of Hamilton at a time in 1887 to 
be determined by the executive. . 


TrapeEs’ Counci.s.—In the year 1881 was held in Toronto the twenty-ninth annual 
session of the International Typographical Union of America. Long before this date the 
Toronto trades’ assembly, so vigorous in 1872-3, had practically ceased to exist, but advantage 
was taken of the stir in local trade organizations caused by the holding of the typographical 
convention in that city, and a trades and labor council was organized. This body has 
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ever since been the foremost and most persistent of the labor organizations of Canada in 
all that pertains to the interests of the toilers of this country, and, judging by its history, 
it is likely to so continue for years tocome. To its efforts is due, in a great degree, all the 
legislation secured in the provincial legislature of late years, and which especially affected 
the interests of wage-earners. It may be recorded to its credit also that the Toronto 
Trades and Labor Council has ever governed itself in strict accordance with the lines laid 
down by the several labor congresses held in Canada up to this date, and in the delibera- 
tions of which it has always had on important voice. That a reaction in labor circles in 
Toronto had been the result of the formation of the trades’ council is shown by the fact 
that in the provincial elections of 1882 that body determined on and placed a labor candi- 
date in the field for the representation of West Toronto in the legislature. The effort 
failed of success, but although foiled in this attempt to secure direct labor representation 
in that legislature, the labor bodies of Toronto had not lost faith in their cause or its 
Justice, as was evidenced four years later. Toronto Trades and Labor Council has at the 
present time worthy adjuncts in its work in the trades councils of Guelph, St. Thomas, 
Oshawa and London, as well as in the Central Labor union of Hamilton. 


Kniguts oF Lasor.—Despite the fact that a new and popular element, the order 
of the Knights of Labor, was rapidly developing itself among the toilers of the neigh- 
boring republic for some years previously, it was not until 1881 that this organization 
found a foothold on Canadian soil. While in accord with some of the old-time and 
valuable methods of the ordinary trades’ unions, this order went much farther in the 
breadth and catholicity of its principles. Its founders struck a popular chord in the 
minds of the working masses when in the preamble to the constitution governing that 
body, they announced that : 


The alarming development and aggression of aggregated wealth, which, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to the pauperization and hopeless degradation of the toiling masses, render it imperative, if 
we desire to enjoy the blessings of life, that a check should be placed upon its power and upon unjust 
accumulation, and a system adopted which will secure to the toiler the fruits of his toil ; and as this much- 
desired object can only be accomplished by the thorough unification of labor, and the united efforts of those 
_ who obey the Divine injunction that ‘‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread’ we have formed the 
order of the Knights of Labor with the view of securing the organization and direction by co-operative effort 
of the power of the industrial effort, and submit to the world the objects sought to be accomplished by our 
organization, calling upon all who believe in securing the greatest good to the greatest number to aid and 
assist us : 


I. To bring within the folds of organization every department of productive industry, making 
knowledge a standpoint for action; and industrial, moral worth, not wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness ; 


II. To secure to the toilers a proper share of the wealth that they create; more of the leisure that 
rightfully belongs to them ; more society advantages ; more of the benefits, privileges and emoluments of 
the world; in a word, all those rights and privileges necessary to make them capable of enjoying, 
appreciating defending and perpetuating the blessings of good government ; 


III. To arrive at the true condition of the producing masses in their educational, moral and financial 
condition, by demanding from the various governments the establishment of bureaus of labor statistics : 


IV. The establishment of co-operative institutions, productive and distributive ; 


V. The reservation of the public lands—the heritage of the people --for the actual settler : not another 
acre for railroads or speculators ; 


VI. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon capital and labor ; the removal of unjust 
technicalities, delays and discriminations in the administration of justice, and the adopting of measures 
providing for the health and safety of those engaged in mining, manufacturing or building pursuits ; 


VII. The enactment of laws to compel chartered corporations to pay their employés weekly in full, 
for labor performed during the preceding week, in the lawful money of the country ; 2 


VIII. The enactment of laws giving mechanics and laborers a first lien on their work for their full 
wages ; 


IX. The abolishment of the contract system on national, state and municipal work ; 


X. The substitution of arbitration for strikes, whenever and wherever employers and employés are 
willing to meet on equitable grounds ; 


XI. The prohibition of the employmentof children in workshops, mines and factories, before attaining 
their fourteenth year ; 
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XII. To abolish the system of letting out by contract the labor of convicts in our prisons and 
reformatory institutions ; 


XIII. To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work ; 


XIV. The reduction of the hours of labor to eight per day, so that the laborers may have more time 
for social enjoyment and intellectual improvement, and be enabled to reap the advantages conferred by 
labor-saving machinery which their brains have created ; 


XV. To prevail upon governments to establish a purely national circulating medium issued directly to 
the people, without the intervention of any system of Lanking corporations, which money shall be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private. 


In the autumn of 1881 the first local assembly of the Knights of Labor organized in 
Canada was “covered with the shield,” in the basement of the then unfinished Canada, 
Life Assurance building, in the city of Hamilton, and the organization of others followed 
in rapid succession until, when there were some twenty-five locals, a district assembly was 
formed, also the first in Canada. The city of Montreal followed the example of its western 
sister in a short time after in the matter of organization of local assemblies, but it was 
not until the 27th of August, 1882, that the first local assembly was organized in Toronto, 
Morse (Telegraphers’) Assembly No. 2163. In about five weeks afterwards the factory 
boot and shoe operatives of the city joined the ranks as a trade local assembly, No. 2211, 
having meanwhile dissolved their union, which was local in its character. The first mixed 
assembly in the same city, composed of various callings, was organized in the early spring 
of 1883. These were the only assemblies in existence in Toronto when the general strike _ 
of the telegraph operators began on July 19th, 1883, but the comparative paucity of their 
numbers did not prevent them giving evidence of the sincerity of their resolves during 
the continuance of that unsuccessful struggle. There is no doubt that the defeat of 
the telegraphers at that time temporarily checked the growth of the order of the Knights 
of Labor not only in Canada but in the United States as well. But it was only temporarily, 
for, with the possible exception of the telegraphers, all those who were of the organization 
worked on undauntedly in furtherance of the main objects for which they were banded 
together, and the wide-spread character and powerful influence of the order at the present 
time in both countries bear testimony to the success of their efforts. And the result of 
this energy and perseverance went beyond the lines of their own organization, for the 
international and other trade unions were apparently smitten with sudden enthusiasm, 
and they also began to grow quickly apace both in membership and in branches. 

That the tendency of the principles and methods of the Knights of Labor is in 
the direction of intellectual development, peaceful and lawful agitation, and an intelligent 
and united use of the ballot as a remedy for many of the grievances of which wage-earners 
now complain, few, if any, will deny. That arbitration will ultimately remedy the 
necessity for strikes, and that co-operation, productive as well as distributive, will 
in course of time take the place of the present wage-system, are views firmly held by the 
ablest minds of this organization, and Time alone can develop the correctness of their 
premises. , 


At present labor organizations—either trades unions or assemblies of Knights 
of Labor, and in most instances both one and the other—are to be found, more or less 
prosperous, in St. Johns, N.B.; Halifax, N.S. ; Quebec city, Montreal, St. Henri, Point 
St, Charles and Portland Mines, Q.; in Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary ; in Victoria, 
New Westminster, and Nanaimo, B.C. ; and in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Kingston, 
London, St. Thomas, Brantford, Guelph, St. Catharines, Belleville, Stratford, Thorold, 
Merritton, Windsor, Port Huron, Amherstburg, Seaforth, Brampton, Georgetown, Owen 
Sound, Carleton Place, Perth, Peterborough, Lindsay, Uxbridge, Port Perry, Port Hope, 
Cornwall, Midland, Bracebridge, Carleton Junction, Parkdale, Port Dalhousie, Ingersoll, 
Chatham, Windsor, Woodstock, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, Galt, Clinton, 
Petrolia, Brockton, Gananoque, and Cobourg, in Ontario. 

Independently of the order of the Knights of Labor, which is governed in Ontario by 
four district assemblies, and in the province of Quebec by one district assembly, the 
international trades’ unions which, numerically and otherwise, exercise the most influence 
in Canada, are the typographical, the bricklayers’, the iron-moulders’, the cigar makers’, 
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the American brotherhood of carpenters, and the amalgamated society of carpenters and 
joiners of Great Britain. 

That labor organizations are gradually, though none the less certainly, asserting 
themselves in Canada as a political factor, as well as in other respects, needs no mention ; 
yet it may not be out of place to say that, being here, a more careful as well as a more 
impartial consideration of their aims and methods by those who thoughtlessly condemn 
their existence would place these organizations in a better light than generally prevails at 
the present time. 


LABOR STRIKES.—As an index of the influences workingmen had to contend against 
even in the early days of trades unions in Canada, as well as to-day, it may not be unin- 
teresting to note that in 1851 the journeyman printers of the city of Quebee went on 
strike for some cause—presumably a rise of wages. The first council of the Catholic 
hierarchy of Canada was being held in that old-time city just then, and so adroitly was 
the case represented by the employers, as to the dangerous character of trades unions, 
that the subject was brought under the notice of the council of Bishops, and there is good 
reason to believe that, were it not for the eloquence and influence of that liberal-minded 
friend of the toilers, the present venerable Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, who, although 
not then a Bishop, was present as a theologian, an edict of condemnation would then and 
there have been secured against the offending printers. 


Not until the year 1872, however, did labor organizations in Canada attract much 
more than local notice. In that year the various trade unions existing in the city of 
Toronto determined on an agitation for a nine-hour working day, and action at once followed 
the determination. The typographical union led the van in the effort, in which it was 
but partially successful. It gained the various book and job offices of any account, but 
was not so fortunate as to some of the leading daily newspaper offices. As an offset to 
the movement on the part of the workingmen, the employers of the same city formed a 
counter organization to defeat the aims of the workers, one of the results of which was 
that several printers were placed under arrest, under an old, though unrepealed, British 
law embodied in the Canadian code, charged with conspiracy. Pending the trial of the 
men arrested, the Federal Parliament being at the time in session, active steps were taken 
by the labor organizations throughout the country to secure the legalization of trade 
unions, In this they were successful, and although the measure did not apply in the case 
of the printers mentioned as under arrest, yet the dropping of the case against them by 
the Crown prosecutor shortly after its passage in the House of Commons is presumptive 
evidence that their arrest was, to say the least of it, unpopular. At one time or another 
since then several trades have secured the working hours then and since contended for 
by the printers, and some work only eight hours. ; 


The failure in the prosecution referred to, as well as the legal recognition involved in 

the Trades’ Unions Act of 1872, lent new vigor to trade organizations in Ontario in a 
particular manner, for the year 1883 found the Trades’ Assembly of Toronto doing hard 
work in the cause, while its much younger sister city of Ottawa had its Trades’ Council. 
From the moment the erection of the Federal Parliament buildings was commenced in 
the latter city in 1857-8, building trades’ organizations had an existence of a more or less 
successful character there, and prominent among their aids in the labor cause was the 
Ottawa typographical union, founded in 1866. In 1873 this body underwent the ordeal 
of a lengthy strike against an attempt at a reduction of wages on the part of the then 
contractor for the printing of Parliament. The strike was stubbornly contested on both 

_ sides, and continued for many weeks. The employer, failing to secure enough non-union 
men in Canada, had recourse to direct importation of compositors from Great Britain and 
France, both French and English printers being necessary to the proper performance 
of that work. But large numbers of the new arrivals, on learning the exact condi- 
tion of affairs, joined the strikers, who were being loyally sustained by the local trade 
unions as well as by all connected with the international typographical union, and this so 
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crippled the contractor that he ultimately lost the contract through inability to perform 
the work in a satisfactory manner. 


Owing to this strike primarily, as well as to other latent causes, the trades’ council 
directed its attention to the inauguration of a new phase of action on the part of 
organized labor in Oanada. This was in an effort to secure direct representation of 
organized labor in Parliament, and the opportunity was afforded in the same year 
through a vacancy having occurred in the representation of Ottawa in the provincial 
Legislature. The trades’ council chose the president of that body as its nominee for the 
suffrages of the electorate, and this was the more easily accomplished owing to the fact 
that the property qualification clause governing candidature had been repealed at the 
1869 session of the same Legislature, and which was in the following words : B 


From and after the passing of this Act no qualification in real estate shall be required of any candidate 
for a seat in the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, any statute or law-to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
every such last-mentioned statute and law is hereby repealed. 


This bold manceuvre on the part of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water at first 
provoked ridicule, but as the canvass progressed and the sincerity of the originators of the 
movement became unquestionable, the ridicule began to turn into consternation on the 
part of those who, until then, looked upon the law-making power as their own prerogative. 
But despite both the one and the other, the ultimate result was the triumphant election 
of the labor candidate on polling day. This result was as much a surprise to the labor 
party itself as it was astounding to the ordinary political parties, for the running of a 
labor candidate on the occasion was not with the expectation of success, but was rather 
for the purpose of feeling the way for a more determined effort at the general elections of 
the following year. When that occasion was reached in 1875, the labor party was 
again triumphant, despite the most strenuous efforts of both the old political parties, each 
of which had a particularly strong candidate in the field. Subsequent to this election, 
owing to the general trade depression throughout Canada, and the fact that every public 
work in Ottawa had reached completion, a general exodus of mechanics and laboring men 
took place, and when the time for another general election came in its rotation—viz., 
1879-—there was no trades’ council and but one trade union in Ottawa, and, as a conse- 
quence, the labor candidate suffered defeat in the elections of that year. 


Although the Canadian Labor Union failed in its annual meeting of 1876, labor 
organizations of a local and international character in Canada had by no means ceased to 
exist or to battle for their rights or those of their membership. On December 29th of this 
year the locomotive engineers employed on the Grand Trunk railway of Canada entered 
upon a strike at a preconcerted moment all along the line, because of the company 
refusing or neglecting to consider grievances complained of by these employés. Owing 
to the great inconvenience to the public caused thereby, this strike brought the question 
of labor troubles once again into prominent notice in Canada, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, at the session of 1877, introduced a measure entitled “ An Act to repeal certain 
laws making breaches of contract criminal, and to provide for the punishment of certain 
breaches of contract.” This Act was assented to on April 28th, one of the provisions of 
which was to the effect that it was a punishable offence on the part of railway employés 
to strike while a mail or passenger train was on its way to the end of its journey within 
the Dominion. 

Until 1885 any difficulties between employers and employed in Canada were mainly 
traceable to trade unions and the employers of their membership. During the year 1885 
the missionaries of the order of the Knights of Labor in the Dominion had so aroused the 
working classes, or at least that very large proportion of them not already organized into 
trades’ unions, to the advantages of the new creed that “an injury to one should become 
the concern of all,” that an almost phenomenal rush into its ranks resulted in Ontario in 
particular. The employes of the Toronto Street Oar Company were no exception, for in 
the fall of that year a large number of them, desirous of that education which could only 
be attained by combination, became members of the order and formed an assembly. This 
movement soon came to the knowledge of the president of the company, and he at once 
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issued a peremptory order that no employé would be allowed connection with any labor 
organization, and decreeing that those who so belonged must sever the connection within 
a few days, else be discharged from the service of the company. The men sent a deputa- 
_ tion of three membeis of the order not in the employ of the company to interview the 

president, but he refused to alter his decision in the slightest degree. Apparently much 
against their inclination the employés, on the well considered advice of their friends, 
_ obeyed the order of the company, when the assembly lapsed, and they worked on through 
the winter of 1885-6 as before. As the spring advanced, however, and no amelioration 
of their grievances was realized or seemed likely to be, they again began to join the ranks 
of the Knights of Labor, and when some five hundred or more of them were so connected, 
they once more determined to publicly assert their right as citizens and free men to belong 
to any lawful organization which to them seemed advisable, They were met on the 
threshold by the old-standing order that this would not be allowed. During some weeks 
every effort was made to peaceably shake the president in his attitude of hostility to 
organization, and to that of the Knights of Labor in particular, but to no purpose. The 
employés held meeting after meeting after the midnight hour—which was rendered 
necessary because the last car each week night did not cease running until half-past eleven 
oclock—and were clamorous to be permitted to cease working, but those upon whom 
devolved the direction and advising of such a movement objected time and again, in the 
hope that better counsel would sooner or later prevail with the company. Ultimately, 
all efforts having failed, a vote of the employés only was taken, and it was unanimously 
determined that a strike take place. The strike did take place as determined on, and 
was prosecuted with vigor for ‘several months, during part of which time the only 
occupants of the various cars traversing the city were a policeman and a non-society driver, 
on many streets the cars ceasing running altogether, while for some days not a car was to 
be seen on any street. During these days the sympathy of the general public was 
evinced in no unmistakeable manner on behalf of the strikers, and in some instances the 
exertions of the city police were necessary in protecting the cars from the not very friendly 
attentions of some of the more demonstrative. Any turbulent acts were, however, in 
contravention of the positive order of the executive of the assembly of which the strikers 
were members, and there is no evidence to show that this order was ignored by any of the 
men themselves. Their tactics were the very reverse; they at once began running free 
"busses, trusting to voluntary fares paid by those who availed themselves of this means of 
transport. This movement, while being a good one, involved a very great outlay of 
money for horses and vehicles, stabling, feed, wear and tear, etc., besides provision had to 
be made for the financial assistance of the strikers. Yet so liberal was the public 
patronage that had those immediately interested but the requisite confidence in themselves 
_ and in their friends, there is no just reason to doubt that, with fair business management 
and perseverance, the scheme of a successful ’bus company on that occasion, in opposition 
to the street car company, was among the possibilities. But the want of this confidence 
led to the failure of the scheme, as well as to the defeat of those who struck, after a 
struggle extending over three months, involving an expenditure, independent of loss of 
time more or less on the part of the men, of some $14,000, and to the street railway com- 
pany of a loss of many times that sum, doubtless. 





LEGISLATION.—It is worthy of note that from Confederation down to 1873 only 
one measure of any special importance to workingmen—the one repealing the property 
qualification clause of the election law—found its way upon the statutes of Ontario ; 
yet, whether due to the successful political movement of the workingmen of Ottawa or 
not, the fact remains that from 1873 to 1879 the following important measures, having 
especial interest for those who work for wages, were enacted by the Legislature of the 
Province, viz.: 


1. The Trades’ Arbitration Act, 1873, which, while aiming at the establishment of a 
principle, is practically worthless, inasmuch as it contains a proviso that under it there 
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shall be no authority “to establish a rate of wages or price of labor or workmanship at 
which the workmen shall in future be paid.” a 


9. An Act to establish Liens in favor of Mechanics, etc., 1873—rendered compara- 
tively useless because of the proviso “ unless there is an express agreement to the contrary.” 


3. An Act to amend the law relating to the attachment of debts as respects wages 
and salaries of mechanics and others, 1874, and which provides that ‘‘no debt due or 
accruing to a mechanic, workman, laborer, servant, clerk or employé, for or in respect of 
his wages or salary, shall . . be liable to seizure or attachment . . unless such 
debt shall exceed the sum of $25, and then only to the extent of such excess.” 


4. An Act to extend the elective franchise to ‘‘every person deriving an income 
from some trade, calling, office or profession, of not less than $400 annually, and is 
assessed for such income.” 


5, An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Acts of 1873-74. 
6. An Act to provide for voting by ballot at municipal elections. 


7. An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act, 1878 ; and many others of more or 
less importance indirectly to the same class. 


From 1868 to 1876, owing mainly to the agitation and efforts more or less spasmodic. 
of organized labor, the Dominion Parliament enacted the following laws : 


1. In 1872, an act respecting trades’ unions, the tenor of which was that trades’ 
unions shall not, by reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, be deemed to be 
unlawful, so as to render any members of such trade union liable to criminal prosecution. 
for conspiracy or otherwise. This measure was not retroactive ; it was simply a transcript 
of the English Act, and contained many objectionable features, tending to mar the main 
advantages sought to be conferred by the Act itself. 


2. In 1872, an act to amend the criminal law relating to violence, threats and 
molestation. This measure was intended to remedy some of the defects complained of by 
labor organizations as militating against the trades’ unions act of the same session. 
Under this amendment of the criminal law respecting the offences mentioned, which 
previous to its passage were criminal offences, the penalty after conviction was imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labor, for a period of three months in the common jail. 


3. In 1875, an act to amend the provisions of an act to amend the criminal law 
relating to violence, threats and molestations. This act changed the penalty for certain 
offences to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months. 


4. In 1876, an act to amend the criminal law relating to violence, threats, and 
molestations, which once again changed the penalty for offences under its provisions to 
a fine not exceeding $100, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months. 


5. In 1877, an act to repeal certain laws making breaches of contract criminal, and 
to provide for the punishment of certain breaches of contract. As already mentioned, 
this measure owed its origin mainly to the strike of the locomotive engineers on 
the Grand Trunk railway in the previous month of December. At the same time it 
determined that in all cases breaches of contract on the part of workingmen should be 
actionable as offences at common law only, and punishable only as that law provided. 
Hon. Edward Blake, a member of the government, in speaking in support of the bill, very 
clearly stated its aim when he said: “It was a bad law which exempted a rich man, but 
said to the poor man—‘ It is a crime, and you shall go to jail.’ It was an added injury 
to say that the breach of a civil contract . . was a crime.” 


Anterior to 1883 and subsequent to 1879, when the representative of the Ottawa 
trades’ organization failed of re-election, the provincial legislature—or rather the Govern- 
ment of Ontario—had not entirely lost sight of the demands and necessities of wage- 
earners, for in 1881 ‘was enacted an act to make provision for the safety of railway 
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employés and the public; and in 1882, an act to establish a Bureau of Industries ; 
an act to provide for the establishment of free libraries; and an act to make further 
provision respecting the liens of mechanics and laborers. 


It may truthfully be said, indeed, that each session of the Legislature of Ontario, of 
late years, has placed one or more measures of special interest to wage-earners upon the 
statute books of the province. Thus, in 1884, it still further amended the several lien 
acts of previous sessions in deference to the representations of the Toronto Trades and 
Labor Council. In the same year it also passed an act for the protection of persons 
employed in factories; while in the session of 1885 was enacted a law respecting wages, 
the main object and intent of which is the priority payment of three months’ wages to 
employes in cases of assignment, the winding up of estates and of execution debtors. 


At its session of 1886 the Ontario Legislature passed a measure entitled an act to 
secure compensation to workmen for injuries in certain cases, as also an act repealing 
section 8 of chapter 133, revised statutes of Ontario, and substituting therefor the 
following : 

Any agreement or bargain, verbal or written, express or implied, which may hereafter be made between 
any person and any other person not a resident of Canada, for the performance of labor or service, 
or having reference to the performance of labor or service by such other person in the Province of Ontario, 
and made as aforesaid previous to the migration or coming into Canada of such other person whose labor 
or service is contracted for, shall be void and of no effect as against the person only so migrating or 
coming. 

Of all the questions agitated by labor organizations in Canada, more especially in 
Ontario ever since 1872, those of factory inspection and irimigration encouragement and 
the expenditure consequent thereon have received the most attention. Owing to this 
agitation the Dominion Government in 1881 appointed a commission to make “ inquiry 
into the working of mills and factories (in Oanada) and the labor employed therein.” In 
the performance of the duties assigned it, this commission reported upon 465 factories 
visited, in which were employed : 


Children under ten years of age, males ......... coe cee cece renee cence eee eens 104 
Children under ten years of age, females .............+46 ncaa ce claites Stat oneh Sreb gh etetapate 69 
Children ten to fourteen years, Males..... 1... cece eee eee cece eee e ener et teees 1,263 
Children ten to fourteen years, females. ... 10... eccce eens cece renee e es seen ees 823 
Pome ERT ORM hs eh 5 weiss che dine ops © lie suarsiaos anova 1 bie Gale ae atelier e ahe ae: Teraanerers 26,308 
PNCIG TENDER 656 ccc cds seen ee More we ale we aa eben Ae ain wilde diate, A «as Hata a toate 324 
Winelacsinedsne).35')s.a.se6e Mpegs 24 dca ests? mee nels gs amine Gh eeae area painters 1,838 


The conclusions of the commission in almost every particular bore out the contentions 
of organized labor in favor of a Dominion factory law. This was so in an especial manner 
where the commission reports that : 


The employment of children and young persons in mills and factories is extensive and largely on the 
increase. . . As to obtaining with accuracy the ages of the children employed, we found some difficulty 
inasmuch as the employer has no record thereof, having no interest or obligation in so doing. . . Weare 
sorry to report that in very many instances the children, having no education whatever, could not tell their 
ages ; this applies more particularly to those from twelve years downwards—some being found as young as 
eight and nine years. . . It must be borne in mind that the children invariably work as many hours 
as adults, and, if not compelled, are requested to work overtime. . . The appearance and condition of 
the children in the after part of the day, such as may be witnessed in the months of July and August, was 
anything but inviting or desirable. They have to be in the mill or factory at 6.30 a.m., necessitating their 
being up at from 5.30 to 6 o’clock for their morning meal, some having to walk a distance of half a mile or 
more to their work, This undeniably is too heavy a strain on children of tender years, and is utterly 
condemned by all except those who are being directly benefited by such labor.* 


The commissioners also say that 


Female labor is very extensively employed, not only in mills and factories, but also in private houses 
and what may be described as workshops which are very difficult to find, sometimes in the attic of a four- 
storey building, at others in a low, damp basement where artificial light has to be used during the 
entire day 


This and similar evidence throughout this report on other phases of operatives’ life 
in factories and mills, as well as that begotten of personal knowledge and experience in 


eS ee 


* Report of the commissioners to the Minister of Finance, January 18th, 1882. 
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many cases, spurred the labor bodies to greater and more persistent effort to secure the 
desired legislation, but, in so far as respects the Dominion parliament, without success. 

The Ontario Legislature dealt with the subject in the session of 1884 by the passing 
of a measure entitled “The Ontario Factories’ Act,” which contained a clause rendering 
it inoperative until so declared by proclamation of the lieutenant-governor in council. 
Owing, however, to the desire of the Government to procure with the federal authorities 
a settlement of the question of jurisdiction, it was not until the close of 1886 that the 
proclamation was issued. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION.—At the provincial general elections of 1882 the labor 
organizations of Toronto essayed the task.of electing a representative in the constituency 
of West Toronto, but failed of success. Hamilton labor bodies were no more successful 
in a like effort on that occasion. Nothing daunted, however, the organized labor element 
in both these cities renewed the movement at the general elections in 1886, but were 
again fated to disappointment. Not so, however, in the county of Lincoln,—the first 
county in Canada in which organized labor figured so prominently—for there a direct 
labor representative was nominated and elected to a seat in the provincial Legislature. 
That these contests, despite the defeats of the past, will be renewed as opportunity arises 
until success is achieved, is a fixed determination of those most immediately interested. 





STATISTICS OF 
VALUES, RENT AND WAGES. 
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VALUES—FARM LAND. 


TABLE No. I.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Land in 
Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also the 


average value per acre. 
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1886. * ~ 1885, 

Value | Value 

Value. per acre. Value. per acre. 

$ $ c. $ $ c. 
14,683,063 | 3411 14,672,393 | 34 82 
24,000,254 | 4225 | 93°885,851 | 42 18 
19,160,401 | 43 63 | 18,656,202 | 42 37 
12,196,960 | 30 61 | 11,873,686 | 29 92 
10,021,290 | 35 67 | 9,400,729 | 33 69 
__ 9,008,671 | 3950 | 8,734,633 | 38 81 
89,070,639 | 37 98 | 87,223,494 | 37 35. 
20,279,853 | 3075 | 19,379,491 ; 29 29 
32,959,302 | 41 28 | 32,229,201 | 40 37 
23,056,391 | 28 20 | 21,739,941 | 26 32 
76,295,546 | 33 53 | 73,348,633 | - 32.09 
23,265,073 | 21 88 | 23,238,893 | 21 61 
26,232,430 | 27.57 | 25,629,104 | 26 66 
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VALUES—FARM BUILDINGS. 





TABLE II.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Buildings 
in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; 


yearly average per acre. 
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VALUES—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 





TABLE No. Il].—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm 
Implements in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; 


also the average value per acre. 
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VALUES—FARM LIVE STOCK. 


TABLE No. IV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the value of Farm Live 
Stock in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; 


also the average value per acre. 
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Bice lil ae ds Way Wa. noes 1,489,710 | 6 40 | 1,221,646 | 5 26 | 1,218,183 5 27 
AMR). Cok as. s. aib ds Sani _ 22,218,138 7 29 | 20,564,889 6 75 | 19,990,677 | 6 57 
Lennox and Addington 0... 66.6 e658 1,673,361 4 21 1,368, 843 3 39 1,410,553 | 3 55 
Bi MeROT Ler aOR 8 1 lh Be he wed evstae 1,598,004 | 2 40 1,360,267 204 | 1,413,651 219 
Leeds and Grenville ...............65. 3,317,714 4 49 2,931,422 392] 3,030,477 4 06 
[Dyke yk a 8 a ee re te 1,338,603 5 64 1,189,984 | 501 | 1,173,225 4 96 
Stormont eee ati t. . oa avs Sees 1,160,215 4 68 1,030,578 | 412} 1,010,298 4 06 
Glangarry ieee oe kes ik os Ula wes 1,416,788 4 90 1,270,744 443 | 1,270,713 4 39 
Deca OLD SoM NR TE ML etl iss os). Sarde wis 1,073,118 | 3 78 1,092,018 | 3 81 963,323 3 38 
Russell ore bem yers goa), 2% 722,658 | 2 89 756,384 3 01 679,731 2 72 
arlatony eee Me tie, vnc k dute-cle 2,509,448 4 45 2,220,077 | 8487. ed 2060720 4 02 
En LPOW >) tae EM ae ool ae Date vl 1,887,927 219 1,673,986 195 | 1,669,847 2 03 
ERS RANGA 00 LOE eG Mita eae 1,914,985 | 290 | 1,774,901 |_2 68.| 1,738,287 |. 2 67 
Totalstut one age RA PN _ 18,612,821 | 3 58 | 16,669,204 | 319 | 16,616,825 3 94° 
SELOFIA s\n Coleeic 2 Se eae 1,997,310 3 54 2,034,532 | 3 60 1,906, 922 Boge 
ene BLOKOUR Hiss Wi 2 ad Savsahe stor cwietebein os 1,601,122 3 02 1,720,370..|. 3 26 1,557,578 2 97 
Haliburton ........... Va RA Bee aries 201,666 0 36 212,295 | 0 39 198,213 0 37 
Pe ye ois lip «ntsk DE Stns NE .) 2,691,899 | 2 85 | 2,513,997 | . 2 71 | 2,526,312 | 2 79 

Totals ......c.cesses+ cereenes | 6,491,407 | 2 50; |) 6,481,194 | 2/54 || 6,189,025) | 2 45- 
ig | Joie! Ar PP a2 537,747 1 06 481,932 0 94 442, 887 0 92 
Ree e he otis ewes... .-..> siete as oa tak amen 229,448 0 93 244,790 0 99 228,507 101 
Algoma jiice,... PMT een ee . | 326,443 | 121 | 279,147 | 103 | 288,350 | 1 00 

“Tosti, ot al REE De 1,693,638 1 06 1,005,869 0 97 959,744 0 96° 
TERMPROVENORGN 2) osu cbee ae dv ead . | 107,208,935 4 93 | 100,690,086 4 62 | 98,325,787 4 56 
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VALUES—FARM PROPERTY. 


TABLE No. V.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties, the value of Farm Property 
(Land, Buildings, Implements and Live Stock) in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly 
average for the five years 1882-6 ; also the average per acre. 
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Bet ee the five years 1882-6. 

Value , Value Value 

Value. |per acre. Value. per acre. Value. per acre. 

$ $c. $ $c $ $c. 
21,318,902 | 49 53 | 21,366,145 49 98 | 20,994,120 | 49 17 
34,075,711 59 99 | 33,869,357 59 81 | 33,124,449 59 04 
28,060, 889 63 90 | 27,245,983 61 87 | 27,313,684 62 38 
19,189,941 | 48 16 | 18,699,934 47 13 | 18,870,203 47 83 
16, 295,833 58 00 | 15,395,953 55 17 | 15,404,660 54 92 
14,324,860 | 5 62:81) |” 14,086,020") 202 on ay ieee 
(133,266,136 | 56 83 | 130,663,992 55 96 129,640,643 55 72 
28, 636, 422 43 43 | 27 216,875 41 14 | 28,234,202 43 48 
49,110,033 61 50 | 48,219,559 60 39 | °47,289,529 59 42 
34,257, 984 41 90 32,809,764 39 72, 33,588, 874 Mee 2 
112,004,439 | 49 22 | 108,246,198 | 47 36 | 109,112,605 | 48 19 
36,802,579 | 34 61 | 36,905,607 | 34 32 | 36,119,758 | 33 84 
39,124,858 |_ 41 11 | 38,310,300 | 39 85 |_37,775,909 | 39 63 
_15,927,487 | 37 68 | 75,215,007 8693 | Vis, 80, Caines 
57,415,235 75 66 | 55,890,008 73 75 | 56,091,692 74 09 
36,980,739 | 78 35 | 36,894,494 | 78 22 | 36,204,556 | 76 97 
17,478,085 | 8103 | 16,819,585 | 77 93 | 16,784,974 :- 77 75 
35,059,249 | 67 70 | 34,378,577 | 66 25 | 34,296,739 | 66 22 
35,416,621 56 45 | 35,062,893 | 55 98 , 34,354,286 54 88 
23,888, 322 77 88 | 22,955,014 74 98 | 22,989,015 715-19 
13,124,477 | 36 93 | 12,614,725 |_ 35 27 | 12,803,748 |_ 36 03 
219,362,728 | _ 67 vate k 214,615,296 _ 65 94— 213,525,010 69 73 
14,781,304 | 77 56 | 14,192,016 74 34 | 13,937,268 73 37 
22,190,134 81 56 | 21,187,983 77 24° | 21,155,836) 77e4k 
15,692,741 70 42 | 14,965,859 66 60 | 14,685,516 65 62 
20,883, 686 72 43 | 20,234,277 70 26 | 19,963,943-| 69 27 
44,225,943 81 99 | 44,723,156 82 59 | 438,288,942 80 27 
32,208,959 64 33 } 31,697,154 63 87 | 31,174,280 62 68 
25,525,699 68 90 | 24,855,504 67 82 | 24,393,015 ; 66 25 
25,973,380 60 05 | 24,841,877 57 24) 24,159,236 55 84 
_ 15,350,391 | 65 95 | 14,992,612 | 64 62 | 14,566,229 | 63 04 
216,832,237 71 10 | 211,690,438 69 45 207,324,265 __ 68 11 
17,000,698 42 81 | 15,465,425 38 28 | 15,830,181 39 81 
14,685,811 22 02 | 13,989,544 20 94 | 18,795,573 21 35 
28,803,306 39 O1 | 26,644,599 35 63 | 26,937,392 36 14 
13,096,663 55 16 | 12,355,018 52 08 | 12,137,700 51 30 
10,023,025 40 40 9,229,354 36 88 9,195,031 | 36 94 
11,671,941 40 39 | 10,488,140 36 52 | 10,447,496 ; 36 07 
10,599,799 | 37 39 9,366,416 | 32 71 | 8,965,104 ; 31 44 
6,868, 108 27 44 7,087,861 28 22 6,469, 911 | 25 92 
23,730,152 | 4211 | 22,082,508 | 38 47 | 21,455,554 | 38 23 
11,617,657 13 49 | 10,347,663 12 07 | 10,125,787 | 12 30 
18,615,227 | 20 62) 12,705,008 | 19 15 | 12,146,503 |_18 66. 
161,712,387 | 31 12 | 149,761,581 | 28 66 4 147,506,242 | 28" 73 
18,428,136 | 32 69 | 18,642,995 32 99 | 18,542,308 | 32 96 
16,560, 202 31 26 | 16,316,801 30 94 | 15,861,228 30° 25 
1.477.472 | 264] 1,255,902 | 233] 1,160,992 | 217 
26,915,176 28 54 _ 25,049,376 27 O1 24,986,474 27 60 
63,380,986 | 24 41 | 61,265,074 | 23 95 | 60,551,002 , 23 97 
3,332,118 6 54 3,261,576 6 40 3,097,187 6 43 
1,563,270 6 31 1,481,541 5 96 1,490,823 6 57 
2,116,173 | 7.88 '|- 1,958,187.) < Ze19, 1) 52,159,361 | Fee 49 
7,011,561 6 82 6,701,254 6 50 6,747,371 C GLTT. 


989,497,911 | 45 47 | 958,159,740 





44 00 | 948,302,805 |' 43 98 








VALUES—RENT OF LEASED FARMS. 


TABLE No. VI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the average area, value 
and rental of leased farms in Ontario as reported in the year 1886. 
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Average area of Average value of 
Per cent. leased farm. leased farm. Average| 
returned | — | ] yearly 
as leased. Acres Acres Kae rental. 
occupied. | cleared. Land. Buildings. 
$ $ $ 
11.8 102.7 58.0 3,946 777 170 
16.4 115.1 77.5 5,916 1,310 309 
13.1 109.0 71.2 4,779 1,188 228 
14.4 109.1 81.7 3,904 1,318 212 
16.9 112.8 86.0 3,919 1,316 216 
12.7 101.4 79.3 4,164 1,331 203 
14.5 109.6 76.5 4,587 1,233 233 
12.5 112.4 73.8 4,412 | 1,239 228 
es 123.3 91.0 5,245 1,275 268 
14.6 117.1 82.5 4,141 1,076 218 
13.6 118.6 84.0 4,646 1,192 240 
13.3 | 121.8 80.0 2,906 |} 863 | 157 
14.5 123.1 84.8 4,200 1,115 215 
13.8 122.4 82 0 3,449 969 181 
13.7. | 108.8 7.1 5,469 1,302 | 269 
18.4 123.6 93.1 6,623 ¥,884 341 
18.5 119.1 95.9 6,025 1,830). 10 B38 
14.6 120.7 94.0 5,686 1,428 302 
19.1 120.5 90.1 4454 1,304 231 
a al 126.0 102.3 6,287 2,015 299 
23,0.) |. 9148.4 94.0 3,947 890 205 
16.6 ei 90.5 5,394. | 1,474 276 
14.8 89.2 75.5 4,779 1,375 221 
17.0 110.7 91.1 5,621 1,899 300 
14.5 118.7 91.0 5,116 1,904 266 
24.7 130.0 109.3 6,473 1,786 | 358 
30.4 113.9 95.4 6,900 1,798) W874 
25.1 122.4 95.9 5,834 1,616 349 
24.6 116.7 96.1 6,224 1,543 372 
Jb 7 125.2 | 98.2 4,899 1,450 276 
De ei AIS doy ho 91.2 5,056-| 1,514 | 1290 
Boe ole 116) 85 | 95.2 5,954 1,655 331 
16.3 132.0 104.4 5,135 1,974 | 294 
100 122.8 82.5 3,346 1,225 | 183 
9.5 127.6 83.4 3,652 1,233 190 
10.3 106.6 58.8 4,071 1,358 173 
18.1 116.4 75.6 3,351 | 1,107 166 
10.9 A188 70.6 3,308 1,081 | 170 
16.6 133.3 84.8 3,386 1,131 199 
26.5 112.7 49.3 2,742 638 136 
9.1 122.5 81.0 3,908 1,358 206 
Sui 182.7 84.4 2,329 990 155 
eT. eed Gtk) (80/9 2,145 821) | 105." 
10.6 127.1 77.8 3,446 | 1,186 182 
24.7 | 132.0 88.8 4,424 1,040 | 267 
13.5 152.2 80.7 3,170 P0122 148 
10.3 147.4 40.5 501 934 50 
12.2 129.5 84.8 4,930 1,439 265° 
15.7 138.0 82.4 3,955 1,083 219 
8.5 248.1 48.8 1,347 520 | 82 
4.4 146.7 38,7 950 400 | 76 
or7 (|i 54.7 1642) is" 6201 he) 80 
ag rG 208.9 49.0 1,376 | 535 83 
15.3 121.1 85.7 4,808 1,340 | 255 
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Rent per acre. 



































based on—- 
Acres | Acres 
occupied. | cleared. 
$ oc. $ ¢. 
166 | Z 94 
2 69 3 99 
2 09 3 20 
1/95 2 60 
LOL 2 51 
2 00 2 56 
2.13 ! 3 05 
2 03 3 09 
217 2 94 
1 86 2 64 
2 03 basi 
1 29 1 96 
175 2 D4 
1 48 2 21 
2 41 3 40 
2 76 3 67 
2 80 3 47 
2 50 3 22 
1 92 2007 
230 2 92 
1 aot 2 18 
2 28 3 06 
2 48 2 92 
Popa 3 29 
2 24 2. 92 
2. 75 3 28 
3 28 3 92 
2 85 3 64 
3 19 3 87 
Zeid: 2 81 
257.0 (|haa hands 
2 83 3 47 
2 23 2 82 
1 49 2 22 
1 49 -2 28 
162 2 94 
1 48 2 20 
1752 2 40: 
1 49 2 34 
2 2G 
1 68 2 54 
,0. 85 1 83 
0 78 1 30 
143) (eames 
2 02 3 OL 
0, 97 1 838 
0 34 aD 
204 | 3 12 
1 59 2 66 
0 33 1 68 
0 52 197 
O52) |: 2 169 
0 40 1 70 
2 10 297 
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VALUES—MARKET PRICES. 


TABLE No. VII.—Showing the average prices of Agricultural Products at the leading markets of Ontario 
for July-December in 1886, and the average for the half-year, and for the Province. 





















































er me ms fs fs fe | ns | re | are 


; | 3 | a Boe 
Se lecoien ie <4 : : ; : ince. 
PRODUCTS. = omy (ite R | wo) § i = a 5 E | s Ee 
Pa ~ ae, q Ss Si 7) D ° = ies} au =I 
S| alsa S| Se | aloe | sane ee 
a lex <= ~ a3 Sey 
‘gle le@'6iS8ié6/4¥/ 818 |S ;alalea 18, | a 
“FaLtL WHEAT, | | 
per bush cts. ots.| cts.| cts.| cts.! cts.| cts.| cts cts cts cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts 
ATL es 72.5|74.3)/87 .5|71.3 75.0176.5| 72.1 | 70.5 | 75.8 | 70.0 | 72.5 | 76.3 | 73.6 | 84.9 
WN Viegas cell alata \72.5)75.2|86.5|72.2 75.3175.0| 71.0 | 70.5 | 80.0 | 73.8 | 71.8 | 75.9 | 73.9 | 82.3 
September ... 172.5 74.0/80.6|72.5 75.8|70.0| 72.0 | 70.5 | 78.8:1°73.8:-) (SOM ean) 09 3 
October ...... 72.5,71.3/79.2/69.7| 73.0:71.7| 69.8 | 68.9 | 73.8 | 69.8 | 71.5 | 75.5 | 72.1 | 81.1 
November .... 172.5170.8|73.3|70.0,74.2|73.5/70.5| 71.3 | 69.9 | 70.0 | 69.5 73.0) |) (62 letcuAa wOl oe 
Decoraben L049 (sc 7B L017. 91743175. 75.3172.0) 73.7) | 973.6 174.2 7d 75.4 | 80.4 | SAE EE 
Average.... |72.5)73.8)80.4/71.7|74.9/74.6)71.9) 71.5 70.7-| 75.3 | 71.8 | 72:9} 76.90 pioeO ESL 
SprRinc WHEAT, | | 
per bush | | | 
ahve yee eee 72.5 74.5)87.5 reli § 71.5178.2| 71.9 | 64.5 | 78.8 | 70.0 | 60.0 | 76.1 | 71.8 | 84.8 
August....... 72.5/75.2/87.5 72.4 72.4'75.0| 72.5 | 64.5 | 80.0 | 73.8 | 60.0 | 76.0 | 71.8 | 81.7 
September .., |72.5)74.8/80.6/72.5 75.3'70.0| 75.0 | 65.0 | 78.1 | 73.8 | 64.9 | 76.6 | 71.9 | 79.1 
October ...... 72..5,71.3|78.3169.7|.. .|73.0|72.0| 72.7 | 66.4 | 76.5 69.8.1 71.54 (oa eiiseuae 
November .... 72.5)70.3 72.5|70.0/74.2|73.5/71.8] 73.5 | 67.0 | 77.5 69.5 | 71.9 | 76.7 | 72.0 | 81.3 
December .... aaa 71.9)'74.3|75.5:75.3|71,7| 74.8 | 72.4 | 78.8 76.1 (S716 SORT ee 
Average.... |72.5|73.7\80.2171.7|74.9,73.4/72.3) 73.3 66.6 | 78.3 | 71.8 | 66.6 | 77.0 | 72.5 | 80.6 





‘BARLEY, per 
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ush, : 
TU Va eee. 60.0167.7/55.0/49.2]....|52.5/52.5)]...... 48.0 | 50.0 , 47.5 | 45.0 | 49.0 | 52.4 | 51.3 
Agus. hi. 60.0167 .9|55.0/49.2)....157.8)}....| . | 48.3 | 52.0 | 47.5 | 47.5 | 56.5 | 54.2 | 51.8 
September 58.0/50.8/48.4149.2]....|58.4/50.6} 44.2 | 50.4 | 52.1 | 60.0 | 49.5'| 56.4 | 53.2 | 54.5 
October ...... 55.0/49.1/47 .5/46.3]....|55.3/50.4) 45.0 | 49.2 | 49.8 | 37.5 | 45.0 | 55.7 | 50.8 | 56.3 
November .. ., |52.1/49.71/37.5/46.8|52.5/54.5/49.1] 46.6 | 46.5 | 52.5 37.56'| 45.0 | 58.7 | 49.3 | 57.0 
December .... |....|47.8137.5/42.0/49.3|52.6/45.4/ 46.0 | 45.6 | 51.7 | OEE | 45.0 | 51.8 | 47.6 | 59.0 
Average.... |58.1|/60.0/47.6/47 .0/50.1,55.1/48.6 45.5 | 48.0 | 51.2 | 46.0 |.46.3 | 53.7 | 51.3 | 55.2 
Oats, per bush. : 

SUV wee ee 37 .5|29.5/32.9|29.5 34.3131.8| 37.6 | 33.1 | 34.1 | 29.5 | 31.6 ' 38.2 | 33.8 | 33.0 
VAI OMSL Stee i's 37 .5'31.3/33.6)/25.0 36 0133.0] 36.5 | 34.8 | 34.5 | 31.9 | 34.3 | 38.0 | 35.3 | 32.0 
September ... |86.7)29.8/382.9)25.0 '135.9130.4| 29.6 | 31.1 | 34.0 | 31.0 | 29.5 | 35 8 | 33.0 | 31.7 
October ...... 33 0/98 _4/31.0/25.4|....|30.0/26.4; 25.6 | 28.9 | 29.2 | 27.6 | 26.0 | 33.3 | 29.6 30.4 
November .... |33.0/28.7/29.0)25.5)/32.7 29.0!25.9! 25.5 | 29.6 | 29.8 | 26.0 26.6. |:33.7 | 30.0 | 31.1 
December .... |... -|30.5/29.0/26.5|33.0/29.0]25.4| 27.0 | 30.3 130.4.) 27.2 127.8: 132.00 e oe 
EIU a SPR IS SS et BR ea VEY 5 otis} ener 27 tO See 

Average.... |86.3/29.7/31.6/25.6/32.9)32.4 27.4) 30.3 31.4 | Sh eB ol 28651 22978 8b a poze Onieane 

' Rys, per bush.: | 
Wl Vide kee Clee 51.5 52.3/60.0]....]....|52.5)52.8] 50.0 | 49.5 lS abeoiens Lv Sed weenie 60.0 | 53.7 | 58.8 
PAMGUSES. Nc vat 151.5 52.2/60.0}.. (52. Dlees2| 50:0400.4 | 5 CTR hb Sle thee ah eee 60.0 | 53.8.7). 56.1 
September ... 148.9:53.8/55.6)....|..-- 52514520150. 0 rb LeOg sala canaeess a pennant 60.0 | 53.5 | 55.2 
October ...... AAO OU Ot) sits «lew ee 53.5 /45.0 BOO MAB LS aA ee 60.0 | 571) 1-550 
November.... |45.0'48.0/49.2}....|45.0 51.0/45.0 BOLOTICHO 4a b2S, Wear Mets 49.9 | 49.2 | 53.5 
TDacernber. te canada 468 |e 140, 0151 048, 4 bOLO Toned | vecilavace [achigte hal arena 49.2 | 48.8 | 58.2 
Average.... |49.3)52.1!55.1).... 45.0|52.1 45.6| 50.0 | 50.5 | Pa ear e | id ate 58.5 | 52.2 | 55.2 
PEASE, per bush.; | | | | 

7 a Re ge 57 .5/51.11/62.5|51.0 eres 55.6 | 52.5 | 58.8 | 50.0 | 52.5 | 55.4 | 54.0 | 61.5 
Wugustesn.:.':. 57 .5/51.3)62.5 SNe le rig 50.0 | 52.5 | AR 50:0 | 51.8 | 56.5 | 54.4 | 60.5 
September ... |54.5/50.5|58.8/50.6 ..../52.0/55.0! 50.0 | 52.5 | 57.5 50.0 | 52.1 | 56.8 | 54.0 | 57.0 
October ...... 50.0)48.7|57.5 50.0 ..}51.0/50.4) 50.0 | 51.0 | 55.3 ]...... 48.5 |-55.3 | 52.1 | 56.2 
November .... |50.0/47.7/50.0|/50.0/52.5/49.0/49.8) 47.0 | 49.7 | 52.4 45.0 | 48.0 | 52.2 | 50.3 | 56.4 
December .... 4873 50.6/50.0|50.0)49.0'49.6) 47.0 | 50.6 | 54.8 | 47.8 | 48.1 | 52.4 | 50.6 | 56.7 
Average... BB .1/50.0 57 .5|50.4 aaa 50.1 | 51.5 | 54.1 | 49.4 | 50.2 | 54.7 | 52.6 | 58.0 











BEANS, per bush. : 


CaRROTS, per bush.: 
October Mea tenk we 
November........ 
December ........ 


Average mee 


TURNIPS, per bush. : 


Octobermrsiae sce 


November...:.... 
December . 


Average........ 


Woot, per lb. : 


August. ..... ead ions 


Ootober 2h. 417. 


November..... .. 
December........ 


Average......°. 


Hay, per ton: 
10 
PAMPUBGL. So. see. 
September ....... 
Octoversess.... 5. 


20.5) 23.5 ie 0719. 0119.0 


8.11 10.02|8.77 9.50|8.50 


VALUES—MARKET PRICES.—Continued. 
TABLE No. VII.—Showing the average prices of Agricultural Products ete.-—Continued. 
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3 | as! 8 : ; 
Propvcts. si 8 |e] 8 | He 
> | Be “|G 2 |e 
asi I SUN edna Saaeolwe Lege 
Eun ee a ora suena 
= | oa) ao ee Ol tee: 
— |— | —— | — | —_| —_ | — 

CORN, per bush | 
(in ear): | cts.| cts. | cts.| cts.) cts.! cts 
PETODCP hicdcs ss 30.01" 20.00 lee Hola ooh ue te ¢ 
November...... SOO). Ol as ia a DO Ones Pe Ica 
PIeCeMDeD oo. | oak 2G..0)) hi, <4 19.8 BESS hack 
Average........ SOR oore ceberla. Akins wile te 
BUCKWHEAT, 
per bush. : 
Metober'y ys. 6. DIDO TOOTS! oo Eateries Wate 
November........ O20 90.0. 190.0) 2.5 1Us aly bes 
PrCeeaNer sees let eas sc: SOL6f Sea | ae aig aes 
Average........ 


ee Oe | | 








Oetober ise kes eo. EE Oseee 8 SOTON ES. Olek guise 

November ....... Oe Olsen | Tal fies ee -eelieree 

MCRCHDERD. AIA) ss silicate! <v econ's QD20)7 GO es 
Average..\....|75-0]... 0.15 92: DFG Epa cules. 

POTATORS, per bush. : 

(0 %o 72) ot=) ee ene 36:.7| 49.0. |o7-.5145.01 5 138.3 

November ........ 36.7} 48.3 !42.8/48.3 38.938 3 

December ........)...- 48.8 |42.5/48.3,40 0,40 4 
Average........ 36.7| 48.5 |41.1147.1139.5139.0 


eree 
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19.0 i Pe 19.0]. 


EEE ESS 


ON ON CH UNUne 
SODOmt 


s+} 20-8 18. -0/19.0 0119.0) 


19.2} 20.6 )18.0/20.0)19.0)/20.9 
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8.75) 11.58 
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|g | if Province. 
3 5 = 
5 4 g 
4 fe 
ae Bh Wee i) 
5 D | ce | 1886. | 1885. 
| 
Pe cts.| cts.| cts cts. | cts 
Ey 7a | Niebabe (esiave ut eat 28.4] 28.1 
ADE xt eed lass .| 28.0] 28.1 
SOUS ae Pier bunt. 26.2) su DpEe 
Se Ouidah hat Nate on be 27.6] 27.9 
33 ..0\.). 2 sehen fUene taaae 34.5] ° 41.1 
One 37-6 ie ee eee: 34.2) 39.1 
Parag RPI reg oh bu 32.0| 37.4 
B76 eck eee Bg Ms Se 
|——|———- | ——_ 
ade cust (Miata ees Vesyaal fen fares, 
OSL Bese. eetee pemeaneen 86.4] 81.4 
Beg Nd 85.0] 80.9 
OS. beens eee | Gee 83.7| 80.0 
48 .9|47.9]45.4] 44.8 | 43.1] 38.3 
48.8|44.7|52.1| 46.1 | 48.7] 41.7 
55.0/44.8155.0] 50.8 | 47.9] 43.3 
49, hes 50.8] 47.3 a Ate 
25). Oke hee 39.3 | 29.7) 37.4 
25 ,0/32.5}. 33/3/20 2947 | (S16 
26.7|32.5). SUS) Pao Qe Sao 
95.1/32.5]....| 33.5 ac 29.6] 32.5 
9b Oe ee 23.5 | 26.1] 24.8 
PAM | Peeree vate pe OE kab a Ur 
29. Ri are eis 2459) \- OSo7 Loo kR 
op eLeabae 24.11 24.6] 23.6 
TS*S19 OWT: OF 189). 1725 
16.0]19.4]17.0]...... 190) ei7ae 
TRG SCD ts, fae cee 18.9] 17.4 
DOES ieee leet TONS bee 
tine oie) Wi eh laa | 19.4) 17.4 
LOT 1 Ol mene 19°3|- 47.5 
18.2)19 1/17 0 RE TOE 17d 
$c. $ c. c $c| $e 
7.00'11.27 | 9.06] 10.16 
4 7.00/11.83 | 9.21! 9.48 
11.19 7.30/12.40 | 9.80] 9.83 
12.44|....19.63)12.42 | 10.23} 9.56 
69/8. 509. 63|12.49 | 10.09} 10.07 
11.83 U .75/11.83 | 9.93) 9.96 
| b ue 9.69| 9.85 
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VALUES—FALL WHEAT. 


“TABLE No. VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of Fall Wheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 
1882-6 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average 
in 1886 to that of the five years 1882-6. 





| 
Re. sie! the five years 1882-6.) Per 
COUNTIES. | cent. 
Value Value | Value 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre. Value. iper acre. | ratios. 
$ $c. 8 $ c. $ $ oc. 
TORS did aan AU AR al tol i 524,163 | 16 31 558,080 | 19 87 587,685 | 17 85 51 
YQ SPURRED Te ET OR PA, UENGRST AT S 1,023,662 | 16 10 1,247,396 | 20 89 1,121,672 | 18 15 89 
Eiri 1) taal ictaiels ays fe 4.5 © 717,832.| 16 93 721,819 | 18 51 834,731 | 18 45 92 
Nortolk Uo er sides ees aa 6 399,269 | 11 47 623,395 .|° 19 15 SOI HSo ny 16) 79 68 
Palate yao ease creas 398,325 | 11 36 648,028 |} 20 34 510,167 | 15 37 74 
Welland imei. nso l eee... 327,671 | 14 40 373,920 | 17 15 340,989 | 14 73 98 _ 
OP ORLG RIS ieaics 6 ah © = 2 See cei 3,385,922 | 14 70 | 4,172,688 | 19 59_ 3,956,779 | 17 22 85 
DADO COTIN DS cs soli neis sept once a wie ack | 476,278 ; 1476 | * 660,601 | 22 98 593,706 | 17 55 84 
DEP AE OTAY Rees ess ee NGie a wena ey cinie 98 1,170,487 | 16 85 1,244,651 | 21 03 1,388,902 | 19 19 88 
tie We ob ed: hoe atheist gain Se pee ie IPH MID.|, - LC 1G 826,431 | 18 26 | 994,415 | 18 69° 86 _ 
POtalSey.ueheelectamnat ees 2,401,540 | 1618 | 2,731,683 | 20 51 __ 2,977,023 | 18 67_ 87). 
UR Sy Rata San Aie Renog eee | 332,518 | 14 65 363,193 | 15 94 581,495 | 19 43 75 
SS NITCOS Herat tel trcuelaiste BE elec 546,067 | 12 64 | 1,123,640 | 20 58 1,112,187 | 19 99 63 
BOE Mea ticity We tketiea Sune witha ____ 878,585 18 26 | 1,486,833 | 19 21 | 1,693,682 ; 19 80 | 67 
VINCI ESOS sere, Sulcrsuai iss 7e(tie los 1,062,155 | 16 35 12 1,157,383") 19 16 1,451,907 | 18 94 86 
COxtordige Meant ees Aas bh bes 560,506.15 -93 663,667 | 19 92 720,564 18 21 87 
cae te Neath ss Giat takers 252% 369,555 | 12 25 521,364 | 17 22 : 570,332 | 17 65 69 
Perea neh s Garlic ness <8 792,511 | 16 59 909,230 | 22 41 | 928,680 | 19 64 84 
Wen PEOM HUNG Ce atlees oe ss 410,358 | 16 16 513,847 | 19 35 572,044 | 19 07 85 
WATE OO Moonie thse tateibole es | 594,851 | 14 87 | 796,014 | 20 46 $13,503) 19) (eon 
uD Ebb Gey rh eta age Wel pM x ne ane ar 151,733 | 15 18 229,889 | 17 76_ 235,064 | 18 63 Sie. 
MEO GALS a ue oeeaie ee aie wee eas 3,941,719 | 15 55 4,791,334 | 19 72 | 5,292,094 1895 Eo re 
Tacoln yy Gay Meee tebetals tele F< 318,440 | 13 79 442,612 ; 2107 | 398,679 | 17 52 a 
Wrentiwor tlijc want iaelatn seo. 5 373,823 | 11 53 | 650,710 | 20 72 598,970 | 18 24 63 
PUAADOT te cere tate ete ee lates ove on b's 230,073 | 11 27 491,278 | 21 34 | ALG, T 97 | Ae 64 
DORA iin Bbieerias Ge bate eck aap S 391,383) » 13) 59 740,607 | 25 02 596,022 | 20 52 | 66 
PAs elc tri unnesonteee ac ovstest aes yo 8g 447,720 } 15 04 868,333 | 21 94 849,201.| 20 59 7 
OIGATIO NL cu ea pounce ois ih eae 79,7Ske Neo 17 202,949 | 20 46 251,833 | 20 99 75 
Pye lati Ws ee eae elas elk 0 es 50,547 | 17 08 | 50,261 | 19 04 66,396 | 19 74 87 
Northumberland. .........- .. 170,250 | 18 56 192,321 3 497188 199,695 | 20 35 91 
Prince Hdward:(. ise ssisee. 0) 19,225 4 15) 87> ipeNeSEREDD 17:28 | _—86, 938 | 14 47 Pa ea 
taverns ern mos .25/e > 2,080,192 | 13 61 |__ 3,671,951 | 21 26 8,415,531 | 19°28 71 
Lennox and Addington ...... 93,770 | 14 84 31,770 | 13 85 36,953 , 16 65 89 
MEPOUECUBON (ome y is eile Ve eine 12,960 | 14 35 39,470 | 17 22 41,282 | 17.87 80 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 53,337 | 15 33 83,798 | 16 53 109,460 | 17 36 88 
PT RL SUA vel b be chsh as ance vee = s/o 4,922) .16, 19 6,853 9 54 29,149°| 17:59 92 
SSE EIIO UE WMA IS te asiige eras vs eis a 4,593 | 14 72 6,284 | 12 77 15,959 | 17 12 86 
EN Pera it ys 0G Abs ean i A ee 2,426 | 11 28 6,743 | 16 06 13,358 | 15 51 73 
PRCAGOLE aR ih iiceeabr es ss BO? 1A. 75 763°| 14 67 L173 eee 123) 
Bicep Aten Re entle go! nih cohe 0.0% 230 | 17 69 731 9 37 4,620 | 17 05 104 
CaelGLO ee ee Mate in 6.45 eis 1,848 | 13 69 8,409 | 11 71 29,873 | 14 24 96. 
ORLEC WSU tnt MeL ete eiors of 8 3,542 | 12 88 3,596. |. 138 37 24,521 | 17 46 74 
Tne Or 29963 | 1461| 51,781 | 1748 | 68,162 | 1845 | _79 
SPOTAAS Tf akore sitet orotate ___ 186,950 | 14 81 ~ 240,198 _ 1b 63 | 374,510 ere 13 86 
Victoria rey ees casts mine tate oi 162,657 | 17 01 150,392 | 19 51 181,324 ; 18 35 ¥93 
Peterborough. Late eae ke ees 183,782 | 19 14 146,081 | 16 15 | 204,903 | 19 81 97 
Haliburton iene ake 839 | 11 34 311 9 13 | 1.153 | 14 06 | 81 
PA etitig etre mein ss os eel ears ee 127,057 | 19 28 107,968 | 14 78 152) 862 Eee 106 
A og 24 aa anaemia ae lI Kal Bens Te Re fag 18 36— Petes 752 | 16 80 540,242 | 18 83- 86 
Maiskokap ean ake yinemee We eal) (Se 1,416.4: 417-93 |, 849 | 15 44 (ik 
Pareyasouid |<! uiily Tani eae 14 67 fy 304 | 16 30 741 | 16 84 87 
Algoma Wie"... : 134 Ne basal 12 76 2, 690 | 16 30 | 6,631 | 22 18 58 
LI Rott (hc Ah Al RR Se RN et PU OL aE Re 118 A Tal RS SUA lo LO) 8,221 | 20 66 57 
TH ROVINGE. Sie ok. ras 13,300, ~ 13,300,361. 15 00 | 17,504,799 | 20 00 | 18,258,082 | 18 59 | 81 


























Yearly Average for 


































































































Notr.—The marketable values of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Pease, Hay and Wool are computed from 
the average Market Prices for the Province (Table v1) for the six months J uly-December in each year: 
Corn, Buckwheat, Beans and the Roots are based on the average prices for the three months Oct.-Dec. 
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VALUES—SPRING WHEAT. 


TABLE No. I[X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Spring Wheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 
1882-6; also the average value of produce per acre under crop and the per cent. ratios of this 
average in 1886 to that of the five years 1882-6, 



















































































Yearly Average for 
pene | pepo: the five vears 1882-6.| Per 
COUNTIES. | aloe Vv cent. 
alue Value 
Value per acre, Value. per acre. Value. per acre.; ratios. 
Sar gad, cps $ $ c. $ $c. 
ibegoe . 18,334 | 10 51 | 32,051 | 11 84 | 25,419 | 13 46 78 
xO joo. 44,901 | 12 99 70,658 | 12 54 37,362 | 13 61 95 
Be a. ce srs cig de v's ca» 34,866 | 19 39 63,212 | 11 33 29,662 | 12 63 82 
Sun lea Mi A eee 9,340 | 8 84 25,038 | 12 29 12,743 | 12°70 70 
EPICA... rea eke ss 25,718 8 90 59,447 | 10 98 38,608 | 12 57 71 
Ramet os pone uae Hen ok 14,822 | 9 ida 39,346 | 9 24 25,522 | 12 28 79 
Bpta laa es! Lester ee « - 147,981! 10 56.'-  289,752' | 41-31" 169,316 | 1289] 82 
ME TATLDEGUUNG denies TaN ace ke 6 ces 92,855 | 10 06 182,329 | 11 78 105,591 ; 13 00 vid 
reroieessace oh. ec i 192,062 | 8 84 275,053 6 63 BOG SOW ind en Ser 
LG Rae Hk Bneprad. Sch ea aaa 179,293 | 11 30 199,920 | 907 197,584 | 12 50 90 
A Wat EME eat fined gated a _ 464,210 | 9:91 | 657,302 | 8 82 | 601,496 | 12°28] 31 
AerOVet Line iss oss. 2's 403,767 | 10 53 362,964 | 7 03 673,210 | 13 29 We. 
Simeoe ...... 2 et ea |___ 503,130 | 13 94 /. 338,502, 763) 527,026 | 14.24 | 98 
Meee eto). ...|___ 906,897 | 1219 | __ 701,506 ;__7 81 | _1,200,736 | 718 6G, | 280 
Blac cle oxeeette sie tee cease 3 183,371 97 355,128 | 10 03 204,362 | 12 86 76 
Orford ne Cae basis d ees 137,259 9 96 213,254 | 9 39 187,013 | 14 24 70 
LEU cern ae a eae a 12,877 8 61 26,451 7 69 20,470 | 11 80 73 
[Pot 4 hn Ae Ee aa ibe Loe Olle 67 153,782 | 5 55 234,861 | 13 23 65 
PMellingtoniet. 2 ios cwe cs sek. | 208,045 | 10 66 204,376 | 6 50 342,811 | 13 34 80 
Reet OOM knee sles s - 53,714 | 971 83,636 | 7 00 98,372 | 13 30 73 
Meme Vin ny vers ie ia vines + 210.7160 wb le 82 165,331 | 7 42° 277,561 | 13 00 91 
hs ee os eee na Sa ___ 933,196 | 10 35 | 1,201,958 | 7 76 | 1,365,450 | 18 26° 78 
MC OMIMM Rr od ek eesti ss y aa.s 20,132 9 22 45,907 | 1011 | 35,554 | 18 04 ane 
Pee eOVer it cece sips boss 27,489 9 64 51,726 | 10 83 41,449 | 13 36 72 
Re, | ee ie 32,256 | 10 00 45,576 7 90 52,314 | 13 50 74 
P53, oo lh, (eG 116,596 | 10 82 148,523 | 10 27 218,864 | 15 56 70 
Pee ere 1 ahaa d yok ces 334,705 | 13 52 304,878 9 43 454,482 | 16 05 84 
Win (anialey be Se Sek Ais eer 708,429 | 15 35 467,293 | 8 72 799,051 } 16 03 96 
llhadieiiee 5 ae er 391,870 | 12 43 411,882 | 8 44 684,293 | 15 72 79 
Northumberland.............. 274,279 | 10 90 284,879 7 83 435,145 | 13 53 81 
Pripce Bdward. shakes ss | 63,316 | 10 77 91,416 | 7 79 95,916 | 12 26° 88 
ai Ri ei Oe a 1,969,072 | 12 a 1,852,080 | 8 72° | 2,817,068 = 19 | 85 
Lennox and Addington ...... 65,607 | 11 06 85,923 9 79 101,450! 1898 | 7 
Meontcnueeeet intnn sc eeck ss: 93,817 | 11 39 132,797 | 12 09 131,998 | 1454|] 78 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 185,718 | 12 67 226,710 | 15 82 218,395°|" 15),50-]} 11.82 
Dandastis te) ae. eee 93,882 | 15 81 99,290 | 16 84 81,496 | 17 17 92 
et hUTNELOY plane We 72,441 | 13 48 75,762 | 16 72 | 72,057 | 16 57 81 
(GION PATTY PLE Ueiniis f+ ee 120,901 | 13 54 182,572 |. 15:45 116,452 | 14 79 92 
pe cCOUU Inn Aenea cs coc e's 144,750 | 15 86 92,310 | 11 58 116,126 ho 14 So dae 
BESSA ee My a a ea 62,946 | 14 05 62,983 | 14 84 68119 th se 92 
Carleton eee ee os cas 258,405 | 12 22 325,258 | 14 15 347,967 | 15 09 81 
een ikaw ames Nt rn ass, es 298,458 | 12 09 347,671 | 13 25 400,184 | 15 82 76 
TSE Lea te tented htel aaa 163,809 | 11 40 210,468 | 12 72 212,820 | 14 75 77 
Oba Ra i5s Mee earths a 1,560,734 | 1270 | 1,791,744 | 13 65 | __ 1,867,017 | 15 22 83 
CLOLia ii. 4: asa seerenee, Petey: 335,876 | 12 12 284,605 7 83 517,234 | 14 26 85 
PeGhOrDOrough. ...: ves essence He 308,580 | 12 25 206,522 6 56 349,714 | 12 94 | 95 
Beiourtor.  cs.a hee ge. ado 12,658 | 11 92 12,729 9 81 14,300 | 10 89 | 109 
Hastings ....... Pe ING San 171,449 | 11 64 | ~ | 250,135 | 1118 274,826 | 15 06 we 
Bronte Fo onal hay cee 828,563 | 12 06 753,984 | 8 24 | 1,156,074 | 13 95. 86 
bok Ss a 13:107 a 1101 18,058 | 10 94 22,9382 | 1423} 77 
PONS. cesses ee nee os 13,690 | 11 39 | 26,638 | 14 77 28 816} 15 51 73 
JO) As Ar 63,501 ) 11 48 | 65,612 | 12 09 132,044 | 18 62 61 
ol, a 90,298 | 11 39 110,308 | 12 42.) - 183,792 |" 17 40 | 65 _ 
DEAE ROWENOE. 00 ro) ie! ts. 4. 6,900,961 | 11 95} 7,358,684 9 20 | 9,360,949 | 14 31 | 84 
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VALUES—BARLEY. 





TABLE No. X.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Barley in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; 
also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 
1886 to that of the five years 1882-6. 














































































































| 
Yearly Average for 
Hae | ae the five years 1882-6.| Per 
CouNTIES. | cent. - 
Value Value Value ; 
Walue. 'per acre. mane. per acre. Value. per acre.| ratios. 
Acard us er eaten Le) ea) ee 
$ $ c. $ $ C. | $ o- ¢. | 
HBSOXA Ce SaaS areaaice sts s © <t 41,317 | 14 28 34,585 | 15 32 | 33,679 | 15 05 95 
TROD G et emake c ei auind leis wis 'e she 72,786 | 14 69 63,570 | 15 98 87,308 | 15 48 | 95. 
POUR Uaioe stein crete tel as e. 61,287 | 15 14 57,538 | 16 24 70,080 | 15 86 95: 
INOPT OURS re erht ade: oth tetas oles \s 6 9.9/6 69,875 | 12 03 67,683 | 16 06 93,430 | 15 61 7 
bw EVEN NC 4 ye NSE A el a 177,008 | 12 34 192,866 | 15 89 195,721 | 12 93 95 
Wiellandiepe erst aorscien oe eas ols 38,421 | 10 97 59,503.) 13 90 56,845 | 13 54 Sit 
Dota leis teak stirs Sore ste 'eisle 460,694 | 12 96_ 475,745 | 15 64 | 537,063 | 14 28° 91 
Tama Dton ees. A dais bed os gents 186,645 | 15 29 201,579 | 16 83 212,340 | 14 65 104 
PRRVON ie oe eiars bist acs se the 314,883 | 14 50 272,996 | 15 56 410,629 | 16 27 89 
Bruce coe. 2 ok ee eee ee) 7 269,093 | 13 62. 226,336 | 15 48 285,255 ; 15 61 87 
WP otale (oak Bekeciatir ee 3%s 3's 770,621 | 14 36 700,911 | 15 88 908,224 | 15 66 92 
TOY Nout ami ae ces sone y <ahle se abaLs 316,193 | 12 51 290,547 | 13 44 358,134 | 14 72 85 
SIINCOG Unter yaa aime Men. | 5 oie 414,015 | 13 52 291,990 |. 14 63 419,603 | 15 57 93 
Potals Nowe lta b ites 5:6 ss 6 730,208 | 14 41 582,537 | 14 01 (77,737 |_ 15 17 89 
aN) Ba (Cal Cis, pa ree Ae 175,453 | 14 93 139,558 | 15 26 | 228,484 | 15 34 97 
DELO WR ries colvelnret. «2's 216,065 | 15 88 190,814 | 16 74 290,693 | 17 78 89 
| ESL a ale ANIM Ri i,t aaa 240,870 | 13 23 255,626 | 17 74 248,901 | 16 17 82 
DAS Or pee oe LOE ah a a 204,014 | 15 41 | 191,821 , 15 87 305,764 | 16 95 | 91 
NEIL SCOR oN ley on ccs «5 477,965 | 14 42 422,639 | 15 52 535,071 | 16 20 89 
WV GCL LOOM a oi aries ae shes 214,663 | 14 57 204,470 | 17 55 264,645 | 17 68 82 
sit yd) 8s)" AMS lta eg 178,530 | 13 69_ 151,051 | 15 77 |___ 154,106 ;_ 14 50 94 
PING HAUS reteset Gites areata 6 9 ate 1,707,560 | 14 51 1,555,979 | 16 29 2,027,664 | 16 45 | _-88 
TocOl Ps fe Pee eee iiereess 35,913 | 11 39 50,399 | 15 67 64,379 | 15 14 7 
Wentworth Pah owe c's » a0 oi LORS ge Lark 176,703 | 17 69 191,181 | 16 55 mah is 
TEEN URS ay ya aa Rey aE 169,461 | 12 15 154,849 | 17 26 196,661 | 16 12 75 
1B PAN eK. SN NA 437,076 ; 12 99 502,354 | 18 49 509,317 | 16 47 (ty 
BVNT Kc eh re meeGtUN teneo'e's, 2 bre 882,733 | 15 26 781,848 | 17 02 872,669 | 16 76 91 
PRU BATO RS erie erate ace lols cS 612,543 | 16 17 442,188 | 15 14 - 577,267 | 16 51 | 98 
DE ata Mausek Clete stelee sess 797,958 | 15 25 586,155 | 15 49 700,682 | 16 33 93 
Northumberland). cen... se. 564,911 | 11 69 575,924 | 15 02 614,446 | 14 04 83 
Prince Edwardr 0.3%. 6 351,345 | 10 11_ 439,469 | 12 05 481,939) | s" T1Si ie oe 
Totals sey wb eee es. vou 4,013,067 | 18 62 3,709,889 | 15 64 4,208,491 | 1540 | 88 
Lennox and Addington ....... 446,545 | 11 80 471,603 | 13 15 563,111 | 13 29 89 
MRGNLEN AG 2k svete ere ees is 165,803 | 12 35 234,753 | 14 48 279,837 | 14 63 84 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 138,354 | 13 46 121,542 | 14 90 | 168,956 | 14 81 91 
UIVECING ESR che AD UR Re ae RR 78,226 | 15 29 91.569 | 15 95 136,244 | -17 91 85 
BOUOTIM OIG NY occ ele (ate ss sine 23,971 | 14 16 30,819 , 15 46 | 41,502 | 16 53 |! 86. 
COME ALLY ieee wate ec cee 25,024 | 12 22 19,044 | 13 80 27,518 | 13 46 ik 
Prescoctemieites crite en eit asec 46,435 | 17 19 23,183 | 11 45 | 29,673 | 14 18 121 
Rese meee cere cca a 16,677 | 12 40 17,236.) 13°25 17,575 | 14 08 88 
Carleton mimes etait: fei 2 os 133,820 | 14 32 98,086 | 17 03 116,868 | 16 24 88 
Wenirew ram oye Cees ts: 19,757 | 14 56 16,831 | 14 66 17,491 | 15 81 92 
|OUR cote ive tae od os 38,426 | 13 91 eit Scie nh is 38,683 | 16 28 | 85 
ED OG ALS Ae sivas arate Hite Ae ore eka 1,133,038 | 12 89 1,168,370 | 14 22 1,437,458 | 14 51 89 
Wa etOriann ath sauiuiacmcdiets-<! saute 439,741 | 12 89 348,916 | 14 03 405,873 | 14 53 89 
Peterborough yeh pian cas 200,988 | 12 97 152;218 |» 13.16 202,186 | 14 96 87 
Pia liburbGu te tera wane ace cee et 3,095 | 12 63 4,664 | 13 80 | _ 4,004 | 14 25 89 
PRA SbIN Ss win sei kiatida um cle waters 522,317 | 13 10° 399,502 | 14 25_ 598,970 | 14 32° 91 
WOtale jee 2. Sl, ae sete eee te 1,166,141 12 99 905,300 ; 13° 97 | 1,211,033 | 14 49 90 
NE ISICO Kia ei se oeyctre din tayo 7,097 | 10 62 7,412 | 11 32 Bar leet S174 87 
Pareyemoundia! teil: cence eae 12,984 ; 12 65 10,226, 13 11 10,114 | 13 56 93, 
Id STG ese 5 soce fe oesial wants oe 8,389 | 11 80° LO 17h td is S000, | 14 47 sees 
TOURIG eee visro web eh ote on csiets 28,470 | 11 84 27,809 | 13 21 25,366 | 13 44 | 88 
THE: “PROVINCE. pnb 5 \o1s'- ohare 10,009,799 | 13 60 9,126,540 | 15 27 | 11,133,036 | 15 29 89 
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VALUES—OATS. 


TABLE No. XJ.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Oats in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also 


the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to 
that of the five years 1882-6. 


























































































































rm Yearly Average for 
eg 1886. i five years 1882-6.| Per 
CouNTIES. | t 
Value Value | Mataiei i eon 
Value. per acre. Value. per acre Value. per acre.} ratios. 
$ $c. $ | $ ¢. $ $ ec. 
Ue) aa ee) ae Be Nghe (ses 401,251 ; 138 91 302,183. 12°51 365,692 | 13 75 101 
CON ce ec 455,163.01), 1396 428,208 | 138 01 459,612 | 14 76 95 
Bigin... 2... Ee vit valet eee} 412,214 | 13 56 379,991 | 12 05 437,049 | 14.13 96 
[ho Gh hfe ba MAI 253,055.| 10 45 312,618 | 11 81 328,913) 112 83 81 
PETIA. |) 5 so Se urges cscs 227,839 | 10 73 252,702 |. 1h’ 63 258.980 | 12 41 86 
“oo at een ee 1877876 | 1095 | 176,388 | 1024| 212,511! 1176 | 98 
BROUAIBE yen oye vetenahare sas ss ¢ 1,937,898 | 12 54 | 1,902,090 | 12 03 | 2,062,757 | 13 46— 93 
MRAATVOUGIN RS oe SWuiAL wet alan cs 462,064 ; 12 45 464,267 | 12 16 485,164 | 13 40] . 93 
MAERUA iG ooeiy- cue Sete atte ie «a 866,569 | 11 82 829,384 | 11 87 940,797 | 1358 | 87 
EUMCOCAS , Wslerare.. she cite Sante es she ace ____ 648,403 | 10 99 643,231 | 11 64 669,950 | 12 57_ 87 
Otals er hans wy Sh nadie as 30's _1,977,036 |_ 11 67 |__ 1,936,882 |_11 86 | 2,095,911 | 13 20. hss 
UEC VR erase ey ae sie sceievomle «oF 3 919,073 | 10 55 788,073 | 10 34 936,389) 1) (TNF ae 
DHMCOCM Emer ehy 2). sla de BiG s «9 827,050 | 12 16 ol) iene aa, 728,003 | 12 74_ 95 
PROC sr mentre «Sc cresatt os 3 __ 1,746,123 | 11 25- __ 1,398,245 10 39, 1,664,392 | 12 41° ee OL 
EMAC OS ONE Awa tse A iheie is ose 3» 864,097 | 12 57 | 809,841 | 11 89 949/203") 214, 990u\ Gere 
OOr Gt ae tae Abs) s\s sisleevh swe y's 661,383 | 12 92 603,256 | 12°13 705,771 | 14 56 89 
atti Mcrae sf tets scare ¢ « a 186,704 | 11 02 213,456 | 11 48 245,457 | 14 07 78 
PROBL IM ees te haleia nae do,tieve sous 0 6 715 231) ei 131 20 617,866 | 12 39 747,769 | 14 88 89 
GHA SLOMAN cot itaisies oe e 9 827,971 | 11 84 (62,066 lou Ly 7 832,154 | 13 49 88 
NMAC ON OOF car irets clcsacc' ig oe so 383,627 | 11 22 415,802 | 12 34 454,134 | 14 08 80 
LSTA PTig Re Ce Oo 340,869 | 11 69. 311,373; in 4093 316,304 | 12 43 94 
LOU B LAR rite wisi e ids a= ee 6 3,979,882 | 12 27— __ 3,734,160 | 12 00 | | 4,248,792 | 14 05 KER ST 
angelina ove sts Lie ey 163,135 | 10 02 207,581 | 11 81 OO) D149) 85 hi meee 
MONE WULCOS tine Oe sidie2 aso S13; 016i Ele 26 334,234 | 12 67 392,367 | 14 30 79 
AEC OTE Mtere foils A ea avese sooo 186,781 10 29 217,220 12 40 235, 282 13 47 76 
en ius 6 Cae Re Re ee 295,316 | 10 88 351,654 | 12 58 362,850 |) .13 91 78 
“COTES ch INR ARS 817,392 |. 13 09 720,090 | 12 02 857,561 | 14 89 88 
NEAT VOMS REE Ete heisiciad pole oo 58% 665,401 | 13 55 517,461 | 11 038 614,921 | 13 78 98 
LLIGET eee a = 425,856 ; 12 45 347,595 ; 10,88 438,354 | 13 72 91 
Northumberland..... ........ Sh ,1350 ye’ 9: 93 288,341 9 74 324,102 | 11 74 85 
PeincerWOWard se oo. hci ies 150,064 9 69 115,047 8 52) 187,935 | 10 23 95 
“OURS VaR BE Co 3,328,096 | 11 81 3,099,223 | 11 42 | __ 8,584,586 | 13 61 Lay NN SY. 
Lennox and Addington ....... 228,350 O 055i fu, 238,642: 1" 10st 236,046 TE O81 Sh 
Miromtenacariane «ct esos ok aso 263,876 9 44 248,966 | 10 08 294,093 | 11 52 82 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 717,431 10 64 682,160 | 10 99 737,848 | 12 11 88 
LORS 4. Ue, Coe ee eer 401,293 | 12 80 387,284 | 13 20 381,514 | 13 69 93 
ESE OUELOTRC DIET eo ch siaes bore nj ss 316,967 | 12 48 259,215.) 10°47 316,444 | 13 01 96 
GlONGUTEVE Bei deaus sine 30 55 315,041 | 10 19 375,037). 12-31 369,094 | 12-51 | 81 
PVESCObT ere Nate costo 6i6 o's ter eet 324,987 | 12 02 253,790 9 41 274,583 | 1104 109 
ASSOLE cotati ey Ml Ne tues ers we sg 217,819 | 10 84 177,889 | 9 31 209,346 | 11 95) 91 
GaxlouOwr.: etic ate oe ies 6 eel 661,280 | 10 42 623;320.) 1029h 743,699 | 13 49 ie 
PR ODLEO Whi Maar ee OR eee yn S's «0 469,125 | 10 98 404,937 | 10 22 464,729 | 12 56 | 87 
Raniarlc tow an aaberie seiapen 6 5 0 G9 (Sie WO 13) hae 406,563 | 1078 | 422,944 | 12 (G3) eee sOe 
Totals sare. sestithetis.s a 4,325,903 | LOL Go 4,052,803 | 1080] 4,450,340 | 12 47 87 
I CLOTIAs ....2 ay piel std ae AE > cca 442-188 a0 11. 57 363,075 9 60 424,417 12 26 94 
Peterborough ..... PAN o hace at 326,156 | 10 72 304,270 9 94 334,795 12 24 88 
PEA TOUMEGOUW gis slarets Seas whe 55,776 | 11 20 38,248 8 92 ' 45,993 | 10 22 110 
ARINC RH... sels cle A ed aA 478,351 | 10 60 412,755 | 10 18 459,451 |. 11.42) 98 
PGi aes... cag 2 eagn ae at 1,302,471 | 10 97 1,118,348 9 87 | . 1,264,656 | 11 85 | 93 
LS) a a ae AL 88,885 9 64 66,145 8 32 85,146 | 11 O01 88 
Te AOU, cos rps wiles owe 41,622 11 08 57,467 10 92 49,409 Lot 95 
SA OTEA MME US! s: 5 oie 20s. dlels laa «eters 45,579 | 10 99 | _ 32,006 9 03— 43,319 | 12 72 | 86 
PEGASO cc c.a/h n0 oS diol ailsta's 176,086 | 10 28 155,618 | 9 29 | . 177,874. | 11 55 IS, 89 


Hw PROVINOH....) n.+ce. ++. 18,772,995 | 11 57 | 17,397,369 | 11 27 | 19,544,308 | 13 Mt | 88 
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VALUES—RYE. 


TABLE No, XII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Rye in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to that 


of the five years§1882-6. 
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1886. 1885. the five years 1882-6.) Per 
CouNTIES. a a) Bt cent. 
{ Value. alue. alue per . 
Value. Ter ecro! Value per ner Value we te ratios. 
$ $ c¢ Bo hae yee Pinel, e ‘ 
MESSER NSM ite ete more ec cis og 7,178 10 81 16,035 1173 9,759 12 12 89 
BES) GNI SG WA a 5,207 9 62 9,025 16 56 6,671 13 42 72 
LOY Fo aT hc NO aR A ee 8,701 9 08 9,224 7 52 12,182 10 36 88 
INOriOL ee Goes oi 43,171 7 23 53,832 8 39 64,504 Oy, 79 
Pi alo imtandine wets sie. 2,245 8 22 | 3,068 8 97 11,881 10 81 | 76 
WV OAM OUr ants. edits cia. sa.a ei b;401 10 86 11,170 10 30 | 7, 4027 iO OL 103 
8 As re Aaa ae | 71,953 | 8:08 102,354 9 32 | 112,399 9 93 e174 
WAT GOT es to Gren Rueiteset yr iny 408 8 87 2,373 9 57 2,147, 9 76 91 
Te RCo (A PUA a CR tl A 3,727 15 66 1,118 § 28 3,205 11713 141 
PERI Cree eG sch att b.. Meanurs nie | 2,349 7 83 980_ 13 80 3,861 998 | 78 
AROSE HS Sophie eal ALES Rat ei an vue 0404 11 10 4,471 9 85 9,213 _ 10 29° 108 
Ok aA COs STEAD bea | 1,462 10 44 3,875 12 42 6,266 |'> > 108801) Prova 
incon sa Mn ta tay Lust 8,835 814) 12,8841 11 04’ 28,801 | . 12/071) 67) 
OUR ISS ey ia ake tes Wat ise 10,297 8 41 16,759 11 33 “ 35,067 11 82 ; 71 
MIT lesex me are ila? 1,789 10 05 3,853 11 04 4,602 10 88 92 
URC ec MAE dell IB UAL ont one 6,368 10 61 5,837 8 28 10,488 9 07 117 
Fe 71 Y AUN SRO OB 1310) 400 Pay Ra Re 3,372 7 93 5,703 7 87 7,388 9 03 88 
OTE sone Wiehe teee ce, CAL! Oh 1,284 10 44 1,755 11 04 2,265 10 02 104 
Wellington.......: AN atl A 3,379 be 4,662 8 28 9,480 11 22 87 
NWVEIEOLIOO eMue in ois ober na. 2h, 2,970 9 22 4,353 9 57 6,462 10 92 90 
Deteria rani esa net LS". 7,647 13 05 2, 489 5 52 10,528 | 11 20 127 
DERG A erymey es ETI Ce __ 26,809 10 38 28,652 8 34 51,213 10 24 101K 
Lecce) bey ily gira oh tale aaa eae 2,645 | 9 08 2,227 10 17 5,749 9 76 93 
Wentworth eit gen oe 1,974 8 09 2,042 9 54 11,036 11 30 72 
VS Les (ev MB COR 29 54s A de 1,715 | 8 09 444 9 66 5, 987 10 83 75 
Bofors 4,416 10 44 5,902 9 66 22,949 12 94 81 
Ort rune Ha es od 4,953 8 05 6,112 8 83 21,072 9 87 82 
ES Xe SLR IUNA SA At Alene ON Vie 11,074 7 41 13,244 8 48 38,572 IMA 66 
Durem ere ky sy os 29,630 7 95 17,548 6 97 54,918 | 9 67 82 
Northumberland 3900!) 0))20: 3. 52,804 7,06 63,866 TOG 106,338 8 77 86 
Prince award tusks a oe. 56, 312 ff 65,133 | 9 06 83,247 8 51 84 
BCS CES 0 teak MA 165,523 7 57 | 176,518 8 38 | 349,868 944| 80 
Lennox and Addington ....... 29, 887 8 28 29,275 7 68 57,820 9 39 | 88 
MGOULONACH steely aia ta vet ce ae 5,916 | 8 1 23,468 Io 48,937 10 75 76 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 19,1938 8 35 35,427 9 03 101,335 11 38 | 73 
dD VI CX0 ERO Oa 8G an 10,556 maa 7 15,801 10 76 26,767 15 14 74 
SCOMIMONL Aenea or Nee eo 2,629 P70 2,048 5 52 8,218 13 23 96 
GION SOIT Wha rte a aes cit le ¢ 172 7 82 22 11 04 878 Hb: 8 Bit 7 
ETESCOLE EE reeks alee tot ae « 2,757 10 21 2,661 11 04 4,029 pn Mt 92 
TP ISCOLLmien ene nome ce tae) ela, Seah e mene | 1,005 11 04}. = 3,968 12,520). seat 
Carletonik meen Seah eke. 6 os, 29, 992 9 87 41,595 9 30 86,316 11 18 88 
Rentrew Vl eu mace eee anaes 54,391 107 65,081 10 68 94,531 12 64 88 
BUA AT AREA PLAS ARNIS ye 18,544 8 67 30, 156 11 41 | 78,096 12: 39 70 
Totals yo eRe a tse ae Aiea 174,037 9 58 246,539 9 66 | 510,895 11 54 83 
VGCUOTia Lit ae lb. 2 ci alenegraion 5,649 Tol 6,855 | 8 93 13,370 10 07 73 
Peverborough:) Aur. hy eae 26,619 8 70 22,083 | 8 93 37,478 10 11 86 
iadiourton ys Hee ees 152 7 68 1,487 7 9 3,213 11 00 70 
Piastine's hee ohh cts nae 82,464, 8 42 | 90,837 8 00 165, 120 Fy pO 881 8b 
MOUANB cn ots anew he ee .| 115,884 8 41 121,262 8 21 P19 1S 95.) 85 
Mis kOlra chan ioete a 4s ba hb ae ee 3,204 9 40 2,631 8 63 5,734 12 “52. 75 
Parr vsound sis Coke Ghee VASES, 11 48 2,211 | 9 83 6,315 13 18 87 
Abeoma tee stat ba Oia neta! 603 7 83 474 | 9 11 1,092 | _—*:10 81 2h) 
POLAIS Mea sakes UE UCD «eek 6,586 9 98 5,316 9:13 18,141 12 66 : io 
DHE PROVINOM ates. ashe oes Cert 577,573 8 52 | 701,871 8 96 | 1,300,977 10 44 82 
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VALUES—PEASE. 


TABLE No. XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 


of Pease in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 1882-6 ; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to that 
of the five years 1882-6. 





Yearly Average for 
























































































































































1886. 1885. the five years 1882-6.| Per 
COUNTIES, ve } | cent. 
2 alue per Value per Value per . 
Value. mate Value. ees Value. acre. | ratios 
$ go Wi is | et et eg ae 
GoW TES 6 a 43,246 9 83 39,325 | 10 49 42,650 | 12 17 | 81 
Wome et J. ctde es 156,611 1216 | 184,355 12 59 97,438 12 96 | 94 
SI ok i ae 195,531 12 41 163,852 12 96 126,310 12 54 | gg 
Norfolk 3 Sete Dre nee e 192,728 11 49 186,319 11 60 | 164,217 13 31 86 
Haldimand ........... 208,036 11 64 140,978 11 37 149,824 12 07 96 
Welland . ; 39, 636 9 74 47,883 10 03 | 38,694 10-76 91 
CRORES Ss gener are aaa | 835,788 LL GD. bp G2, 12 he soe, 82 619,183) 1) 012/52 93 
MPMIAG OUT! iat 20 Seba ee asd 157,714 12 78 125,847 13 10) 95,095 12 73 100 
SR EOR oe aK 5A) TS es. js 433, 838 12 69 458,709 14 82 408, 191 14 25 89 
PSNR otal cae eis fet ares ASAVS TDs > © « 498,498 | 12 50 | 518,174 14 29 522, 872 14 90 Caen 
POtals te amas. Yke nt «|. 1,090,050 12 61 | 1,097,730 | _—14 36 1,026,158 14 41 88 _ 
ReMi eta tg, WEAR 4 Hicns uvenel @»: os 560,219 12 03 | 554,624 12 85 616,196 | 1418 85 
SIC OG 1 PRM Ley 5 osc og OSS | 426,315_ 12 45 390, 382 12 32 | 437, 309 14 46 oe eeu 
otal dose cece cotesee. « 986,534] 12 21 | 945,006 12 63 | 1,053,505 [14 1429) 85 
DEVO GUCEOXE estan. leeds <6 313,747 12 27 | 267,698 12 39 220,990 12 27 100 
CONTRI Ni trhs Calcot s Shea's 2 240,081 13:01 223,995 14 08 187,344 | 14 24 91 
YORE Eee Ree Re ee es 110,339 11 05 118,947 12 61 108,970 13 11 84 
Lo Rh De AU 54 nee 331,584 14 384 | 325,940 15 12 302,915 14 71 97 
WNC melon sane VN eb ce. 510,266 13 32 | 519,932 13 98 | 520,084 o14 72 90 
WCE LOR g- Ceo aa a ae a 192, 571 12 45 211,492 14 84 193,506 14 95 83 
SOR IINE Pei ie oes foa'a Rie > « 133, 676 12.79 | 144,222 12 68 | 141,776 1S eons 
PR ORIG OR coer urd heated os « 1,832,264 | 12 96 | 1,812,226 13 80 | 1,675,585 T4060 98 
PN COlTe ta, Ok ee a5 Pee 55,056 10 57 54,449 10.99 51,510 12 25 86 
WVOGiWOrtI ne a: . 2 laodel. 6 129,862 11 68 139,960 13 37 124,495 13 45 87 
PeaOne reas ft eels bee hos 3 130,591 12 14 145,671 12 59 145,985 14 83 | 82 
Pee WR eae Oe oa 157,576 11 50 181,177 12 61 168,032 13 76 84 
NUCH Qi Ba 365,371 12 31 351,886 | 12 42 364,839 14 21 87 
TAOS hes Shichi Suiwle dos + 387,522 13 02 | 304,394 12 56 | 342,925 13 92 94 
VENT s aise vist ential cc ave 272,178 12 50 | 235,695 | 11 98 | 288,589 13 56 92 
Northamberland...3:).4..4...!. 232, 839 113 198, 971 10 34 234,543 11 98 93 
Jyeneeel awards: Ly. bik oa... 191,932 10 89 153, O47 14 40 | 104,949) 12 19 So). 
POLIS NeS re oc SeSbuns ieiapete, 6 chs (1,922,927 | 11 99 | 1,765,750 12 30 | 1,825,867 13 50 0 | 89 
Lennox and Addington ....... 110,441 11 25 109,909 11 24 111,469 12 86 87 
Pomtonag aerate cere 6 9ie  o'es 123,740 9 82 119,541 10 71 146,524 12 45 79 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 65, 492 10 89 71,855 11 73 83,112 12 99 84 
DOIN Aen seme at core sruty as 0s 17,158 12 26 20,379 10 52 25,968 14 58 84 
PSDOERUROTLU Na eit Cais hile c's 4 sie « 27,609 10 73 29,508 10 83 38,724 13 60 | 79 
MG lengpuruyaicm et awiies seit, «bos 58,017 | 9 34 72,268 10 32 77,937 11 52 81 
Ereséothes peewee ake tak ds. 84,185 10 85 94,106 8 04 | 107,633 9 82 | 110 
Riusselineeemerectenc : ai... 34,051 917 40, 964 10 25 58,696 1294; 71 
Carleton ca sche mere else ® eas 152,123 10 86 154, 162 11 68 | 187,329 13 81 (gs) 
MONILOW, Wasa eeracei ates avin 231,199 10 02 239, 791 | 10 82 | 274,797 13 17 | 76 
MSAD: it he et eater ecatr a) 135, 798 3 10 89 | __ 177, 309 | 14 87 171,289 L517 72 
MOtalac saite rane tai ie ole 1,039,813 lO Ae 1,129,792 11 11 | 1,283,478 1200 sty 
NMOL OTIS. © 00 Ys Leach ROR ee alee: | 201,281 11 87 184,206 11 34 208, 674 13 40 89 
Meter borough... .:"..55.. eee sae 190,621 11 18 186, 298 Disk 197,425 13120 85 
BAM ORITCON. oo. si ta tome aces 17,359 11 18 15,145 9 47 18,955 12:57 89 
Mer eR eae. 4. sass. ai oes gates pn 24 OD pL 82, LT9,828 0) eet 10, 210,323 11 96 99 _ 
WARS yo in 230) dine dale OK 651,332 | 11 62 565,477 11:20 |} 635,377 12 80 | 91 
SE 6g 's's 3 Palate oes 33,074 12 04 32,471 11 31 34,387 13. 23 91 
ANE VSS OUIICG «Ale civicps 7a che sans 11,496 10 15 15,563 11 54 17,021 | 13 18 Ls 
BAUER on en 35,726 | _ 990} 46,864: 14 50/ 50,061 SOREN Ne 
ANOVAUS\. Soe 80,296 10 72 94,898 | 12 73 101,469 14 45 74 
PERE Ey OV EMO hin igis'a:->hh- bee + 's 8,439, 004 11 99 | 8,123,591 | 12 57 | 8,220,572 13/09 88 
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VALU ES— 


WHEAT to PEASE. 





TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the aggregate marketable 
value of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye and Pease in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly 
average for the five years 1882- 6; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per 


cent, rdtios of this average in 1886 to that of the five years 1882-6. 








Yearly Average for 















































































































































1886. 1885. the five years 1882-6.| Per 
CounTIES. Value a Value | Value | cent. 
Value. per alue. per Value per . 
acre. acre acre. | Bauioe. 
$ ic, $ $c. $ ch 
ESO Xi Rte Shuerere et OMe ce Cela 1,035,489 | 14 65 1,032,259 | 15 57! 1,064,884 | 15 67 & 93 
SWRA Aid oy Re Crass 1,758,330 | 14 90 1,958, 21.20 FE 1,810,063 | 16 55 90 
aT a ate nt woh otitis were ae 5 5 1,430,431 | 14 76 1,395,636 | 14 92 1,510,014 | 16 03 92 
INGriOlK {Oahu coke Can. 5s 967,438 | 10 92 1,268,885, | 14 46 1,225,342 | 14 34 76 
Haldimand tye cose. fe. 1,034,171 |. 11 33 1,297;089 | 15 47 1,165,181 | 13 59 83 
Welland tii ih elo ass 35 613,877 | 12 40 | 708,210 | 13 26 681,963 | 13 17. 94 
CLAYS ce Ec A NRO eas tg a a m6 __ 6,839, 736 | 18 28 Hi? 655,291 | 15 36 7,457, 447 415,03 Sone 
Waaitonne vir eee els bores 1,375,964 | 13 33 1,636,996 1°15 71 1,494,043 | 14 89 90 
ESPON Mire oe ats ata ie oie 2,981,566 | 13 52 3,081,911 | 14 06 3. 450, 045 | 15 62 87 
1 BY CSS et rey ae Da 1 __ 2,302,411 | _ 12 96 __ 2,410,072 13 92 2. ,§73,937__ | 15 19 85 
Totaisty 2 cater is cies © | 6,709, 941 _ 18 28 7,128,979 | 14_ 36 cs 7,618, ( 025° | 15 32 Bsn. 
GREY URC Meee tai d ch apDOdy eDaily (Ake OL 2,363,276 | 1096 | 3,171,690 sr 82 
EI COO Memes cUunee cen Gira sso 2,725,412 | 12 87 | 2,767,660 | 13 17 | 3, 253, 429 | 15 54 | - (83 
OGAG ae cae ee Beli «Pees __ 5,258,644 i) 22, 18 5,130,936 | 12.05 | 6,425,119 SAG ieee 
ELA GIESO XE EIR yc ie abeialereiee «oss | 2,600,612 | 13 69 2,733,401 | 14 02 3,052,548 | 15 89 86 
Gordy, rear ict ea oes ay Hie L821, Eile 7 2 1,900,823 | 14 21 2,101,873 | 15 94 86 
LBS YUBA nit ofthis RE SEAS A arte | 923,717 | 11 96 1,141,547 14 84 1,201,518 | 15 81 76 
Perch nen c triaaey o.. 3 2,169,838 | 14 32 2,200,394 | 14 47 2,522,254 } 16 34 88. 
BVMIGLLIT O LOM Hats aise th Baeies Ge ss 5 2,437,984 | 13 06 | 2,428,022 | 12 91 2,811,644 | 15 07 | 87 
WVACOTIOD Mobos oar aes hoe 1,442,396 | 13 08 L715, 767.4 O47 1,830,622 | 16 75 7& 
AD ALT CRATE es etree a hes os 5 __ 1,025,171 | 12 62 | 1,004,355 _ 12-14 1,135,339 | 18 88 91 
4 Wort: 0 Ua eae Sa eas 12,421,430 | 13 36 | 18,124,309 | 13 Gece 14,655,798 | 15 73° 85 
PAP OOL Wy Nertat cnc leus eeteians © «5 595,321 | 11. 86 803,175 4) 15.59 777,085 | 15.02 7. 
NWVieHeWOLU Sirhedc aailaod iss ee 4 1,007,291 | 11 54 1,355,375 | 16 28 1,359,448 | 15 96 72 
THA LEGTI ee re aaa, oes elas 5 750,877 | 11 26 1,055,038 | 15 77 1,054,026 | 15 62 7 
Leora RAPA Uk 290, RRR Dee oc 1,402,363 ! 12 25 1,980,2) (Ol paeeo L 1,878,034 | 16-46 74 
PYGOT Omer eee bad ly 2,852,874 | 13 91 3,033,147 | 14 67 3,419,824 | 16 52 84 
CORUATIO SA AMAR eee eae es 2,463,700 | 14 54 1,947,529 | 11 77 2,624,569 | 15 48 94 
Parr tay FAM yee RAS Sete ck 1,968,039 | 13 43 1,649,186 | 11 50 2.233, 282) 15 Oba 89. 
Northumberland: ii.8000.5 5. 1,606,218 | 11 33 1,604,302 | 11 35 1,914,269 | 13 20 86 
EPTIN CO VM VLE eine et Pad 6.4 | 832,194 | 10 05° 897,492 | 1102} 940,924 | 11 36 re, 88 
MDOGAIS Pie crh Srae rte <2 13,478,877 | 12 66 | 14,275,411 | 13 54 | 16,201,411 15 12 | 84 
Lennox and Addington ....... 904,600 | 10 93 962,122 | 11 50 | 1,106,849 | 12 64 86 
HOULCDACT EAR Gotti ieee ceed 666,112 | 10 43 798,995 | 11 78 942,671 | 138 03 80 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 1,179,525 | 11°32 1,221,492 | 12 25 | 1,419,066 | 13 14 | 86 
TBE S WAR FORSYL: ul -08 so aman a a | 606,037 | 13 45 CEA BE AF Piya es i 681,138 | 15 00 90: 
SSEOLIMON Lam ues, heh eiicals eas 6 448,210 | 12 61 403,636 | 11 58 492, 904 | 13 85 91 
EL PEG Coa} 79 >) UR 9a a a 521,581 71 10 79 605,686 | 12 55 605, 237 | 12 84 | 84 
HEF SEIU Ri ok de Bek AE a 603,173 | 12 86 466,813 9 53 533, 217 | LEAT eee 
FAIBSOU MERU eh cld Cioce« +. Sy Soli lou eli oo 300,808 | 10 44 362,317 | 12 78 . 88 
@arlators tite mrt ke ales ob 1,237,468 | 11 14 1,250,830 | 12 00 L: 512, 052 | 13 90 80 
CDI TOW aren eileosel wee 1,076,472 | 11 09 1,077,907 11 28 1 276, 253 | 13°70 81 
TIANA A eee tM eS Gre coats 795,574 | 10 73_ af 919,981 | 12 37 991,994 225991, 998; lees 1SIGF ee 
Ot IS ayant eeneise or ai | __ 8,370,475 | 11 11 33 __ 8,629,446 | SLL 80,1079, 928 ~_ 9,923,698. 698 | 13 33° 85 
NACLOLIAL ANE Nese Se Ee rCL f 1,587,392 | 12 47 | 1,338,049.| 10 81 1,750,892 392 | 13 94 89 
Reterborou giv. aie ration. ot 1,236,746 Ca aie tl Oka e 10 OL f 396, 501 | 13 69 90 
Habburton gis. eee eee & 90,879 | 11 27 72,077, 1 938 87,618 | 1098] 108 
Piastings nt o.com ee 1,623,709 | 11 89 1,441,025 | 11 46 1,861,552 ie 13 02 91 
Dotals sce eee 4,538,726 | 12 17 3,869,123 | 10 78 5,026,563 ~ 13 46 90 
KOK ales in. cleats Geto ien | 146,007 | 10 26 128,133 9 48 155,765 | 11 98 86 
Parrys mound Va ween rhs yeas 82,615 | 11 22 113,409 ' 11 94 112,416 | 12 96 | 87 
BMT gas nav 5 Vales hae ab as Sete ph) 154,232 | 10 93 157,817 | 12 06_ 241,682 | 16 53 66 
TDGtAIa eee iky a cee 382,854 | 10 72 399,359 | 11 06 509,863 | 14 05 76 
THE PROVENGH cet ae toes 58,000, 683 12 63 | 60,212,854 ! 13 26 | 67,817,924 | 14 79 85 
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VALUES—CORN. 


TABLE No. XV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Corn in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to 
that of the two years 1885-6. 





























1886. 
| Value 
Value. per | 
acre | 
$ Duc 
647,786 | 20 70 
532.244 | 20 05 
984,874 | 21 62 | 
262,952 | 20 O1 
22,490 | 20 06 
94,496 | 18 91 
| 1,844,842 | 20 44 | 
103,165 | 17 93 | 
22,039 | 21 73 | 
8521 | 19 32 
133,725 | 18 55 
6,143 | 16 56 
12,109 | 15 87 
18,252 | 16 10 
179,138 | 18 48 
128,483 | 18 32 
76,314 | 19 89 
8.887 | 19 32 
4,703 | 16 56 
15,363 | 21 16 
530 | 16 56 
413,418 | 18 75 
93,500 | 17 77 
57,589 | 18 47 
9,031 | 11 04 
6,193 | 17 25 
16,200 | 17 94 
35,046 | 17 48 
20,658 | 16 25 
44,057 | 14 77 
33,521 | 12 42° 
315,795 | 16 26 
91,579 | 15 55 | 
15,527 | 13 25 
62,263 | 18 00 
93,771 | 17 94 
12,354 | 16 56 
6,124 | 19 32 
19,927 | 14 90 
4,413 | 18 86 
10,603 | 10 49 
5,081 | 19 32 
12,038 | 12 97 
193,680 |- 15 90 
5,560 | 23 46 
2.926 | 18 40 
1,007 | 13 79 
50,769 | 14 26. 
60,262 | 14 96 
L711 | 10 69 | 
469 | 13.79 | 
11 | 13 88 
9,291 | 11 34 
| 2,982,265 | 19 06 




















1885. 
Value Value 
Value per Value. per 
acre, acre, 
$ $ oc. $ $ ¢. 
642,183 | 20 03 644,985 | 20 36 
491,745 | 18 63 511,994 | 19 34 
296,084 | 20 65 290,479 | 21 11 
232, 832 | 19 02 247,892 | 19 53 
19,599 | 17 36 21,045 | 18 71 
97,021 |_17 56 | __95,758 |_ 18 20 
1,779,464 | 19 41 | 7,812,153 | 
115,306 | 18 11 109,236 | 18 02 
29,074 | 22 79 25,556 | 22 32 
9,171 | 18 83 8,846 | 19 06 
7 SSL5S/501, | 718. 88) 143,638 | 18 73 
4,302 | 16 74 5,222 | 16 63 
_ 872 | 18 9 | 10,491 | 14 99 
eee Mey | 15,713 | 15 50 
179,280 | 19 56 179,209 | 19 00 
127,471 | 1813 127,977 | 18 28 
74,155 | 19 18 | 75,234 | 19 54 
8,964 | 19 53 8,926 | 19 40 
7,324 | 19 53 6,014 | 18 28 
15,341 | 15 00 15,352 | 17 55 
6 is 1,808 19 Da A OEE Le Or gone 
413,844 | 18 83 413,631 | 18 79 
110,819 | 1906] 102,160} 18 45 
77,379 | 20 09 7,484 | 19 36 
12,712 2 15 81 10,871 | 13 40 
5,195 | 19 53 5,694 | 18 25 
22,521 | 22 32 19,360 | 20 25 
21,926 | 11 16 28,136 | 14 41 
18,774 | 11 90 19,716 | 13 85 
36,162 | 10 32 40,110 | 12 37 
48,125 | 9 35. 40,823 | 10 40 
862,918 | 14.78 | 334,854 | 15 45° 
98,143 | 15 35 24,861 | 15 43 
97,667 | 15 35 21,597 | 14 51 
56,453 | 12 95 59,358 | 15 18 
19,251 | 13 95 21,511 | 15 90 
18,448 | 16 74 15,401 | 16 67 
9,221 | 13 95 | 7,672 | 15 69 
18.904 | 13 72, 19,416 | 14 30 
4542 | 11 16 |  ga77 | 13 99 
91,563 | 18 83 16,083 | 14 92 
5,279 | 11 16 | 5,180 | 14 08 
12,845 | 11 16 12,442 | 11 97 
292,316 | 1416 | 207,998 | 14 92 
6,278 | 13 95 5,919 | 17 26 
7,690 | 14 65 5,308 | 15 52 
1,827 | 13 95 1,417 | 13 89 
142 BAPE 10,23 1 46,742 | 12 08° 
58,509 | 1108!) 59,386 | 12 76 
1,813 | 9 30 1,762 | 9 90 
469 | 16 74 469 | 15 13 
795 | 13 95 453 | 14 16 
3,077 | 10 99 2,684 | 
2,996,848 | 17 86 | 2,989,557 | 18 44 


' 


Yearly Average for 
the two years 1885-6. 
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VALUES—BUCKWHEAT. 








TABLE No. XVI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of Buckwheat in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 


1885-6; also the average value of produce 
average in 1886 to that of the two years 1885-6 


Yearly Average for | 



































per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this 
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at at the two years 1885-6.| Per 
COUNTIES nae cent. 
; Value | Value Value 
Value per acre Value. per acre. Value. peracre. | ratios. 
$ c. : alae ee 
BUSSOX fh ctuman Meme Nie SEN. lay c 6,043 | 9:16: hi a at 12 74 9,092 11 28 81 
ENGNG Fa eae Gat ner sa ole 6 6,340 | 7 25 9,226 O73) 7,783 8 34 87 
ANKE ST Min) 10 ASI) eS Se 9,902 6 67 10,990 8 07 10,446 7 34 91 
INGYTOL ere Ween ese cha bode i 33,591 6 96 38, 920 8 36 36,256 7 65 91 
LAL AO ee ee aicie so 7,014 7 41 3,139 5 80 5,076 6 83 108 
Wiliam cao u ev amon hs) 4 12,606 6 38 15,071 9 21 13,839 7 66 83 
CHESTS i OR 7 9,406,1  7 OL | 89,487]. 708 83.) 82,400) NTE Ilennh se ug 
DEE THN 0) 65 eo eae Oe aera 1,487 4 61 4,878 9 02 3,157 7 39 62 
PRONG Lilie FB ee Vo esa 2,701 5 39 2,107 8 33 2,404 6 38 84 
“0 3 FLCC ara calle Col eae nia paste 8 e045 5 90° 1,518 6 66 2,579 | Gal: 97 
Dotalaice ein tae clk & 7,783 5 44 8,498 8 32 8,140 i enpene 82 
VCE RET SURES i DU bien 5 ee OBR RR SOLO 7 30 2,893 7 84 3,104 7 53 Sify 
SIMACOG Un auugea ce cm ceven acicly 2,923 _ 5 39 1,795 7 84 2,359 6 13 88 
OGaIS a Moe ant easpet ae cui sa 6,238 6 26 4,688 784. \" 2 | 5,408) 6 Sony Okan 
MEA AICS ERI, LON Seu talies cu ss 5,560 6 57 3,532 8 23 4,546 713 92 
ord hit be ee OL Mer mer  0e 4,497 7 86 5,715 7 84 5,106 7 84/1. 100 
RSENS REG OM ioc 9 ech 4,422 7 70 6,323 8 72 5,373 8 27 93 
Ec EMS AD HCN ea 1,301 6 74 1,434 9 02 1,367 rie es 87 
NWellingtom.2Wienkhey ie 2 o4.4'.4 1,355 7 92 293 8 62 824 8 08 98 
AVIECTLOG Sebati cium mh coe 712 7 42 1113 7 84 912 7 66 97 
JWivkigely COW Ay Aas Rand St Oa eos 6 09 925 7 84 825 699 |. 87 
Dotalagaunrn: tyme... a's | 718,572 | rele 19,335 8 28 | 18,909 010 ead een 94 
Din Vote) bea aM GO aNd | BH 26944 7 88 4,323 8 63 4,796 8 13 96 
WViemuWOrEne tees cht oy 4c) 5,173 6 95 reasy ds) 9 80 6,374 8 41 83 
Peon Sepia h og Wel dhe aisis 2s 898 6 07 706 4 70 802 5 38 113 
of Sree (gS ae 1 337 6 74 2,311 8 82 1,324 8 49 79 
ALOU AMT Sy 5 pet eeree: 2.00 | 7 30 | 627 7 84 1,489 | 7 41 99 
COTTE Va COLT PON Ca RC 5,095 10 11 1,646 7 84 3,370 9 44 107 
LAI PN a AER PY, 10,132 7 29 7,989 | 7 84 9,061 7.52 97 
Northumberland .............. 58,932 7 65 36,785 | 8 16 47,858 7 84 98 
Prince) Howard. oil cai: 57,484 is 32 72,516 | __ an 20 ___ 65,000 9 07 (ea 81 
PL OtAIBME ron Sune J. eu os __ 145,671 7 51 134,478 _ 9 62 140,074 8 39 90 
Lennox and Addington....... 35,405 7 78 22,048 10 65 29, 227 8 71 89 
BUDO ORMAT LMD Alle 2161 eicraige a ays 13,281 7 82 14,804 AE We SUE 14,042 S520 84 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 41,161 8 11 575953 10 29 49,552 9 26 88 
Bena EXE ps AES Em ete eee Nara 15,072 10 59 21.312 F383 18,192 12 04 88 
RO DUMTIOONIG tee aed, CEA e nc Sects os shovel 22,446 11 80 27,471 11 76 24,959 Lik 100 
CAR BRC ATA rey ies aon!s sss grok 5,217 7 58 7,025 Nisan 6,121 9 37 81 
PTeseOLE Mimi Meme oie baie 4's ah 13,783 9 15 17,464 8 62 15,623 | 8 85 103 
(EUS SOP aE te Me SG oasis ola v6 te 13, 243 10 78 5,419 7 06 9,331 | 9 35 135 
Carleton pariah testis s+ 5s 35,740 9 14 40,783 10 39 38,262 9 76 94 
Pep ireyy iran iinet erties cies c's 13,706 10 45 15,021 10 31 14,363 10 38 101 
Tiana r kes vetetpel i api shs 21s 46,094 | 8 09 62,489 | 10° ao 54,267 ois 88 
Pounds: Br lantern tae meee eee sts 255,138 8 80 292,739 10 45 | 278,989 9 61 | 92 
VFS DON UES Sse tt sai iebe NURIA tal Po, 1 | 1,870 5 05 1,447 3 92 1,659 | 4 48 113 
Peterborough... ssi meet ces 6,875 8 09 7,344 |. 8 72 yen eke) 8 40 96 
PIA DNTCOU ot host No Cataninene tick: 1,403 Tp8 1,348 3 92 1575 5. 21 145 
JAAS EE Vee MO DMN Dy Rash Shetty"! 43,472 |... 8°84" 36,040 10 08 39,756 9 36_ 94 
POL AIS cin. tae ere 53,620 8 48 46,179 9 00 49,900 8 71 ot 
TREES ce eel Ge al Sa STK 2,680 i Ra by 1,922 7 45 2,301 924} 120 
PADS OUI 65.) cit. opr <:cRe eee 438 6 74 2,179 8 82 1,308 8 38 80 
JALOTINA re ee aahe Yn. oct. vas eum 89 5 93 519 9 80 304 8 94_ 66 
DOUBLE Vee balk de ies Seni: 3,207 9 99 4,620 8 28 3,913 8 91 112 
"CRB SE ROVENGEIE Wabi id. eine oe 565,725 7 99 9 71 582,874 8 79 91 
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VALUES—BEANS. 


TABLE No, XVII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of Beans in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6 ; 
also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 
to that of the two years 1885-6. 








































































































. | 
| Yearly Average for 
| 1886. | 1885. the two years 1885-6.| Per 
CounNTIES. | | cent. 
Value Value Value 
| Value. per acre. Value per acre. Value. per acre. | ratios. 
$ oye, | $ 8 oc. $ oe. 
LOCALE , 6c aa Me Aad re RORLOG 20 93 18,044 26 00 14,076 23 90 88 
Ceri oe bo ee 224,259 18 58 210,175 14 80 | © 217,217 16 54 112 
I DEGr OY So ko a a 19,711. 22 32 21,749 18 40 20,730 20) 07 e) ee 
ING CE oe ee i Ga 5,138 14 68 8,071 123 6,604 13°29 110 
PIPPI. Ned ee 440 12 57 | 1,128 12 00 784 12 25 108 
NW TG. Be 2 ies ne era Merce 16.04 6,927 10 64 (4495). 13-18) 9126 
PO CALS mates Ay os Chirk nek we 267,626 | 18 72 266,094 | 15 23 266,860 «16.80, ee 21 
Lon RO a ee 6,076 | 16 92 | 7,665 | i703 | 6,870 | 16 97 | 100 
ESCREOM Vet: ops toi vious Se ale ° 4,570 25 iL 2,320 20 00 5 445 Za, 12 109 
Re eee ent eae bes 11627) | 00’ 04 |) 13958 [eh 47.60 1 700; tee eee 
MO pale ee ani PBN OE A: [7 12,273 17 46 | 11,988 |ip 17,63 | | 12,105 | 17 54, |) 100 
LEENA SPR TAS ie a aie ae | 1,821 18 97 1,620 12 00 1,720 14°83, Vie i98 a) 
SHIMCOO sere ncaa vee 6 «ss 2, 218 20 92 1,616 Fin alo 00% 1,917_ 18'6h bat 
Motalsme ter tsi... /dse48 | =) 4,089. oO BO OO 3 | Sa 2c6G apie TE) 2 BOR ee LO: OL eta 
WIE CU 2) aaa ad ts e3 G20 15 90 5,241 15 60 4,433 15 72 101 
Odo 0b RRA a See 2,637 20 93 4,120 20 00 3,379 20 36 J03 
fey Tt lots Gowns Onan i Ae a 3,638 17 41 3,965 20 20 3,802 14 24 122 
Breit s4 RN Sok cee ae a os (fas 25 10 496 ! 16 00 624 20 13 125 
AACE GUM A Ve 0) by hel 0 NR 921 | 16 75 516 | 12 00 718 14 65 114 
VBECLIOO! fh fot ote cia eet see» ss 1,038 16 74 464 | 16 00 751 16 33 103 
PPR OrVN cone Oi taices ploy ates oe ss 552 | 16 73 96 | 16 00 324 | 17 05 98 
EDORAISA. «in. as IES a one aie 16h: 105 di Wea 14,898 1526! 14,031} 1632! 109 
DRC OMAR arercis a ticl tie 5.5 syansce soe 2,354 | 18 83 2,704 16 00 2,529 17 20 109 
Went WOIED, . > 53.02 S554 dese. 1, 657 25 11 1,456 16 00 1,557 LOE EL 127 
POMOT her ets tebe s e568 Dic iS'se o0 s di 356 16 74 608 16 00 982 16 64 161 
eS) Gah Rie ee eee are 670 16 75 595 19 20 632 18 06 93 
ls 1,723 26 51 3,460 | 20 00 2,592 21 78 122 
(UPS EY ee= Hak DA ae Sa 2, "938 25 11 3,820 20 00 3,379 21 94 114 
CATE Res eS ei. 4 013 17 08 4,930 15 60 4,472 16 20 105 
Northumberland.............. 9, 5 26 45 5,920 16 26 7,522 21 19 125 
Primce’Hdward yo) ech. a vas os 16. 001 15 63 4,963 | 18 80 8,982 16 39 | 9 
MOURNS A eric ts eee cee s,« 36, 837_ 19 33 28,456 17 38 82,647 18 42 105 
Lennox and Addington ....... ~~ 2,960] 18 39 1,141 12 54 2,050! 1314] 102 
EPOULONSE sere tte okies sia oss 9's 9, 341 23 29 9,273 | 25 36 9,307 24 30 96 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 7, 622 24 27 5,351 13 86 6,487 18 53 131 
ASU eee ic nS sen sage 5 « 4,709 24 27 1,920 16 00 3,315 21 11 115 
Stormont? 7.45.4. » ieee NA Sa a 1, °393 18 82 2,688 32 00 2,041 25 82 73 
CI aNtyatettantn s Seale iris ares + « 2, 511 2D AL 960 20 00 1,735 23 45 107 
IBTESCOuGR ae ats Cote guts sic 5\5-3 « 7,364 21 34 10,419 17 60 8,892 18 96 113 
AIAISSOL Ne cons mite tats et SOOIEIOE 1,984 | 12 56 5,852 22 00 3,918 18 48 68 
Carleton nouns ate eens saa eee 8, 393 19 61 10,174 21 60 9,283 20 63 95 
Reenivewac uc naea nears ess oH 10, 987 26 22 11,963 30 13 11,475 28 13 93 
LATE eee CARA at a ROBO 2) Cote 2, 561 23.71.) ..) 8,108) p 216. 80° Diet he ae 122 
PPotals vey scte ack er moet es a __59,825_ 21 66 62,849 _ 20 91 61,337 “21 27 | 102 
Beictoriai techs a. eominteee: | eke 004 16 74 | 752 16 00 853 16 40 | 102 
MeOCOPbOLOURD i650 che mite wie 5 1,758 19 53 2,520 8 00 2,139 10 59 184 
LSU V I 6) sg eR ee as 293 20 93 752 16 00 523 17 43 120 
Bes fees arenes 5,665 | 22 39 4,416 [0124 00°] 5,040 |) 23/021) 97. 
aah S's jw co nselepel Nae 8,670 | 20 94 8,440 14 2 TSS Me Leone! gas 
WGP SAS | 9 SS a aaa 791 : 29 30 988 26 00 890 27 81 105 
eae oe rs ae 117 16 71 272 16 00 194 16 17 103 
UG sig k Sans a0: qalaxhy Nee Ri coer tains U 16,000) ae a ELGR 16 43 | 102 
PEGA woe L She Shs ois 8 1,059 | 24 63 1,340 22 33 1,200 23 51 105 
We Wad ROVENGR css os asa | 403,494 | 19 15 | 397,251 : 16 12 400,372 17 51 109 
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VALUES—HAY AND CLOVER. 


TABLE No. XVIII.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of Hay and Clover in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 
1885-6 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average 


in 1886 to that of the two 
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1886. 1885. 

Value | Value 

Value per Value. per 

acre. acre. 

Sc: $ c. 

502,862 | 13 86 680,211 | 17 53 
627,901, | gia; a1 920,670 | 16 74 
622,689 | 13 08 796,363 | 15 86 
525,741 | 13 57 553,205 | 13 69 
673,988 | 13 66 730,880 | 14 48 
604,288 | 12 40 662,314 | 14 38 
3,557,519 | 13 05 4,343,643 | 15 46 
620,015 | 11 14 913,489 | 16 65 
1,161,686 | 12 40 1,429,47L | 15 37 
884,677 | 10 76 948,673 | 11 92 
2,666,378 | 11 52 | 3,291,633 | 14 47 
1,105,009 9 69 1,299,028 | 11 13 
858,001 | 11 92 829,646 | 11 23 
1,963,010 | 10 55 2,128.674 | 1117 
1,165,000 ; 13 08 1,520,791 | 16 55 
853,805 | 14 05 1,060,333 | 16 55 
406,583 | 12 60 464,309 | 14 78 
792,468 | 12 02 1,046,789 | 15 46 
1,144,592 | 13 66 1,307,893 | 16 15 
660,451 | 15 31 609,804 | 14 48 
306,863 | 9 30 460,369 | 13 49 
5,329,762 | 13 06 6,470,288 | 15 69 
608,474 | 13 76 669,859 | 16 45 
494,384 | 10 77 699,399 | 15 46 
415,294 | 12 11 547,433 | 15 96 
596,516 15 41 560,012 14 68 
693,076 Fake di 1,016,865 | 13 49 
746,953 | 13 95 762,055 | 14 58 
634,705 | 14 15 582,283 | 13 40 
786,198: 13.95 725,847 | 13 30 
523,221 | 1454 | ‘532,983 | 16 15 
5,698,921 | 13 33 | 6,096,736 | 14 62 
767,093. 115 41 668,234 | 14 87 
759,936 | 11 72 847,386 | 13 59 
Dadi 192 4 elo Ad 1,852,795 | 17-04 
524,229 | 15 02 595,886 | 16 84 
471,806 | 14 53 | 493,160 | 15 76 
530,876 | 15 79 443,358 | 13 49 
445,265 | 14 15 | 293,619 9 85 

. 209,469 | 12 50 179,112 9 26 
831,228 | 13 76 |! 716,597 | 12 31 
742,894 | 12 40 385,598 6 57 
895,094 | 14 15 911,450 | 14 87_ 
__ 7,651,582 |_13 46 | 7,887,195 | 18 61 
417,833 | 10 95 454,075 | 11 52 
491,167 | 12 89 426,564 | 10 34 
95,088 8 92 93,250 9°80 
789,066 | 10 76_ 896,705 | 13 59 
1,793,154 | 11 19 1,870,594 | 11 98 
217,763 9 59 218,995 ; 10 64 
61,561 7 27 107,276 | 10 54 
76,532 853] 118,693 | 11 91 
355, 856 8 86 444,964 ; 10 93 
29,016,182 | 12 64 | 32,033,727 | 14 12 


Yearly Average for | 
the two years 1885-6. 




















Per 
cent. 
ratios. 


93 
103 
97 


95 
102 
93 

84 

94 

96 
108 
117 
pais 


97 


Value 
Value. per 
acre. 
—§$ $ c. 
591,536 | 15 76 
774,311 | 14 50 
709,526 | 14 51 
539,473 | 13 63 
702,434 | 14 08 
633,301 | 13 36 | 
3,950,581 | 14 28 
766,752 | 13 88 
1,295,579 | 13 88 
916,675 | 11 33 
2,979,006 | 12 98 
1,202,019 | 10 42 | 
___ 848,823 |_ 11 57 
2,045,842 | 10 86 
1,342,896 | 14 84 
957,069 | 15 33 
435,446 | 13 67 
919,628 | 13 76 
1,226,243 | 14 89 
635,127 | 14 90 
383,616 | 11 43 | 
__ 5,900,025 | 14 39 
639,167 | 15 05 
596.891 | 13 10 
481,363 | 14 04 
578,264 | 15 04 
955,020 | 12 81 
754,504 | 14 26 | 
608,494 | 13 78 
756,023 | 13 63 
__ 528,102 |_ 16 31 | 
5,897,888 |" 13°96 | 
717,914 | 15 15 
801,661 | 12 64 
1,664,993 | 14 44 
560,057 | 15 94 
482,483 | 15 14 | 
487,117 | 14 66 
369,442 | 12 06 
194,291 | 10 76 
773,913 | 13 05 
564,246 | 9 51 
903,272 | 14 50 
7,519,389 | 13 53 | 
435,954 | 11 24 | 
458,865 | 11 56 
94.169 | 9 36 
842,886 | 12 10 
1,831,874 | 11 58 
218,379 | 10 09 
84.419 | 9 05 
97,612 | 10 31 
400,410 | 9 90 





| 


30,524,955 | 13 38 | 
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VALU ES—POTATOES. 


by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 


e years 1885 and 1886. with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6 ; also 


the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to 
that of the two years 1885-6. 
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1886. 1885. the two years 1885-6.| Per 
oe Value Value ae Value | cent 
alue. per Value. per alue. per : 
acre. acre. acre EAtIOs 
$ $ c. $ BC. $c. 
108,034 | 40 48 127,680 | 42 22 117,857 | 41 41 98 
173,895 | 52 89 146,680 | 41 87 160,288 | 47 20 112 
126,522; DL 75 77,925 | 28 33 102,223 | 39 35 132 
108,417 | 39 03 97,674 | 28 08 103,045 | 32 94 118 
68,401 | 56 39 93,614 | 49 09 81,007 | 51 93 109 
pane eh Oi009 | oA, O71 1, BO GO£S| Rei Sha estore 280 CR ane 
660,278 | 4652 | 632,987 | 36 49 ie ata Na 00 113 
; 110,227 | 44 55 123,005 | 38 98 116,616 | 41 43 108 
194,852 | 41 56 392,706 | 72 99 293,779 | 58 36 71 
___ 163,390 | 3659} 375,389 75 76 | 269,390 | 57 20! _‘64 
: 468,469 | 40 29 891,100 | 66 05 |__ __ 679,785 | 54 18 (Gas 
293,296 | 46 00 582,817 | 78 38 438,057 | 63 43 73 
___ 885,247 | 538.19 | 521,926 75 49 | - 428,586 | 64 86 | — 82 
628,543 | 49 57 1,104,743 | 76 99 866,643 | 64 18 (ns 
265,238. | 50 77 LIS VT 2 ae Oo 219,205 | 39 58 128 
128,753 | 48 31 83,696 | 24 98 106,224 | 35 31 137 
99,866 | 53 32 113,672 | 47 72 106,769 | 50 20 106 
138,391 | 43 33 191,721 | 48 29 165,056 | 46 08 94 
258,688 | 51 19 329,466 | 53 54 294,077 | 52 48 98 
107,011 | 40 58 186,423 | 61 47 146,717. | 51 75 78 
128,867 ; 51 46 | 207,200 _ 58 85 168, 5034 | 55 77_ 92 
1,126,814 | 48 67 1,285,350 | 45 48 Bk. 1,206,082 082 | 46 92 104 
86,710 | 49 52 63,415 | 36 55 75,062 | 43 06 | 115 
145,814 | 48 16 207,704 | 61 83 176,759 | 55 34 87 
56,451 | 40 61 114,340 | 66 79 85,395 | 55 06 74 
111,427 | 46 96 135,924 |; 46 68 123,675 | 46 81 100 
293,132 | 45 89 241,851 | 29 39 267,492 | 36 60 125 
200,628 | 58 27 201,699 | 52 84 201,164 | 55 42 105 
189,400 | 65 51 154,662 | 51 14 172,031 | 58 16 113 
158,165 | 42 66 180,252 | 44 28 169,209 | 43 501/° 98 
122,252 | 45 06 99,688 | 46 24 110,970 | 4559) 99 
1,363,979 49 27 1,399,535 | 45 12 |  1,381,757_ 47 08 105 
161,868 | 52 45 235,742 | 63 87 198,805 | 58 68 89 
208,701 | 59 75 120,183 | 30 71 164,442 | 44 40 135 
350,632 | 54 97 479,274 | 65 12 414,953 | 60 40 Git 
110,987 | 47 82 225,156 | 87 34 168,072 | 68 63 70 
101,002 | 49 39 105,319 | 51 37 103,160 ; 50 40 98 
94,334 | 38 61 156,087 | 56 51 125,211 | 48 12 80 
149,522 | 59 36 133,741 | 52 55 141,682 | 55 94 106 
52,091 | 33 96 93,096 | 54 25 72,593 | 44 67 eee h(t: 
276,619 | 47 46 384,669 | 61 14 330,644 °| 54 56 | 87 
298,086 | 73 82 295,163 | 75 32 296,624 | 74 55 99 
196,684 | 56 91° 281,798 | 72 09 __ 289,241 | 64 96 88 
2,000,526 53 86 2,510,228 | 61 62 62° ~ 2,25 255,377 _ BT 927 92 8 
164,179 | 60 99 158,579 | 52 06 Dict, 379 | ' 56 25 108 
155, 115 , 62 62 TSZ1400 52: 79 146, 130 | 57 58 109 
47, 271 | 87 06 31,693 | 48 91 39, 482 | 66 36 131 
363,157 66 94 351,203 | 63 52 357,180 180 | 65 21 | 108 
729,722 | 65 52 678,620 | 57 41 eee 4,171 | 6134] 107 
111,047 | 87 44 66,056 | 47 56 ret aat 551 8,551 | 66 58 66 58 131 
52,753 | 88 96 49,472 | 78 78 Bl, 4H al Dates ay he 106 
47,417 ;_71 09 50,419 | 71 92— 48, 918 | 7152) 99 
211,217 ; 838 48 165,947 | 61 05 TepentSS, D8ar|o71. 8to1 neLle 
7,189,548 | 51 30 8,668, 460 | 54 27 7,929,004 | 52 88 
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VALUES—CARROTS. 


> 


TABLE No. XX.—Showing by County. Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Carrots in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to that. 


of the two years 1885-6. 
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set ee the two years 1885-6.| Per 
l | ny, cent. 
Value Value Value ‘ 
Value. per acre. | Value per acre. Value. peracre,| Tatios 
$e. $ $ C $ $ 
6,867 | 78 93 10,666 | 119 84 8,766 | 99 61 7 
16,814 | 98 33 20,748 | 136 50 18,781 | 115 93 85 
13,171 | 126 64 14,510 | 103 64 1S, 8401345.) oie 
11,105 | 102 82 9,092 | 101 02 10,099 | 102 01 | 101 
6,465 | 71 04 8,151 | 107 25 7,308 | 88 05 81 
7,234 | 139 12 7,751 | 123 038 7,492 | 131 44 | 106 
___ 61,656 | 100 58 | 70,918 | 116 25_ 66,287 | 108 49 | 93 
16,544 | 104 71 15,561 | 102 37 16,053 | 103 57 | 101 
53,933 | 118 02 66,239 | 163 15 60,086 | 139 09 85 
24,980 | 103 65_ 30,182 | 151 67 27,581 | 125 87 |) 9 83 
95,457 | 111 52 | _ 111,982 | 147 93 | 103,720 | 128 53 | +87 
62,977 | 116 62 72,113 | 142 80 ~ 67,543 |, 129 1b: 1) e eoome 
70,402 | 126 62 69,290 | 120 71. 69,846 | 123 62! 102 
___ 183,379 | 12170 | 141,403 | 131 05 | ‘137,891 | 126 98 | 96 | 
52,496 | 110 29 42,564 | 92 93 47,530 | 101 78 | 108 
35,671 | 127 85 29,678 | 103 41 32,675 | 115 46] 111 
20,206 | 132 93 33,953 | 164 82 27,079 | 151 28 88 
48,941 | 139 83 62,433 | 188 12 55,687 | 188 87 | 101 
93,557 | 92 74 23,457 | 114 43 23,507 | 102 20 91 
46,268 | 145 04 33,118 | 130 90 39,693 | 188 79 | 105 
____14,563 | 118 40 | _-14,105 | 113 75. 14,334 | 116 54} 102 
241,702 | 123 76 239,308 | 120 56 240,505 | 12215 | 101, 
9,762 | 100 64 10,651 | 109 81 10,206 | 105 22 96 
19,965 | 140 60 31,142 | 141 56 25,553 | 141 18 | 100 
19,903 | 121 36 9,084 | 105 62 14,494 | 115 95 | 105 
23.994 | 86 33 | 19,565 | 75 88 21,395 | 8135 | 106 
67,527 | 116 43 | —«- 111,625 | 174 69 89,576 | 146 85 79 
57,255 | 112 71 64,291 | 136 50 60,773 | 124 08 91 
50,001 | 119 62 60,697 | 131 95 55,349 | 126 08 95 
25,605 | 107 58 22,289 | 103 19 23,947 | 105 49 | 102 
2,294 | 74 00° 1,885 | 65 00 __ 2,090 | 69 63 | 106 __ 
275,586 | 112 60. 331,229 | 133 78 303,383 | 123 23 | 91 
5,000 | 84 75 4,095 | 73 12 4,547 | 78 40.| 108 
19,121 | 84 61 13,979 | 125 94 16,550 | 97 93 86 
14,003 | 88 63 9,921 | 89 37 11,962 | 88611! 100 
5,061 | 88 79 2,275 | 81 25 3,668 | 87 33 | 102 
1,657 | 118 36 845 | 65 00 1,251 | 96.23] 193. 
2546 | 59 21 2,015 | 65 00 2,280 | 61 62 96: 
5,594 | 124 31 2,795 | 65 00 4,194 | 95 32| 180: 
6 1onide ies 87 1 13,542 | 108 33 10,839 | 97 65 86. 
48.526 | 92 25 54,305 | 117 54 51,416 | 104 08 89 
11,544 | 111 00 7, 219i 23°67 9,382 | 9289] 119 
12,960 | 91 27 15,072 | 142 19 | 14,016 | 113 03 | _ 81. 
184,147 | 91 19 126,063 | 106 47 130,105 | 97 97 93 
33,523 | 122 35 34,207 | 124 39 33,865 | 123 15 99 
27,374 | 100 64 32,512 | 95-62 29,943 | 97 85 | 103 
3,700 | 148 00 | L072 1.780 37 2,386 | 182 56 | 112 
13,660 | 98 27 24,863 | 146 25° 19,261 | 125 07 79 
78,257 | 110 22 | 92,654 | 116 25 85,455 | 113 49 OT 
5,062 | 66 61 5,846 | 76 92 5,454 | 71 76 3 
2,664 | 133 20 1,853 |. 97 50 9,258 | 118 84} 112 
1,850] 7400] —_-3,998 |_97 50 2,924 | 8861 | 84 __ 
9,576 |, 79 14 11,697 | 86 OL 10,636 | 83 09 95 
1,029,710 | 111 12 | 1,125,254 | 124 70 | 1,077,482 | 117 81 94 
| 
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VALUES—TURNIPS. 











TABLE No, XXI.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value of 
Turnips in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6; also 
the average value of produce per acre under crop and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to that 
of the two years 1885-6. 


















































































































































Yearly Average for | 
ES80 | 1880. the two years 1885-6, Per 
COUNTIES. SAARI COla ks 
Value Value | Value ‘ 
Value, per acre. Value per acre. Value. |Per acre. | ratios. 
ey i ll I ce raf eats Siiaak nb har bed PMarstin td) te 
$ Lo® sc. $ | $ ¢. $ $ . 
BES a 12,667 | 83 34 | 25,441 | 86 53 19,054 | 85 44 98 
GPE cc tecnn be ee 21,972 | 82 60 43,306 | 118 00 32,639 | 102 96 80 
PE 6s se. es ok 23,700 | 98 75 21,137.| 83 55 22,418 | 9113] 108 
BON MMe ee. jasc ss egeas es 96,943 | 115 68 54,924 | 90 34 75,934 | 105 03 | 110 
BERGMAN 2) ois s . woo ase eben oh 4,551 | 65 OL 3,147 | 62-94 3,849 | 6415] 101 
OC OG 1 ae 18,044 | 110 70 9,770 | 106 20° 13,907 | 109 50! 101 
MOpaTS. oan ____.197,877 | 102 88 157,725 | 94 79° 167,801 | _ 98 94 | 104 
Ma GOMy 2) e's Sess oe tes: 22,627 | 103 32 11,319 | 65 05 16,973 | 86 60] 119 
PA POl ee fe. lee hehe hen |: 697,446 | 121 55 662,714 | 95 84 680,080 | 107 49 | 113 
Mo imee. ear yates ee ee os 624,328 | 118 49 | 726,223 | 128 54. 675,275 | 123 68 ob 
WE Gtalaaten, aoe 1,344,401 | 119 76 |_1,400,256 | 109 92 | _1,372,328 | 114 52 | __105 
SE ee a ar 983,947 : 118 22 966,842 | 107 63 975,395 | 112 72 | 105 
SMICOU a ee eka. (451,724 | 117 12° 332,083 | 104 72 | 391,904 | 111 53 | 105 
Matalanne chit. 1,435,671 | 117 87 | 1,298,925 | 106 87 | 1,367,209 | 112 38 |" 105 
Middlesex........ bach dite ae 172,371 | 111 49 121,515 | 76 96 146,943 | 94 07 | +119 
ASO AEE ON, cused siase 3 >» « 620,355 | 124 85 449,673 | 87 96 535,014 | 10613] 118 
LR oa Gee one 303,745 | 125 15 310,105 | 124 49 306,925 | 124 82] 100 
(Perth (ota... Edin Sa 546,498 | 133 45 375,699 | 74 93 461,099 | 101 25 | 139 
BM Ug tOny ie. 7 5. xis scm. oso. 1,681,054 | 187 31! 1,260,098 | 9479 1,470,576 | 115 18 ; ing 
Bu ater OOM irae vc ess 588,356 | 120 54 418,499 | 81 42 503,428 | 100 46! 120 
TILDAEE ST ee ae a 214,441 | 107 11 189,062) 72077 198,251 | 8803 | 122 
Daclae see eee. 4,126,820 | 128 31 |__ 3,117,651 | 88 74 | 3,622,236 | 107 65 |_119 
MMe ciee er Verh otc... 19,974 | 92 47 12,896 | 71 64 16,485 | 8301 | 111 
Wentworth ss 1c. ac. ates... 354,722 | 148 42 283,863 | 133 02 319,293 | 14116 | 105 
Te ESOC, Gree lle ae ha oa 211,887 ; 116 17 157,390 | 97 94 184,639 | 107 66 | 108 
ool 118,911 | 94 30 77,564 | 66 87 98,238 | 8119] 116 
Yee a es 309,720 | 109 67 324,626 | 107 89 $17,173) | 108734. 0401 
Oyen ee ee eae 1,299,640 | 111 60 | 1,037,047 | 8813] 1,168,343] 9980] 112 
LO ts. Wh aoe 624,842 | 105 00 591,449 | 110 45 608,145 | 107 58 98 
Northumberland.............. 358,982 | 105 27 338,350 | 103 25 348,666 | 104 27 | 101 
Pymes Edward’, 02. seek 9,648 | 91 02 1.5 12,549") 70! 80 6,098 | 85 89 106 _ 
Biocilet ey eee ees. 6. « 3,308,326 | 111 66 | 2,825,734 | 99 06 | 3,067,030 | 105 48 |_106 
Lennox and Addington ....... 6,281 | 66 12 12,248 | 70 80 9,264 ; 69 13 96 
Frontenac..... 1 i clea (pe Ae 45,154 | 80 92 48,873 | 92 04 47,014 86 26 94 
Leeds and Grenville.......... 16,870 | 86 51 18,101 | 116 03 17,486 | 99 92 87 
Dunas eer eee ccs sss 3,444 | 82 00 2,974 | 70 80 3,209 | 7640] 107 
Stormontene eee yuk s cele. ss: 8,180 | 86 11 5,487 | 59 00 6, 80001), 72.69 |e a Tis 
Clomcarvyis tata sc cats: oss 7,195 | 110 69 2,266 | 70 80 4,731 | 9854] 112 
EProscOttink a sdemes cee sis ss a 17,145 | 127 00 13,334 | 118 00 15,239 | 122 90] 103 
Ramccllse ee ae eens. s ss 18,155 | 84 05 19,659 | 82 60 18,907 | 8329] 101 
Macietonproeee aes oc. 151,889 | 99 O1 122,654 | 83 78 187,271"! 91858") 2108 
etre wees veers ne te rib ess 55,611 | 90 57 | 47,195 | 69 81 51,403 | 7969] 114 
Heaark oe ea ete Ngan DL 628) 8883. 30,877 | 98 33 41,200 | 9217] 96 
Potala) retest e's 381,447 | 92 38 323,668 | 84 46 352,557 | 88 58 | 104 
Betoria: <4. c5 covet cae eee he 374,336 | 120 37 264,911 | 72 12 319,623 | 94 23 128 
Peterborough........00 +0. .. 122,497 | 97 37 | 85,715 | 77 29 104,106 | 8793] 111 
CL SIS 0g 28,946 | 103 O1 | 20,812 | 49 96 24 B7OUl Goaso met doM, 
ISS ns...’ 20 walneled soe 82,621 | 90 49° 51,367 | 87 66 66,994 | 8944] oL 
Motels. sec: ee 608,400 | 109 39 422,805 | 73 21 515,602 | 90 95 |__120 
Dee: see oh sivee 5c ECR es 74,547 | 65 22 83,762. 7499; 114 
Ratty OURO G5... 0220s eS 46,494 | 86 10 52,502 | 69 82 49,498 | 76 62 112 
ipcmamene) 6... s,s. pie 54,606 | 79 95 34,692 ; 59 00 44,649 | 7031) 114 
525) Ss re 194,077 | 83 87 161,741 | 65 14 177,909 | 7419] 113 
(MBO: Coy 11,577,019 | 117 02 | 9,708,505 | 94 90 | 10,642,762 | 105 77 Roe: 
218 | 
a 
Ly (BE) | 
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VALUES—CORN to TURNIPS. 


TABLE No. XXIf.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of 


Counties the marketable value 


of Corn, Buckwheat, Beans, Hay, Potatoes, Carrots and Turnips in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, 
with the yearly average for the two years 1885-6; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, 
and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to that of the two years 1885-6. 





















































































































































- 
Yearly Average for 
1886. 1885. the two years 1885-6.; Per 
COUNTIES. Be a “: | cent. 
= alue alue alue : 
Value. per acre. Value per acre. Value. per acre ratios 
$ (ees cs $ te oi $ Soe 
CYS. apie RIOR hat og ata Nee EEA EO 1,294,366 | 18 07 1,516,366 19 88 1,405,366 19 05 | = 95 
FOEIG lela e aha ne eats ee coe Sane 1,603,475 16 87 1,842,550 18 32 1,723,013 17 61 | 96. 
OF eta Maca hg elds se Pe 1,100,569 16 69 1,238,758 17 63 1,169,663 17 18 OF 
Beto vi Bed b caet ME Ua eh A ee 1,048, 887 ay 994,718 16 O1 1,019,303 16 59 103 
ERS Catania een ctooin toe cu ces 783,349 14 83 859,658 15 84 821,508 15 34 97 
Wea walelitas. (Olt ape Rus ren i ae _ 819,648 14 09 888, 218 | 15 66 853,933 | 14 87 | 95 
Dire leene catodt ctu tre elects once ce 6,645, 294 16 43 7,340,268 _ 17 48 6,992,781 16 97 97 
Esa BtOD soe os 5 oo 880,091 13 56 1,191.223 | 18 13 1,035,657 15 86 85 
PLOW onic OS, Cereb sees 2,137,227 20 12 2,584,631 24 O7 2,360,929 22 10 | 91 
UEC Pee al oun oo Wen Bec abate katie GAS 1,711,168 _ 18 31. 2,098, 104° j 22 94 1,902, 136_ 20 60 be 89 
TP otaisae weet nk nie rates __ 4,728,486 17 87 5,868,958 | 22 20 5,298,722 _ 20 04 | 89 
Grey oe Oates ug whe aeaete ts +s 2,456,508 18 87 2,929,615 21 80 2,693, 062 20. 36 | 93 
SiN COS ere eter ai ober A eae ota et ; 1,732,624 20 60° 1,765, 228 20 64 1,748, 926 20 62 De 100 
Potalsmeane tees aie eed | 4,189,132 19 55 4,694,843 2135 Se 20 46 96 
Middlesexuiscn oc ides ant. as | 1,843,429 17,22 2,046,095 18 65 1,944,762 17 94 96 
CORTORG CREE RO KO A See wee 1,774,201 | 23 22 1,760,686 | 21 79 1,767,444 | 22 49 | | 103 
CRE RE FR eee RE CAC NA RR Sie Geo m 914,774 2IA2 1,006, 482 24 30 960,628 232% 95, 
A eis Beye nl Mae NR eo ne 1,537,239 20 70 1,687,536 21 70 1,612,387 Diet 98 
Wein LOMS vere ea) min iuete lew | $,114,870.| 30 59 2,929,047 | 28 98 3,021,959 | 29 79 103 
WN LECHIG@O arose dis W eeuatehoee So» 1,419,199 A ars 1,264,762 24 45 1,341,980 | 25 91 106 
Gertie: oo hentai os 666,541 17 63 866,066 21 41 766,308 ygh9 59 90 
DALE Sent Gel cc emer eee koe 11,270,253 _ 22 97 __ 11,560,674 22 99 _ 11,415,463 22 98 100 _ 
PATCOUL Ren ae erA alpen. +s 826,043 15 78 874,667 a OTT. 850,355 16 74 94 
AMET ENV OR UG Sons PA teh in et iss 1,079,304 19 48 1,308,518 23 51 1,193,911 21.50 91 
oN ACMA Rey a NOT > Se aN 714,820 18 47 842,273 | 21 76 778,546 20 11 92 
1 Baye Mee a pe Me Ning ae 857,278 19 90 801,166 18 61 829,222 19 26 103 
(nA a Cate LCA NLA a eM gd ei | 1,583,829 18 67 1,721,575 19 45 1,652,702 19 07 98 
CPYEATIO Pewee d cwae, Wiad hier | 2,847,555 3272 2,091,784 29 62 2,219,669 | 31 18 105 
MPUEC ITE TOA Nee seni ls teeth terest e 5 1,533, 751 26 90 1,420,784 Bole 1,477,268 26 32 | 102 
Northumberland .............. 1,441,064 | 19 28 1,345,605 19 08 1,393,390 19 18 | 101 
Prince Edward ........2...06% 761,421 15 16 762,709 16 19 ___ 762,065 _ 15 66 vit 
A Afoy CF ee shee tral | eA ei 11,145,065 21 10 11,169,081 vAR 54 11,157,073 21 32. | 99 
Lennox and Addington ....... 1,000,686 16 90 972,651 18 37 986,668 17 59 | 96 
po ntenaceerien os cee kre ners 1,067,061 14 82 1,082,165 15 37 1,074,613 15 09 98 
Leeds and Grenville 1,969,733 | 14 32 2,479,848 | 19 57 2,224,791 ; 16 84 85 
PV GROG eerie By aioe tisiee oistale 6 687,273 17 07 868,774 ig Pit 778,024 19 12 89 
SS EOTIGON Gre weet th Gata oe es + 618,838 | 16 57 653,418 17 67 636,128 17 12 97 
GEN ATT acter she score elghe ciel + 3% 648,803 17 41 620,932 16 78 634,867 17 10 102 
(Preseothiiwe. vet RE pete Greet aie" ¢ 658, 600 17 63 490,276 13 43 574,438 15 55 T13 
TRATS SUL Away BER 60s Cratits aig eee se 307,490 15 20 321,222 14 05 + 314,356 14 59 104 
CarletOt cee ey ciacre secs ost ¢ 1,362,998 18 51 1,350,745 7 1,356,872 18 64 99 
USD EE GW sae a, deities Ala < 1,137,909 17 07 767,438 ae Gi 952,673 14 39 119 
Tanark hee enews Oe re 1,216,954 _ 16 40 1,317,589 iis, 02) 1,267,272 17 21 95 
TPotalsit ens ven oases 10,676,34F | 16 28 10,925,058 ell 20 __ 10,800,702 16 73 ait Rot 
MW GEOTIAL aa hore se Ae 998,255 22.23 920,249 19 47 959,252 | 20 82 107 
Peer borougal a. :icaeaeemele ses 807,712 18 69 699,490 | 14 89 753,601 16 71 112 
Halaburtone wien: widen teen 177,708 15 08 150,754 13 64 164,231 14 38 105 
ALL gist ies i aim heen kata pane ites =. 1,348,410 2ov22 1,407,308 _ 17 55 " 1,377,859 168 33 : 93 
POtAls. 2 <u ose dees eae 3,332,085 | 15 68 3,177,801 Weis 3,254, 943 174k 90 
Miro Kaige ies, os} <ebae fein 432,031 16 90 370,167 15 63 401,099 | 16 29 104 | 
Parry Sound 24.25! ss anes <-> 164,496 16 91 214,023 18 03 189, 259 Pe D2 97 
AUDI. 8 bila. bai Jencs'e'n age hae 180,756 | aig aly 209,196 fos 34 194,976 | 17 90 97 © 
Bea eo): (es Oe a er ae 777,283 | 17 02 793,386 16 90 785,334 16 96 100 
Tae ok ROVENGE SS. cols aee erties | 52,763, 943 | 18 90 | 55,530,069 | 19 88 | 54,147,006 19 39 97 














Norr.—The value of mangel-wurzels is not given, as market prices of these roots are not quoted in | 
daily or weekly papers, 
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VALUES OF ALL FIELD CROPS. 

TABLE No. X XTIT.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the total marketable 

value of all field crops in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the five years 


1882-6 ; also the average value of produce per acre under crop, and the per cent. ratios of this average 
the five years 1882-6, . 





in 1886 to that of 








1886. 1885. the five years 1882-6.! Per 
COUNTIES, ne cent. 
Val alue Value ; 
Value. poe Value. per acre. Value. por eres ratios 
| $ es! Dur) lee co Ce $ $ oc. 
1c tr | 2,829,855 } 16 37 | 2,548,625 | 17 92] 9470950) 17 43 94 
VR ee ie 3,361,805 | 15 78 S10 762 Ve 73 3,533,076 | 17 05 93 
iene ete th i 2,531,000 | 15 54 2,634,394 | 16 08 2,679,677 ; 16 51 94 
INOUE... Cuts... 2,011,325 | 13 47 | 2,263,603 | 1511) 2 44'645 | 15 28 88. 
PEOMaN Gs oo... hs. os 1,817,520 12 62 2,156,747 15 61 1,986,684 14 26 88 
Werle 668.6 ole de 1,433,525 | 13 81 |__ 1,596,428 | 14 50 | _1/535;896 14.96 | 95 
Mi@ialere alo Ge RY a A | 13,485,030 | 14 67 14,995,559 | 16 33 14,450,228 15 94 92 | 
PBR DLOM yer Pa gus ont te so 2,956,055 | 13 42 |: 2,828,219 | 16 64 2,529,700 | 15 27 88 
front VAC. or ae a on! 5,118,793 | 15 66 | 5,666,542 | 17 35; 53810974 | 17 73 88 
UCC Le ae Gener Pt | 4,063,579 | 14 77 4,503,176 | 17 03 | 4,576,073 | 17 05— 87 
otalein Jest py eee =. 11,438,427 | 14 86 12,997,937 _ 17 08 | 12,916,747 | 16 96 oR 88 if 
Gray 5. lak a Oey 82S eaemee 4,989,740 | 14 24 | 5,292,801 | 15 12 | 5,864,752 | 16 37 87 
SU RUSE AAO Nee ay eae 4,458,036 | 15 07 | 4,532,888 | 15 33 __5,002,355 | 17 00 89 
Oban MMT Sak eel... | - 9,447,776 | 14 62 | 9,825,779 i 15 22 10,867,107 | 16 66 | 88 
ILI Re ERTS 0 V(- 4,444,041 | 1496 | 4,779,496 | 15 68 | 4,997,310 | 16 63 90 
ORC Eee Me he 3,595,913 | 1719] 3,661,509 | 17 07 | 3,869,317) 18 39 93 
Bit QP AG ee i, ne 1,838,491 | 15 50] 2,148,029! 1816] 2169146 | 18 42 84 
emprre ype, Meh Ce 3,707,077 | 16 42 | 3,887,930 | 1692] 41347641 | 17. 95) Aon 
Wiellingtome ge. he kc 2, os 5,552,854 | 19 25 5,357,069 | 18 52 5,833,603 | 20 25 | 95 
Waterloo (8. 28.06 .e2500500., 2,861,595 | 17 65 2,980,529 18 33 3,172,602 19 70 | 90 
Deterinn. Bee 8 | 1,691,712 | 14 21 | 1,870,421 | 15 18} 1,901,642 | 15 7 90 
PUOGALGN fea). EOE eS ole 23,691,683 | 16 68 24,684,983 | 17 11 | 26,071,261 | 18 yap He eT 
TE OO a SC hy Oa i iad ee a 1,421,364 | 13 86 1,677,842 ; 16 66 1,627,440 | 15 87 87 
Pifeme worth lc. 8h, 2,086,595 | 14 62 2,663,893; 1918 2553359! i815! 91 
Peaton ee.) eee eo 1,465,697 | 13 90} 1,897,311 | 1797} 1,882,572 | 17 26 81 
el we eh 2,259,641 | 14 34 2,731,383 | 17 37} 2,707,256! 17 23 83 
ee es 4,436,703 | 15 30) 4,754,722; 1610] 5.072.596 | 17 27 89 
CIS 5 A a 4,811,255 | 1995 | 4,039,313 | 1711] 4,844,938 | 20 12 99 
Dahan! 1 AY t «| 3,501,790 | 17 21] 3,069,920 | 15 45] 3710500! 18 11 95 
Northumberland.............. 3,047,282 | 1407 | 2,949,907 | 13 93] 3,307,604] 15 20 93 
Prinde Edward ............... 1,593,615 | _11 98 |__1,660,201 |_12 92) 1,702,989 |_ 12 95 | 93 
Wotalse aa. +.43: PUGE tA ~ 24,623,942 | 15 46 | 25,444,492 | 16 18 | 27,358,484 | 17 15 oon 
Lennox and Addington ....... 1,905,286 | 13 42) 1,934,773 | 14 17 | 2,093,517 | 14 57 92 
Meontenagin a. eso. 3. | 1,733,173 | 12 76! 1,881,160 | 13 61] 2.017,284 | 14 05 91 
Leeds and Grenville 3,149,258! 13.03; 3,701,340 16 35 3,643, 857 TOL 86 
Daadagmetewe nies... 1,293,310 | 15 16 | 1,489,950 | 17 28} 1,459,162 | 16 94 89 
EEO DAME TT ite | 1,067,048 | 1464) 1,057,054 | 1472] 1129032] 15 59 94 
Glepparrysg as. 8 08)... 6. 1,170,384 | 13 67 | 1,226,618 | 14 38] 1,240,104] 14721 98 
Pretoneae mee Pe 1,261,773 | 14 97 957,089 | 11 20 |. 1,107,655 | 13 28 113 
Fomevell cay hoc! (ie! 639,213 | 12 82 622,030 | 12 04 676,673 | 13 56 95 
Coneton. gee cee 2,600,466 | 1407] 2,601,575 | 1476/| 2.868.994 | 15 80 89 
Reutrow ta eri aabuie: 305 2)214.381 | 13 53 | 1,845,345 | 11 44 | 2298/9296 | 13 99 97 
LER Seal eels See Sais at" Clea 2,012,528 | _18 57 |__ 2,237,570 |_15 17 | 2,259,266 | 15 56 | 87 
PROCALS.? ath. teaie tenes | 19,046,820 | 13 66 | 19,554,504 | 14 31 | 20,724,400; 1491] 92 
BacLOrianiht Ai roe eed) 2,585,647 | 15 01 | 2,258,298 | 13 21] 2,710,144 | 15 79 95 
Peeterborough.....)) aby. deca ce 2,044,458} 1419] 1,716,962 | 1155 | 2 080,102 | 14 65 97 
Ptomiburton':'/2!.... 0) a 268,587 | 13 53 293,331 | 11 88 251,849 | 12 98 104 
Hastings ..... pl sks naar state teas 2,972,119 | 13 20 | 2,848,333 |. 13 83 | 3,239,411 | 14 25 93 
LOOSE SRA a SRM hd sn 7,870,811 ea 02] 7,046,924 | 1294] 8,281,506, 14 78 95 
iPS T'S) tr 578,038 | 14 53 498,300 | 13 40 556,864 | 1480; 98 
Le S553) ee aa rh 247,111 | 14 46 327,482 | 15 32 301,675 | 15 49 93 
TPM IM a. else ase -cs © 8849881113 68 367,013 | 14 98 436,658 | 1711] 80 
SOS ar ae 1,160,137 | 14 26 | 1,192,745 | 14 36 | 1,295,197 | 15 68 91 
Tue Provinen .......0....... 110,764,626 | 15 00 | 115,742,923 | 15 78 | 121,964,930 | 1653 | 91 






















































































Yearly Average for | 





































































































Norz.—The yearly average is obtained by the addition of the yearly average for 
seven crops in Table xx1t to the yearly average for five years of the six crops in Table xrv. 


two years of the 
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VALUES—WOOL. 


TABLE No. XXIV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups of Counties the marketable value 
of the wool clip in Ontario in the years 1885 and 1886, with the yearly average for the two years 
1885-6; also the average value of clip per fleece and the per cent. ratios of this average in 1886 to 
that of the two years 1885-6. 








































































































Yearly Average for 
| 1886. 1885. the two years 1885-6. Pp 
Recreate tices & aaa er 
COUNTIES. Value = | Value Value cent 
Value per alue. per Value. per . 
| fleece fleece fleece. | Sets 
{ 7 
ee ss | a | rn pe —_—_——_— 
$ Lue ic $ |? ad AG: $ oc. 
IB BO KY AeA RC ORME tein Saw iabe ated te « 18, 287 1 08 14,887 96 16,587 | - 1 02 106 
TRG PR ent tee eh SAV fa ie <5 21,612 1 08 23,481 1 OL 22,546 1 04 104 
Ha i Bereta a laieli alts 18,469 1 02 20,105 98 19, 287 1 00 102 
INGOTEO LSee eee vets ilcltetre titea (Ede) ally ts 16,697 1 00 16,361 92 16,529 96 104 
AED LeL i tare in ee eke sone e este ue 20,984 1 18 20,490 105 20,737 A gal el 106 
TEE Hc Mahe aa vapid ord 96 15,244 | 89 14,759 | 92 | __:104 
Sts Sec ie sty se Siecole see ) 110,323 | 1.1, 06 110,568 97 ass 101! 105 
NGA UOUON Gravy eisai sheets einiyt > : 24,409 1p bs) 25, TIO Vel eo 25,060 1 07 106 
PENEUTIECO TU iene ur tatees stave’ sxe se eiecollaa > 50,560 1 05 52,489 98 51,524 1 OL 104 
CE GAL Maria ae 51,648 | 1 07 51,268 | 98} 51,458 | 102 / 105 — 
Totals.....-.+vsseseeeeees 126,617. | 1,07, | 129,467) 99 | 128,08 ee 
Grey Wiulanees vhost he ee 73,520 | 1 03 75,930 96 74,725 | 99| 104 
SSETLC OG Ha tiers one eid ie calertahsieece meses 52,323 Re 05— 54,582 ee O08 53,453 one 02— gt Oa ue 
TONERS ia ane or 125,843 | 104 | 130,512 98 | 128,178; 101 | 103 
INGddles exe ie to ALS Bas 6 37,940 Le16 38,912 1 03 38, 426 1 09 106 
Gos any pia Mare Ae ais, 19,029 | 109 20,662 99 19,845 | 104] 105 
PARADA Oeil tan sarees ee einacs « 14,830 1 06 16,551 1 02 15,690 1 04 102 
Merely nates Bs wsdl he Bei a coke \c 34,530 1 07 33,534 99 34,032 1 03 104 
WHOUIN LORE ron tiie ete este leis" 51,881 1 09 53,739 1 00 52,810 1 04 105 
VEO LOO Piste sine cts @ eked 8 Gla sie 6 23,016 102) 24,095 94 23,556 OF 105 
arora celta. 19,495 | 1 04 20,981 | 95 | 20,288 99 | 105 
EOLA Meee ere Toluene sig’ !oai's 200, 721 hed 08 eat __ 208,474 be OR. | 204,597 | 1 +03 ghey 105 
TMC LOM ers ae kittie ee Sie alsse « 11,275 1 00 10,161 93 10,718 OF 103 
NN SIA DWV OL EIA Me acy aie Sally She ol aybow 16,817 107 15,502 1 00 16,160 1 04 103 
PEL AN IN Yes Oe taicte eke eta ve Cole: ooo 13,764 WA BG 14,335 1 10 14,050 iis 104 
Gary Serer MBE a ae eat 16 ale 21,307 1 22 18,937 1 14 20, 122 118 103 
WV GODS pyc PD ttle atoll a ita CMaa ys iee tint vs 34,704 1 14 34,771 1 05 34,737 109 ;~- 105 
COPATA OG Eee ele ate.s A choke wits w 6 33,838 elt SL,O09 1 09 32,709 YES cs 103 
WOU UA alae atin aa “oc hw al ohathop oy ‘ee 24,092 beat 23,054 1 05 23,079 1 07 103 
Northumberland ass vss sin cee 22,657 LEGS, 24,166 99 23,411 1 03 104 
Prince Edward ........ e+. 10,341 | 1 00 9,242 91 9,791 | 96 | __ 104 
Viptalsaiate cas! sabe ea: 188,795 ; 1 12 181,747 ||_.1 04 185,271 | 108 | 104 
Lennox and Addington ....... 9101] Cah 99 15,275 93 17,188 96 103 
PHP OMGSTNEUC Maree ch re tiie ole eletelete Bile» 19,471 95 18,854 ol 19,162 93 102 
Leeds and Grenville .......... 37,051 92 36,723 | 88 36,887 90 102 
und ass as LAME gas wet, Mion as 11,224 95 11,091 | 86 LL 158 90 106 
NOR PrOD g U0 RONOES) esi, ONO SEAS ga 9, 862 96 9,633 87 9,747 91 105 
Ce Aa ate ae 14,921 | 91 14,694 | 81 14,808 86 | 106 
PrescotutM sre eiterataty. < (otehotel«'« 10,775 92 12,036 87 11,405 89 103 
PULISRELL Oram EE te ala feGcs oie, oe 8,977 90 7,714 85 8,346 88 102 
AUR VISTO Ween HT ine Sete ee sia ks 30,560 96 24,932 89 27,746 | 93 103 
ROTIELEW Waites heey tate Satie ohare © 32,383 86 29,390 76 30,886 81 106 
WN PATLAT Alas Maha teng het tobe haya eos jee Oo, o0L 92_ 32,768 85_ 32,590 Le 88 Tare 104 
Tonala stow Ol Ome ee 226,656 92 213,110, 85 219,883 | 88 | 104 
RV TCLOLIS: Sh aett ls Wt eaters epee ers 23,018 | 1 05 23,575 95 23,297 1 00 105 -~ 
Peterborough .........00005. 16,758 | 100 19,458 93 18,108 96 | 104 
Hakburton (of torte sce thorn 2,445 92° 4,056 84 3 Ou anon’ | 106 
ED aS ULIES: Feiy' ss sudden Menled eee 25,867 92 25,750 87 25,809 90° 102 
4s TP Re a yy 68,088 | 98 | __—72,839 91 70,464 94 | 104 
IWEIBROK REE otn450 5 oe le ese Aes iohis 4 Ora a limo, OF 6,469 93 6,395 of 104 
‘Pairy pound 4%... ceva. Baltes 2,267 1 02 2,590 95 2,42 98 104 
BAD OMAB emer sole e's o's e pisbndig 4,012 10 3,339 1 04 ; 3,676 1 08 102 
Dopale tenets hc ican cee 12,600 | 1 04 12,398 96 12,499 | 100] 104 








‘Par PROVINOB CC Guhl ssl abe cn 1,059,648 | 103 | 1,059,115 | ° 96] 1,059,379 99 | 104 
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FARM WAGES. 
TABLE No. XXV.—Showing by County Municipalities and groups 


Farm Laborers and Domestic Servants in Ontario in 1886, and 


COUNTIES. 
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of Counties the average Wages of 
for the five years 1882-6. 


























































































































p DoMESTICcs. 
Per Year. Per Month. ae Peawecle 
With board. Without board. | With board. Without board. with board. 
1886. 1882-6. | 1886. 1882-6. | 1886. 1882-6. | 1886. 1882-6. | 1886. 1882-6, 
$ $ $ $c. $c. $c $ c. $c, $ c. 
148 160 258 254 16 42 TORS 27 75 27 41 On 1 59 
159 £75 254 269 17 24 18 61 26 33 Pat ees 1 60 55 
162 170 247 Oy L723 18 47 25 74 27 47 1 50 DD 
149 157 237 240 15 91 16 69 23 81 24 59 133 1 39 
alisyl 157 239 241 17 35 17 86 26 43 27 15 1 41 1 44 
145 148 247 244 16 34 16 93 | 26 88 27 36 1 41 1 39 
154 | 162 | 248 | 251 | 16 84 | 1793) 2610| 2689; 146) 149° 
160 172 257 271 17’ 05 1 8850) |} 226) 50/4 428).29 1 52 1 55 
Way 166 248 258 17 09 18 43 26 46 27 96 1 49 1 49 
__ 164 | 163 249 0) P08 || LUT 20 (218 eT | 26 7a mason ie h aR 
157 | 166 | 250 | 260 | 17 13 | 18 48 | 2659 | 2802| 149 | 1 49 
152 159 244 244 16 55 TO 26 14 27 21 1 39 1 39 
Tee Tiek | 165. 268 266 | _17 27 |_ 18 84 | 27 28 | 28 84 Peg yee 
155 162 257 256 16 91 18 48 26 80 28 12 Lad) 1 44 
159 169 255 Doe, 17 02 19 02 26 57 27 83 1 56 ty 
159 166 249 203 16 91 17 41 26 69 26 31 POF Tas 
157 163 242 244 T6670: | PE FL. Soros: aoe wie 1 64 1 58 
161 166 256 259 18 09 19 28 27 93 29 40 1 55 1 56 
160 165 262 260 16 65 17 90 26 45 27 70 1dD 1 54 
153 156 260 251 16 96 | 17 75 7) 2688 |. 26 63 1 42 1 47 
pion 156 249 253 17 19 18 08 26 42 28 18 1-55 1 46 
158 164 254 253 LT OF) pAlb 18 | 26) 76) Woe 30° TOAD lhe 
156 159 Dest 244 16 90 17 82 25 81 26 27 1 47 1 45 
158 158 254 254 17 04 17 85 27 48 27 45 1 58 1 53 
163 aLeAle 269 267 17 48 18 66 26 55 28 25 L468 
1 /Al 170 266 267 18 33 18 95 28 33 28 89 1 78 1 76 
170 Vik 268 264 17 +51. ike} iff 28 54 28 54 LOS MOS 
163 169 256 266 16 31 18 35 25 78 28 42 1 53 1 50 
165 166 242 248 16 39 17 40 25 95 26 43 6: iby 
158 158 245 248 16 80 17 29 25 60 26 16 4: ae 
154 154 (225 _ 227 16 82 17 05 24 05 24 33 1 40 1 41 
163 165 248 253 If es 18 05 26 65_ 27 23 1 59 1 56 
161 158 » 256 241 16 50 17 20 26 16 26 50 1 48 1 54 
160 155 269 251 16 80 18 12 27 14 27 20 1 55 1 47 
163 167 249 254 LA 3G 18 70 25. 95 27 14 152) Ww 5t 
157 159 249 236 18 04 17 81 27 30 28 19 1 64 1 68 
148 169 224 240 18 52 19 26 27 39 28 55 1 58 il) hays 
142 166 231 249 17 17 19 05 28 09 28 56 1 65 1 60 
148 167 244 265 Ie Ae 19 50 26 45 28 78 1 38 1 42 
156 173 239 255 17 00 19 34 20 AT 27 93 Too 1 36 
166 166 267 20 lee gs 17 94 27 37 28 01 1 66 1.63 
176 174 276 273 16 32 18 56 26 79 28 20 1 36 1 39 
MEET. 270, ly 2 ET 79 betes 87 71-| 27/98 | Sat ed pais 
159 | 166 | 252 | 253 | 17 83 | 18 67 | 26 99 | 27 48 | 154) 152 
167 169 245 255 16 60 18 41 25 94 27 91 ies) hina | 57 
172 nS 260 264 17 09 19 03 27 14 28 00 1 60 1 58 
+158 167 260 266 if 835) 18 91 27 46 29 20 119 1 ull 
£160.) 16310) 252.1) 253" | 116.87.) 17 69) 25 52) 96181. 144) 11 44 
TED th LOSI NR gr zo! 257 | 1656 | 18 43 | 26 28 | 27 55 ANDOU) Lp2y 
149 Bra Al 253 279 17 74 19 81 27 38 29 82 1 49 1 48 
158 175 256 275 16 62 19 61 27 41 30 31 1 62 1 46 
150| 177 | 205 1280 |) 17:50 | 21.19) 27°56 | 31.80 | 150,|') 152° 
vs Ee a a a a ge a Ta 
158 165 | 251 BOD te 17206 ho Te 24 26r 647” 63 52 PED? 
POO ELA sii ers he QOSUEU Wie etore ESD a) eons fe PAG Cote he ia a palit SE DIRS We 
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LABOR AND WAGES, 


TABLE No. XXVI.—Showing by occupations the average hours employed and wages earned for the week 
ending October 30, 1886, in 87 cities, towns and villages of Ontario, based on returns of 16,512 work- 
people collected from employers and of 2,744 collected from employés. 









































Average for week Average for week 
Sex ending Oct. 30, ; Sex ending ee 30, 
1886. 1886, 
OCCUPATIONS, | and OccuUPATIONS, and | 
a Hours Hours 
Pe ae ein: | Wages | Bee em- | Wages 
ployed ployed 
$c | $ ¢. 
ponte) te ReMlg ce, m,o. | 49.83 | 15 60 |[Caulker ...0....eseeesee, m.o. | 39.33 | 8 40 
AOPLentice weeeee iy ns ce 0 ie 3 80 | aaa (brewery)..... . ve 60.00 ; 8 36 
ik tls CME Meee. al, e m.u,. 5.97 3 06 .||\Chair maker’ 50 tuners 62.56 ears 
Artist (lithographer)....... m.o. | 52.30 | 13 33 ||Cigar and tobacco factory 
Ash gatherer.............. 49 .38 7 41 operative : 
PAX MAIC TM cis oe cc its o 52.67 | 10 29 ASSOFLED eh. Seales hee oe EE f.o. 54.00 3 56 
Aleman Be be oe! us 58.75 Mayes) Cipar muker..6: sesh “f 49.91 5 98 
Baker soe ee me [e623] 958 1385 ; 932 Hay Peay m.o. | 46.90! 8 37 
BON Os uit ait eh Le Bae as ss 67.94 ' 9 04 SE Weak ak oo eee m.u. | 52.80 3 80 
Beamer (tannery).......... iS 59.00 7 67 Cigarette maker => Ree a eee m.0. |) O1567 6 80 
Bellibanger hee t ide fh, os 56.25 | 10 26 iualiet Fom res Sires ce ot i220) 36.14 2 80 
Bench hand (wood work)...|  ** 59.20 8 33 ooller 2 Sai sit ante maagee 54.00 2 50 
Bender (wheels) ........... xd 59:88 , \ 815 ENE is SCR A IEE cen. m,0. |. 63372:4" "10°03 
Blacksmith stag x | 58 .25 | 993° |) .Stemmer vs \. 1. ens Aicin x 54.00] 8 00 
a LS] eyes chara eck Th “id 54,28 6 60 we EAE Sie Seng ene cite SERRE ¥o; 51.14 2 45 
Boat builder ..........2. 1) 1°60. 848 | Strippers. Gale “ | 4707 | 2 82 
Boiler ge gs sect hee | 5S 59.69 | TS L | Sr BNC tits. Went eee fu 51.20 2 29 
; elipereeeae Ai ms 59.36 7 64 |! CE ee Sei yas eet eee m.u. 49.23 2 74 
Bookbindery employé: VOPIOUS DAN... Je wees eee i 54.00 2 56 
fl aciiircn Rev pean ap MM YE Et sa - 57.24 | 10 50 SS Bs ad 2 Oe cae Eee m.o. 59.00 8 53 
Ree E RECN Leen uit" | mu. | 57.20! 228 | ES LR ovens te Be f.o. | 49.90} 400 
A OR Sevate bee Bn EY f.o. 53.65 3 19 Clerk \OHIGE) i cack eee ee eee ce 52.68 4 a 
ReMi eo asubbate vind Yeike -ta). er 52.00 1 50 Widad GAR) RCP RB LN te Site m.o. bOI. 98 
eta AO) Aa Ng iO 16.4) #06350) 1422 Aociatntn SER A et tg . | 84.00 8 a 
OLOCTR RE whe ae ee f.o. 52.33 3 61 OMINMAKER. o.e cteee ae ate 51.43 9 14 
Borwarder e208 ote. M170."\ (06.825 (-' 2521 1 Collector. ut cue aan eee < | 60.00 | 13 28 
TaN Se as ear ta vid 56.50 | 18 00 ||Confectioner .............. fe 60.00 7 32 
POWer tomer ta de ee} £50: DO JOO]! LE re 620 c TM AR IR BENS a f.o 54.80 3 me 
APs Sa Ee a f.u. 58.00 2 38 POPOL: chat nv meee ae ee m.o. | 56.50 96 
Bookkeeper’... 0.0 0..00... m.o 56.64 | 11 97 Gaps Kassie tant A aoe z 65.00 | 10 iS 
Sidi Ndr tics Rte Ea £20. 55.00 D13341| Core Wakerien oleate eeaieee 57.69 6 5. 
Boot and shoe factory opera- Corset Makers scone wees s 0. 50.00 A on 
tive: A NP ne SEI eS u 50.00 2 
Cutter he, Sew aes tee m.o. 59.67 10 17 |!Cotton mill operative: | 
Eiiishernit ae cbt is 59.50 8 00 Bleachersasncn eas eee m.0. 61.82 6 97 
UELCT We aN tah, aes uaa cé pete 6 75 Po eas Be AD ih | 60.94 | 6 a 
ECE AE EA CR A BR f.o. 57.6 5 34 ard grinder,..... ie LE 60.33 a 
pd BOWIORN eh. ney bah ole cam tac 3 aL AY 9°33 Oard stripper) 7a care - 60.71 | 5 = 
BOLE ave aee ly hain ye oe 54.50 C15 or ie cA PAI de m.u. | 60 00 2% 
i ENSUES Sol edn Fa eae 4 51333 7 00 Card '‘tender.G....kien eee . 60.50 2 98 
Botiler ge eae at sub oa ne 60.00 aus y'f Dofier secede nell eee “s 59.29 2 46 
Ces 3 ie Te Sco a m.u. | 58.15 2 79 ee RE oT liam ets SRL IE fa fous 58.82 2 33 
AAA ob A NS ae Ie f.o 60.14 D 29 Doublet ie. cshs tesa £0. 61.47 3 19 
RR Ric emieer A OR ci Se Lie aL f.u 50.00 2 50 Drawer iii) 12 5) Oe ae sf 59.79 419 
Box maker (wood) ......... m.o. | 50.55 8 34 Sod. WAN Representa ESA. 60.06 2 69 
tin finishers anew ee 59.57 | 11 65 | . BS OF ee A m.o. | 60.83 5 se 
ROW OIE CE pret teene Sareat ie ef Bey vane ie kl ye 7A Ni PAYS AT ee 9a m.u 60.00 3 83 
eS Se tel Spitumecee MSG s ARAL Ioie i 50.84 | 13 84 ! Beate Paar mre ee i rea {3 Oley OO.O4 8 . 
TAQ Maker 54. kei ee ; 51.73 8 22 Wer hs Saince ee bele eee ‘ 58.40 6 92 
Hedge building employé...:  “ 58.00 D507 | unis hor. Cet e eer ee z 61.90 7 49 
BUSA. he lee) ti tee Ue cheats 49.33 8 26 ce alle ee i ane a ete fe. 60.15 4 43 
Buffer (plated ware) ....... | f 64.33 | 1068 :| Intermediate tender..... a 56.36 | 5 14 
Buteher 2...... Benak eas OK) os 62.78 9 04 Lapper tenders), (ae. 0. m.0. 60.00 6 00 
Cabinet maker ...... .... UM OL al) Oe BOM aut oorn fixer Cet ap imenen “| 60.00 | 11 00 
CATpeDteItiaeieh owe. oie 5 57.38 9 61 Napperits dean al aan ¥ 60.50 6 30 
Carpet weaver ........... 4 59.50 8 53 i » Picker tender MEI Sees 4 ‘s 60.17 5 89 
Pa mame MER Ace E 10. 58.48 5 57 oS Ey Dh cee 8 Aen ee OO ko. 3 49 
Carriage trimmer........ m.o. ; 56.81 9 72 Reeler cyan FOE Ss Hi f.o. 61.07 | 3 76 
Carvers, gaan men tee | | 59'85 | 11 62 ake menos WES EY os iho) 60.80 le aid 








Nore.—The initials in the second column stand for males and females over and under 16, respectively. 
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TABLE No. XXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 





Average for week Average for week 





























ending Oct. 30, ending Oct. 30 
: Sex 1886. Sex LSS6N a) 
OccUPATIONS. and ‘ OccUPATIONS. and 
: ours Hours 
pe em- | Wages aac em- | Wages 
ployed | ployed 
Cotton mill operative.—Con. $c. Foreman.— Continued. ae 
» \Rollcoverer. :........... m,o. | 60.75 9 44 | WVE YO PR ttle a tits share ate oie m.o. | 63.50 | 13 27 
FVOVIMST MANIC 9.5.00 6 645. f.o. 61.09 5 18 VEGULGSE LS” itn dec ty 59.56 | 15 83 
Hectionmnand..).2.....,. m.o. | 59.85 9 26 | iPaimienie. te. atieeata sso oh DT. (lat lowes 
SELES os 53.33 7 67 Panermills Jaitacs 5 ascte ee 60.00 | 14 24 
BP OGM eh Seis cess «nia yo disvels f.o 59.90 5 63 Printer: seen e pita et & 58.47 | 13 16 
“2 LOOM gd eA 59.47 5 60 Railway, shop. o/s. 220". sf 58.78 | 14 22 
SVM Ro 5 ace ye be a old oie sh 59.74 3 34 Woollen, mill hi w deco e 60.22 | 13 11 
BOM AN ieee thive ines fa. | 60.00)1.:. :2;39'-|| (Warious n.e,8. oi. ase Se B94 ti Lad 
BAN ete). 5. aghtonies dete m.o. | 60.20} 6 22 |Rorewoman sega boa f.o. 56.30 7 93 
SPB acts a fete icie pactate al m.u 60.00 O11} |iG@ardener me Gi. ewe Velen m.o.| 60.09 8 32 
Poles Adie ett 6c olen £.0...1,7 58.07 3 53 |Gas work employé.. ..... . 74.08 | 10 10 
PE WASTES © Jens at heats lols s hs 60.46 Se 70: Gulden ih ies seen tea tere etee e 55.75 7. 99; 
BVV AIDOTY iejtearest ss sce ice a ch 59.46 5 30 ||Glass works employé : 
SALAMA ERS) fsx Yesie's « m.o 62.50 | 14 00 IBlOWGr Oe. gus Aa cares ip 42.67 | 22 33 
WV GSTCHDICKED fee 28 bie disle f.0. 60.40 3.27 Gathering boy ..... .... i 47 .89 His 
THERES oar acd ale m.u. | 62.43 2 29 | Glass (ornamental) worker..| “‘ 55.00 9 33 
VGAIVER) biMe rit) .'. bb s 0 s0 + m.0o 59.40 TAS \\Glove makers) ick Buse sere “ 56.67 | 8 83 
a ie +o ane ae f.o. 59.26 5 67 cae ES, WRT etn Britt iho; 50.00 3 69 
Web drawer ............ “hi 54.50 ANG? A GINIOT \..) tae so loneahae Sat ere m.o. | 65.00 7 37 
UNG TIERS oP: SV ik 60.17 | 3 45 ||Grain buyer and weigher ..| ** | 53.80 9 55 
oo) LOSS Ne aa a ane 61.87, 92108 Grinders. 22.0.0 Se ta Nee ae sy 52.66 8 19 
PMMA TF 2 oh.0si4 5° at a's « m.o. | 60.00 5 80 ||Harness maker..../.¢.3... is 58.78 | 9 14 
MME NETS cor wearer die.'s + m.u 60.00 2 25 ||\Hatter and furrier......... = 55, 22+). 13 7h 
NaViOUSigl 08.2). ¢5 ce. s+ bot 959 08 tek a Ni a gy be led fo. eboral | 4 84 
CON Ode Aer eee m.o 60.77 6 91 || Hotel employé (with board): 
ro ole ines Sine eae f.o. 58.43 4°55 ‘Bartender 4.7. 4. etas eos m.o. | 79.50 8 00 
a nie, oye Wace aoe f.u 62.00). , 2.80 | Bell boyetay > cecren areca m.u. | 78.00 | 2 33 
CAPPED ac, ty, ino ols We ee: | Tt. O.. | Oo 09 8 80 || Chambermaid........ Pa ao see 69.00 1 89 
Cutter (tailor) ....... ea gs 65:13 |. 18 38 | Oller kk &: sap Sapte. eee tees m.o. | 71.60 {7 65 
MC COLALOM EG 4 is shies. o.0 e 53.17 | 12 06 Cooks eels cote Sai f.o, 73.00 3 92 
MIOUVELVINGN). 6.0 si. ect. es . 61.06 8 31 Kitchen givk.. 3.4.25 oaks toe 78.00 1 88 
Derpick TUNNEL». oc.s,6 s+ 0s bie 60.00 | 17 50 Laundresety, «jot 2yes sane is 52.50 2 94 
«“ Belpen ty ust, 60.00. 1.10 91, || Porter \vaanc\.wes gone m.o. | 76.00 |- 4 67 
MA INGT AM nous ala o's « +: 59.50 , 14 69 | Stableman ........ th ey My 72.00 567) 
Distillery employé..:...... a7 55.70 9 91 Waiter ts 435 oa tacos 1 f.0. 70.50 2 06 
Dressmaker ...... Pee f.o. 57.39 4 SO. s| rom tUeNOr: sy inak aes eee m.o 59.96. |.) 10892 
Oe eae NG pn 64.47 140) hi Japanner fi\55 2. 08k coecee ce 59.67 9 45 
ADPUICTRR Ee nik lth ae ss she m.o, | 62.31 9 83 |J OlGY: week aise berks aden “i 54.47 | 10 71 
Lothian Tha ee oe - DS OOmmavor tei Kala Aryert. cit) feenin see fs 60.00 | 10 33 
Electric light employé..... vs 55.00 | 10 30 ||Knife (mower) maker...... - 58.88 | 10 82 
soya ror WANE os oases ais « be 60.20 5 60 ||Knitting mill operative eG “4 59.52 8 00 
TR DORSEY ates x's ss sm yeett sas £0 49.00 SAT f ; soeth mit. |) 63,00 3 10 
Engineer (stationary) ...... m.o. | 62.13 9 63 e “ oat if. oO, 52.98 3 35 
TENGTAVED pay amt tte ciate’ 5's ur 58.03 | 12 40 i < Wie sl detl. 4 | bv ODP Oe 1 36 
PES DOM ness eile s. sso 5 « A 58.40 4 02 ieee ve Reabelalec eee oe m.o. | 58.45 718 
2 PE ke eel TOUS. |. 00002 2 12 | Lamplighter LES ON.) So at nee 59.88 7 48 
Fanning mill maker ....... m.o, | 59°58,1.. 10 08:)) Last maker 22 og Glo... oh 55.00 8 62 
(Pilonmakere st ier en ees: 58.00 9 10 (Lathe aeRO RE Ee be. al Rees Ss 56.18 8 80 
mamehor (TOM ice esh tes 4 53.38 D) (Eater wore meet ile cee ae a 50.44 | 11 47 
SCE (WOOR)EE clo cen oe ml es 63.33 (ERLE MIN Fife) "100014 8 ee Ne gue ee coi . 55.54 9597 
BAP GOAN sic ties feos nares ta oi 61.80 8 11 ||Lumber mill employé : 
|S OE RR tag ae, SB * 61.68 | 11 23 Collen eta. ee hee! oo 3 os “f 61.50 8 63 
Foreman 100 Feqerew SiO WeGhaae Rae pase 61.09 7 80 
Pe COR A enix bers tt ¢ ee eee ie DAL OOS LL OCA te PE MOL Aaeyts hob sds athaie es oie ‘5 62.09 | 10 24 
Blacksmith. .°./. 4... b206 on 58.75 | 15 28 RIA TIGOIEI chet y hess eee keae “ 59.50 8 50 
Boilermaker ........+.4s | as 58.50 | 16 50 INEBASUTOE shel... arAccioee es a 61.50 8 03 
“Ocha 6c ee rr a 60.21 | 14 85 (vlan tea cauks 25 thet ae ce | ce 62.53 7 67 
Cigar maker ............ Oe YA Do On Malas Son) (ta OA WY EL huis ws sete es delelele' i) 60.19 7 95 
COROT OR ae 60.09 15 12 SNA OOM Ass wear atk ea eae sfeiatas | y 61.67 7 50 
"URES oe > FS 57.83 | 14 62 ||Machine hand.....:....... ne 58.05 9 22 
HCMC LE iiss a «0.0 < s 60.00°| 18.50 |\\Machimist.............-0.- 59.62 9 83 
Bamber os... ks hy | CIP 20 evils BON Malteter woe. ye bt eee. “ 66.86 8 98 
VDIMLACDIT sata scat ie 5 kis» 3 « $ 58.93 | 15 53 ||Marble cutter........ Salstahe pk 57.66 | 10086 
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TABLE No. XXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES— (Continued. 





Sex 
OCCUPATIONS. and 
age. 
Marble polisher ........... m.o 
Marine employé : 
Captain hier bin anit r ke: My 
Coke 0s eRe ee ois te, f.o. 
Cranesman (dredge) ..... m.o 
Deck) hangar birt. wo to. M3 
NG INCENRMO oe, gis a oe ¢ ay 
EW ICS) Pye, OR A ea ts 
AIDS BOLI sil oye br okle 25 
SOO) UREN ta Aout ALS RO ae 2 Ol BR tf. 
Witeelman 2 cs ook hen 43 
Mason (stone) yl... cs hee: hy 
oh IVER SY ROP RRAOG RNC He aa tated Mie cs 
VER OP AE Mo Usa See Sok ie 
VED Fiver eens ue eV 0% 
Millwright ive i. tes m.o 
Miscellaneous............. $5 
EN a ey AR ENB m.u 
em 8a! RN BLA SR fos 
SauiMtenmeveen’ Gils Uzi hate fu: 
NVIGHIC Ors Weenies ice fake m.o 
Mounter (stoves) ...,...... Me 
Nut and bolt maker ..... ‘ i 
Oiicerboy sins 6.0 MS ke ic 
Ostrich feather worker..... f.o 
(PNCKer way emit ok Wai eel oe oe 
Ae TE ela Shu td OL et i m.o 
SelM pat eT ee Aa Si aaa Ba m.u 
Pemurber: heii oh et. 25 m.o 
Paper hanger. =. 8\a5. o, + 
Paper mill employé : 
1G SU 62) meee a f.o 
Bleacher tunities ts m.o 
MOT ISIRCIA ca ke is ig cal rs 
rics ATA, ik ae Cs Se f.o 
Machine tender ........: m.o 
Pulp srimaderiisis oo sece i 
Rua CULbER oo lene cunt aoe 3 
vers DICKOr ee Ce ee latees f.o 
MOV AVIOUS Kalas cioicle ctics se 
Ee oe kA Teak an ae m.o 
iRatternimmnakerm eee oh 
iPhotocranhers: til.e)4. Ess. es 
Piano and organ factory 
employé: 
Action maker io: cane hls: K 
Bellowsimakerne. .. .o0.. oH 
Case maker’) es he sf 
Panishen <i Siete es eee = 
Wey imalset os) tency se Hy 
Polisher and varnisher... ne 
Sounding board maker . i 
SSL 12.2) RAD er ead at, i 
fone reculator’. 0... e8 i 
PITMAINGP A Coca cick ee ss 
AR Ubi cy tN aR Miah mean Seas hy 
Warlouerninntcecce cue tk oe 2 
PIO OE VORLee bitten ice Le e 
Pintmakeeees linseed rs 
Plan erie ewe eit ees fy 
Plastererns.cose oven ck ek ¥ 
Pia ber se eee es ees i. 
Polisher (metal) .........., vs 


Average for week| 
ending Oct. 30, | 
1887. 


oe eee ren 


eee e eee es 








$ c. 
fed) 
18 86 
7 00 
22 00 


ear 
Or 
w 


OwWWwWoOMmMOWoONW ow 
Or 


COOH WOON OTOTS ie) 
CLO ONOOW © Or 


12 06 


OccUPATIONS. 





Porter 
|| Potter: 22000 as) eee 
j[ Press feeders io)... G.du eee 
t 6 
! 


Pressman "2.00 eee 
Pratitber<.. i cos) Sane eee 
Proof reader 
Pump maker 
Quarryman:. Wi). ce ies 
|Railway employé: 
Brakeman 
Car builder 
Car cleaner oo... 5 hose 
Car repairer....... BAAR s 
Gheckers 23). oc ih Bee 


eoceeece ceo eeeoe 


eee ees Ceeee ree 


ececeoeoseseecneeceon 





Engineers ss) ae sae 
Examiner or tapper...... 
Fireman 


or eeceece eee er eceon 


op) 
4 
ce 
ie) 
> 
= 
© 
5 


coerce ee eee roe 


pe Wiper 1 ewe by aries 
Rattan worker 


CC 2  Y 
eeoeee 
cceeee ee eee ee 
esse ee ewer e ec eees 


cee ec e se oe ee eos econ 


TR 
2 
eh 
far) 
5 
a) 
a 
iq) 
bard 


eee er eee ees eo eee 


Salesman (Moe cet at 
Saleswomami ye oc) oe. ates 

Sash, door and blind maker. 
Peale wnakeree bw. aces 
iServant (with board) 
Shaper (furniture) 
Ship carpenter 
Shipper 
Shirtmaker 
Shoemaker 
Silverplater 





eceesees 
ceceeecaoeece 
eecerece reece eee 
Ceele wie edie « 8 Ce ove © 
seer eer eee ec ceece 
CC ed 
eee eet ee eso eeve 


erence cess 


jwoapwmaker We 2, ule cans 
Spoke makers ee Ji, ches 
Spring maker and fitter.... 
Stave factory employé 
Stereobyper -n'2 sla sesh anes 
Stone cutters iis ees. bees 
Straw goods employé...... 
Street railway employé : 
(‘onductor 
|| Driver 
Stableman 


aise (erp) 0) [eb (eiceceuie! ele (a) :0)/@iesn « 


| 


34113) ee I PE 
Teamaster') fare cag a 
Telegraph operator ........ 
i, Telephone operator........ 
‘Lime keeper... sees 
"Pingnnith tiv ieee coun es 
'!Tool-maker ...... Rar’ Sea 


H 




















Average for week. 


ending Oct. 30, 
1887. 








AOU WAS 6 


NDOONWIA? 
Ne) 
HABUISASEH § 
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TABLE No. XXVI.—LABOR AND WAGES—(ontinued. 





| Average for week Average for week 
8 : 
" , ending Oct. 30, ending Oct. 30, 
f ee 1883, | Sex 1886. 



































OccUPATIONS. and - OCCUPATIONS. and ” 
ours ours 
age. em- | Wages. he em- | Wages 
ployed | ployed 
® ¢ |lwoollen mill employé—Con. | Oe 
Transferrer (lithographer)..}| m.o. | 55.00 | 11 44 Bieceri Wie tt et m.o. | 58.32 3 25 
ES OIGS:. a Sa ss B210 i 47-70 Recler os. So eier ane ts ees f.o. 60.00 2 92 
Aire kymaker oe. is. aes - 51.19 9 74 COULED Woda c ue awe ees m.o. | 59.61 6 43 
(Opa) (OCS rr * 57.30 9 49 hearer. evi aan ai f.o. 60.00 4 90 
Varnisher..... ees Sad iG cpa oh 60.45 8 65 pecker. Area serge aneldes fe 59.68 2 99 
Vinegar maker............ | os 60200 Pir Lost) Spainer gees eae ee 59.67 2 37 
SEAS a | poh lunig oe) 10: 22 De ae ERs PERT: f.o. | 60.00] 3 43 
Waren makers: i... bs... a 59.87 | 10 25 PP UTIE, PEPE ASS Fh: Behe 8 m.o 58.79 7 32 
Warehouseman............ es | 58.33 | 6 58 Br gall «Matt i cerreacant Reaeaene m.u 59.62 2 67 
Washerwoman ............ f.o. 54.00 bad 58 Specler elk. chee eee f.o. 60.00 3 12 
Watch case maker......... m.0. boat Laide Oo Sizul)! oetcutee hbase pwEow | 60.00 2 47 
Watch maker and jewels} * 54.11 | 9 80 EMVISEGR: 2.0 sameeren k 58.00 2 66 
ef “ .o. | 54.60 | 4 00 | EOS coat ae A fo. | 57.63 | 308 
IWiALGUID TEA rose tes es saree a m.o. | 67 .24 FOG Wat Der ae ne epee aeten ue 60.00 3 80 
WV TRACP Ae es «sf ss ie 58,03. 1, 10 21 | nen Perse k-th, aE Bl m.o 60.00 ZObit 
ST) es ee a | for bo.68.).) 7a 184) | Weaver. oc way eV be SOT tarot al 
Wire worker .............. m.o.| 60.33] 8 16 | CCl BI arse A ca Pa £6. 1 'N59-76) |) «eos 
WOOGmORNe Tors ton. ..04\s dass e 59.13 9 36 Wisider 9). Je) a anes nf 59.41 279 
Woollen mill employé : Various wdhiseracs «dene ue o 57.34 4 09 
Assorter ...... Meee AL a 55 55 7 86 REIN a? MIRREN MED og P30 AM fa! 57.67 pei a 
SUAGT SSM eo Ok lee Ss £03 58.96 3 44 Fe LR Gah ahs ey AR eae m.o. | 59.38 6 00 
Gard cleaner. ...c5 tes: m.o. | 60.00 6 17 Oh. of) RPE ie atta m.u 60.71 3 25 
COE) OFS) 2 AANA ne Oe a ~~ 60.76 Gro? iY apdiian 0 2 ya ee | m.o 59.57 7 86 
A a nokia fo. | 59.47 3 41 —_———_|—__—. 
BRC OKs ears: «ase aisis « m.u. | 59.98 | : 
OLE STS Gee 1) Sa ee eae 60.00 4 82 bie iselaies Paige . 
Drawer in ua sheWslapcr elise) ehels, ee 60.56 3 95 5 1886. ay m.u 5b "85 2 92 
NERSOL Waele las Sciy)o. «358 if 59.73 4 42 || Average for all pti cen re 
10 63 1885s i 50.43 2 93 
VOL wesc v ee teee eee eess m0. 59.76 6 : 1888 bce a 5590 | 4 387 
OS he eee ee 59.82 6 16 occupations. 1885 Pe 58.77 4 36 
CES nea ae Sel G1. 79. jig judd Etraaand ue Pear ale triste: 
ae mialetetel ste) soe is! ala. = f.0. 57.84 4 62 1885... | ae 56.31 j 2 52 
MM ete) o's sale Sarg o's m.u.| 60.25 3 57 nih falas 
Halles CON oe RO he « | m.o. | 60.00 a aN age Bees | lee 
oom: fixer)... .......- eS oe es 58.78 AeA eee Re BAe I tote paca gn nA . 
(Pale SN ne “ | 60.47 | . 6 11 || All classes ...... T6stchet Ark, 58.79 | 7 92 
Picker tender... oss... m.u 59.58 3 27 | | 

















LABOR AND WAGES. 


TABLE No. XXVII.—Showing by occupations the comparative weekly averages of hour employed and 
wages earned at the principal industrial centres of Ontario. in 1886, 1885 and 1884. 





















































nie Averages for one week in— 
and 
age 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- over 1886. 1885. 1884. 
OccUPATION. or 
under 
Hours . Hours Hours . 
16. employed. Earnings. employed. Earnings. employed. Earnings. 
rine Cc. Ba $ c. | $ Cc. 
EA PPentiCe aes tee sie cst she: m.0. | 56.75 e 80 58.74 3 89 OU a(6snh 3028 
SU Oneal) Wu. 5 ns Senn m,u 55.97 3 06 59.38 2 90 59.56 3 19 
UNKO MIVA OPUS iaelserea sag cise: m.0, 52.67 10 29:57 3.06 10 64 55.71 9 92 
PAU MEIC ED oc cdnk ie 4s ePeleisaruel- " 58.75 9 75 54.38 | 8 69 60.00 11 02 
LEDY C2) QO) a 70 0 UO SHO a A " 58.35 9 32 | 59.84 9 27 62.00 8 05 
Aner iui wauik kh ae meee eet ofc " | 67.94 9 04 | TAZ 917 | 60.00 9 00 
Beamer (tannery). \.\.....2.. " 59.00 7 67 59.63 8 65 60.00 7 63 
Bender (wheels).............. " 59.88 8 15 64.00 7 79 60.00 9 00 
(EYE TGs Fes) rh gh Ca a a " 58.25 9 93 59.15 9 74 58.27 9 58 
ty (helper) oluce.. «2 " 54.28 6 60 58.60 6 46 54.10 6 58 
Boiler maker een qi es sien se oc " 59.69 1st 56.5 11 07 56.18 LOWS 
ad (hélper) jas. 3% " | 69536 7 64 59 58 TAL) Nee | SOE ee 
PIPOKDINGEE Picas silane: cle boi es jon 57.24 10 50 55.70 9 75 57.43 12 24 
Roitman ere testes 4 | f.o 53.69 3 19 60.00 3 08 57.94 | 3 41 
Book-keeper PARES Ms eR tesaty a m.0o. 56.64 11 97 67.95 12 77 {| 57.00 11 83 
SSE ss Late Be 3 2 f.o. 55.00 5 33 53.80 | 5 60 54.00 | 4 90 
Boot and shoe factory opera- 
tive: , 
SUEECT RS mich ye 5 biotech cists ace on m.0. 59.67 10 17 56.76 800 | 59.00 | 7 68 
MAMISNOL ietes vob cl ee sclen oielas " 59.50 8 00 56.56 10 57 59.00 | 7 80 
Bd fee. ete ener Ge teen nae 1.0. | 57.64 5 34 | 58.43 4 43 | bR2o | 4 57 
BRU | too lei A a m.o0 51.33 7 00 56.44 9 04 58.55 7 15 
MeObtlar Meme Wy cl eee tes ce te n* | 60.00 6 57 | 54.72 | 681 | 60.00 711 
AN BEAL if 3024 eo ais ea m.u 58.15 2 79 57.29 | 2 99 60.00 3 08 
PSPASKIMISNET Urs %s,5 4 134s alere este m.o 59.57 11 65 58.59 8 60 60.00 9 86 
Dre WEP ioe isare sett te sate ce 5 " 61.52 Ly 60.99 11 97 72.00 10 53 
PBLICK a Veils: ise owl Ferenc Le " 50.84 13 84 57-15 14 81 58.89 14 87 
Bridge building employé...... " 58.00 9°07 58.64 10 77 60.00 7 59 
Pts ANAKET Ae oh Gh-ca8 eis ones " 49 .33 8 26 55.79 9.63 yh | eee S 
Butcher Perea ec e's cian oes " 62.78 9 04 63.62 9 00 58.42 10 00 
Cabinetmakers lee icy sien ease " 61.21 9 80 59.48 925 | 59.69 9 57 
Carpenter sets seu skis ie tee enka " 57.38 9 ol 58.98 Ooh 59.08 9 85 
Carpet weaver .........:.e0c- | t" 59.50 8 53 59.38 LO: O90) 5 42 eee Oe nee 
SAME TORT) ocd ibe RP haat ovale f.o 58.48 5 57 60.00 ies a OR ed Reidy ie gd of 
Carriage trimmer... .....65.5.. m.0o. 56.81 of2 58.62 11 03 58.67 10 15 
OPS ag Se a a ge " 52.85 11 62 58.28 11 40 | 59.00 10 44 
Cellarman (brewery).......... " 60.00 8 36 60.13 8 08 60.00 ‘Gute 
OTE BR AICON iors: AMS os 6 aie " 62.56 8 77 54.62 8 00 | 60.00 8 70 
Cigar and tobacco factory oper- | 
ative: | 
Cigar makers ys ris © eres. cro te, m.0 46.90 8 37 52.08 8 94 58.07 9 45 
Fe Ns be SCG a sr f.o. 49.91 5 98 57 .36 3 70 59.72 3 72 
Sa MUST Res Regta Paice ctie 1 ena. Uh 52.80 3 80 54.96 3 46 59.60 3 67 
SELTIODEL eu vadieiee o ee ook {Oat ann P82 51.61 2 82 60.00 | 2 39 
ey Ain RACE E Sh capi m.u 49 .23 2 74 54.27 ep Ak 60.00 2 05 
ASlerk VOtnce) Vesey ka Menton m.0 59.21 9 88 yeuul TL 800 ea emir state, 
EO Ne Me unten MH efeed ANC f.o. 52.68 4 59 59.00 4 00 rege 
Contectionerss ise.2 «se aah m.o 60.00 7 32 59.48 7 39 59.94 | 8 48 
Stgetts lg) Wistohics La ENaC en aS £0, 54.80 3 18 58.85 2 61 60.00 | 2 44 
WPOGDOT Moet a Netaalanaatte sincere m.o ' 56 50 9 68 59 ,99 | 9 48 60.05 9 OL 
Coppersmith: 405.0. goweane one " 65.00 | 1073 55.00 LOD peers, sree 
COFOAGAKED uisiely. fs vi eckeeuieiee " 57.69 6 58 58.00 5 59 58.76 6 80 
Corseu makers 1! higcnetanins f.o 50.00 4 91 | 56.00 4 50 59.00 4 40 
| 











Norre.—The weekly averages of hours and earnings in this Table for 1886 and 1885 are for the last full 
week of October, while those for 1884 are computed from returns for the last full week of April and 
October respectively. The initials in the second column stand for males and females over and under 16. 
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TABLE No. XX VII.—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 





OccUPATION OR SUB- 
OCCUPATION. 








Cotton mill operative : 
Carder . 
Card grinder 
Card stripper 
Doffer 


Specs .$ 10 )6,.0..9)0 6,07, 0 h6.0,6 
ecco resee reese 
e280 e280 ee e208 
ee 
cere ese reece ee eee 


eee ees eeeceeeaereseeoo ese 


ae BE CR ited coat ic ats, Ba os 

BH AMISNCT «Ace occsieletg s < eee 
cé 

Intermediate tender.... 

Loom fixer 


celeritete cha cic sia kes 
Roving hand 
Section hand 


er ere eee sae eesee 


ee eer eo reese ee 


eee essoervoeseee 


seer ese e rere errors ece 
Ok Ce ae 
ee ee reverses esreseese 
cere cere see eres e one 
Pe ee 


seer ese ee eee sees 


Twister 
RV ar POls ee Si stitals ow bins eves 
Waste picker .............> 
“Weaver Wi stabi cis «a Bes ee 


eC  ) 


eee eee eee eee eeeesere 


PORIIOl ewe awek cons. itis des 
‘Cutter (tailor) 
Doliverymianins 3... soi heeds. 
Distillery employé 
Dresamaker oi. 654 3% 00. 05s 
Engineer (stationary) 
US VOR Ge lersigie's-s fa Wess « 
Fanning mill maker 
Wile Taker neta 5 Sas Sols « 
‘Finisher (wood) 
Fireman 
Fitter 
Foreman : 
DAR ORS. oe Mee ward oie» sor <3 
Blacksmith 
Warpentor yee Ger ae. ch o'ee.s « 
Gorton! mill eee eae. s. 
Knitting mill 
Lumber mill 
Machinist 
LINCS i A ee EMS oe a 
Moulder 


se eee ese cose sees 
eer eee esee 
ee eee sree 
ec ee eseeees 


ce eo oe ee tee eee 
eee ee e220 88:1 6 eee 


oeeerecoses es eeeeeee 
ore eeceore eer see se 


see ale « “see 8 6 66 
eooret ee ee eoeece 


er 


se ees ees eee eeese 


MG OT ees Ao et eM eee 
Railway shop 
Woollen mill 
VierrIONG TIA CS... <- Mo. gies 
Forewoman 


es eee eee se eeeee 


see e eee ee eevee 


eee eo Co eet we eee see 


1886. 1885. 1884, 
Hours . Hours tee Hours Paria 
ators Earnings. employed. Harnings. | oyed. Harnings. 
$ «a | | $°¢; Sires 
60.94 | 6 81 58.75 -6 30 59.55 8 26 
60.33 7 60 | 62.10 | 8 89 | 60.00 | 8 58 
60.71 5 25 62.12 5 51 59.40 6 48 
59 29 2 46 60.00 1 81 60.00 1 98 
59.79 4 19 59.52 4 12 60.50 4 18 
60.64 8 91 62.50 11 07 60.00 8 97 
58.40 6.92 | 63.66°| 798 | 69-91 7 35 
61.90 7 49 64.13 7 00 60.00 | 7 35 
60.15 4 43 61.81 4 58 60.00 471 
56.36 | 514 60.33 4 89 60.00 4 22 
60.00 11 00 61.03 8 57 59.46 10 71 
60.17 5 89 62.50 6 02 60.00 6 05 
61.07 3 76 60.08 3 36 60.00 3 49, 
61.09 5 18 56.78 3 96 60.00 4 67 
59.85. 9 26 60.37 9 29 | 60.00 9 47 
53.33 7 67 62.57 10 67 58.338 | 9 85 
59.90 5 63 57.64 494 | 60.00 438 
59.47 | 5 60 60.90 5 44 60.00 4 64 
59.74 | 334 | 59.91 30 59.85 4 BB 
60.00 2 39 49.76 2 18 60.00 277 
60.20 6 22 54.94 619 | 59.45 7 69 
58.57 3 53 60.80 3 30 | BSR LR ‘ 
60.46 3 70 53.33 | 2 97 60.00 3 52 
59.46 5 30 60.44 | 458 59.57. | 4 39 
60.40 | 3 27 60.30 | 320 60.00 3 12 
59.40 Pisa § 60.86" eek? 59.42 6 72 
59.26 5 67 60.30 5 86 58.88 5 93 
54.50 4 92 61.76 4 16 59.51 6 03 
60.17 3 45 60.21 | 9 87 58.31 3 60 
59.09 8 80 58.59 8 73 59.83 8 13 
55.13 13 38 58.91 1S. 17. tie Pe ies ee 
61.06 8 31 60.12 8 02 60.00 8 49 
55.70 9 91 | 59.67 11 58 60.00 11°71 
57.39 439 | 56.26 4 60 59.80 4 35 
62.13 9 63 61.94 9 43 60.78 9 56 
58.03 12 40 BT .25 1019 | 54.00 10 77 
59.58 10 08 59.96 | 8 52 | 60.00 9 50 
58.00 9 10 57.00 EMUUN choc peas Genes Ake 
63.33 7 93 59.18 869 | 58.81 9 05 
61.80 Silica) 4 (61232 8 39 | 66.49 ~9 08 
| 61.68 11 23 60.54 10 98 58.22 10 22 
' 54.00 12 67 60.00 ODOM Ch ir hy: oso ee . 
58.75 15 28 60.00 1200. bc be ee ae 
60.21 | 14 85 BT .75 1S |e ee 
60.09 15 12 61 24 |. 15 82 60.00 13 27 
60.00 13 50 62 89 1179-1 | CRP share ie eae : 
61.20 18 80 6500 | 18 66 60.00 21 26 
58.93 15 53 59 67 £4002 eee eee 
63.50 13 27 60 00 12 25 | 8 ARENT a eae 
59.56 | 15 838 58 71 ie eA i ee nell sh TOS St 
60.00 14 24 60 00 12 62. PnP ee 
58.47 13 16 BO. 09) || 12" Atty Pie amie teen, 
58.78 14 22 64 37; 1149 59.67 15 11 
60.22 13 11 60 91 14 08 60.00 13 08 
59.74 igeal 58 62 15 65 59.76 15 98 
56.30 7 93 58 00 Hd ier te neg adele Reson Med 
74.08 10 10 60 64 | 8 24 9 70 





Averages for one week in— 
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TABLE No. XXVII.—LABOR AND WAGES—(Oontinued. 


Sex 
and 
age 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- over 
OCCUPATION. or 
under 
| 16. 
Giassiblowertuues,7. bee ser « m.o 
Glove maker oy ee oe " 
FSUPUASSMIRE RC 5s 0 ols ears 5 f.o 
Grinder perenne. wile. eee, m.o 
Harness malcen 208 oh. ase. "" 
Hatter and furrier............ ” 
EMEP N TAO Ph isha Sater ce f.o 
Hotel employé (with board) : 
peartender iih52. ee e.. f.o 
BEL DOYi\ | hac iMesh Wek tals. m.u 
Chambermaidrasi 1 oe ho, f.o 
Whe hay Pee Mae on hie so a, m.o 
DOO ke et CORP BNE Bo, f.o. 
iitchen ein oa hue " 
Wandrecsi4b,.O > be Oia, " 
POLLEY), ) tetra Ole bis sheet ss m.o 
mtablemanteth aah Me 2.5). " 
Waiter ek Wart OR aANe ies |, 9 f.o 
p MPAMNEL wie). hehe Menke a m.0 
Knife (mower) maker ........ " 
Knitting mill operative....... " 
6 NTS Eo At aa m.u 
a Lielenk tA Ane f.o. 
“ peice PRL Nes f.u. 
LBW 620) 7S Die 0M Ue ae | a m.o 
Diamplighter Geeta oh Be " 
Lather Siauicitel attewalalisl ct sda ladesls Sha stele. tele ' 
Locksmith em OeRe LSS eaeTbi ie, ot atn leven ie " 
Lumber mill employé: 
ou ere eC Py heey Be " 
dee Na he eRee tt, Ah lk Be " 
Filer Dinte siete Ne le Nehieilel ote hers Shere: a oe fe "W 
Jointer aie Rene Mah Silo sala Hote: evigtts., stele ke " 
NRCC Tg cy tnd As ok OC SO " 
Piler piwetekehe ale vehe siciels is shererats ‘ele W 
SAW er cues Rt v's sada dhhe « " 
Slabber Bio eRe le tate) oie cjatie te towarmiche eile '! 
Miachine diand' ene: cm.s ee Mek " 
Nipeminichieree tk. 8 2 Be " 
iVfaltaters Bee os. os, OR Ro " 
Miarisle toubtert Woo. e626 Dos " 
PE POOUBDOT ES cnn wae. so: " 
DTasom (shone, wile dig Ae: " 
Moaltor yee ye oe ths Ss " 
Miller oLeletiehelsiotatte he letelelevelevete! of cic’ '" 
EU INerT Pea as eee et, f.o. 
Maillwartgitt: evsmcnotaed We. m.o 
MiGuldier cet si cey oat. ee eyo! AS 
Mounter (stove).............. Ose 
Backerion (2 ious dave peemiee w Ce. | f.0. 
Ly ROPE ENR NC okt BP m.o 
Painter Bi fo! 16 (or vei ta tte Voile Nolte alin et eivale etait | " 
Paper hanger and glazier ..... | " 
Paper mill employé : 
Bapemakeray. Ow fale ee f.o. 
Bleacher Whe fi aA Oey Gee m.o 
UUM ASIVOR deo leven ok Oot ene " 
A athe EERE £0. 
Machine tender ............ m.o 
Ragrentiorgern cis oc... skies " 
Ragipick@rives wane eee cae f.o 








Averages for one week in— 























1886. 1885. | 1884. 
: , parihne 
Hous d HKarnings. omhiog ar Harnings. eee a 
SCs $ c. | | % c. 
42.67 22.33 | 4971 | 22 39 48 02 22, 52. 
56.67 | 8 83 | 58 79 9 71 60.00 | 11 43 
50.00 369 | 62 64 3 97 60.00 4-95 
52.66 819 ; 5719 9 88 55.82 10 98 
58.78 9 14 59 27 8 66 58.77 8 91 
55.22 13.71 | 57 90 10 22 57.97 12 19) 
53.21 4.84 56 71 4 41 58.97 3 85. 
| 
79.50 | 8 00 73.23 | 6 58 72.00 6 39: 
78.00 2 33 73.20 | 2 00 72.00 1 80: 
69.00 1 89 72.50 2 12 62.00 217 
71.60 7p 73.75 7.21 72.00 6 66. 
73.00 3 92 | 70.83 5 29 72.00 4. 82° 
78.00 | 180 74.57 2 03 72.00 2 14 
52.50 9°94. |" 73.88. | |. 2 98 72.00 2 15 
76.00 4 67 72.62 3 66 72.00 | 356 
72.00 5 67 | 72.86 318 72.00 3 25. 
70.50 | 206 73.86 2 15 70.94 2 29) 
59.67 9 45 60.91 1b. . 9963 60.00 9 41 
58.88 10 82 60.00 | 11 25 60.00 7 73: 
59 52 8 00 60.42 7 61 59.01. | 12 
63.00 3 10 61.48 3 85 59.00 2 66. 
52.98 3 35 61.43 3 81 59.00 2 93 
56.34 1 36 61.87 2 70 59.00 2 00: 
58.45 7 18 60.81 | 7 05 58.56 | 6 79 
59.88 - 7 48 60.64 8 24 61.64 7 62 
50.44 11 47 59.75 9 75 56.71 10 27 
55.54 997 |. 57.67 9 33 60.00 12 00: 
61.50 8 63 66.26 8 85 66.22 9 14 
61.09 7 80 67.50 9 00 72.00 9 00 
62.09 10 24 66.24 11 39 65.01 10 21 
59.50 8 50 61.33 8 50 54.00 9 75 
61.50 8 03 67.14 7 86 65.68 8 68 
62.53 7 67 63.41 7.84. |“ekeeee ene 
60.19 7 95 64.10 | 9 26 59.85 , 8 929 
61.67 7 50 67 .09 8 27 72.00 | 875 
58.05 9 22 59.20 | 9 15 58.55 | 9 58 
59.62 9 83 59.14 1016 | 59.25 9 96 
66.86 8 98 70.03 | 8 57 64.00 8 35 
57.56 10 86 59.38 9 83 | 58.82 9 84 
56.33 | 7 75 59.39 728 | 59.00 7 37 
BD.72 | 14 04 56.76 1258 | 58.77 14 38 
59.17 8 49 58.50 869 | 57.00 8 58. 
63.19 | 978 | 64.28 9 81 66.00 10 98. 
58.03 5 02 57.20 517 |. 59.18 7 03. 
58.96 | 13 52 60.81 11 30 60.17 | 12 22 
7.388 | 12:05 59.15 || 11.76 58.80 11 58 
65.94 10 76 63.58 | ..10 16 58.83 10 60 
54.33 3 00 52.01 2 84 59.33 3 19 
58.51 760 | 59.79 7 69 57.00 8 57 
56.32 953 | 57.29 9 54 58.94 9 58 
57.75 10 85 57.00 10 20 56.50 8 50° 
57.89 3 95 56.43 3 86 57.17 3 62° 
60.00 7 50 60.00 7 00 59.00 5 75 
60.00 | 853 60.00 8 33 59.00 6 98 
60.00 | 375 60.00 3 97 58.60 4 73. 
63.58 9 89 60.00 10 46 59.00 12 06. 
60.00 § 10 60.00 8 47 58.00 8 79: 
58.41 390 | 59.79 | 496 58.00 4 00: 
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TABLE No. XXVII.—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 















































Sex Averages for one week in— 
and 
‘ age x 
OCCUPATION OR SUB- over | 1886. 1885. 1884. 
OccuPATION. or 
under | 
Hours | . Hours | ye Ours an : 
| 16. employed! Earnings. employed. Earnings. employe dil Earnings. 
| Prope 

Pagvesmamaker 4...... 662 43: m,0. 59.31 12 14 58. 11 8.99 11 42 
Piano & organ factory employé 

Action maker, ..,.....,..0. " 57.52 10 12 58.27 10 10 58.00 9 09 

BAe AACE ).\e:5 5... . cle eee | " 57.58 10 42 | 57.70 11 18 59.00 10 19 

MPESSOE FoI. iy. wc Shaan lees ea 56.22 10 70 59.20 13 30 60.00 | 1b 12 

Polisher and varnisher...... " 58.57 9 33 59.00 | 8 60 59.50 10 27 

ME EONET jh) 5, os koe es " 57.10 8 88 59.80 9 72 58.00 9 50 

MEETS IR GO elo fo ss Siete Go Sele eae " 55.07 | 16 74 58.00 17 00 | 59.00 10 32 
LENO RG), SERN A oie a OE " 61.76 9°59 57.20 7 96 54.00 7 29 
Ps bELEL Cs SAO ae cE ECR Oe » » | " 53.90 13 02 58.64 14 40 60.33 13 31 
eteenten Woe wie oy. te MA. " 55.42 12 18 59.95 10 91 60.00 10 84 
Pousher (motalyen ws. ci... " 68.34 12 06 62.04 11 58 60.63 10 40 
LICD Cae ie Be nls a " 60.00 7 50 58.63 8 75 60.60 10 07 
Pressiecdenie ae... 6 adneks. " 52.09 3 36 ‘sy gem 500" enn ago ea ee eee 
DE EW Beth Se " 56.16 9 57 58.79 9 48 62.40 10 00 
UP RIMAROL AT I<. 6’. sill cbs » " 57.37 9 98 5D 95 8 51 58.33 9 37 
Pump makers ici: .... Bee 55.00 7 98 57.83 7 96 60.00 10 50 
Railway employé: " 

ibrak semaines... bss. " 64.31 | 9 79 63.52 8 02 68.36 8 81 

Wor muiidenw ean. 5. .2My as <2 i 55.21 9 46 53.60 8 53 57.09 Ther. 

MOEA LOMOILOLY aiisrs 5 «as aide old ss " 60.00 9 84 58.63 9 84 59.67 LOWLY, 

AEGON) HG) alk). «es nae. Ap " 66.00 7 68 65 .00 6 80 60.00 9 20 

ROOM reer a oo slr aiclcld oes « " 69.75 13 25 60.69 | 11 32 64.58 14 32 

MSN GOT le ire s...'3 seule oe os " 62.44 18 25 60.51 20 34 66.13 18 32 

LIDS Tes eae oe Oa a i " 64.33 | 10 27 60.00 | 10 83 65.09 9 88 

SWACCHIBANIM) 65. .4.)..¢ hate << " 63.00 7 50 81.87 10 09 60.00 7 52 

es ee eae Gee 74.88 8 07 GOLTO siuten eon 59.63 7 48 
WOON UCKE Nee! fae eo iLs wi ne Ware 61.47 | 12.94 56.88 | 12 11 60.09 FAT 
Lae OO. se " 58 .00 9 30 56.36 8 58 51.93 9 53 
Ore a Mv )ar, stale os " 58.00 12 00 52.50 | 7 50 58.50 8 63 
PNA COD prs, o5.05'4'o 5-6 HR cle os " 51.47 10 81 59.33 10 99 59.00 9 87 
No 1D, DAES oe, Se ee " 57.89 9 27 59.92 9 64 60.71 9 20 
WALESWOMAN oi scc. ccc cdeedes £0; 61.70 4 85 59.43 6 13 58.88 3 78 
Sash, door and blind maker ..!_ m.o. 59.18 9 45 60.00 10 00 59.00 10 83 
Servant (with board) ........ f.o. 65.00 2 88 70.33 Qi Boy hy Weuaettnc ches ee eee Ae ate 
Shipicarpenter, bi... 1. wie ws ws " 50.50 10 O01 59.96 | 8 80 58.00- 8 87 
SRIpper sy Mie se ton Om " 60.28 8 24 62.22 7 22 60.00 8 14 
ROLE WEED YLCCY a Wl i nA ee en f.0. 54.06 4 89 51.00 4 12 60.00 3 88 
PONOO La elas ics aie. oe ts m.0. 58.13 8 94 59.40 Teak 57.92 8 54 
UP VOE) DIALED aie y)./sixs nels e ess " 60.01 11 20 60.00 10 43 57.00 10 87 
Soap MAker cs as. s- Nee eee ork " 61.38 7 92 59.04 7 43 59.00 6 96 
SHDOKOMMGIRCL OE Sites sa otk oa o <'s " 59.67 8 71 63.65 17 60.00 8 42 
Spring maker and fitter ...... " 57.00 — 11 83 52.25 LOS Be Soe ste Ret ear ete ° 
SHEPOOLY DET wee eile cate wicla's cies " 41.38 10 00 36.00 S00. 5 SoA ule eee 
DEOUE CULCEM Ww face ouch " 59.48 | 17 45 57.41 12 90 59.50 14 41 
Street railway employé : | 

Driver. te eee Ae har, " 72.29 8 83 75.42 CaO oo bn i oe ater! Pelee eae ene 

mtableman sie. st cities a o> " 70.65 8 45 69.33 od WM] Peer aR T ted) no i 
MAHON u's ete alle rere Lun A Oe " 58.82 | 9 75 59.63 10 16 59.70 9 62 
BEQMIGIESS (0 cei eee ao stews Se DESY 55.01 4 06 57.84 4 46 54.39 4 00 
BROT 05. 1h a sd beeen te ae m.o. 59.12 8 39 59.69 795 59.92 7 80 
Meg MNALer s.,« oa. Vis ose wae Hic lina a 57.97 7 42 60.83 7 34 63.26 | 7 10 
Telegraph operator .......... " 66.00 9 95 68.00 9 87 60.20 9 55 
Telephone operator .:........ f.o. 54.00 4 00 54.00 BOON it eee a | 25. eae 
EATON go m.o, 59.70 10 00 60.17 9 20 59.65 8 84 
N00) (et Sto il " 54.79 10 94 | 50.80 7 31 59.00 12 06 
EE OU PERO Oy. so sa eee oe 5 " 57.10 17 70 59.14 LBRSBR ee serves levers aes 
Woprolsvereray Si. x. wees es i " 57.30 . 9 49 | 57.53 10 15 52.58 9 75 
WEST) 0) i Eh i " 60.45 8 65 53.60 8 17 57.63 7 85 
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TABLE No. XXVII.—LABOR AND WAGES—Continued. 








Averages for one week in— 

































































| Sex 
and 
age 
OCCUPATION OR Sus- | ane 1886 1885. 1884. 
OCCUPATION. or 
under , | 
Hours . Hours . Hours . 
16. employe d.| Earnings. employed. Earnings. employed. Harnings.. 
| | | eye | $ «. | | € c. 
Wagon maker... Ae Ages Ne m.o 59.87 | 10 25 57.43 9 21 59.90 | 10 37 
Watchmaker and jeweller .... " 54,11 9 80 56.18 9 56 58.50 | 9 82: 
Wiatcn mani tava. Nault: " 67.24 | 7 96 66.44 7 46 69.94 | 8 30 
Whip maker ................ " 58.33 10 21 52.00 7 46 60.00 ' 720 
AA MMROMER AS. ciaiwadtons 22 f.0, 55.63 378 | 56.00 383 | 60.00 | 3 40 
Wirevsyorkerdny cic 3 ee. m.o 60.33 8 16 60.00 T2D 60.00 | 9 00: 
Wood turner seen LS : 59.13 | 9 36 57.60 946 | 52.57 | 7 99 
oye: | ; 
esortergttt..f) 26.4 Ari cir ter | t" | 5B.55. | 7 86 59.67 789.17 eee Re ae 
POMEL AN? Sel ee aeie ke Eee. fo. | 58.96 | 3 44 60.78 3 97 62.50 3 67 
Caro cleaner kaise keke. m.o 60.00 | 6 17 60.00 6 11 62.57 | 5 25 
Warder <> Sombre eee r | 60.76 | 657 59.30 7 46 59.97 | 6 96 
Ward Melpers. dhewcss (Osekwe.. mu 59.98 3 08 60.00 3°43 ~ |) Cred eae rs 
DROME enlists cate kere, fit E204 60.00 | 4 82 61.71 4 89 64.50 | 4 28 
raNver ait men Sabie doe ees oes " 60.56 | 3 95 60.60 3 99 60.67 3 82 
IDTESSER vinawwaecn wade be) - 59.73 id ae 60.00 4 60 60.00 3.77 
Ver Ue aoe eu iil. wa), Oikos wn: m.0 59.76 10 63 59.19 703 ©| 69281 7 42 
Finisher 7 Ente dy fag Beli al Dat 4 61.79 7 41 60.07 | 7 14 60.08 6 96 
WAN arias inks sree pt ss fo. 57.84 | A 62 60.00 3 38 | 60.00 418 
BUEN cad ae rae eI eA nig m.u 60.25 3 57 60.00 | 390 | 60.00 | 3 33 
PET gtr ce ees es. tee be | m,o 60.00 7 00 60.50 7 20 | 59.90 657 
Moom\fixertcr fot}. Ne at (es " f b878 || 8 75 61.50 893 ; 60.55 | 1001 
PACK CE UIE wetted Nias be " | 60.47 6 11 59.82 6 07 i) ice GRE, a ae 
Picker tender .............. m.u. | 59.58 3 27 59.83 2 70 | ate Re Actes 
Pecos eee heel " | 58.32 3 25 60.00 2 91 60.00 2 & 
COurer mr fins cular a (ha m.o 59.61 6 48 61.06 6 42 | 63.00 7 32 
Sheater cei. t...| £6.) | 6000) | | 96.41, 63/000 lad ones none 
Spinner SS a es AR BE ae fate Ah 69.67 DO 63.00 2 60 oh irnieas Ae ae ee 
SO Nein piaaeunin ante eels ae» f.o. i 60.00 343 ! 61.80 3 10 | set aha glelel st EMtishapayeae ht eae 
Wines Sepia tit nies ole os 5 8 m.o 58.79 io 60.48 7 90 59.95 817 
Oa etree 2e tect haley JE ed, m.u. 59.62 | 2 67 61.03 2 87 | ei olelatelctate » LST Seen 
OOler Waren yen iL. bey fy. f.o. 60.00 | 3 12 60.17 2 97 60.00 2 92 
Warper ee Ce, Sd aay os tad, EECA m.o. 60.00 | 7 65 60.56 1°33 sucha een eee 4 
awed |b ey nie ta fo. | 60.00 | 3 80 | 61.71 410 60.00 4 72 
Weaver Oe eae SEER cook GAN es " 59.76 508 | 60.39 4 61 60.21 4 59 
Belt omer s BW Caen Bs is ae m.o 58.89 | 6 41 61.80 7 70 60.00 6 00 
Wardman Lie.) eat eS 4 59.57 | 786 | 59.00 750 | 60.00 8 73 
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OccUPATION OR SUB-OCCUPATION. 











Agricultural hand implement 
_ worker: 
Blacksmith 
Grinder 
Polisher 
LESS mB ARS ees alae nN a 

Agricultural implement worker : 
DICK SIMI tenia tee is « F 
Machinist 
Moulder 
J BONE TES ARS Ae 0 re Sa 
ATSAG OCS WON ol) is ea 
IRAP IOUS CU ie en ain's «do's ee 

Apprentice (various) 


oes ees ec eceeeereser eee 
eee ee eee eo eee eee es eeesee 


ere e seo eee ee Cs eee eee 


oo eee eee e eres e es ee ees 


ecseeeres ee oeeeeeee es eeee 


46 ce 


Deseetreeseese 


Axe maker 
Axle maker 
PISCE ene Ta Mae Sars Ness os eae’ s 
PsA OVE SP RVG lhe alsa o Csi css sss 
PCLAW VCR AF ete aside ude chs ses 
Bicycle MaAKGn en seca ye esi eee. 8s 
Blacksmith (general) 


helper 
Boat builder 
Boiler maker 


Bookbinder 
WSOORKOCDEr ter... oh cere e se ets 
Boot and shoe factory operative : 


cee cece eee eeesreceoe se ee 8 8 


ese ee ees ee eee eso oe eee 


eece ©8 8 ee Feo see oe eee 


ec er toe erroeee Coe oe 


eeceeose sce eee eee eee esos 


eee eo ee so ee eeesoecseves 
oe ee eee eee eee eer es eeee ee 
ees eeceroeers eoeese eeeerece 


ee ees ee OOP esos eee e © 


Heeler 

LUE SUS ce Dane a rr 

Various 
és 


eee reese oto ee ee ere ees ooee 


Box maker (wood) 
Brass MMIshOr jie ce ta celea eee « 
Brewery employé: 

DOCtEr. \owae G ease Sas ae ee 


eos ese eee eee ese 


eee or eae sees eee see oe eae 


Maltster 

Various 
0 CO ip REE MRE ee ey RIE 
MiprckMmakers |... si seeace eee rs 
Brushmaker 
Butcher 


ee 


oc eee eee eos eee eee eee ee 


eo 
ee oe Ferrers . ee eeoeee 
vere terre se eo ee ee oe eer eoHe 


eeoeet eee ee cove 


a eee eee eee eee er eeoseane 
seer eee eee er ere eee eeronse 


eee eee essere eoeseeoeeseoe 


Woodworker 
Various 


ee cee eee oe Fee eer oe 


eee eee ee OR eee eeresoee 


LABOR AND WAGES. ~ 


TABLE No. XXVIII.—Showing by occupations the averages of time employed, yearly earnings and 
cost of living in Almonte, Belleville, Brockville, Chatham, Dundas, Galt, Gananoque, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Hespeler (Klora and Preston), Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines (Thorold and Merritton), St. Thomas, Stratford, Toronto and Woodstock, for the year 
ending October 30, 1886, based on returns collected from 2,684 workpeople. 











6 No. of . | 
; Time . Cost. of 
a depen- i Yearly earnings. ae 
2 t Bate employed. living. 
on : g rol | 7 
Se aea: ce] lee | 
EE iy | pee |e ol ce kee eu 
& a} oOo} 20] paw! @s cs |OHu O| 3 fk 
SAS Si) BP lean Sey oe Se ae 
a leiPim ja le Ta ee ea 
| | ua iso $c.) $e] $a $e 
m,0. |2.33/1.33| 56.33 217 .67/348 54) 2 00)...... 350 54/399 33]119 80° 
*  16.5015.00 57 .50|/222 00/365 63] 17 50) 2 00/385 13 403 50| 53 80 
ee ioslaio 14 55 .29)244.57 396 43) 5 O0}l..°.. 401 43 370 14| 89 34 
**  |2.00|0.33) 56.00)238.67/397 33]. 21 33]...:.. |418 66 395 66/131 89 
| 
‘*  13.20/2.07! 59.90!229.67|334 49, 26 53) 13 53/374 55/336 47| 80 11 
se 18s TL12.60) (08..76|262.29'405. 7h) eh DOV aa. 413 00/381 18] 81 00 
** {2.00)1.18; 56.95|252.731467 57| 3 64).:.... 471 21|368 78|122 93 
*¢  |2.80/2.00| 57.00/161.60,256 00; 26 80) ..... 282 80/253 80| 66 79 
‘¢  |2.70|2.00; 58.05|273.60 406 20] 17 50}....-: 423 70|362 00| 97 84 
** - 15.67|4.00| 59.83 258 .33,257 33} 20 00)...... 277 33)323 67| 48 55 
Kidde Way SA1GOOs Bolas -OUlL a tOOl (43 OOVeain. oe 178 44,175 36|175 36 
VOR RW EG a tect oe 60.00} 270. S315 2.071 eet ae 152 17|146 83/146 83 
Onl Pohl hy ate ie HOU etons Ol) Say aoe aes eae it so ate 82 38/100 00/100 00 
.O 8313.47 54.00)/283.67|445 17| 6 67| 8 33/460 17!437 50) 75 00 
py -50:3.00| 58.75|306.00)493 50)......]...... 493 50/320 00} 58 18 
“ .93/2.44| 61.39|302.331407 97; 1 67)...... 409 641368 06| 84 94 
“ .26|0.74| 67.95|310.66!456 87, 3 24! 1 97/462 08,408 40/180 45 
<* .50/3.50| 60.00)310.50!548 00|...... 52 00/600 00'599 50/109 00 
_ FOO lee 00. 001260, 00136250) hier aiche ana 362 50'299 00/199 33 
He .46|1.65} 59.69; 283.621432 25) 5 65] 3 85/441 75/382 33)110 45 
Ke .00|1.00| 57 .67/284.00)33% 33) ..... | Spanner 333 33/315 00)195 00 
% .95|1.95} 60.63/292.68.356 421 9 00} 3 68/369 10/326 74] 82 77 
i .75|1.75| 58.50|247 50/450 75| 4 75) 58 75/514 25/424 75/113 27 
8 20072! 00159: 001260700, 365-675 ie aueiees oe 365 67/355 67| 88 92 
sf 17/1.17| 53.67|/259.171455 50!... .| 8 33/463 83/388 67|122 74 
5 .00)1.47| 56.24/298.59 519. 62} 16 18)... -. 535 80/467 00|155 67 
of .00/0.33 59a. 452 "C28! SOU 461 00/377 67/188 83 
S Fase wie DO O01 282; O01 370 Gotan ae ..- !870 95/364 00/364 00 
* .75|2.00} 56.501268.00/371 00}...... 100 00/471 00:484 75|102 05 
TsOnAi es welh toa. 54 .33|262 331194 441. .2..001.00% 194 44/163 67/163 67 
m.o. |3.00}1.33| 55.67|266.00/379 00} 5 00| 1 67|385 67/312 00} 78 00 
.25|3.25, 54.50|289.50/351 25} 12 50)180 00/543 75/415 50) 66 48 
‘ .03|1.67| 51.33/236.671336 O0|....:.) ..... i836 00)316 67| 95 00 
be .00/1. 43 Porn aaae 308 O01) 7 MA eee. 365 641350 29)116 76 
Ossian ne, Do OORZS2 OOlIDS | Oot eirknat be. lees 125 05/118 40/118 40: 
BCG Ihpee, totes 53.00)294.001117' 00) 7... i]... 117 00,117 00/117 00 
LA re) Uae UR 5S.001312.. 00) CB OO Mee eo lis. acts ee 65 00; 65 00] 65 00 
m.o. |2.25/1.40| 47.60|272.90!1402 76| 6 75] 14 84/424 35/408 67/125 74 
oe IO: O0Tss...1, 60. 00127 D100 SEO: QOL Sort n: 510 00/409 00/272 67 
fone (ee, 60.14/300.00|203 57] 11 72)...... 215 291166 86/166 86 
m.o. |3.67|2.33} 60.00'306 00/442 50'...... 57 33/499 83 437 00/100 79 
ny .00|0.75}) 69.00)322.25'448 50 . ..- [448 50/384 75'192 38 
be .00)2.67) 59.67/308.00/312 33)...... 78 33/390 66/349 66, 58 28 
ne .11}1.49) 52.09|199.97:507 28| 2 97| 2 031512 281399 38/198 51 
We .80|1.60] 59.60/213.40/321 40} 60 00} 65 00/446 40/412 00! 85 83 
i .20|2.25| 51.25)284.00'441 00]..... ecpiete 441 00/448 88/105 62 
fe .78\0.33} 61.00/308.00,374 89|.....-)...... 374 891295 11/166 00 
be aa 56 351263 .58/395 70| 18 32} 6 49/420 51/355 59| 96 07 
| 
che 67\1.67 59 .60!280.53 449 30} 4 12) 20 00/473 42/395 00/107 73 
By 80|2..00 59 .60|264.80|422 80) 11 20) 5 50/439 501368 40] 96 95. 
‘i -00/1.00, 55.58|249.08|446 17| 2 O8}...... 448 25/310 83/103 61 
i .79'1.64| 59.711274.64/415 36) 11 78) ..... i\427 14|343 48] 90 72 
Ae .47|1.73| 58.60|268.331425 00} 7 O0]..... 432 00 
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TABLE No, XXVIII.—LABOR AND W AGES— Continued. 









































































































































| § No. of Time | i Cost of 
\ 4 = 
o eee employed. Yearly earnings. living! * 
ae | 
% ; 
ap & | : =I = 4 * 
OccupPaTION oR SuB-Occupation. | 2 hes st ae | S.2 | acpi s & 
aa jor aa a | He em) 5 5, 
Bt) Bo eo alee remem eee | Ns as s 
Nelle c= 8 Po |e MR ° ° ® 
a |e;Ple 1A le cs a.le |e 7 a 
| | 
Cigar factory operative : | $c.) $e) Sel Sol $ of $c. 
Wigariia Kor aur Oras a ae, m.o. |0.91)0.52} 46.91'240.83/314 13} 1 50] 38 53/319 16/305 33/160 17 
LUMO Tae le lars eis cs Sc EOcAtlign. S .+ +e; 48.25/296 50/337 50]......]...... 337 50/287 50/287 50 
abso Sia We, oe MP ee MWe sc tout 02. 001200.,671 183 sain +. ak eee 183 33183 33/183 33 
ASSO EES URNA RRA Ry m.o. |2.03/1.48; 55.00,220.38/401 95]...... | ah Sane 401 95/363 32]119 73 
DOL P DMC TMC eh iinicld hte eu cess WAL ite ine ew) 040001250, 00). OL751 oo oh ee 91 75)) 91.75) 91.75 
SMe Soke leone: Abs come, sua EsUba/atietsl, elecsccta| O00 2(O.O0NLO7mOOl. =| coc tamu 137 50/137 50/137 50 
ANGE CELT ap Ryne ling i OS aa m.o. |2.40/2.00} 52.00/264.00,307 00] 15 50]...... [8322 50/290 00| 82 86 
SS] eid lace lee ae ane PREY opal LpO.siel sas « hatsiae'| #00 | 001300, 00 200,00 ue te ae 250 00/233 33/233 33 
BME aca cabins sh Siac oie eek DU dis thatcat 04-00/802, 0011 78,00) 7 Dollar. we 185 50/185 50/185 50 
RAMEN Oe thes siaelec yc ee te. Tes eats heed 4 | 00s 001900, 0011 66. G71l esc aeeaeans 66 67/166 67|166 67 
@lerk (office) Wie. aed oe a ROE m.o. |2.79)1.36] 61.14/308.79/423 57] 1 00} 19 29]443 86/410 36:108 40 
PAE Pera cieaie tier. eshte f.o. Bi ra 50.40/247 .60/152.80]......]...... 52 80)179 80.179 80 
MO AC RUDAD idea ciate giau wate tty eed m.o.. |2.33|1.33| 83.33/865.00|416 00]...... 34 67/450 67/419 00:125 70 
CoOMMMaKeH emits Cec cael ce: F  ahhigh sick ailing here 51, 43/271. 43) 482,9018 a) 8 482 29/331 00'331 00 
Confectioner atta see sate wie oe is 3.60 2.50} 60.00/276.001475 00)......]...... 475 00 496 00/124 00 
Maieiitneeteleccls's oA itie’s £50, a sdee ss 60.00/307 .20)168 40} 5 48]....../173 83'172 40/172 40 
Cooper Pee ite Cau eee ae m.o. 13.24,1.71| 58.57|268.10/366 87) 15 95| 3 57/386 39/358 64) 84 62 
Cotton mill operative : 
Garo tetas che va eee: ks so ok | m.o alee 60.50'268 .50|459 m ieee | RES ae 1459 90/375 00/125 00 
WOO ee muah oie Te rites css eset | ** 13,501.50} 59.00)275 501306 77 ahs ON ages sae nen 306 77/306 00} 68 00 
So heh sek Aaa ma ee fio. |....!....| 60.00/250.00/168 00)....., aes 168 00/150 00150 00 
Sa) 1/1 Rey atm aR dba a Se m.o. |1.3311.00; 60.00;250.00)370.83]......)...... 370 83/3862 50/155 36 
Nb eile alts ey ee oa afc TO ohiseee beet 60,00'240; OOD2L 671)... eae aa 121 67)115 33)115, 33 
Wire er ear atthe ccctiatis altho <6 ots m.o. 11.20!0.60) 61.80,301.20/364 00]......]...... 364 00)268 73/122 15 
MDD bserine os tsakale sce b area ‘ahah f.o. |1.25/0.75| 60.00/277.50)196.75|...... 15 75|212 50/248 50/110 44 
IOUS Ene mies (20 ONE m.o. |3.40)2.20) 60.40/245.20/299 32)...... 51 60/350 92)353 40] 80 32 
it 1 yin sesh yields ee Rae TOA AO 1b 5160, 29261, 1411 66 yoo beeen 166 55/149 57|130 88 
“ofl 1 ids Aesth ad a TMU. |, sae base + |) 00,00, 100, 001s ZOROUIE aren ane 75 00] 75 00) 75 00 
DOP AMARA reels eu ste caves closets ois MG. (100K sat, 00 001280, FO C22 e00 inate we) een 822 50/516 50/258 25 
TOSCO LL iictetesielais se de wicks nea. f.o. .10.04/0.04; 57.311300.33/213 75} 10 21]..° ... 223 96/151 04/145 00 
Engineer (BbALLODOTY past h)eh ete m.o, |3.72|2.21| 64.64'295.17|447 86] 6 27] 14 66/468 79/409 74, 86 73 
Fannmeoanill maker’ so... "SL L2 00] Lol, 09.421 280. HOMAauSals.. voi an uae 445 83'346 17/115 39 
LEMS TV ON yams Le cclrriene fief so ea. 5 fF) (8eDOr2. 00) 58. 0012842001420 501. Aes) oe ;420 50/405 50) 90 11 
Fireman (general).... ........... | * [9.951163] 58.75/256.13/284 18] 2°95/ 19 50/298 93 276 93] 85 21 
Foreman : 
Ga pine naa mel wtwice ck fb ek oie ‘¢  |8..00'1.501. 60.00,278.251559 44!...... 40 00/599 44/516 75 129 19 
CRT DCH EL Dae eeu tothe. siale crew Caer beOs |, 09/07: 004, DOIOLS 00). Loo vane mee 618 00/459 67] 98 50 
“INIA wat IS ial a Me I a a AO *  |4.60/3.00} 59.00'287.80/707 94] 46 40]...... 754 34/559 60} 99 93 
PNT Le Minn tata trata siniies iets 419 ola sieave ors ** '13.67|2.00} 60.00'305.00/640 67]...... 32 00 672 67/489 00,104 79 
rise le tacts > Be Shee Ie Gs oe **  13.25'2.00} 60.88/306.25/616 22| 0 31; 6 50623 03/601 59/141 55 
VOT ema MBL ore. ae ets, «x toccye ene | «  14,20/2.80] 60.00;297.40/588 40]......|...... 588 40/495 40, 95 27 
DV AORTA S Bie sin eictres ows 2 cictc 5 5 4.00 2.46) 59.65)289.27|589 25| 7 92! 19 23/616 40.529 57/105 91 
Forewoman ONS Gee saat EO. aheein shareegay 04. 001309 001256; DOE 26 KOOL Maen 282 00/225 00/225 00 
Foundry machine shop employé: 
Blacksmith a ec Je) Aaa Re m.0, |3.63)/2.50' 59.88)/300.25'525 38)...... 18 75/544 13/438 88! 94 89 
DeLDOren tk aah a. | Tt habeas SouOg OO Sok G Tabs tol by hag (a. evan ee 316 67/308 33,132 14 
IVT ACH IAATE Gitlin SMT Rae eo oy sieleicati *  12.75'1.78} 58.63/270.53/449 77] 12 27] 18 81/480 85/401 64/107 10 
DNL CMe Faris aye aiaiarey auats iai otese hate she sarees “*  16.00)4.00! 60.00'300.00/350 00]...... 100 00/450 00/425 00 60 71 
Mondera Paine ements. cies **  12,,98)1.82| 56.23/255.31/481 82] 4 84] 1 77/488 43/455 67,114 48 
Woodworker’ s.s,:¢aed s24)6 eck ‘<  |1.67|0.83} 58.67/267 .50/396 Sa 1 67! 25 00/423 50/340 00/127 50 
NCA earache alae GRAS ARO Use **  {3.6812.36} 59.20 278.24/340 10! 1 20] 19 60/360 90/337 02] 72 O1 
Furniture factory employé: | 
(anetMmakercrnsccs scones | ** |2.54/1.72] 59.82!278.261409 33) 2 03] 7 69/419 05/365 17/103 20 
Ghawwvmaker sacs bedesncckoenes «<  /2.08]/1.23} 59.08|/280.691404 41] 14 92]..... 419 33/362 46/117 80 
OATS Eg caite.stesue sels leone eee ars 1,86)1.21) 59.00/284.07/389 77! 8 92} 12 50/411 19/393 79;137 83 
Machme hand. b. 62's.) ocean “-12,43/1.57| 57.291283.71/397 38] 8 711 ..... 406 09/386 91/112 85 
Patteragmaker sc '.4.2 0 «css *  |2.33/1.33] 59.33/295.00/443 33'...... | 66 67/510 00/383 67/115 10 
Gaver emitters adieu 414, v4 -aieu has eee “¢  {2.43/1.29) 58.43/264.71/354 36! 6 93)...... 361 29|371 29/108 29 
Upholetetatercisyes « sistency MRD 8/000 57 .22/289 00/499 10 AES page: te 499 72/378 22/212 75 
WVATIMISNOTMIEOE CE aires 4s 0 kaa *  |2.50'2.00) 59.50/262.50)315 00] 4 50/100 001419 50/455 50/130 14 
Woadburmnerieny iis tL kien ce “ oh Eas 57.77|275.77|365 83} 7 69] .. 3... 1373 521353 31] 86°66 
Gardener gra cache chy keen *¢ °4,11'2.891 60.11/271.33/379. 89! iy 11! 47 22/444 22/396 11] 77 50 
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S- | No. of | . 
: flere Raith ds eas Time pe Cost of 
: ! dere | aribleycd Yearly earnings. | living 
lee | : aoe 
OccUPATION OR SUB-OCCUPATION, oe | Vda ei tea a a | a oe 
X |S 2 H 42 Ores | er 
Zé CO Ne aaah sa) |<), ast Br B 
fi ai ior pli tect | <a PR = SBS h as a . 
: i|2 aU BE|ee| E Sel a ey 
. a ee] te ne Ba AH |e) 
2 — oO eS ee eee rr ae ign - : ~ 
ae ot @| $e. Sal Sel $e. c. 
Gas works employe .. ...... ineen m.o. |1.64]1.18|. 76.64/306.36/482 27)....../...... 482 3 417 00 168 sige 
Scare a 1 ee aan ** 10.5710.43| 55.71/306.00/402 86) .....|......|402 86/380 00/241 82 
: ass factory employe ‘ 
1 5 eRe is Raa Ar 7S3t3.641 41,5011 74 09N701 821. os Salon [701 82/592 he 49 
emer POY 8. ash els Tee gd. ‘¢ /1.67}1.00] 38.00)175.00/350 00} 33 33]...... 1383 33/3850 00|131 25 
CEL EU SIS Sag a aan area aa ** |1.33}0.50] 52.83/209.83/306 71: 30 21] 13 00,349 92'340 17/145 79 
POP MCSSIDAKOP 6008 echoes feces | ‘<  |2.56'1.63] 58.96)279.48/3875 94] 9 41] 18 70/404 05,356 241100 19 
Hatter and furrier Eg ee ea aes | Bae acd AR Poe 56 .50/220.50/298 42) 23 45]...... 321 87/288 09/288 09 
os pte i lenis ae ET as 3 | LALA Ie cas Dy Sr eet 167 00) 22 00]... .. 189 00/162 80/162 80 
otel employé (wi oard) : ! | 
Pui beyresetk claus ele. |W Jo... [eee 78.001329.67/120 OO|......|. .... {120 001117 33] ..... 
Nani belMald fore ee sales Ws ibe ACO aw ADR La oe 69 .00/365.00)102 251. ... |...... 102 25| 93 00]...... 
Renee regi ee... : fein m.0. 1,80/1.00 71.60|307. 35 00] 30 00/462 80/335 O0l...... 
Oe In Ae Anat aie ts a; £O2 110217102171" 7 9. 001829: 83}202 33) 7h es 202: 33}121-00)'\. 2.4 
Hatohien paris MeFi. ess Pedy ior Lea ates 78.00/365.00|110 50]......]...... 110 50% 97 50). 0225. 
LEESTEOC OS) 2°00 cea So pee 11 25|/1.001 522501281 00/15) 2b[\ 062 | Be od 25 me Oi eee 
BAEC aes. ss ase bo oss m.0, |. ..'.1.... | 76,001312 . 33/242) 67| 24 : vies 20, COOU SON SS) as ae 
SULTS SUES Us Ra eae ‘¢  |4.33]2.67| 72.00|329.67|300 67| 26 00} 33 33/360 00/361 67|...... 
I I esis. ih sage as esis f.o. |0.25/0.25! 70.50/364.25|104 70l...... sees 104: 70) 87°75]. \ 
NUIT OWES 25) 7 A m.o. |3.00|2.00 79300 00j410 00} 12 50 .... |422 50/404 50)..°... 
LG AIC TOS) 08 nv “ — 13.00/2.00] 57 .00/265.00/423 63! 7 50,..... 431 13/454 00/113 50 
Knitting mill operative. ........ ** -14.00/2.50} 60.00/306. 00 387 50} 12 50} 8 00/408 00/357 50} 71 50 
PE Dd er oe ee POR mn cs 5002190 007793 BOL a UO ae en 115 00 
Laborer (general) .............. -| m.o. |2.79/1.81| 55.32]224.94:295 64] 16 19} 22 721334 551331 30! 87 34 
WearliomGery weer uN es. ‘¢ -13.80/2.80| 59.80/282.20/353 60} 30 00)]...... \883 60/377 40] 78 63 
ING, ACH ah de oe ea “© 11,07/0.64| 52.36/202.71/403 79| 9.78...... 413 57/320 36/154 66 
e AG aM Sys: aaa a ak 585948 991207 DS 291267 2 TAIO99' QO} Nera 599 28/439 14/102 47 
- Lumber mill employé: | 
é DECLEOR an i le oe SA SSNS) 2.09 63 00/308 .00/433 OO|......)...... 433 00/345 00] 98 57 
BOR Petes BBN Sigal e ona ‘* — |4.00/3.00! 63.00/304.00/484 00).. .. |...... 484 00/450 00] 90 00 
jo SS ET a ‘¢ - 14.5013.00} 58.75/282.00}458 00] ...... 37 50/495 50/429 25] 78 05 
IVUOABUNOE (Poe xt is feet cca Sens 4 ‘* — 13.00/2.00} 60.00)308.00/546 O0!..... NH 546 00/425 00}106 25 
ERA EM CN Sea a 6 '3.,29|2.29| 56.29|262.57/421 71| 6 43! 5 00/433 14/379 asl 88 47 
ey id) Co: G6 aoa oe ee ee * —|3.50/2.00] 62.501250.00)300 00! 50 00] 75 00/425 00/370 00] 82 22 
MP ARICIAAA Re ela Ue ka Naud *¢ —_|2.80]1.60] ‘61.20/237 .00/286 00} 20 00|...... 306 00/296 By 77 89 
* Marble cutter ..... RR a Vipe hong Pes 1-78 1.11| 57!44|261.001487 17| 4 44....... 441 61/330 78/119 08 
VAS aM BtONE) oS ieee ok dL eee eos 6 12..44/1.59| 56.26/179.05!382 31 a O01] 11 80/421 12/336 64| 97 98 
GES Mer ineen tina. Be ghee ys Sew Malice ss 14.30/2.70| 61.70|300.50/438 70] 1 25|...... 439 95/389 75| 73 54 
LU TS) A ikes eae A f.o. (0.10) >... |. 59.70|272.20/235 30]. 6500}. 2.07. 241 30/183 20/166 55 
A BUR aia fy 70k ae a m.o, |3.00/1.70} 59.10]278.00/545 35) ..... 20 00/565 35/472 20|118 05 
AWiiscellaneous! clock $e Kee ee ae “¢ -|2.96'1.96) 58.54/279.07/382 88| 5 36) 9 371397 61/378 43] 95 46 
, é er ee tN le sw as £0." 1%: 20 0:40) 48 .00/262.00}196 00} 5 00} 30 00/231 00/185 80} 84 45 
. $5. / Peron: Peay Use eee fae 57 .00(292.50/107 50}. ac. [00 107 50| 96 00} 96 00 
Newspaper employé : 
POSSI od aa ee es kes oh m.o. |2.00}1.60! 57.20/302.60/474 75} 50 00}...... 524 75/417 55|139 18 
ETInter ied Ooo eet baad ies st ‘¢ {1.82}1.11] 58.23]281.42/425 29} 4 65) 10 44/440 38/405 88/143 70 
MRODOVGCY es cs cee es bike bee “¢  |0.80/0.40) 58.00|/305.00/546 40| 36 00)...... 582 40/482 00/267 78 
BD isan fact Rr thts rath etary MRS TIE ASME ed spay 55 ..00|3801 .67/449 s AES NAA 449 00/383 67/383 67 
rgan factory employé : | 
PAOTOM WEAKER? |. caik tse tows aes s¢ —|1.80!1.20} 59.20]296.20/461 80} 10 00).... ./471 80/363 polieg 71 
Masermaler’s oes i. oes Maes “¢  {2.57|1.86| 59.00]281.43/455 00] 11 86!...... 466 86/390 86/109 44. 
m LO) AS PY Eg So a $*120011.50).'59.00|297° 501346) 251. koe. [ans 346 25/315 00/105 00 
ROTC. es vie a clslew oe tadateds ‘¢ |3.33}2.00} 60.00/290.00/470 50]......]...... 470 50/416 67| 96 15 
CNT VG NS A ‘© |2.00]1.00) 48.00]293.33/700 OO]...'...)...... 700 00/540 33/180 11 
\ AODROMSUOPOM ss oo. 54. CB's aes e ed *€  14.00/1.50; 56.50/265.00/347 50; 3 00] . .../350 50,313 00} 62 60 
CU ERORTEM Ee Ls. cooley vce dec giecen eu CNG 2001 5 59.44|295.44/446 59] 2 89]....., 449 48/370 06/100 92 
aoe EM ne ec. Sek tees $6." VL2010;; 60 ; .80|/379 80} 17 O0}...... 396. 80/329 80]149 91 
BUTT la od rr | ** 12,11]1.21) 57.54/245.291376 70| 2 64| 7 14/3886 48/362 11/116 54 
_ Paper box and bag maker ........ Big ea ba on BL Sa 56 .40|260.70,213 60)...... fecanen 213 60/216 75|216 75 
Paper mill employé.............. } M07 12,99) 1vS0\ 6S OOlelL, 33/504 53)... 2. faves 504 53/537 33/161 20 
Photographer ...:..... Re eapeteope A oN ae 52.00|302.00/358 00} 26 67!...... 384 67/248 67/248 67 
Riasteter ae Oe os, 23 ‘Oh Soe ra ae ©“ 13.00/2.291 53.79|219.14/454 21| 6 44 SPS 461 00/411 41)102 85. 
PENCE Siar iscs ied ko 9 ohs'e eon wees] f26 0012.00) DF. 20j256, 401541 49] 6 BOL" O 601548 39|418 55/116 26 
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io No. of | Ts | Coss be | 
aed epeni| aa Yearly earnings. OR | 
=. | dents. | employed living. 
‘ — | ° a " 7 
~ ty | | Sg (=) _ R 7 
_ OOCUPATION OR SUB-OccUPATION. ; 2,9 es lus ne soe lg 
md met Re ¢ cae ‘ ao 8, ~ | 
=a Peal bee Meco ME MERU) ec ced oprah Regrs | 
a) | SAB Ba bo) Se ae es epee 
| Srl SO) ints Say | Si ies |= | kth 
2 le ,Dls Leu S 3 | eS, 
| | | Weed fine ee | 
Porter and messenger............ m.o. !3,25/2.50} 60.00'300.00/411 00} 8 00) .. . a 
WEAGh ait ohare: RECs) coy Duke Oia aa A a i 4.38 3.00) 55.83/286.67/381 47|...... 50 00/431 47/894 00) 73 88 
USES ATTEN Mt. nee AE Ma | “** 12.00/1.00} 55.00/212.50,326 22)...... 3 00/329 22/320 52/106 84 
Railway employé (road) : asad | 4 
PSEA CSINAT ia Gi o)sis.e 0.60 vino ele 4 8 , 12 ,.38/1.62] 63.08/298.62/486 43] 7.38]...... 493 81/426 56/126 03. 
GOGO ek tie rs tuk Fes ck tid eie diate, 4 ro u|2,0010-30| .66..00;273 .60|378 OOF. 0c. he. ae 378 00 344 00)114 OT) 
GIBANeT-OF WIPER. ssa vac. sn> : Lom ol2o88|2.17 | 6733/36 1217 140858). 25 41 671450 25/374 17, 97 61 
MEOMANCLOL ES. aig de ert durkieersin ase |“ (14,25|8.25) 67.25)277 00/544 00: 3 75]...... 547 75/476 50) 90 76 
ROMETMCOT cin ys (pal che esti dip in hota *. .14.6313263 62. 44/308 .38/908 BO) Soaps 1.25}909 75/517 63) 92 02 : 
Examiner or tapper........... ‘*  |5.80!4.00; 60.00'312.20/395 80/ 25 60] 30 00/451 40/420 60) 61 85: 
LEIA ES Rerun Bic cede atime *“  12.70/2.00] 64.60/308.90/570 70| .....1.... ../570-70|376 60/101 78°” 
POTTED ArceL Mia eleta ike « *¢ {1.50/1.00| 60.00/314.50/368 00}......)...... 368 00/280 00/112 00 
WA DONA eh ahh cist Yh piste wis rl *¢ ~ |2.00,1.50| 63.00|321.501397 50|...... ... ./897 50/378 50/126 17 | 
SEO AIN Meta ut as evel Siete os Fs ** {2.501150}. 63.50'319.001448 63)... 0.00]. 0.2.8 448 63/384 00/109 71 
IVPATUGRLONEN. Dele lak bitel coms’ shes 6a aad .| “©  {2,63/1.88| 62.88/304.13/368 88| 3 69} 0 62/373 19|329 50; 90 90: 
Railway employé (shop) : | Pabae 
BlACR SNA in NF l see aercakl | **  15.00/3.20) 57.80/299.70/502 60}... ..' 2.40/505 00/460 20! 76 70 : 
wy helper,....45..4)s). ets | tat 4 ety, 56 .57|293 .86/329 71} 11 3 14 86/356 00/348 71|110 95. 
PIOUOPMAK ED Se iis cee eee bo 9s IS = 12,80)1.80| 59.40.279.401430 40]... 2 0/30... 430.40|382 60/100 68. | 
RUA EUOGN trotbed cies oo. ala! Salis Bhaly:« big short he BOND OF 1 54.79|281.43 434 65} 13 64| 25 43/473 72/443 13) 83 84 
CaP PeRaAMel etch tse ce. Wels oe. | © .13.50.2..00 60.00)313.00 450 00|...... 37 50/487 50/369 50, 82 11 
RISER Rennie reels Ade dates **, |8.00]1.50) 54.75'280--501443-98]......].5.... 443 98/429 75/107, 44 
PIVA eae MIA RE oe OG ts Sie vate #'e! vc one *f «.12..3310.83} 59;58/314. 251509 83], 41717... 3 514 00/425 83)127 15. : 
IVE AOR pees do she & oa rouse se Ke Mee | “* |3,25)2.25! 58.25/273.00/458 71 oe nee [entry 458 71/407 00| 95 76. 
ai ibereee eset: repens eas oy yh sei ebate 4 | “©  |2,86)1.57| 53.641284.07!386 25! 10 86] 1 78/398 39 378 53) 98 14 
Pattern mMaker.1iy wise os ca tues | Sob loc oope, OOl 27167 (294. 671513, 00 3. vel eee 513 00/418 33) 96 54. 
: DU GROG I ee peda ln ess 0, EN Be ‘© 12,10}1.20! 53.70/280.00|412 07) 7 70}...... 419 77|352 94/113 84 ; 
WV GCOGWORKEL memes. es.ch Lees ¢ [oF 4. 851S..10| Dbx 921272921397 220i, ee 12 00/409 20/406 85} 69 59 
TEE EEN a8 2) pi Ma A Dae | “*  |3.3911.78) 53.78;276.09/307 30] 18 61] 35 74/361 65/339 52! 77 32 
Rattan worker..... ree nidaRelate ahora iu tsOs Jess: vis ay | 99 .00.308,83| 165/83) 0.04.4 noe ne 165 83)164 83)164 83. 
Mopetnaler sts oe how ike. le | m.o. |5.00|3.50] 48.00|312.00/312 00!..... |... 312 00/312 00| 52 00 
APC MIA ROR Sebo 55 e's ons, odo alee + us Shit 13,50)2.50) 59001298. 00|479 40) oe lei. ecu. 479 40|441 00! 98 00- 
PAARUAUNS Raia Weta, fay cis bo dhe. b ‘*  |1.69}0.94]- 85.88/203.06/338 44) 7 81] 15 63/361 88/320 13/119 12 
Be AN WN iad hsl eis, (fake Sik vin cells bs dw Ys ‘i 11.31 0.79} 61.06/305.85/418 98! 0 81] 1 92/421 71/338 13/146 53. 
PA VOS WANMAIED Web ouckiiv e's ins cs diem 6 © fOr Iacole tel BO 00131 2.67 (220 38h. 2 veal wcw aye 225 331225. 33 225 33 
Sash, door and blind maker ...... m.o. S48 2.45) 59.55|294.97|447 21} 4 69)...... 451 90/373 55! 83 33. 
Screw factory employé....:...... “* 11,8611.14) 60.00:231.86/254 01; 4 28] 21 43/279 72/306 98/107 44 
4 12g ht Cotter Maat LOM bids keeks | 60, 0012635501170. 25880: te oon 170 25}168 50/168 50: 
Sewing machine factory employé: Sat . 
Caine b MAKEN once dss a «muses m.o. |3.50/1.75| 53.00/288.75|408 13] 6 25]...... 414 38/427 00, 94 89 
Machinist ..... Peet, sie ,..1  — |8.00:2.50] 56.00!273.50/388 58/......] ..... 388 58'337 50| 84 38. 
WOON OLR GR ane helpers iid ck pont 2 **  |4.40/2.20 55 .20/288.00 401 50)...... | Aries 401 50/464 00! 85 93: 
SUES TEI Gop) TREE 8 See a me et ** 11,50]1.00! 54.501255.001276 25)...... eraegy 276 25/270 50/108 20: 
SSE CAN DOELGGR i.e 1etsl avec 4164.4 04s. “* » 13.17|1.67| 42.67|189.67/283 51|...... 64 17/347 68/425 33)\102 08. 
SEALS BOL ol ce Wala Mio dns telecele al Shosl Wl bund “€ |3.75)2.50] 58.25/303.50)471 75| 42 25} 3 00/517 00/412 25} 86 79 
APG MAN Ce ions whic da dys: ofp 5 ale chs | f.o. |0.33]0.33! 65.00/299.33/356 67|......|...... 356 671246 67|185 00° | 
PI DOCIIAET. c snuveintiols cid © <l hah' bc | m.0. |4.63)2.98}, 58.28'282.59'3882 09) 26 73] 35 001443 82/408 08] 72 48 ~ 
BilverPlateraisokeliesleteee ee cees ‘*  |2..33/2.001, 59.67|275.67|590 00)......]...... 590 00/475 00/142 50: 
Spring grinder and fitter ......... | *¢  |2.88/1.67| 56,00/261.50!449 33) 8 33]..... 457 66,378 50) 98 74 
Stove foundry employé : | | | 
Blacksmith, helper ............ ** — |3.00}2.50) 60.00/312.00/337 75]......]...... \337 75'306 50, 76 63. 
MLACHINISt aie lacie haw ives eal ate es ‘*  |5,00/3.60} 60.20/301.60/460 28] 12.80]...... 473 08/401 00) 66 83 
Leen Sell. i Sines ae Brkt **  |5.50\3.50! 62.50'312.00/347 50]...... re Ar 347 50/363 00) 55 85. 
Moulder. beccuseictes Hee 8 | |2.67/1.38] 59.00299.171489 60] 6 50/_..... 496 10/468 43/197 75 
RMD LC ae Auge Nene i eke ‘  14,17)2.50) 59.00/281.33/471 13]......|.. v...|471 13]425 50| 82:35. 
Pattern maker............ ee pay 1.00 1.75) 58.501304.00/446 2 3.75 anda 450 00\372 25) 93 O6. 
PIAL OE toi cit dos ue he MEMES ER ‘*  14,25/2.75| 60.75|/284.00/426 75! 15 00: 39 50,481 25/374 75; 71 38: 
Balenenne fa, cack s toc. aneeiok ‘« 13.50/2.50) 60.00/240.00/365 001........... 365 00365 00] 8111 
ViATIGUs EER lcd see ie tt ee te “*  1§.0013.83!.58.50/305 001885 33]. 55. 2.|..... 385 33.419 17/ 69 86. 
Tailor shop employé : | 
Cutter, ic caiien ds OR eee ebe Ae kT “ }2.00/1.25) 55.50/305.76/682 50) 28.75)......'711 25/474 75/158 25 
Pahl Grace BS ale hale ce aisles Seer “ 2.4611 49 BT PGs 419 60) 10.37} 0 77/430 74/353 67/102 80. 
TT ailLOneasee ae welt ts ne oes ees fo, '0.1610.02' 55.68)251.75,186 59; 2.09] 1 40/190 08 164 63/142 18: 
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5 | 
i depen- Yearly earnings. Cost of 
a cats employed | living, 
; | 3 eh ! | ae | eae | py 
OCCUPATION OR SuB-OccupaTion. | 2.2 aie | ee | Sex oi! & 
oe SS ys q Se 3 a Og | = 
Nee ae SUfees sehen Cee fect te Fis La = 
So leat Ore Oo} oe | O's San Cody cite = § 
v ROE Sliieste | Palo A oS Sa es 8 pe 
ms 5 S or BP > 5 » ae iS) Sh ce 
op) ei|p|e 3 > | SS a.) 8 eS | & 
—$—<$—.- Se On eS os eG Yc | pee ee te 
annery employé : : $c) $e} Sel $ c, mele mes 
121524074) 02519 (a N29] EEL, Os,. |25 SG} Loo) 00 041200. OOOO. 17) ctaon uae cass 85. 17|386 67/116 00 
Currier...... ARAAIAREIRG oes Grea ‘© |3.36/218]. 59 .18)288 73/425 43) 20.003) ..07. 425 43/391 86} 89 80 
{CIE a Ta I aS I aT ¢  |3.28}1.72} 59.00/295.50/400 09} 0 i 16 67/417 31/357 79! 83 64 
eMMOCCE eae kee cS deve “¢  |2.7411.86] 62.95/300.47/390 07} 4 43! 0 86/395 361352 16] 94 13 
Telegraph operator .............. **  10.67|0.33] 66.00 325 .33/536 67}......)...... 536 67|366 67/220 00 
Telephone operator .......... ... MO toy Sekine oe 54.00/313 .00|208 00]}......]...... 208 00/195 00;195 00 
tis, 1010 a ie a m.o, |2.06/1.24| 58.27/296.58/451 58] 10 51)...... 462 09'399 11/130 40 
PROOE May eer F Bie Ye ne ‘* |3.86}2.14| 56.86/251.86!1406 71!...... 47 00/453 71/454 71) 93 62 
eavellet ya. Ost ane oer |) ‘* _|1.20)0.40} 60.00}313.00/960 00]......1...... 960 00/685 00/311 36. 
“RATAN Ca THEN Fo) OE Rao **  {3.50/3.00] 54.00/284.00)415 00} 95 O0]...... 510 00/440 50} 97 89 
PV avon Maken eve ces f ‘¢  |2.00/0.75} 60.00 252. 50895 25| 12 50| 62 50/470 25/485 00/161 67 
Watchmaker and jeweller ........ s¢ -{1.11]0.53} 54.00/294.79/443 65]...... 1 31/444 96/384 05]182 43. 
Watchman and caretaker ..... «e| “©  13.30/1.90] 70.70/347.70/321 70} 10 00} 37 00/368 70/334 60] 77 81 
Wheel maker.....:....... eee ** ~~ 15.00/3.00) 60.00]271.50/440 45] 30 00] 42 50/512 95/504 50! 84 08 
BWV Pel WOTKOR Enel site So Seine Set ale 58 .33|261.33/3829 55}....../...... 329 55/257 67/257 67 
Woollen mill employé : | 
pABROTUOE er Nees oan. ribs ‘*  |4.33]/3.00| 60.00|293 33/518 33]...... 10 00/528 33/474 00) 88 8s 
SLINGS Meh A **  |2.00/1.00} 60.00/298.00/491 00)......]...... 491 00/315 00/105 00 
BET Tee Dee Sec a FiOn tala nena bod 60 00/285 .00/220 00)......|..... 220 00)157 00/157 00 
Presa eO oon ON eS, re cpa inabes Wee 60.00;300.50]192 00|....../...... [192 001185 00/185 00: 
Divers" ; bee eved i GetAe eaNGReE **  13.40}2.00) 60.00/288.20/396 00].... ./ 12 00/408 00/398 20) 90 50 
Dyer. helper ........., seceeees| **  13,80!2.40] 60.00/256.00/256 00} 2 00] 45 60/303 60/273 00! 56 88 
BU IISROV EG eek ele cs yy 2.0011.14| 60.00/288.71|432 14]...... 10 00/442 14'370 71/123 57 
|S sci 708 Bl I a a 6E 7 42°00|1 525)" GO: Q0IZ85 : 251324, OOF. 8s foe 324 00|297 50| 99 17 
LCST TI Shae) oo A ea a ‘¢  |0.75}0.25| 60.00 286.50/445 00]......]...... 445 50/290 25/165 86. 
PENMAIIIMS EE he Le, fy sss s cw e vs **  |2.50}1.50; 60.00 300.00/600 00)....../...... 600 00/452 00'129 14 
eve spinner 2. es ese ae ces “¢  11.67}1.33] 60.00}285.33/270 33}......]/...... 270 33/241 33) 90 50: 
=Picker tender: ...5........% «+--| “  12.00|1.00} 60.00 237 .00/163 33)...... 33 33/196 66/251 67| 83 89 
ose 02) CRNA OR A ** |5.00/4.00, 60.00.303.50|303 50] 15 00/112 50/431 00/455 88| 75 98. 
NONE ice eR ae “13.40 2.00! 60.00 272.00|427 00) 20 00) 15 00/462 00/408 00: 92 73 
CLAY A peck IMO | f.o. | Ret al ic ratars 60.00/255.00/148 50}....../...... 148 50/148 50/148 50: 
PEONCIMr moe oe, os ve laa hl 60.00/280.33/135 00]......}.. ... 135 00/128 33}128 33. 
Tih) < Zest Sa a SL le bea ae ek 60.00/282.00)130 67]......]...... 130 67/129 67/129 67 
OL nel oA Aa Oe Pa ae B Om rent hho 60 .00/273.33,138 33]......).....5 138 33/132, 67|182 67 
WAKES. 075 9 48 4) ela fle a Sot elt Shel nanos 60 .00/291.00/211 33]....:.;...... 211 33/190 00)190 00. 
Cy MOS kel SE Son m.o. |3.50/2.00} 60.00/302.50/554 00/...... | my aaat 554 00/402 50! 89 44. 
WV camenrr cre t.to wees So eles ‘*  |3.00/2.00! 60.00}290.00/547 50!......]...... 547 50/439 50/109 88. 
EEE i SN AG ea a bse Sa rn Shelia 60.00|274.00)188 54/......}...... 188 54/153 79/153 79 
AIC DT Bhar 30 CR ee aa * “10.17|....| 61.67|284.17/159 50] 12 00] ...... 171 50/129 67;111 43 
SRN SB eid SUELO ae ae m.o. |1.30/1.00} 59.80/277.60/366 00)....../...... 366 00/312 10|135 70 
af Spied kh a AR eae Ree AV sind abel tal Te 60.00)288.00/111 50)......]......]/111 50/110 eee 00: 
Wrmnger makers Ri ooyd) oes. m.o. |1.00/0.50} 54.25)261.00/477 10}... ..)...... ieee 10/261 00/130 50 
«¢ |2.57|1.64| 58.21/270.18 te ae 8 a uo a fo 73/370 97/103 85 
. ~)J| fio. {0.11/0.04) 57.15/272.19/190 32, 3 55 31/195 18/163 90/147 38. 
Averages, fox all mention La eames arn beti eter pie ata 120 24/117 95/117 95 
2 Rots depots 59 .56|285 .00 PSL ZO ety Ba Na 131 25/130 69/130 69. 
— |) ——_—_- SS Oo —_ | | | | Ce | 
oor TSS6)) Sales 2.33/1.48 58.13'270.41/381 83) 7 72| 9 261808 81/350 36/105 14 
Averages for all classes . 1388 2.15/1.38 58. 85|271..28 372 98} 6 72! 9 15/888 85/332 50/105 40: 
TSS4 15 Rees 78 tet ibe | 59 Wea 372 29| 4 33] 6 69/383 311334 47/105 27 














ai Norr.—In this table the number of dependents is the average for the total number of workpeople in the. 
various occupations, and the worker himself is not included. In the cost of living per capita worker and 


dependents are included. 
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"PART LV: 


), > SCHOOLS, POPULATION, TRADE, ETC.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. STATISTICS. 


This part of the report is mainly intended to exhibit the growth and progress of the _ 
province as shown by the statistics of schools, population, commerce, local’ govern- 
ment, etc. Much care as well as labor has been bestowed on the several tables, and 
although the results are not altogether satisfactory with respect to one or two subjects, it 
may be said that no effort has been spared to procure correct data or to eliminate obvious. 
errors. The greatest difficulty has been experienced in tabulating the returns of local 
assessment and taxation, and the correspondence arising out of doubtful or improbable 
statements would make a good sized volume. The ancient schedule that has done duty 
for a generation in procuring municipal statistics is in part to blame for the unsatisfactory 
character of the returns, and the intelligent assessor alsoin part. Had the duty of filling 
up the financia] items of the schedule fallen upon the municipal treasurer, it is possible 
that fewer mistakes might have been made in the entries ; but when that duty fell to the 
lot of the clerk, and when in addition to making a new analysis of accounts he had to 
delve into the mysteries of schedule headings the exact meaning of which no man now | 
living appears to know, it is not a wonder that in regard to a number of items the returns 
were altogether untrustworthy and could not be used. Under the provisions of the 
Municipal Act as now amended better results may with confidence be looked for. Yet 


in one important particular it seems probable that grave errors will continue to mar the 


value of the returns. The additions of the assessor are sometimes, if not oftentimes, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and the Act does not provide for their revision. Statistics 


of the assessment roll, which ought to be very useful and valuable, are in many cases 


very misleading in consequence; and although the existence of an error is readily dis- 
covered by comparing the returns for successive years, there is no way of procuring a 
correction except by favor of the township clerk. The statistics of Trade and of Loan 
Companies have been prepared from Government reports. 


& 


ScHooLs.—Tables 1 and 1 present statistics relating to the schools of Ontario for 
the forty-four years 1842-85. In the latter year there was, according to the returns, a 
total population of 583,137 between 5 and 21 years of age, of whom 486,708 or 83 per 
cent. were entered on the school rolls as being in attendance. The records for all previous 
years give population for the ages of 5 to 16 years, while the number enrolled embraces 
pupils of all ages; consequently it is not possible in this particular to compare the 
statistics of 1885 with those of any former year. Of the 486,708 enrolled in this year, 
444,868 or 91 per cent. belong to public schools, 27,590 or 6 percent. to separate schools, 
and 14,250 or 3 per cent. to high schools. In 1875 the number enrolled was 482,583, of 
whom 451,568 or 934 per cent. belonged to public schools, 22,673 or 4% per cent. to 
separate schools, and 8,342 or 1? per cent. to high schools. In 1875 the average attend- 
ance at all the schools was 203,073, or 42 per cent. of the number enrolled, and in 1885 
it was 234,114 or 48 per cent. of the enrolled. This shows a marked improvement during 


_ the decade, and yet the average attendance is not quite equivalent to attendance for half 
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the number of teaching days in the year by all pupils, The’ number of schools of all, 
classes increased in the decade from 4,951 to 5,502 or-11 per cent., the increase of public 
schools being 499, and of separate schools 53, and a decrease of one in the number of high 
schools. The average salary of high school teachers rose in the decade from $730 to 
$806, of public school teachers from $296 to $329, and of separate school teachers from - 
$207 to $222. During the thirty years 1855-85 the number of schools of all classes 
increased from 3,390 to 5,502, the number of teachers from 3,660 to 7,583, the salaries of 
teachers from $726,363 to $2,621,128, and the total expenditure for school purposes from 
$953,412 to $3,742,462. The number of enrolled pupils increased during the same period 
from 231,590 to 486,708. In the public schools the number of male exceeded the number 
of female teachers down to 1871, and from 1872 to 1881 the number of each sex stood 
nearly equal. Beginning with 1882, however, the disproportion has widened steadily and 
rapidly, until in 1885 females were 61 per cent. and males only 39 per cent. of the whole. 
In the separate schools they have advanced in a still more rapid ratio, and now comprise 78 
per cent. of the whole. 





AREA AND PopuLation.—Table 111 presents the population of the province by 
county, township, village, town and city municipalities for the ten years 1877-86, as 
taken by the municipal assessors, and also the assessed area for each municipality in 
1886. In respect both of area and population, the county of Grey takes the first place, 
having an area, exclusive of towns and villages, of 1,063,271 acres, anda rural population 
- of 56,018. Simcoe with an area of 951,568 acres is second in size, but Middlesex takes 
second rank in population, having a total of 52,471. Out of the forty-five counties and 
districts into which the province is divided, no less than seventeen show a slight falling off 
in the rural population of 1886 as compared with that of 1877. The decreases occur mainly 
in the older counties along the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario, and in the figures of rural 
population chiefly. Whenever towns or villages come within the bounds of counties with 
a decreasing rural population the increase in these generally suffices to offset the falling 
away in the county; but in the counties of Norfolk, Haldimand, Huron, Perth, Durham, 
Northumberland and Prince Edward the total population was less in 1886 than in 1877. 

In table tv is given by counties and groups the assessed area for 1886, the total 
population for each of the last ten years, and the population in 1886 per square mile of 
assessed area, classified as rural and urban, of which the following is a summary by 
groups of counties : 
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t : ies 3 eo ue ag ie Eg The Province. | 
mene ee ee. | ee. Seid bea AN RAT GT 

| ae aie Ke =I | HE Bo Ais win Rural. | Urban. | Totals", 
| 1877... .. 195,069 165,421 /118,344/315,404 394,697|311,321|107,967| 12,120| 1,108,671 Len 1,620,343 

| 1878..... 199,754)167,609|121,749|317,767|400,535|315,558/108,753, 14,310] 1,117,580] 528,455 1,646,035 | 

| 1879..... 205,444/168,894|124,300/324,066 404,117|319,289|111,230| 16,227) 1,128,889) 544,678] 1,673,567 | 

| 1880... 206,976 |168,541)125, 023/329, 505 405, 968'317,196/112,359| 18,315} 1,131,288) 552,595) 1,683,883 

| 1881. ....'207,843|169,537 125,122/329,619 410, 706/319, 501/112, 157 19,013} 1,184,192] 559,306) 1,693,498 

| 1882 ... ./ 206,656 167, 254/125, 423 327,514 /414, 841/319, 841/112,114| 21,723] 1,120,574] 574,792] 1,695,366 

| 1883... .. .|206,823)166,258'126, 809 328, 289 419,406|326,591/112,449' 23,716] 1,115,841) 594,500] 1,710,341 

| 1884, .... 210,636/168,805]130,312 330,738 432,455/336,273|114,016] 30,809, 1,117,866] 636,178] 1,754,044 
1885... , 213,552/170,501!133,230'333,519/441,795/343,745|117,195| 31,573 1,126,594) 658,516} 1,785,110 
CeSON Is 20 215, 499/173, 285 134,730'339,032|454,195|351,397|118,170' 82,718) 1,144,520} 674,506] 1,819,026 
[Per sq. m. | | | 

jin 1886. | | 

qi Boral, 24) 40.8) 984.6)": 88:2). 340.8 hi 144:6l: 630.1 91 OD i 14. S)N, ohare ok | Pe Ae 33:7 

‘Urban’. ./~ 1,706]. 1,212): 883)" 1/741): '2,950)> 15713] vQNI56N 207441) Geis. Hieie Dy 1,852 

Total... 58.2, 48.2 42.3 65.7) 98.7] 43.0) 29.0 20.2.0... | 2) ao | 52.9 
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In this table the cities are included in the respective counties within which they are 
situated, and a comparison of the totals at the foot of the table will show how much more 
rapidly the population has grown in the cities, towns and villages than in the townships. 
During the ten years the township population increased from 1,108,671 to 1,144,520, 
being for the ten years a fraction over three per cent. In the same period the city, 

‘town and village population grew from 511,672 to 674,506, an increase of nearly 52 per 
cent. St. Thomas with an increase in population of 5,954, as appears from table v, 
- shows the largest percentage of gain of any of the cities, amounting to seven per cent. per 
annum. ‘Toronto comes next in point of percentage, but with of course the largest 


numerical increase of any city in the province. During the ten years its population has 


increased by 46,815, a gain of 64 per cent. per annum. 
The number of township municipalities in the province increased in the ten years 
period by 27, and the number of urban municipalities 32. | 


Pustic Lanps AND Timper Limirs.—The extent of public lands sold in Ontario 
from the beginning of Confederation to the close of last year, together with the area of 
timber limits held under license each year, is shown in table vil. The sales of Crown 
lands during the twenty years have reached an aggregate of 1,200,339 acres, of Clergy . 
lands 162,624 acres, of Common School lands 44,637 acres, and of Grammar School lands 
61,659 acres, making in all 1,469,259 acres, or an average of 73,463 acres for each year. 
These sales realized the sum of $1,822,301, or an average of $1.24 per acre. The area of 
timber limits held under license in the first year of Confederation was 6,155 square miles, 
which in the following year was extended to 11,584 square miles. Since that year the 
area has fluctuated somewhat, rising to 16,259 square miles in 1874, falling to 15,612 
square miles in 1881, and rising again to 18,486 square miles in 1886—the greatest extent 


to which timber limits have yet obtained. 


Locant ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—The revenue required for municipal and 


school purposes in the province is raised chiefly by a rate imposed on the assessed value of 


i\ 


real and personal property in the municipalities. Other sources are license fees, Govern- 


- ment grants and the income from investments, but these constitute only a small portion of 


the whole. Table viit of this part of the report shows the amount which property contri- 
‘putes for schools and the conduct of municipal affairs. It represents the extent to which 
the people sustain local government by direct taxation, under the administration of repre- 
tative bodies chosen by the people themselves,—for a yearly term in the case of municipal 
councils, and for a three years’ term in the case of school boards, one-third of the members 
of a board going out each year. The table gives the assessment and taxationof ruraland urban 
municipalities by counties for the five years 1881-5, compiled from returns made. to the 
Government by county clerks. The rural municipalities include all the townships, and the 
urban all the incorporated towns and villages in each county municipality, irrespective in | 
the case of the latter of whether they are united or separated from the county for municipal 
purposes ; the cities are given separately. 

The number of ratepayers in rural municipalities increased during the four years 
1881-5 by 10,936, or 32 per cent.; in urban municipalities by 24,404, or 154 per cent.; 
and in the province by 35,340, or nearly 8 per cent. The number of acres of assessed — 


land increased in the same period by 472,555 in townships and by 15,191 in towns, being 


an increase of 2} per cent. in the four years. The increase of assessed value of real property 
in townships in the four years was $32,720,350, or 8} per cent; while in villages, towns and 
cities the increase was $30,954,093, or 184 per cent. For the whole province the increased 
valuation of real property in rural and urban municipalities was $63,674,443, or 134 per 
cent. In the same period the valuation of personal property and taxable income in rural 


municipalities increased by $3,722,838, or 153 per cent.; in urban municipalities it 


increased by $6,737,455, or 25% per cent.; and in all municipalities it increased by 
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$10,460,293, or nearly 21 per cent. In 1881 the total assessed valuation of real and 
personal property in rural and urban municipalities was $602,601,240, of which 912 per — 
cent. was real property and 81 per cent. personal ; in 1885 the total valuation was $676,- 
735,976, of which 91 per cent. was real property and 9 per cent. personal ; and the increase 
of valuation in the four years was $74,134,636, or 124 per cent. The amount of taxes 
imposed for municipal purposes increased in townships by $215,189 from 1881 to 1885, or 
104 per cent., and in villages, towns and cities by $585,983, or 23 per cent. For all 
municipalities of the province the amount of taxes imposed rose from $4,647,338 in 1881 
to $5,448,510 in 1885, including the rates for local, urban and county municipalities, 
being an increase in the four years of 74 per cent. The amount of school taxes imposed 
in the same period increased by $129,289, or 8 per cent., in townships; by $227,261, or 
244 per cent., in cities, towns and villages ; by $356,550, or 14 per cent., in all the muni- 
cipalities. The total taxation for municipal and school purposes rose in the townships 
from $3,694,095 in 1881 to $4,038,573 in 1885, an increase of 94 per cent.; in villages, 
towns and cities it rose from $3,481,553 to $4,294,797, an increase of 234 per cent.; and 
in all rural and urban municipalities it rose from $7,175,648 to $8,333,370, an increase 
of 16 per cent. The rate of taxation for municipal and school purposes per head of 
population, reckoned on the basis of assessors’ enumeration, increased in townships from 
$3.28 in 1881 to $3.60 in 1885; in cities, towns and villages it increased from $6.22 to 
$6.58 ; and in all municipalities it increased from $4.26 to $4.70 per head. The average 
rate on the dollar of assessed valuation was uniformly 9.1-mills in townships throughout 
the period, and in villages, towns and cities it rose from 17.9 in 1881 to 18.5 in 1885— 
the average rate for all municipalities rising from 11.9 to 12.3 mills on the dollar. In 
1881 the taxes imposed for school purposes were 43 per cent. of the whole in townships, 
26% per cent. in cities, towns and villages, and 354 per cent. for all the rural 
and urban municipalities ; in 1881 they were 42? per cent. in townships, 27 per cent. in 


cities, towns and villages, and 342 per cent. in all the municipalities. In most of the 


western counties the taxes for municipal purposes largely exceed the taxes for school 
purposes, but in eastern counties the ratios are much nearer an equality. This is more 
noticeable in the case of rural municipalities, where in some counties the school tax 
exceeds the municipal tax. In the united counties of Northumberland and Durham, for 
instance, the school taxes in townships exceeded the municipal taxes by $7,374 in 1885; 
in Leeds and Grenville their excess in the same year was $3,789; in Stormont, Dundas 
and Glengarry the excess was $9,457 ; in Prescott and Russell it was $5,273 ; in Carleton, 
$4,506; in Renfrew, $7,001 ; and in Lanark, $9,589. 

Table 1x presents a summary of assessment and taxation statistics for all the muni- 
cipalities of the province for the thirteen years 1873-85, giving for each year the number 
of ratepayers, area of land assessed, assessed value of real and personal property, taxes. 
imposed for municipal and school purposes, and rate of taxation for both purposes. But 
although the statistics are for thirteen years, they cover for comparative purposes only 
twelve years. If, to show the rate of growth and expansion of the province as indicated . 
by those figures, we divide the time covered by the table into two equal periods, 1873-79 
and 1879-85, some interesting comparisons may be made. In the first six years the 
the number of ratepayers in rural municipalities increased by 40,364, or 164 per cent.; in 
urban municipalities by 38,597, or 344 per cent.; and in the whole province by 78,961, 

r 22 per cent. In the second six years the number of ratepayers in rural municipalities 
increased by 13,360, or 43 per cent.; in urban municipalities by 31,529, or 21 per cent., 
and in the province by 44,889, or 10 per cent. In the twelve years the increase was 
123,850, or 344 per cent. Taking next the area of assessed land, it will be seen that in 
rural municipalities the increase in the first six years was 1,001,233 acres, or 5 per cent.; 
and in the second six years 622,978 acres, or 3 per cent ; in.urban municipalities the 
increase in the first period was 36,637 acres, or 22 per cent.; and in the second period 
21,470 acres, or 104 per cent ; while for the twelve years the increase in all municipalities, 
was 1,682,318 acres, or 85 per cent.* A comparison of assessed values of real and 





* This does not embrace the area of occupied lands in unorganized townships, to which reference is made 
on page 4, nor occupied lands in townships of the Northern districts which are not connected with 
counties for municipal purposes. . . 
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personal property in a two periods would be unfair and misleading without reference 


_\to the adoption of a policy by municipal bodies in 1875 for giving effect toa provision of 


the Assessment Act which required that “real and personal property shall be estimated 


. at their actual cash value, as they would be appraised in payment of a just debt from a 


solvent debtor.” Although an old provision of the statute, this was never fairly acted 
upon until 1875, when real property was put up $113,300,000 and personal property 
$6,200,000 above the assessment of the previous year, which in the following year was 
further increased in the aggregate by $47,000,000. The increase in the valuation of real 
property in rural municipalities in the twelve years was $221,128,183, of which $178,- 
530,432 belongs to the first period of six years and $42, 591, 751 to the second ; the 


: valuation of personal property in these municipalities increased 86, 602,926, the por tion of 


_ the first six years being $2,852,518 and of the second $3,750,408. The i increase in urban 
~ municipalities was 856, 310, 229 in real property and a decrease of $5,050,602 in personal 


property in the first period, and in the second an increase of $35,830,058 in real and of 


$8,808,966 in personal property. The increased valuation of real property in all the 


municipalities of the province, rural and urban, in the twelve years was $313,268,470, 


_.and that of personal property in the same period $10,361,290,—the total een ot 
_ real and personal property having been raised from $353, 106, 216 i in 1873 to $676,7 


976 in 1885, an increase of $323,629,760 or nearly 92 per cent, The amount of eee 


- imposed for municipal and school purposes in townships, cities, t6wns and villages was 


eo 


$5,605,779 in 1873, $7,157,366 in 1879 and $8,333,370 in 1885, being an increase of 
$1,551,587 or 272 per cent. in the first six years and $1,176,004 or 164. per cent. in the 
second. In rural municipalities’ the rate of increase in the first period was 94 per cent. 
and in the second 82 per cent., while in urban municipalities the rate of increase was 56 
per cent. in the first and 25 per cent. in the second period. In 1873, 612 per cent. of the 


, taxes imposed on all municipalities was required for municipal and 38} per cent. for school 


orm 


purposes ; in 1879, 653 per cent. for municipal and 34} for school purposes ; and in 1885, | 
654 per cent. for municipal and 342 for school purposes. The rate of taxation for all 
purposes increased in townships from $3.25 per head of population (assessors’ census) in 
1873 to $3.31 in 1879 and to $3.60 in 1885 ; and in cities, towns and villages it increased 
from $5.42 per head in 1873 to $6.32 in 1879 and to $6.58 in 1885. The rate on the 


_ dollar of assessed value fell in townships from 15.7 mills in 1873 to 9.4 mills in 1879, 
_ largely as a consequence of the increased valuation, and to 9.1 mills in 1885. In the 
_ cities, towns and villages, however, notwithstanding the increased valuation of property, 


the rate was 16.1 millsin 1873, 18. 3 mills in 1879 and 18.5 mills in 1885. 
Table x gives by counties the average assessed value of real property per acre in the 
township municipalities of the province for each of the thirteen years 1873-85. It willbe 


observed that in a few counties, such as Essex, Lambton and Grey, the plan of high 


valuation was not adopted until 1882 and 1883, but generally it was adopted in 1875 and 


1876. In 1873, the average over the province was $10.02 per acre; in 1879 it was 


$18.23, and in 1885 it was $19.71 per acre. Oompared with the valuation placed by 


farmers on their lands, in filling up their June schedules for the Bureau, there can be no 


: 


doubt that these figures are much below the actual value of land in the rural districts. 
Table x1 shows the amounts received by county municipalities from the Ontario 
Government in the five years 1881-5, for school purposes and for the administration of 


_ justice, which otherwise would have to be provided out of local sources. In the first of 


these years the total amount so received by the municipalities was $447,744, and in the 
last it was $487,590, an increase in four years of $39,846. 
It was ‘intended to present a full statement of receipts and seer dears for marae 


government in the province, but the returns under many heads were found to be so 


incomplete and so inaccurate that the task had to be abandoned. The ancient schedule 
seems to have been worse than a Chinese puzzle to the great majority of municipal clerks. 
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Exports oF THE DoMINION. Reference has already been made (pp. 165. 6) 
to our trade with other countries in grain and breadstuffs, showing for principal articles 
the volume of imports and exports, of exports not the produce of Canada, our net surplus 
or deficit of products as shown by the trade tables and the value of total exports. The 


figures of this trade are given in detail in table x11 for the ten years ending June 30, 


1886. Table x11 gives the quantities and values of all exports the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the Dominion for the eight fiscal years 1879-86, tovether with the average 
price of a unit of each article computed ‘from the declared values, ‘The exports of produce 
of the mine for 1886 show a slight advance over those of the previous year, the increase 
being principally im gold-bearing quartz. -The exports of forest products also show a 
small advance. Agricultural exports have increased more than any other class in the 
year, being upwards of three millions of dollars over those of the preceding year. 
be observed, however, that the value of exports of this class of produce for 1886 is only 
a little more than the average for the nineteen years since Confederation. Under the 


head of manufactures the most rapid development has taken place in the trade in musical. 


instruments, the exports of which have increased from $24,175 in 1879 to $162,754 in 
1886. But in several important industries the exports of manufactures have decreased, 
the aggregate of 1886 being $2,324,064 less than that of 1876, and $365,908 less than 


It will 


the annual average since 1867. 


The following table exhibits a summary of exports the produce of the Dominion for 


each fiscal year since Confederation, g 


giving values only for each class of produce, with 
the totals of all classes and the yearly average of values for the whole period : 
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eae: 8 8 § 8 § 8 g 
1868. ....| 1,276,129 | 3,357,510 | 18,742,625 | 6,893,167 | 12,871,055 | 2,100,411 | 302,280 | 45,543,177 
1869... 1,941,485 | 3,242,710 | 20,423,882 | 8,769,407 | 12,182,702 | 2,412,559 | 350,559 | 49,323,304 
1870. ....| 2,192,541 | 8,608,549 | 21,533,300 , 12,138,161 | 13,676,619 | 2,560,370 | 371,652 | 56,081,192 
1871...) 2,841,124 | 3,994,275 | 23,063,148 | 12,582,925 | 9,853,146 | 2,428,875 | 387,554 | 55,151,047 
1872. ....| 3,389,984 | 4,348,508 | 24,245,500 | 12,416,613 | 13,378,562 | 2,708,203 | 513,066 | 61,000,436 
'1873.....| 5,853,860 | 4,779,277 | 29,298,917 | 14,243,017 | 14,995,340 | 3,609,903| 465,292 | 73,245,606) 
1874.....| 3,760,835 | 5,292,368 | 27,237,779 | 14,679,169 | 19,590,142 | 2,946,655 | 419,800 | 73,926,748 
11875... .| 3,643,398 | 5,380,527 | 25,070,410 | 12,700,507 | 17,258,358 | 3,028,512 | 409,181 | 67,490,893 
1876.0... 3,731,827 | 5,500,989 | 20,333,230 | 13,614,569 | 21,129,665 | 5,148,201 | 393,368 | 69,861,849 
Begs a. 3,644,040 | 5,874,360 | 23,010,249 | 14,220,617 | 14,689,376 | 4,105,422 | 320,816 | 65,864,880 
'1878.....| 2,816,347 | 6,853,975 | 19,511,575 | 14,019,857 | 18,008,754 | 4,127,755 | 401,871 8,740,184 
1879.5... 3,082,900 | 6,928,871 | 18,261,459 | 14,100,604 | 19,628,464 | 2,700,281 | 386,999 | 60,089,578 
1860.0. 2,877,851 | 6,579,656 | 16,854,507 | 17,607,577 | 22,294,328 | 3,249,617 | 640,155 | 70,096,191) 
1881. ....| 2,767,829 | 6,867,715 | 24,960,012 | 21,360,219 | 21,269,527 | 3,075,095 | 622,182 | 80,922,579 
1882...) 3,013,578 | 7,682,079 | 23,991,055 | 20,518,662 | 31,039,712 E 3,329,598 | 535,935 | 90,106,614 
1883. ....| 2,970,886 | 8,809,118 | 25,870,726 | 20,284,843 | 22,818,519 | 3,508,220 | 528,895 | 84,285,707 
1884, ....) 3,247,092 | 8,591,654 4 25,811,157 | 22,946,108 | 12,307,843 | 3,977,585 | 960,690 | 77,132,079] 
1885...../ 3,639,587 | 7,960,001 | 20,989,708 | 25,337,104 | 14,518,293 | 3,181,501 | 557,374 | 76,183,518 
1SBB N42) | 3,951,147 | 6,843,388 | 21,034,611 | 22,065,433 | 17,652,779 | 2,824,137 | 604,011 | 74,975,506 
see 3,191,678 | 5,920,817 | 22,354,940 | 15,815,687 | 17,329,431 > iy 190,045 | 461,667 | 68,264,265 












































The value of exports for 1886 is considerably less than for any previous year since 
1880, and fifteen 


millions of dollars less than in 1882, since which year it has steadily 
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declined. The forest has supplied a little more than one-third in value of all exports 
from Canada since Confederation ; next come agricultural products (grain, breadstufis, 
etc.) representing rather more than one-fourth of the export trade, and animals, and their 
produce next, the three classes combining to form more than five-sixths of the total 

_ exports. The average exports under the head of manufactures proper represent less than 
one-twentieth of the whole, of mines about the same, and of fisheries about one-twelfth. 
The total agricultural products, including grain, breadstuffs, animals, etc., make up one- 
half of the. whole. : 


TRADE witH THE Unitep Stares.—Table x1 gives the exports of Canada to 

all countries. Table x1v has been prepared with the object of showing the nature and 

- extent of our trade with the United States, giving as it does the exports of goods the 
_ produce of Canada to the United States and of goods the produce of the United States 
to Canada for the fiscal years 1885 and 1886. This classification is only made in the 
exporting country ; our tables of imports from the United States give the total quantities 

of merchandise without regard to the place of production, while our tables of exports 

_' classify it under the heads of domestic and foreign produce, and United States trade 
\ tables are prepared in the same way. A summary of the trade between the two countries 
in domestic products is given by values in the following table : 








Canada’s exports to United States’ exports 


| 


























Claes ct Pecdicts. United States. to Canada. 
. | 1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 
S$ $ $ $ 

Fheriimew,)) HO Oe aS vee. | 2,898,518 3,115,696 4,482, 635 3,948,524 

The Fisheries........ Acai eprp ariet eas, ie ote 3,560,731 2,587,548 244,935 222,824 

1 aS Gy SiS aN a a peti ON 9,355,736 8,545,406 1,561, 280 1,241,418 

Animals and their produce... ....... 6,789, 562 6,742,789 8,515,679 | 7,348, 106 
Agricultural products..........-..... 8,395,370 8,756,667 | 11,699,822 | 10,591,520 | 
k Manufactures © CA eee es Ne ee 1,133,497 1,203,835 | 7,556,029 | _ 7,238,660 | 

| Miscellaneous... .... ne WLR a ie 485,179 551,351 51,874 58,233 

| Potalseen tO hs ok | 32,618,593 | 31,503,292 | 34,112,254 | 30,644, 285 

* ; 








The interchange of commodities, as appears by this table, maintains a tolerably even 
ba'ance, with the advantage for the two years slightly in favor of the United States. The 
chief Canadian exports consist of products of the forest and farm and of animals and 
their produce, while those of the United States consist of animals and their produce, 
agricultural products and manufactures. Taking the average of the two years our exports 
to the United States of products of the farm (cereals, animals, etc.,) is 48 per cent. of the 
whole, ot the forest 28 per cent., of the fisheries and the mine 9} per cent. each, of 
manufactures 3% per cent., and of miscellaneous articles 14 per cent. On the other side, 
the exports of the United States farm products to Oanada is 544 per cent. of the 
whole, of manufactures 27 per cent., of products of the mine 13 per cent., of the forest 
44 per cent., and of the fisheries and all other articles one per cent. The principal 
exports of farm products from Canada to the United States consist of horses, horned 
_ cattle and barley, which together make a total of nearly $12,000,000, while the principal 
_ exports of the United States to Canada of the same class consist of corn, wheat and 
cotton. With the exception of corn and cotton, however, the great bulk of United 
States grain and breadstuffs exported to Canada is either re-exported or takes the place 
of Canadian products shipped to British markets, and to get a proper knowledge of this 
trade tables x11 and xiv should be read together. 
It has been stated that the exports of Canada and the United States to each other, 

as given in table xiv are those of merchandise the growth, produce or manufacture of 
each country, and it might be supposed that this class of exports together with exports 
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of merchandise in transit ‘would show the full extent of the trade hetween the two 
countries. But such is not the case, for on comparing the corresponding tables of imports 
it will be. seen that a considerable divergence exists. Thus the Dominion returns — 
show that domestic and foreign goods to the value of $34,783,251 were exported from 
Canada to the United States (exclusive of the estimated amount short returned at inland 
ports) during the fiscal year 1885, whereas the American returns for the same period 
show the value of goods imported from Canada to -be $36,695,685. tor 1886 the 
Canadian statement of total exports (foreign and domestic) to the United States shows a 
value of $33,747,471, and the American returns of imports from Canada a value of 
$37,300,036. There is a still greater disparity between the returns of the two countries _ 
in the value of goods coming into Oanada from the, United States. In 1885, according 

to the United States returns, there was exported to Canada $38,245,634 worth of domestic. 
and foreign produce, while the Dominion returns of imports for the same period from the 
United States give a total of $47,151,210. For 1886 the figures are $33,462,800 and 

$44,858,039 respectively, so that for the two years our customs returns acknowledge the 

receipt of goods from the United States exceeding in value the statement of exports to 

Canada by 28 per cent. This difference is doubtless largely accounted for by a fact to 
which the chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics draws attention in his reports 

for 1885 and 1886, viz., that there is no law in that country which compels railway 

companies to furnish returns of goods passing over their lines into foreign countries. 

“The officers of companies of railroads leading into Mexico, and of several important 
routes leading into Canada,” he states, “utterly refuse to give collectors of customs any 

data in regard to the exports over their roads, claiming that they are not required by law 

to do so.” Hence it becomes necessary to study the trade between the two countries 

with the help of returns of imports, making such allowance as is possible for goods not 

the produce of the respective countries. Table xv has been prepared for this purpose, 

showing by classes of industries (1) the total imports of Canada for the fiscal year 1886, 

(2) its imports from the United States, and ( 3) the imports of the United States from 

Canada. Following isa summary of this table : 











Classes of Products. cies iB Ap tal ere ei 

; United States. Canada. ' 

| g $ $ | 

| The:Mine ........ HAO Te tS Rin ee ea ey etary 4 8,126,238 7,389,746 1,568,442 
| The Fisheries....... BN RR 1 Ar RE Hae 858,114 ' 429,314 2,040,980 | ; 
Tagore eels cls Ue bP 1,007,286 996,189 8,988,668 

| Animals and their PLOUUCE ER ike tee rns 7,363, 443 5,118,260 8,447,080 

Agricultural products ..... CER: Aer 15,810,994 9,373,884 10, 615,963 | 

VESIMUEACLUTOS asthe wk Nae Gece Fa. icy 60,082,191 17,822,580 1,386,697 

BMinecallangous!. 82/0 Ne aes ae, Lo, 2748871 ~ 1,693,678 4,256,206 | 

TC ge Cea ane ea | 95,992,137 42,818,651 37,304,036 

| wave | 
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In the products of the mine the statement of Canadian imports shows an excess of 
$2,500,000 over the corresponding statement of United States exports, the greater part 
of which is made in the single item of coal. But these and like discrepancies will readily 
appear upon making a careful comparison of tables x1v and xv in detail, and only by 
such study of them can the subject be fully understood. 
The value of dutiable goods which entered Canada from the United States in 1885 
was $31,231,947 and of free goods $15,919,254 ; in 1886 the value of dutiable goods was 
$29,659,876 and of free goods $15,198,163. The American tables give the values of 
dutiable and free goods in totals from all countries only, 
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Loan ComMPANIES AND Buitpine Societies.—Table xvii presents a sum-- 


mary statement of operations for the six years 1880-5 of Loan Companies and Building 
Societies which are doing business in Ontario. The table shows the total number of 
societies and the number making returns, the aggregate amount of the subscribed and 
paid up capital of those making returns, the amount of deposits and other liabilities, the 
- character and value of the various assets, and the amount of business transacted for each 
year. The figures are taken from the statutory statements which are made annually by 
the companies to the Department of Finance at Ottawa, but it will be observed that for 
each of the several years from four to nine companies out of the total number in operation 
have failed to make returns. During the last three years of the table (1883-5), in which 
the same number of societies made returns, the amount of subscribed capital in the various 
companies increased from $66,119,614.57 to $69,499,843.40, or $3,380,228.83, and the 
paid up capital from $28,028,625.18 to $29,526,934.72, or $1,498,309.54. During the 
same period the value of the assets increased from $79,555,476.56 to $88,548,613.14, or 
$8,993,138.58, and the liabilities from $79,423,895.23 to $88,952,054.35, or $9,528,- 
159.12. The repayments of principal and interest by borrowers in 1885 exceeded the 
amount of the new loans by $43,926.67, the amount loaned being practically an average 
of the yearly loan business for the whole period. Of the deposits made in 1885 the 
amount standing to the eredit of depositors at the end of the year shows an increase of 
$386,288.47 over that of the previous year, in both of which years deposits exceeded 
withdrawals, but in 1883 the withdrawals exceeded deposits by $137,415.15. The 
amount at the close of each year to the credit of depositors rose from $13,161,505.66 in 
1883 to $14,824,212.25 in 1885, or an increase of $1,662,706.59. Of $80,005,918.51 
of loan assets, $77,191,165.80 is on real estate, and $74,564,844.78 of this is secured by 
mortgage deeds. The number of mortgages on which proceedings were taken in 1885 is 
greater than for either of the two years immediately preceding, but. is considerably less 
than in either of the first three years 1880-82. 


For the purpose of enabling a fair comparison to be made of the growth of business 
of building societies, table xvi has been prepared from the returns of a number which 
have reported annually for a much longer period than those whose returns are embraced 
in Table xvi. The following companies have so reported since Lise 


Commercial Building and Investment Society............2+06 seeeeeeeeeee>,.-Loronto, 
Imperial Loan and Investment Company ..... --....66. 0s eevee eee eens Pert siny Toronto. 
Freehold Loan and Savings Company......... 0 eect ce eee tne cece ene ceee Toronto. 
Union Loan and Savings Company ............5 6. eee eee e reece eee e re aes Sabet Toronto, 
Canada Permanent Loan and Savings Company .. © ......eseeee eee ee ce eee Toronto. 
Western Canada Loan and Savings Company ...... 0 -. se ee ceee eee eter eres Toronto, ° 
Building and Loan Association....0 0.00 2... pnt tee eee Ps Te Toronto, 
Farmers’ Loan and Savings Company..... 0... 0-2. bse e ce eeeeeeeeeeeseee es Loronto, 
Peoples’ Loan and Deposit Company ere ti a fs aie ene Mea at eee cee Toronto. 
Huron and Erie Loan and Savings Company.........5.0- 0. esse eres eee eens London. 
Dominion Savings and Investment Society... © 66. feet ee tees London. 
Agricultural Savings and Loan Company...... ....-..----+++: eta eae ODO ON. 
Canadian Savings and Loan Company..........0. 56.52 21 0b es cee enter e eee London, 
Tngonmoan Comnuany of Canadas... cay oh sets ¢ bee em ee ela oot es London, 
Hamilton Provident and Loan Society....... 0.0. .0sseee eee cee eee ee teens Hamilton. 
Omnium Securities Company... i. bles. ch ol ecto ec ee ale ts cent ee cin i ge eee Hamilton. 
Landed Banking and Loan Company...........:..ee see cece terete n een eee Hamilton. 
Metropolitan Loan and Savings Company........-.--s. ese dee eee cere eens Ottawa. 
Sottthern Loan and Savings Company... .4.) fe. fe oie ec en eens oe cere ceeeet St. Thomas. 
Ontario Building and Savings Society............eeeee0 ee cee eee sey) STR Kingston. 
Frontenac Loan and Investment Society. ...........e2eeee eee erect teeters . Kingston. 
Lambton Loan,and Investment Company...........cececvecererecs cers e te! Sarnia. 
Royal Loan and Savings Company ........6 ce eeeee eee cee eee eter e eens Brantford. 
Oxford Permanent Loan and Savings Society ...........eseee eee ees se gafioealt Woodstock. 
Security Loan and Savings Company...........5 cece e bee e escent etter tees St. Catharines. 
Ontario Loan and Savings Company....... 2.02... e eee eet eee eet ete eeee Oshawa. 
Midland Loan and Savings Company..... J i AT PO eae A a Pa eg Et Port Hope. 
Guelph and Ontario Investment and Savings Society.....-.++++-+re eres sees Guelph. 


_ Table xvI exhibits the operations of these twenty-eight companies during the nine 
years for which they have made complete returns. During this period the subscribed 
stock of these companies increased from $13,839,209 to $21,181,881.40. The assets and 
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the liabilities in the same time were very nearly doubled, the former having risen from 
$23,403,922.85 to $46,490,190.40 and the latter from $23,403,942.85 to $46,496,503.69. 
The amount of loans secured on real estate increased from $22,224,603.64 in 1877 to 
$43,208,765.28 in 1885 ; the amount loaned from $8,390,724.05 to $9,502,519.06 ; the 
amount received from borrowers from $5,675,207.63 to $8,991,415.98 ; the amount 
received from depositors from $7,715,594.32 to $14,665,490.18, and the amount repaid to 
depositors from $6,753,390.48 to $13,795,802.79. The amount of dividend declared in 
the year grew from $981,163.11 in 1877 to $1,376,714.52 in 1885. The statement of 
amount borrowed for investment as well as of amount invested and secured by mortgage 
deeds for 1879 is obviously intended for the transaction of that year, not the whole of the 
amounts so borrowed and invested ; and it seems probable that in the returns of some 
of the societies for two or three succeeding years the sense of these items continued to be 
misapprehended. 
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SCHOOLS. . 


TABLE No. I.—Statisties of the High, Public and Separate 
























































APF NG ee in Consequence of a change in.the School Law, 
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High Schools. Public | 
a | 3 if | 
fal ars) & S Pa punae S Number 
fa = = 3 og | ee of teachers em- 
ate z, = | Hi s 5 5 ployed. 
ey ae Aaa ae Pn lola a eo pa = = gd 
BONG al ES 8 Boe oe tS S| ae a0 oe rr oe 
ae sis lS tees BL ede BB 8) & 3 
= || 4 Oo Ae ee Dee P| 2 a, 8 Ett = | 
eR es ee onl) Bah Soh SBS eo cider ane | 
ee ei i Be Sou ee a So BB eg ae bp a A og | 
Pree ea a Bo a 2 | oe gas | eel et eee 
ies Spiele S| Se hoe. O eRe = fe one 3 Fe Nagle We 
| oa =} S (ee ~ | On aie i) ~ eco ha) > ee 3 
|. Ps ZA Spat ee = West ene fet OB 
Pi Ni ® | ; 
| q $ $ $ CG. | 
1842...) 141,148 D5 moet re Natl tactceantsek sll acta lhe. cece eN ETD yn cRCU Per 1,721 OD,97 3) ti eee ae 
1 ae gyal a ae Bly On Nee ee ae Aaa Heats aot STON lee et ai colin Al art es tae Ress eae eee e % 
Teves Teese argos | Rens es BUR, REC Pixar ete Melee greet 2,610, 96,756}. ...-2.|.., 
1845. .| 202,913 SST ides (ae Neato neva IN eM a Tae RS Lait eal innieelwen Ae ye kee ite i 736) 110, O02) 4. Sica eee 
Pete DOd BROTH SB Med Sl Re fi oH Celie cee rane 2,589 101,912|......./. ee et 
1847.2} 230,975 SM Ey OOO! etl eon it hoa, | MS na eats SUR kN Vane 2 to 27 424, S20 sane 2,365} 663 
1848. .| 241,102 BON ALLL) bo watrinh SeRY NA eked Fok rs i rah a kt 2,800 130,739 ib one bind 2,507, 6703 
1849. .| 253,364||. 39 | 1,120 1 eR Per emen G Ren ef, 2 2,871|188,465]....... 2,505) 704 
1850. .| 259,258 Li (ie ie OYA be ia ahaa ade eae tie Gace eet mame eRe 2,959)151,891| 52,630/2,597| 779 
1851. .| 258,607]| 54 | 2,191 iia, AGGE Ss Siete 2,985|168,159! 58°053/2,551/ 826 
1852...) 262,759 GO ray oto) MaRS ES Alte Set ED eee RR eo 2,992|179,587| 61,862/2,541| 847 
1853. .| 268,957 Et ie 2g Wd dnd FAN Fe Eh VAR CR ieee 3,093/194,736) 67,112/2,501; 938 
1854..| 277,922 64 | 4,287 43,490) 473} 47,033}....... 38, 200/204, 168) 71,679|2,508 1,031/3, 
1355. .| 297,62311 65 | 3,726 46,255! 487) 54,140]........ 3,284|222,979| 78,043/2,531| (977 
1856. .| 311,316]! © 61 | 3,386 47,659| 529) 63,0281........ '3,391/243,935| 85;377|2;562|1,032 
1857..| 324,.888|] 72 | 4,973 57,552| 588] 76,7071. ...... '3,631/262,673) 92,936|2,727|1.244 
1858,_/ 360,578|| 75 | 4,459 52,940 473) 61,662 3,772/283, 692) 98, 491|2,901/1,183 
1859. ,| 362,085|| 81 | 4,381)... | 61,564! 509) 74,850... 05... | 3,848|288, 598 104, 653]3,037|1,050/4, 
1860... 373,389|| 88 | 4,546).....| 64,005| 504] 77,557/........|| 3,854)/301, 104/113, 3483, 019/1,100/4, 
~ °° 1861..| 384,980 86 | 4,765 71,034, 577) 81,108)........, 3,910/316,287/119, 711)2, 960/1, 219) 4, 
1862. .|.403,302|| 91 | 4,982).....| 73,211) 559) 86,244). 000022! 3,995|329, 033 128,714(3, 028/1,216/4, 

' 1863..| 412,367} 95 | 5,352] 76,121| 540] 85,910|........ '/4,013/344,949 131,505|3,016|1,317 
1864... 424,565!| 95 | 5,589 75,854) 546] 85,816)........ 4,077 354,330 141,343]2, 928/1,507 
1865..| 426,757|| 104 | 5,754! 81,562) 547| 94,941)... 0... 4,151/365,552|148, 248|2,849|1,672/4, 
1866. .| 431,815}} 104 | 5,719)..... 87,055 OL OLIS SOT ole 4, 222/372, 320/149, 528/2, 855/1,727/4,582 
1867... 447,726] 102 | 5,696 2,712 94,820 596)124,181) 45 79 |/4,261/382,719 155,368|2,76711, 91314, 
1868..) 464,315)| 101  5,649/2,542) 95,848 595)117,647; 46 28 | /4,318/399,305)160,673]2,683|2,077|4,760 
1869. .'- 470,400); 101 | 6,608)2,924' 97,009, 588,114,502; 39 16 ||4,359)411, 746/168, 72212, 681/2,145/4, 826 
1870..| 483,966}| 101.) 7,351/3,432) 105,153, 611 137, 566) 40 08 |/4,403)421,866/171,603/2,657/2,272'4,929 
1871... | 489, 615|| 102 | 7,490]3,745 118,862, 654 152, 880 40 82 ||4,438/425,126/177,923]2, 557|2,510 5,06 
1872. .| 495, 756|| 104 | 7,968)4,040| < 141,812| 593)/210,005) 51 98 ||4,490/433, 256/178, 117 |2,539|2,683|5, 222 
1873. «| 504,869 108 | 8,437/4,460 165,358) 656)/234,215; 52 51 ||4,562/438, 911/181, 0672, 490|2, 883 5 373 
1874.., 511,603 108 | 7,871|4,256) < 179,946) 726/286,593) 67 34 |/4,592/441,261/181,048]2,509/2, 949 5, 458 
1875.. 501,083)} 108 | 8,342/4,499, 253 |184,752) 730/300,741; 66 85 |/4,678/451,568/186, 800/2, 556/3, 182 5,738 
1876..| 502,250} 104 | 8,541!4,789 195,906) 736/304,948) 63 68 ||4,875/465,243)199, 70412, 685|/3,198/5,883 
1877.., 494,804|| 104 | 9,229/5,287 211,607) 756|343,710; 65 00 ||4,955/465,908 204, 635/2,915/3,219 6, 134 
1878..| 492,360}| 104 |10,574/6,054' < 223,010; 748/396,010, 65 41 |/4,913/463,405 211, 416 2. 956 3,184 6, 140 
1879..| 494,424|) 104 |12,136/7,099, 241,097) 753/400,788) 56 46 |/4,932]462,233 206, °369 3,052/3,198/6,250 | 
1880. . | 489,924|| 104° /12,910/7,393) 247,894) 740/413,930, 55 99 ||4,941/457,734 207, 334 by 164/3,239/|6, 403 
1881.. 484,994 104 |12,136\7,424' 257,218} 772|345,850, 46 59 |5,043/451,449 202; 259 3,257 3,291/6,548 
1882. . | | 483, 817|| 104 |12,348 6, 728 | 253,864) 765/343,720 51 09 |5,010/445,364 | 200, 602]2,964!3, 503|6, 467 
1883.. 478,791)| , 104 11,843 6, 454) 266,317) 767|348,946, 54 07 |5,058)/438, 192/201, 856/2, 732|3, 782/6,514 
1884. .) 471,287|| 106 |12,737' 7, 302 282,776 790°385,426) 52 78 '5,109|/439,454/207,301]2,694|3, 964 6, 658 

1885. . #583 3, 187) 107 14,250 8.207 365 |294,078 Ne 762) 52 37 5,177|444,868 210, 659)2, 646 4, 119|6,765 





+ Bétween 5 and 21 (amended Act.) » 
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SCHOOLS. 


- Schools of Ontario for the forty-four years 1842-85, 
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M 4 
; Schools. Separate Schools. 
i | Pr | *t | 
z | g = Number | = 5 ye 
B | S ets = of teachers = S Pate i i 
eG | aa $e | a ; employed. 3 s) se : 
; Uns hee é Bea i ee. Rae g ME eee TN aes 
: Par anh eet Seon! |S ol oe Neel gs Sls Beer 
Boo a ey ee cen aca R12) 22) 382] 
= ry i a ae ee HS L : We oy BA | 
= g 8 a | B| & Sc lgel Be eS | Se gee et aoe eee ml 
= ° | - ® ° i 
= 44.8 Sr AL a eee J Sf ev, Tees) binges iced eee eth bs 
$ $ & $ 
166, 000 Re ee nde aN Leet. Seal oo wate Bells we Neate ns ES oat U one Leas eee RONEN | 1842 
Be Nr rs ep imiret ts are Cee Seilieds Lo slates sreust| <pie «ieee | Seale: © by ehosell sye-'9 cei lloligl oles] are Sonu oueromeMenel Roa etal] CSc eats pile Meeiceaze *1843 
aR Rector ee ote Re teat caeriisadey se adie TS oun tab-cie ville e ince [ie Gog hitie wilidin bree ae Sut ot ee ee iD ae 1844 
Pam. . fuceesincas IN|. ss danke sks c Bie leks Shue ate hava tal Separate | 1845 
SeUMMARe PEM AS unde, RNC percha Sieh! dct if ols) arate Vie oo vowahy | ie 4 | Seibel gone nl ftetob a etere ll svete A MaRS, . || 1846 
Se ON Set oar sch be. «| os oh, dcdedis ce oon ce bine + « Lotta lens « « La tateesiclts sia leeane ee nae tae 41! 1847 
See Fo RO ara ML uae Ways aie), "2 sy ale cities cae cat srewe |. ¥olsdic act] hee a loatlte eee | games ee hbeae one 1848 
“avi be ot a aR eee ; Meche ut aim shagal ai try, tl kachotailrake Scum Mia one hub alo > [tack eo pe Le eer oe | 1849 
er CO OTE LULA el POU ale © od ala win dae Sido sb mcs wtp ve b doen tails «aie <a eeh apne gee Nea aera | 1850 
391,308, 116 46S, 044 8. Oe LOE 6 Sai bee's ecoil ce ett e-d « [scare sated GreeeIS ta [eoye PMS en ota ae 1851 
Oy Cla DOO OLA (. Oy OD LBS. lgae bes oc eeleel ac’ « eiailibra's sheds, Rete he Wicralt bag hem ena an eer, 1852 
489,764) 142 GLSHO' 5 Gi20] lie OL). 6 ce dra [eid beg ae w |e vane will ecots ac] fare aeesc aM art Gane 2 Re? ho 1853 
2,518,868) «163 GOL BAD WAG ‘DA Aa, utes. aaa “EEK aie iiias ap Mines we hah rita Aieckts amie Pa ewe Saas 1854 
:. 670,988 LOT 885,959 11 35|| 41) 4,885 2,076 7| 20) 57) 9,120) 160] 13,313} 6 41)| 1855 
767,340; 214 | 1,057,636) 12 39) 81) 7,210 | 3,064 | 60, 35 95 12,340 130) 20,472] 6 68) 1856 
ceca eh Ret] tat aa area ee ae 
é Ace : ’ ’ our ’ o yf ’ 8 
836,322’ 205 | 1,079,483) 10 31 105} 12,994 5, 208 78| 70) 148} 23,003) 155}. 30,563) 5 87|| 1859 
872,386 212 | 1,128,414; 9 95 115) 14,708 5,663 | 81} 81} 162) 23,205 143) 31,360) 5 54)) 1860 
, $93,585, 214 , 1,160,477) 9 70 109} 13,631 6,222 | 71} 86] 157| 24,528, 156) 30,941) 4,97|| 1861 
934,588, 220 | 1,200,614) 9 33) 109| 14,700 | 6,370 | 87| 75| 162] 25,188] 155] 31,379) 4 93/| 1862 
962, 114 222 | 1,220,638 9 28° 120) 15,859 6,531 78! 93, 171) 25,441) 149) 33,809) 5 18)| 1863 
965, 976, 218 | 1,243,168) 8 80} 147) 17,365 8,226 | 83) 107) 190; 30,980) 163) 42,150) 5 12)| 1864 
é i 007, 099 223 e 309, 659; 8 83. 152} 18,101 8,518 81 119} 200} 33,953| 170) 46,220) 5 43)| 1865 
rh 034, 5134, 226 ie 349, 194| 8 98 | 157) 18,575 8,337 | 70) 1387} 207) 32,746) 158} 45,039; 5 40)) 1866 
i 058, 686, 226 i 424, 560; 9 17|| 161) 18,924 8,606 | 82 128} 210) 34,830) 166) 48,628) 5 65) 1867 
it 107,698) /233 fs 532, 983| 9 54)| 162) 20,594 9,305 | 94) 142) 236) 38,846) 165) 55,452) 5 96'| 1868 
L 136,537) 235 |. 1, "568, 147; 9 29 165) 20,684 9,331 | (94) 134) 228) 38,629) 169) 56,750) 6 08)| 1869 
1 180, 942 240 1,653,561 ' 9 64 163) 20,652 | 10,035 | 96, 140) 236) 41,739 177| 58,500) 5 83)| 1870 
a 249, 083° 247 1,733,476) 9 74) 160) 21,200 | 10,371 | 84) 155) 239) 42,393) 177| 69,818) 6 73)| 1871 
; 1 325,770, 254 2,138, 554| 12 01)' 171) 21,406 | 10,584 7, 167| 254) 45,824) 180) 68,810) 6 50| 1872 
‘ 470,817, 274 2, 521, 256| 13 92,|.170) 22,073 | 11,123 91) 178) 269} 49,306] 183] 83,270) 7 49)| 1873 
mS t 506 606, 292 2, 776,968 15 34); 166) 22,786 | 11,850 | 92 186) 278) 51,144) 184) 88,364) 7 46)| 1874 
LN a ee in ol gn eee aro pe inrelieeagra nor or ere 
’ ? 04 9, ’ 7 | ’ ’ fr 
1,867,899, 305 | 2,853,223) 13 94!) 185) 24,952 | 12,549 | 105) 229] 334| 70,200) 210)120,266| 9 58 a7 
1,940,906 318 | 2,768,788) 13 10 177| 25,610 | 18,172 | 104) 229, 333) 70,301} 211)120,559| 9 15)| 1878 
. 1,997,657, 320 ' 2, 710, 253) 13 13)| 191) 24,779 | 13,073 | 101) 245) 346) 75,165) 217/122,831) 9 40)| 1879 
2,000,000) 318. |. 2, 693, 589; 12 99,| 196) 25,311 | 12,734 | 100| 244 344 77,285) 225)128,463} 10 09)| 1880 
2,030,159 310 2, 720, 547| 13 45); 195; 24,819 | 13,012 | 105| 269] 374) 75,860) 203|123,724) 9 51)| 1881 
2,060,353 _ 319 2 683, 254 13 38)| 193) 26,148 | 13,574 98} 292) 390 84,095 216|154,340| 11 37)|} 1882 
2,118,485, 325 | 2,954,818) 14 64)| 194) 26,177 | 13,705 | 97] 300) 397) 91,702) 231/153,611) 11 21)) 1883 
2; 200, 311; 330 3,104,385 14 98) 207| 27,463 | 14,560 | 95, 332) 427 9b, 716) 224)/176,477| 12 12|| 1884 
fey 2, 2265, 697, 329 3,108,169) 14 75 | 218) 27,590 | 15,248 | 98) 355) 453, 100, 353) 222/204,531| 13 41!| 1885. 
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SOURe No. I1.—Summary Statistics of the High, Public and Separate Schools of Ontario for the 
thirty-two years 1854-85. 





YEAR. 


-eecee 
seceree 
- er eos 


ceecee 


coe ere 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


oe eeee 


cece ore 


eeeocee 


see eee 


see eee 


cee wee 


| Population between the ages of 
5 and 16 years. 


277,922 
297,623 
311,316 
324,888 


| 360,578 


362,085 
373,589 
| 884,980 
| 403,302 
412,367 
424 565 
426,757 
431,815 
| 447,726 
464,315 
470,400 
| 483,966 
489,615 
495,756 
504,869 
511,603 
501,083 
502,250 
494,804 
492,360 
| 494,424 
| 489,924 
484,224 
483,817 
478,791 
471,287 


| 583,137 








~ 





High, Public and Separate Schools. 


Superannuation Fund. 





Schools in operation. 





3,308 
3,390 
3,533 
3,803 


3,941] 


4,034 
4,057 
4,105 
4,195 
4,228 
4,319 
4,407 
4,483 
4,524 
4-581 
4,625 
4,667 
4,700 
4,765 
4,840 
4,866 
4,951 
5,146 
5,244 
5,194 
5,227 
5,241 
5,342 
5,307 
5,356 
5,422 
5,502 





| Pupils enrolled of all 
ages, 


208,455 
231,590 
254,531 
276,440 
298,142 
305,973 
320,358 
334,683 
348,715 
366,160, 
377,284 
389,407! 
396,614 
407,339 
425,548 
439,038 
449, 869 
453,816 
462,630 
469,421 
471,918 
482,583 
499,078 
500,089 
499,589 
499,148 
495, 955 

489,404 
483,860 
476,212 
479,654 
486,708 





*Average attendance. 


71,679 

80,119 

88, 441 

97,256 
103,092 
109,861 
119,011 
125,933 
135,084 
138, 036 
149,569 
156,766 
157,865 
166, 686 
172,520 
180,977 
185,070 
192,039 
192,741 
196, 650 


197, 154! 


203,073 
217,272 
222471 
230,642 
226,541 
227,461 
222, 688 
220,904 


222,015 


229,163 
234,114 


Teachers employed. 





3,631 
3,660 
3,779 
4,190 
4,314 
4,356 
4,408 
4,459 
4,537 
4,645 
4,764 
4,870 
4,940 
5,049 
5,157 
5,219 
5,337 
5,480 
5,715 
5,894 
5,984 
6,271 
6,451 
6,748 
6,771 
6,916 
7,082 
7,255 
7,189 
7,258 
7,443 
7,588 








| Salaries paid teachers. 


| 
| 
| 


$ 


622,358 
726,363 
827,339 
917,784 
830,556 
920,899 
959,596 
989,147 

1,032,087 

1,063,676 

1,072,810 

1,122,614 


1,188,336 
1,242,392 
1,272,175 
1,327,834 


1,513, 406 
1,685,481 
1,827,696 


2,149,706 
2,234,217 
2,313,919 
2,361,074 
2,363,237 
2,398,312 
2,476,504 
2,578,803 
2,621,128 





1,153,935) 


1,405,338, 


1,942,852 | 
2,034,227, 





| Total expenditure. 


fs 


801,373 

953,412 
1,141,131 
1,288,865 
1,104,797 
1,184,896 
1,237,381 
1,272,526 
1,318,237 
1,340,357 
1,371,134 
1,450,120 
1,501,120 
1,597,36) 
1,706,082 
1,739,399 
1,849,627 
1,956,174 
2,417,369 
2,838,741 
3,151,925 
3,293,821 
3,311,404 
3,317,199 
3,285,357 
3,233, 872 
"3,235,982 
3,190,121 
3,181,314 
3,457,375 
3,666,288 
3,742, 462 


— 








No. on List. 
“t 

SOT JP re See 

AO? ea aah 40 

78 | 2 80 
122° )e%G 7 tn 198 
119} 6 | 125 
147 opt Soman kess 
145/ 9 | 154 
143} 8 | 151 
To. |.) OU eter 
154 | -10 | 164 
156 | 12 ~) 168 
146.|°12 | 158 
M3" Sit Wl 154 
138 OVIT A 45 
135.112 |,, 247 
131°}° 12 | 148 
L192 ay elt 
a rcoa Men Ghonlch TRS 
112} 12 | 194 
128.13 «| 141 
139 | 14° | 153 
171% 18 9)" 189 
205 | 24 |. 229 
241 | 25 | 266 
269 | 24 | 298 
307 | 32 | 339 
328°] 32 "| ° 360 
353 | 38 | 391 
361 | 38. | 399 
381°} -41 | 4292 
373 | 49 | 499 
388 | 55 | 443 
368 | 55 | 423 

















Ss. 
, 


payment 


re) | Total’ 





3,344 
5,618 
6,535 
5,112 
2,663 
3,922 
4,085 
4,081 
5,438 
3,245 
3,611 
3,997] 26 
3,726 
4,162 
5,957) 
6,332 
6,376 
6,016 
11,942 
19,097 
22,910 
26,50 

31,769 
35,484 
41,319 
43,774 
38,229 
49,129 
51,000 
51,500] 122 
54,234] 199 
55,003} 130 


41 








“ Average attendance for years 1854-66 does not include High Schools. 


+ Between 


¢ 


5 and 21 years of age. 


Teeq eon eee | Average payments, 
oS ih 


=) 
— 
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TABLE No. III.—Showing by County, Township, Town, Village and City Municipalities the area 
(resident and non-resident) assessed in Ontario in 1886, and the Population as taken by the Municipal 
Assessors for the ten years 1877-86. 
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Population. 
Area 
MUNICIPALITIES. | 1886. |” | ; 
1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. 1882. 1881. | 1880. | 1879. | 1878. 
” Acres 
ESSEX: 
-Anderdon...Tp. 23,363) 1,980] 2,048) 2,152 2,064 2,045 2,003} 1,962 1,875] 1,816 
Colchester, N ‘‘ 30.293) 1,527) 1,515| 1,394 2,040 1,702 1,514} 1,326 3.611 3.484 
Colchester, S ‘‘ 33,861} 2,434) 2,414) 2,486 2,434 2,386 2,461} 2,535 ; ? ? 
Gosfield. .... Bt 57,904) 3,428} 3,483} 3,529 3,390 3,172 3,345| 3,517 3,390} 2,772 
Maidstone “ 44,703) 2,949) 2,886) 2,881 2,945 2,986 2,993] 3,000 2,691| 2,709 
Malden ..... e 20,702; 1,576) 1,564) 1,528 1,562 1,535 1,531). 1,527 1,502). 1,529) 
Mersea ..... - 60,887| 3,356) 3,407) 3,485 3,558 3,300 3, 143] ..2,986 2,841| 2,702 
Pelee Island. ‘‘ 10,064, 412) 418} 403 407 301 330) 360 DO Pie soc, 
Rochester... ‘‘ 32,430; 2,338] 2,362} 2,341 Pie 89. 2,103 2,018) 1,933 2,155) 1,933 
Sandwich, E ‘ 43,087; 4,418) 4,432) 3,760 3,880 4,087 3,843) 3,600; 3,620) 3,568 
_ Sandwich. W ‘‘ 24,891| 2,647| 2,548) 2,459 2,362 2,420 2,366) 2,311 2,370] 2,370 
Tilbury; Wise! 48,264 3,485) 4,186) 4,086 3,983 3,760 3,530) 3,301 3,123} 2,953 
Feurales)...\ 430,449) 30,550} 31,263) 30,504) 30,857) 29,797) 29,077| 28,358) 27,688) 25,836 
AmbherstburgTn. 450} 2,360! 2,400; 2,469 2,586 2,660 2,543) 2,426 2,229) 2,145 
Sandwich. | ‘ 2,000) 1,214| 1,145| 1,099| 1,136) 1,049). 1,038] 1,028, 1,071] 1,096 
Windsor .:.. “ 2,020| 7,336] 7,285| 7,057 6,890 6,740 6,283] 5,826 6,166) 6,166 
- Belle River . Vil. 500; 693) 685} 700 61 625 605} 585 603} 502) 
Essex Centre ‘‘ GOL, SUSI Wy ZOO TQS. eee MEI RAL oe ak IR a ReOm GRD: TNL 
Kingsville... ‘‘ 449) 918) 962) 871 843 798 822! 845 840} 788 
Leamington . ‘‘ 500) 1,278) 1,303) 1,076 1,076 Aa a 1,152) 1,160 1,145) 967 
Wabaniis<. 6,569) 15,302) 14,980, 14,395; 13,147, 12,983) 12,443)11,870) 12,054/ 11,664 
KENT: t 
Camden ....Tp. 40,248) 2,445) 2,601] 2,654 2,617 2,844 2,616) 2,579, 2,633), 2,501 
Chatham’: .".> *‘ 83,532} 4,321] 4,655) 4,799 4,653 4,895 4,871} 5,048, 4,813) 4,687 
Deverh: |. 2. i 70,476) 3,517) 3,453] 3,229 3,051 3,231 3,429) 3,218 3,533] 3,416 
Harwich os 87,586) 4,729) 4,875) 4,327 4,706 4,777 4,999} 5,017 4,982) 4,875 
Howard..... vf 59,105, 3,581) 3,415) 3,437 3,607 3,444 4,232) 3,708 3,555] 3,553 
Ortortia . |e. vi 49,864) 2,841) 2,916; 2,919 2,941 2,617 2,880, 2,926 2,915} 2,830, 
Raleigh «0.25 ‘§ 70,824! 4,941) 4,571) 4,271 4,294 4,704 4,570} 4,313 4,203) 4,013 
Romney... ** 26,414! 1,075) 1,033) 1,014 1,020 1,003 961} 892 913) 845) 
Tilbury, Es. “ 54,510) 2,875) 3,002} 3,006 2,749 2,517 2,521) 2,477 2,145) 2,237) 
LGB LE 3 25,450} 1,353} 1,245} 1,259 1,268 1,255 1,355} 1,378 1,155). 1,284 
Rural ..... 568,009) 31,678] 31,766] 30,915} 30,906) 31,287} 32,4384/31,556} 30,847; 30,241 
Blenheim ...Tn 608; 1,305, 1,462) 1,125 1,125 1,05 1,010} 1,341 1,199} 1,038) 
Bothwell ... ‘‘ 2,021; 930} 1,000} 989 956 890 851} 1,029 1,021) 931 
Chatham.... ‘°‘ 1,650| 8,447) 8,152) 8,979 7,950 7,739 7,656) 7,572 7,265) 7,325) 
\Dresden ....° ‘‘ 642) 1,861) 1,843] 1,665 1,606 1,747 1,829} 1,592 1,696} 1,256 
Ridgetown.. ‘ 671) 1,823] 1,859} 1,506 1,820 1,700 1,429} 1,312 1,120; 799 
Thamesville Vil, 388| 744) 716] 683 684 652 682} 753 691; 660 
Wallaceburg. ‘‘ 500) 1,914) 1,579; 1,548 1,319 1,200 1,140) 1,270 1,278; 938 
Urban . 6,480) 17,024| 16,611}16,495) 15,460) 14,978) 14,597/14,869| 14,270) 12,947 
“ELGIN : 
Aldborough .Tp. 75,802) 4,794) 4,527] 4,452 4,428 4,335 4,280] 4,247 4,264) 4,136 
oayiam i... 57,524| 3,443, 3,569] 3,949 4,006 3,432 3;830, 4,589 4,457; 4,480 
Dorchester,S. ‘‘ 30,450 1,553} 1,481] 1,540 1,681 1,651 1,716) 1,758 1,721} 1,663 
Dunwich.... “ 70,899, 4,001} 3,649] 3,213 3,644 3,629 3,649} 3,858 3,697) 3,902 
besNalanide:. °° 62,417) 4.014] 3,951) 4,081 3,876 4,013 3,861| 3,985 3,863} 3,929 
_ Southwold... “ 72,227! 4,262) 4,282) 4,289 4,219 4,399 4,442) 4,454 4,598) 4,538 
_ Yarmouth .. “ 69,817| 4,828) 4,589} 4,459 4,449 4,420 5,393] 5,213 5,172} 4,906 
Rural .....| 439,136] 26,895) 26,048) 25,933 26,253) 25,879] 27,171) 28,104) 27,772) 27,554 


eeeest soe 








‘ 


Norr.—Throughout this table local municipalities are given as at present constituted, 
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“Moulton .... 


‘ Rainham :..>. 


Middleton .. 
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TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


ELGin—Con. 
Aylmer 


en eece 


66 


Springfield. . 


Vienna. fie 


‘Urbana 


NORFOLK : 


CharlottevilleTp 


Houghton.. ‘‘ 
66 


‘Townsend... * 


Walsingham. 
Windham... ‘ 
Woodhouse . ‘ 


Rural 
Simeoe #2: Tn, 
Port Dover . Vil. 
Waterford ..- ‘ 


Urbane 


66 


Tp.| 


HALDIMAND: 


Canborough . 
Cayuga, N.. 
Cayuya, 8... 
Dunne ous. 
Oneida!) os, 
Seneca ..... 
Sherbrooke . 
Walpole .... 


er eee 


Caledonia .. 
Cayuga ..... 
Dunnville... 


Wrbar i s< 


WELLAND: 


Bertie)! 2c. 
Crowland ... 
Humberstone ‘‘ 
Pelham 

Stamford .. 
Thorold? 23% 
Wainfleet .. 
Willoughby. “ 


Niagara H.. Tn. 


6e 


Thorold ... 

Welland .... 
Chippawa . 
Fort Erie ... 
Niagara Fs.,S ‘ 
Port Colborne ‘‘ 


LInspaies 


66 


6 


Population. 

Area AER I a Behl 

1886. | \y | : 

1886. | 1885. | 1884. | _ 1883, 1882. |; 1881. | 1880. | 1879. | 1878. | 1877. 
CUA PUA ag PSOE COO" CSM ee el ee 1 2 

Acres e | 
/ | , 

394) 2,021; 1,882] 1,695; 1,538 1,498 1,407, 1,409 1,466) 1,466) 1,303 
416; 626) 552) 5438 582 698 650, 758 755 767 707 

405} 492) 461 487| 521 527 474 400) 750 750). sever 
1,200; 435) 442) 452! 425 490 495; 530 520, 467) 484 
2,415} 3,574) 3,337) 3,177: — 3,066 33213 3,026 3,097 3,491| 3,450 2,494 

| : 

58,722) 3,610} 3,672) 3,783) 3,658 3,904 3,903) 4,002 3,926) 3,948 3,827 
33,536} 1,831} 1,887) 1,852) 1,864 1,912 1,927, 1,976 1,880} 1,851 1,856 
45,354) 3,395) 3,292) 3,151) 3,360 3,208 3,309, 3,351 3,208} 3,156 3,077 
64,954) 4,223) 4,205) 4,387 4,263 4,397 4,530 4,609 4,219) 5,374) 5,393 
94,493) 4,850} 4,777} 4,798' . 4,368 4,981 4,956; 5,472 5,500) 5,330 5,220 
66,940) 4,038; 4,083) 4,120, 3,909 4,158 4,296 4,060 4,023) 4,019 4,208 
34,463) 2,430} 2,419 2,399, 2,350 2,495 2,600) 2,531 2,444; 2,393 3,539 
398, 462) 24,377! 24,335) 24,490, 23,772| 25,055) 25,521! 26,001 25,200 26,066 27,120 
800} 3,000) 3,062 3,000. 3,000 3,000 2,498) 2,493 2,702) 3,000 2,949 
413} 1,081} 1,018) 1,021, 1,067 1,076 1,065, 1,046 LOT 9izz Mera Deh wees aS: 
437| 1,219) 1,204} 1,319 1,235 1,110 1,110 1,052 912 94655 eS 

| 1,650) 5,300} 5,284) 5,340 5,302 5,186 4,673) 4,591 4,693] 3,946 2.949 
21,469) 1,071} 1,052) 15050) 962 1,085 1,104: 1,104, 1,020) 981 983 
32,703]. 1,880} 1,321) 1,743) 1,789 1,800 1,838, 1,844) 1,866, 1,867 1,818 
13, 269 901; 871) 894) 854 869 900, 930) 901 892 926 
14,810} 807} 855 891 980 936 936, 910 908, 828} 868 
27,114; 1,624! 1,690) 1,677) 1,433 1,601 1,546 1,441) 1,450 1,529 1,951 
32,628) 2,039) 1,875; 1,875) 2,068 2,012 2,021) 2,051) 2,082) .2,123 2,324 
25,683} 2,004) 1,862) 1,863) 1,877 1,909 1,927). 1,900). 1,841) 1,863 1,846 
41,807; 2,461] 2,333} 2,293 2,337 2,323 2,469) 2,345 2,740) 2,758 2,793 
4,602 427 445 445 430 457 465, 480: 474 461 495 
66,852, 4,971) 4,806) 4,708 4,825 5,097 5,051) 5,257) 5,258 5,159 4,777 
280,937) 18,185} 17,110) 17,439} 17,555) 18,089} 18,257|18,262) 18,540/18,461| 18,781 
546) 978} 907 910 886 978 TOs Dale, 1,153) 1,148 1,171 
925} 8388) 808 800 769) 753 758 752\ 801 841 901 
892} 2,045, 1,650; 1,574 1,624 1,611 1,591; 1,480; 1,708] 1,670 1G F574 
2,363! 3,861) 3,365! 3,284 3,279 | 3,342) 3,451) 3,384) 8,662) 3,659 3,729 
35,346! 3,763; 3,800] 3,751 3,700 3,661 3,460} 3,211 3,407| 3,425 3,320 
19,230} 1,172) 1,204} 1,213 1, 221) HN A, QBS ie So GG P1201 192 1,149 
30,755| 2,539) 2,625) 2,666 2,563 2,862 3,298] 3,495 3,440) 2,927 2,141 
29,011] 2,206). 2,281; 2,305 2,260 DAES 2,406} 2,436 2,436) 2,422 2,353 
21,457, 1,957| 1,874! 1,673 1,702 1,852 2,836: 2,618 2,682) 2,614 2,545 
22,523] 2,015; 2,011) 1,976 2,106 2,106 2,502} 2,488, 2,785) 2,560 2,342 
51,150) 3,034) 2,583 2,667 2,454, 2,400 2,331) 2,326, 2,200) 2,269) 2,369 
18,592] 1,125} 1,006, 947 1,104 1,101 1,024; 1,086 1,129) 1,129 995 
228,064) 17,811 17,384. 17,198) 17,110) 17,572) 19,042)18,826, 19,199 18,458 17,214 
1,000) 2,527) 2,523) 2,365 2,170 2,155 2,200) 2,186! 2,087 2,059. 2,070 
814) 2,727} 2,664; 2,541 2,547 2,468 2,471, 2,794| 2,874)' 3,050 2,994 
800} 2,113} 2,113} 2,149 1,872 TST 1,876} 1,972 2,500} 2,600 2,466 
127 551 678 706 553 608 631} 651) 718; 814 _ 825 
598 789 765 707 675 562 600-619) 766). 842) ‘700 

290} 979) 940 948 873 B68) 3 foe lis oles adel qlavasittele Sia Mtcidge Wk eae 
198} 1,129] 1,229, 1,239 1,263 1,189 1,520, 1,778 1,866) 1,661, 1,421 
—_— | | | —_--- | —— |] —_——— —_—_— | —— —  —— 
3,827] 10,815} 10,912} 10,655 9,953 9,631 9,298; 9,995) 10,811) 10,476 


Tn. 
Port Stanley Vil. 
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TABLE No. I11.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 
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Population. 
ra . Area a 
MUNICIPALITIES. | 1886. 
| a 1886. | 1885. | 1884.} 1883. | 1882. | 1881. |1880.| 1879. | 1878. | 1877. 
. Acres : 
AMBTON: 
Bosanquet ..Tp.| _ 72,343| 2,710] 2,717| 2,712] 2,734] 2,831; —- 2,863] 2,896) 2,882) 2,921; 3,299 
Brooke ..... “| 71.037] 32028] 23624] 3,227] 2,966] 2,933} 3,005] 3,080| 3,039] 3,068) — 3,059 
Dawn ...... « | 65,526] 2,129] 23126] 1,892] .1,917| 1,943] 1,850] 1,758) 1,648| 1,512] 1,655 
Enniskillen . “| 81,240} 27274] 2;748| 23769] °2,494| 2,662| 2,576] 2,490) ~ 2,544| 2,500] 2,800 
Euphemia .. “| 40,449] 2,553]. 2.559] 2:510| 2,481] 2,364; 2,497] 2,630) 2,636] 2,509; 2,509 
Moore ...... «| 73°365| 4,989] 4,864] 4,517} 4,506] 4,804 4919 5,035 5,091 ee 4,625 
Plympton .. “| 76,156] 4,053] 4,000] 3,911] 3,904| 4,138] 4,165] 4,197) 4,043) 4 4,045 
Sarnia ...... «| 3¢’399| 9136] 2,203] 1,889| 23094, 2,027| 2,202] 2377| 2,363) 3,402) 3,558 
Sombra... “| 70,890 3,386! 3,404] 3.358] 3,289. 3,188] 2,988] 2)788| 2,739] 3,042) 2,708 
“Warwick... ‘| 70,000! 3,486! 2,955] 3,333| 3;427| 3,597|  3,649| 3,701]. 3,674] 3,411) 3,688 
Rural ....| 659,398! 30,744) 30,200 30,118| 29,812] 30,482| 30,714] 30,952] 30,659/ 31,174) 31,896 
Petrolea ....Tn.| 2,700] 3,836] 3,806] 3,656) 2,889| 2,906] 3,081| 3,257] 3,094) 3,308) 4,024 
Sarnia ...... “ 1,450| 5,288) 5,263 5,318, 5,173] 4,530| 4,270] 4,010) 4,115) 4,016] 3,156 
Alvinston ..Vil.| _ 470| 897] 967) 937 925 859 TOO Nate desea Wine a we oe 
Arkona... “ 455} 570| 589| 607 569 550 595 641 ' 686 oe 53 
Forest ...... “ 500) 1,720| 1,548]. 1,536] 1,524} 1,428] 1,402) 1,377 60} 1,632] \-1,47 
Oil Springs...“ 2,000 814. 673} 570| 6221 471 , Sld| 388 22 587 537 
Pt. Edward. “ 728| 1,791| 1,807| 1,661) 1,545] 1,423|—-1,389| 1,355) —-1,167|..-... ee 
Thedford .. “ 470| 726} °732| 764; ~~ 750 765 711| 656 592| BOO... 2... 
Watford .... “ 400) 1,122] 1,156] 1,190] 1,110}  1,500| . 1,405! 1,310 985; 911 911 
Wyoming .. “ 478| °813| 799] 763 738 678; 764, 850 _ 850/800 850 
Urban...) 9,651/ 17,577| 17,340] 17,002| 15,845] 15,110] 14,881) 14,014| 13,472 |12,277| 11,511 
Huron: Beas <; Pee | | 
Ashfield ....Tp.| 63,489] 3,315] 3,517) 3,803] 3,742}. 3,792) 3,719) 3,628] 3,911| 3,846) 3,819 
Colborne ... “| 34151] 2,219] 2311/2280] 2,170) 2,401) 2,114) 2,175) 2,281) 2,200! 2,147 
Goderich.... “| 52,000] 2,641| 2,676) 2:621| 2,641, 2,686) 2,785] 2,752] 2,648] 2,754|,, 2,821 
Grey...css5s «| g4’441| 3,769| 3,841] 3,728, 3,821] 3,887] 4,026] 4,047| 4,207] 3,942] 3,942. 
ee «| 53'916| 3,920] 3,422| 3,343] 3,357; 3,396] 3,486] 3,495) 3,644) 3,543] 3,463 
Howick .... «| 67,485) 4,948] 4,937| 5,000] 5,001| 5,085 5,256 5,193) 5,305 5,420 5,348 
Hullett .. “| 53,626} 3,083] 2,996} 2.863] 3,012]  3,029| 3,873] 3,378) - 3, 4; 3.401 
McKillop .. “| 52057! 3,431) 3,488) 3,486]  3,543| 3,185) 3,699] 3,682, 3,551] 3,588) 3,632 
Morris...... -«< |, 55/146] 3,916] 3,148| 3,231]  3,246|  3,267|. | 3,444| 3,372) 3,293] 3,955). 3,62 
Stanley .... “| 43,873] 2,452| 2,414| 2,364) 2,485 2,306 ee 2,378 2,383 a 2,397 
Stophen ...0 ‘4... 56,905) 4,084|- 3,737]. 3,646! 3,703] .. 3,820 775| 3,644) 3, have 
ackeronith « | 40.890] 3,009] 2,984| 2.972] 3,117) 3,100, 3,248) 3,317) 3,161] 3,128, 3,096 
Turnberry .. “| 35,1271 2,606| 2,657], 2,678| 2,603] 2,292] 2,355) 2,467, 2,527] 2,614) 2,632 
Usborne... “| ~ 42,691] 2.733] 2,529] 2:703| 2,721} 2,890} 2,763) 2,740) 2,755] 2,616] , 2,656 
Wawanosh,E “|  41,741| 2,206| 2,110} 2,009} 2,071)  2,250| 2,304) 2,329, 2,350) 2,345) 2,412” 
Wawanosh, Ww | 41690] 2,241] 2273] 2/905] 2,299] 2,961] 2,284] 2,352] 2,499) 2,555) 2,555 
Rural ....| 798,528] 49,816] 49,040] 48,932 49,462} 49,597 . 51,031/50,944) 51,592/51,440 51,589 
linen Tn. 800! 2,735} 2,668] 2,659| 2,501) 2,502/ 2,598} 2,400 2,457] 2,592) 2,588 
Goderich... 1,000) 3,927] 4,023] 3,845, 3,818) 4,130| 4195] 4,28 4,432) 4,663, 5,003 
Seaforth . 500| 2,362} 2,529] 2362 2.376] 2,356) 2,414) 2,349] 2,348] 2,811) 2,380 
Wingham .. “ 750| 2,019| 27093} 23500! 1,915] 1,989]. 1,953) 2,038; 2,083] 2,010) 2,072 
Bayfield....Vil.| . 1,736} °546] 570} 705 671 694). 694| 632 591/ 580| 780 
Blyth ..... “ 453| 350; ’981|' 981|  1,090| 1,113] 1,161] 1,264] 1,121) 1,150} _ - “900 
Brussels .... ‘ 418| 1,247] 1,273] 1,284) 1,313] 1,282] 1,335] 1,291) 1,429) 1,206] 1,135 
‘Exeter ...... “ 1,048| 1.801} 1,728] 1,637| 1,635) 1,587) 1,586] 1,578} 1,682] 1,562) 1,458 
Wroxeter .. “ (500, 462) 455), 457| - 453 495 568] 600 634] "650 607 
Urban ....| 7,205] 15,949] 16,320/16,430, 15,772) 16,148) 16,504) 16,480) 16,777| 16,724 16,823 - 
Bruen: | | . 
Albemarle . .Tp 18,268 1,089 1,015 1,065 1,076 750 794| 838 813 606) 
astnor .... v, Ve Vol 2 axt 1.020 
Lines ae \ 1,276) 1,197] 1,118 953] 662) ¢ } 
St. dey Ea 47,205| ~ 522| 4691 . 469] 552! | {i 
_ Amabel .... 63,234| 1,936! 2,008| 1,936 2,066] 2,045] 1,862 1,680 2,090| 2,090, 2,032 
Arran ...... «| 54064] 2.770! 2,806] 2,883}. 23759] 23974| 3,287 3,501} 3,573] 3,573| 3,470 | 
Brant. 20... | ° 69,615] 44558] 4,617| 49571 435331 4,631 4,6871 4,743) 4,7831 4,799], 4,743 
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TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 
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Population. 
Area |. 1 a0 
MUNICIPALITIES. | 1886. | 
1886. | 1885. 1884. | 1883. | 1882. 1881, 1880. 1879. || 1878. | 1877. 
Acres. : 
Bruce—Con. / ae / 
Buuce yeas 21 67,037| 3,701) 3,715 3,801 3,688 3,529 3,650) 3,771 3,598} 3,830 3,300 
Warrick \ iis at} 59,5903} 4,824) 4,826 4,756 4,649 4,892 4,940) 4,989 5,278} 5,177 5,016 
@Wultassiduew outa. 56,088) 3,256' 3,114 3,098 3,227 BLODATE 3,287| 3,347 3,820} 3,875 8,795 
Hiderslie.:.. “| 54,425] 3,029) 3,039/ 3,180} 2,788] 3,006] 3,022/ 3.038! 3,594 3,493) ~ 3,296 
(Greenock ., ‘ 63,126) 3,080) 2,916} 3,068) 2,906 2,892) 2,965! 3,038]. 3,099] 3,087, 3,068 
Huron te fc 57,819) 4,151) 3,907) 3,907; 4,135] 4,277/ 4,259] 4,241] 4, 9601-4,967| 3,910 
Kincardine . ‘‘ 59,030} 3,558) 3,671] 3,388 3,401 3,335 3,575! 3,814 4,230} 4,035 4,035 
Kinloss .... 46,249) 3,097) 2,935) 2,840) 3,190] 3,252/ 3,265 3.279] 3.2611 3.0871 3,019 
Saugeen .... “| 36,177] 1,901) 1,974] 1,890] 1,855] voi] 13841 1,771) 1,824) 1,841, 1,821 
Rural. ss! pone 42,565} 42,048} 41,525 41,658) 41,997 42,581 43,168 45,176} 44,482) 42,525 

Kincardine .Tn. 1,200 2,866| 2,740} 2,383 2,383 2,539 2,593} 2,648 2,500} 2,500 2,437 
Walkerton... ‘ 1,200} 2,800) 2,821) 2,709 2,370|' - 2,652 2,612] 2,572 2,396} 2,537 2,431 
Chesley .... Vil. 500} 1,186) 1,031) 1,270 932 838 1894 EV AOR Ue iets Wace foe aa 
Lucknow.... “ | 450) 1,552) 1,373] 1,326 1,326 1,260 1,164! 1,068 L117 1,110 1,055 
Paisley? ici. 500} 1,254] 1,087) 1,018 931 963 943} 923]-~ 981] 1,168] 1,084 
Port Elgin... ‘*| 600} 1,914) 1,711 1,661 ASD 1,470 1,394} 1,319 1,450} 1,564 1,473 
Southampton “ 8,000) 1,155) 1,099} 1,097) 1,097] 1,125} 1,116) 1,108 942} 884 838 
Laranic Shad, Ma 500} 722) 678 639 623 G26)... 0. GBSks Ki pales dota ee ee 
Teeswater Wn 473} 1,172} 1,064 926 926 926 918 909 982 915 925 
Tiverton 's..... ° 500 644 686 560 542 536 632 728 850 834 , 834 
VV MALCOM ieee 700) 1,369) 1,263) 1,209 1,044 985 977 968 |. rahe hae cae ee se ee 

Wrbaitics 4). 9,623) 16,634) 15,553) 14,798] 13,709 13,920} 18,826] 12,983) 11,218) 11,512) 11,077 
GREY: 
Artemesia ..Tp. 69, 767) 3,867, 3,770| 3,760 3,652 3.829]. 3,917 3,866 3,914| 3,674 3,602 
Bentinek ius. 76, 000, 4,877) 4,827 4,553 4,508 4,647 4,721) 4,451 4,234! 4,050 4,510 
Collingwood. * 70, 505, 4,559} 4,355] 4,184 4,009 4,108 4,366] 4,095 4,251; 4,102 4,102 
Derby ..... si 40,254} 23113} 23105] 2060| 15949 1,959} 1,955) 2,031) 2,040] 2,046] 2,120 
Egremont .. “ | 72, 421) 3,503) 3,257) 3,498 3,508 3,716 3,754| 3,785 3,780} 3,753 3,664 
Huphrasia NY aly 72,900, 3,107} 3,002} 3,025 3,162 3,006 3,031} 3,850 3,775} 3,740 3,675 
Glenelg; 2), 5" 68,257) 3,340) 3,545] 3,583] ° 3,743 3,786 3,725] 3,711 3,705} 3,785 3,484 
Elotlanad fu" Sine: 64.564 3,181) 3,356] 3,313 3,186 3,058) — 3,120] 3,182 3,155) 2,864) 2,970 
Keppel .... “ 87,012 3,469} 3,138) 3,134/ 2,992} 3,070} 3,102} 3,068] 3,198] 3,032, 2,881. 
Normanby... “‘ 68,415} 5,220) 5,204 4,935 5, Lbs. SHANI S) 5,815} 5,804 5,700) 5,400}. 5,276 
Osprey...... t 72,546, 3,171) 3,276| 3552] 3,388} 3,268) 3,494] 3.484) 3.439] 31465) 3,420 
Proton...... i 81,030 3,381 3,139/ 3,198) 2,855} 3,093} 2,906] 3,053) 3,230! 2672] 2.190 
St. Vincent. ‘‘ 64,637| 3,676) 3,656) 3,572 3,648 3,672 3,349} 3,652 3,586) 3,615 3,635 
Sarawak.... “ 10,457! 869; 981! 990 907 865 846} 709 876) 755 foe 


Sullivan .... (1 | 73,566) 3,713), 3,562| 3,426) 3,537| 3,464} 3,597| 3,564) 3,558) 3,464|° 3.941 
Sydenham .. “) 71,840) 3,972) 3,961] 3,949) 3,825] 4,045] 3860! 3,736| 3,898 33795] - 3°814 



















































































Rurali.425 1,063,271 56,018] 55,134 54,732} 54,022 54,834} 55,388 56,061; 56,263!) 54,162) 53,345 
Durham \:... -Tn. 1,100) 1,040; 1,086 1,051 960 1,082 1,033 984 965 886 870 
Meaford .... ‘‘ 1,500) 2,463) 2,000 2,124 1,815 1,904 1,790} 1,649 1,628) 1,736 1,634 
Owen Sound. ‘ 6,120) 5,672) 5,317 4,655 4,519 4,511 4,309] 4,584 4,548) 4,320 4,207 

irian sn 8,720} 9,175) 8,403 7,830 7,294 7,497 7,132 72 217 7,141} 6,942 6,711 

SIMCOE: 
Adjala...... Aaa 45,760} 2,028) 2,115 2,225 2,214 2,215 2,210] 2,234 2,215] 2,260 2,100 
esa Seige me 63,030) 3,953) 4,000 3,905 3,850 3,826 3,826] 3,708 3,708) 4,000 3,833 
HORS eee oe 63, 400) 2,975) 2,787| 2,601 2,605 2,451 2,383] 2,353 2,229) 2,148 1,936 
Gwillimb’ry W* 47, 026) 2,573] 2,668) 2,704 2,500 2,417 2,871] 2,676 2,438) 2,483 2,011 
Innisfil a... 64, 734| 4,224) 4,348] 4,434 4,326 4,346 4,624} 4,440 4,616} 4,800 5,038 
Medonte.... * 71, 637| 3,341) 2,989} 2,953 2,811 2,932 2,755| 2,777 2,771; 2,643 2,348 
xu ln &Mot * 91,150) 5,828) 5,673 5,807 5,724 5,319 5,339] 5,262 5,382) 5,352 5,415 
rilba atche- 
dash Vise Tp. 80,706; 3,228) 3,129 3,010 2,918 2,365 2,354] 2,326 2,348) 2,311 2,236 
O76 eo he en o* 73,232} 3,799] 3,846 3,896 3,931 4,015 4,119} 3,968). 3,809) 3,872 4,230 
Sunnidale .. ‘* 54,690, 2,453) 2,602), 2,630 2,548 2,543 2,628] 2,674 2,535} 2,535 2,38V 
pays. Spools a3 45,155, 2,803} 2,542) 2.431 2, 234 1,965 1,904} 1,564 1,594; 1,634 1,962 
Tecumseth.. “ 66,556 4,050: 4,479 5,137 4. 563 4,388 4,390] 4,393 4,458) 4,572 4,451 
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Area 
MUuNICIPALITIES. | 1886. 
SimcoE—Con. Acres. 
(EN eee lake p. 77,343 
-Tossorontio . “ 44,132 
Vespra...... 63,017 
= Ruraky.¢ 0): 951,568 
Barrie ..3.3:.- Tn. 2,100 
Collingwood. 4,400 
Orillia . .n<-. 1,600 
Penetangui y 
shene..... 4 1,627 
Alliston ...'. Vil. 500 
Bradford.... “ 1,700 
Midland - 408 
Stayner .... “ 392 
‘Tottenham.. ‘ 400 
Urbane", 13,127 
MIDDLESEX : 
Adelaide....Tp. 44,294 
Biddulph .. “| 39,284 
Caradoc .... °° 62,213 
Delaware .. ‘‘ 23,300 
Dorchester,N “‘ 51,457 
ReeUICEPEL ss s 53,448 
MGOOO te ays “ 47,228 
London .,.. “ 99,959 
McGillivray. ‘‘ 66,718 
Metcalfe’.... ‘ 36,162 
WMosa 521. 47,406 
Nissouri, W. ‘ 49,500 
Westminster ‘‘ 64,148 
Williams, E. ‘ 38,473 
Williams, Vs oS 35,214 
Pouce... 758,804 
Strathroy ..Tn. 2,200 
Ailsa Craig. .Vil. 429 
4Jlencoe .... 475 
London, W.. “ 500 
Prien s,s 1 500 
Newbury se -500 
Parkhill + 500 
Wardsville.. “ 410 
Urban .../ 5,514 
OXFORD: 
Blandford ..Tp. 29,784 
Blenheim i. 66,897 
Dereham.... “ 64,832 
-Nissouri, E.. ‘‘ 46,473 
Norwich, ht 33,843 
‘Norwich, ay 36,591 
pxtord, vs: * 34,606 
’ Oxford,N .. “ 21,071 
Oxford, w.. “ 25,877 
Zorra, Bef 57,004 
Aorta, We. ** 55,031 
Rural .:...| 472,009 
Ingersoll....Tn 1,722 
io Tilsonburg . . oo 3 2,000 
_ Woodstock. . SOK 27S 








1886. | 1885. | 1884. 








3,285 
1,262 
2,769 


— 


48,571 


3,062 
1,105 
2,768 


2,842 
1,244 
9,574 


48,393 
4,469 
5,297 
3,200 











48,113 








4,362 
5,386 
3,269 


1,952 
1,612) 
1,080 
1,635 
1,128 

547 





21,580 


——_— eee 


19,357 








2,969 
2, 634 
4,086 
1,658 
3,597 
2,651 
2,641 
8,250 
3,857 
1,858 
2,583 
3,446 
7,637 
1,669 
1,767 


———— 


51,303 


3,108 
2,643 
4,106 
1,678 
3,502 
2,695 
2,755 
8,717 
3,931 
1,885 
2,619 

3,405 
6,999 
12 
1,779 


————, 


51,544 
3,663 
740 
878 
1,494 
897 
650 
1,557 
434 


10,313 


——— 


3. 405 
is 968 
1.716 
1,814 





52,471 
3,579 
763 
955 
1,544 
964 
523 
1,632 
431 


10,391 





10,211 


—_———— 





1,765 
4,791 
3,765 
2,633 
2,914 
2, 800 
1,867 
1,304 
2, 481 
3,485 
2, 629 


29,734 


4,228 
2,099 
6,718]. 


1,764 
5,024 
3,717 
2, 542 
2.161 
2,783 
1,921 
1,344 
2,300 
3,580 
2,642 


—_—_——— 


29,778 


1,802 
4,993 
3,666 
2,588 
2, 295 
9,744 
2,009 
1,449 
2,321 
3,765 
2.510 


30,072 
4,388 


1,989 
6,090 
































6,020 








Population. 
ek) 
1882, | 1881. |1880.| 1879. | 1878. 1877 
TERE SamenTa sie Peameattel Geil SG 
2,804, 2,832| 2,619] 2,588) 2,556| 2,686 
1,270| 1,223| 1,176]. 1,141] 1,096) 1,067 
9,520| 2,548) 2,657} 2,217) 2,324) 2,390 
45,376| 46,006|44,827| 48,999) 44,586] 44,591 
4,536 4,611) 4,818} 4,802) 4,515] 4,238 
4,762| 4,134] 4,315] 4,336/ 4,094; 3,596 
2,900| 2,900} 2,900) 2,749) 2,559] 2,519 
1,151 980| 809 939) 543 502 
1,168 985) 1,140) 1,120] 1,072 609 
926, 1,025] 1,124} 1,322] 1,350) 1,164 
1,264 953) 806 TIO 948 hy oe 
1,009 1,008! 1,006 830| 978] 1,069 
17,716] 16,596] 16,918) 16,897|16,059| 138 oor 
3,119| 2,980] 2,832! 2,786) 2,774| 2,724 
2.560| 2,700] 2,615) 2,449) 2,613] 2,523 
4.137| 3,880] 3,940] 3,958] 3,836) 4,049 
1,687| 1,687] 1,854! 1,676] 1,570) 1,703 
4,293|  3,887| 4.082) 4,239] 4,251) 4,109 
2721) 2,806] 2,798| 2,859] 2,720) 2,685 
2,738, 2,894] 2,815, 2,685) 2,725 2,729 
8,750) 9,503] 9,645! 8,917} 7,946) 6,936 
3,526| 3,685] 3,763} 3,578] 3,645) 3,587 
92,100| 2,195} 2,223] 2,037) 2,006 2,142 
9,641) 2,790] 2,708) 2,278] 2,278) 1,949 
3,134| 3,550| 3,426) 3,475 3,000 2,983 
7,707, 6,834) 6,371| 6,255) 6,097! 5,824 
1,955} 1,881) 1,881) 1,753) 1,716) 1,953 
1,925} 1,988) 1,946} 1,916) 1,972} 2,184 
52,993| 53,260) 52,899] 50,861) 49,149] 48,030" 
3,493)  3,640| 3,421] 3,500) 3,351] + —- 3,310 
730 838) 899 923| 874 71L ? 
837 801, 740 727| 605 532 
1,679, 1,603) 1,578) « 1,329) 1,140; 1,188 
873) 900| 1,070) 1,071) 1,012} 1,100 
560 547/534 560| 546 513 
1,471; 1,522, 1,561) 1,604| 1,626) 1,626 
415 474, 560 540| 475 500 
10,058] 10,325| 10,363) 10,254 9,629 9,480 
1,811} 1,855] 1,861) 1,587} 1,626) 1,727 
4,924} 5,086) 4,880) 5,028) 4,735} 4,440 
3.863| 3,976) 3,831; 3,730] 3,717) 3,754 
9,628| 2,612) 2,735| . 2,649] 2,643) 2,758 
2124; 2,129) 2,192| 2,124) 2,189} 2,094 
2, 682|  2,615| 2,646| 2,535] 2,558} 2,551 
9,096} 2,081] 2,087| 2,184] 2,122) 2,184 
1,533| 1,461| 1,400; 1,392] 1,342)’ 1,400 
2,072| 2,263) 2,085) 2,484) 2,300) 2,426 
4.142|  3,774| 3,652| 3,567) 3,447| 3,621 
2,840| 2,742) 2,843} 2,826] 2,742] 2,742 
30,715) 30,594) 30,212 30,106) 29,421| 29,697 
4.353| 4,949) 5,188} | 5,157] 5,029) 5,015 
1,834 1,827| 1,891| 1,780) 1,606} — 1,680 
5,223| 5,399! 5,382' 5,128] 5,069 
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TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION, —Continnell, 


































































































































































































Population, : 
Area | ee SES 
MUNICIPALITIES. | 1886. |  .| > | | 
| 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883. 1882. 1881, | 1880. | 1879. | 1878. | : 1877. 
Mos ities GS LS 
Acres. | 
OxFrorD—Con. | | 
Embro -. Vil. ' 1,307 564 537 587 522 505 510 595 600} 541) 537 
N orwich . 455| 1,449] 1,309] 1,326 1,265 1,265 1,316; 1,021 1,101 980, 944 
Urban .... 6,759 15,058) 14,425| 14,380] 14,092| 13,180 14,001 14,077, 13,766! 13,2257 13,474 
BRANT: : 5 
Brantford -- Tp. 71,724 6,514) 6,527) 6,126 6,060 5,545 3,937! 5,421} 5,263, 5,099 
Burford . 66,490 4,772) 4,774) 4,709 4,683]  .4,955 4,854 4,861) 4,953: 4,812 
Dumfries, gs 46,661 3,159) 3,270] 3,344 3,295 3,347 3,448) 3,474 B12) 3,037 
Oakland oy...*<* 10,2386 831) 862) 864 865 875 875) 981) 900° , 820 
Onondaga .. ‘‘ 20,595 1,334) 1,317) 1,344 1,294 1,369 1,431) 1,414 1,491 1,620 
ieikale = 2X 215,706 16,610} 16,750) 16,387; 16,197 16,091} 16 145) 16,101 15,848} 15,728 15,388 
Paris(Urban)Tn. 685 3,311) 3,316) 3,343] 3,533} 3,070; 3,062) 3,098) 3,103] 2,952 3,090 
PERTH : | L aie 
' Blanshard . -Tp. 45,920 2,952} 2,982; 2,811 2,853 2,812 2,967) 3,121) 2,970 3, 242. 
Downie .,.. 48,333. 2,778] 2,713] 2,765 2,878 3, 187 2,928 5. 095, 3,346 R137 
Easthope, N. “/ 43,181 2,404/ 2,429! 9,394 21993, 9362| +2390) 9509 2,544, 2.474 
Easthope, S. ‘ 23,879, 1,773} 1,728) 1,703 b Py iss 1,778 1,829 1,829 1,825 1,676 
Bilive epi: 54,471] 2,766) 2,764) 2,600 2,689 2,647 2,804; 2,625 2,605, 2,544 
Flhcal’ sis “| 66,637] 3,614] 3,790} 3,668] 3,832/ 3,603 3,752] 3,914 3,793) 3,744 ¢ 
Fullarton ... ‘‘ 40,282] 2,313) 2,465) 2,421 2,403 2, 399 2,469} 2,528 2,560)" | -2,520° 
Hibbert .... ‘‘ 41,498! 2,750} 2,742| 2,737 2,681 2,779 3,130) 3,257 3,144 3.169 
Kogan... vi 53,747} 2,937| 2,841] 2,677 2,806 2,717 2,813) 3,003 2,732) 2,789 
Mornington. ‘‘ 50,056} 3,334; 3,216) 3,258 3,199 3,250 3,586} 3,968 3,848 3,100 
Wallace .... “ 49,821} 3,022} 3,131) 3,032 3,042) 3,036) 2.979) 3,046 3,179 2,901 
Rural ....| 517,825} 30,643! 30 ,801"30,066 30,357|  30,570| 31,647 32,895 32,719/32,546 31,953 
Listowel ....Tn.| 1,223) 3,000! 2,702, 2,577 2,578 2,409) 2,462) 2.696 2,625 3,140 
Mitchell .... ‘ 1,200] 2,398) 2,384 2,361; 2309 e44l 9377 9,435 2,366 2,991 
ot.' Marys, 1** 2,709} 3,400 3,500) 3,192 3,442 3,442 3,432, 4,593) 4,593) 4,968 4,977 
Milverton .. Vil- 496} 586] 693 700 662 512 OOO Fao) ta ht ere coerce 
Urban .... 5,628] 9,384) 9,279) 8,830 8,991 8,607 8, 940, 9,724) 9,563) 9,959; 10,338 
WELLINGTON : if | \ arse . 
“Arthurs: 02 Tp 64,472) 3,535) 3,508) 3,426 3,357 3,416 3,554, 3,739, 3,807| 3,599 3,514 
Eramosa .... ‘‘ 44,068} 3,264} 3,226} 3,132 3,081 3,229 3,391) 3,269; 3,223] 3,194, 3,263. 
TIAN eas ts 70,394} 3,740] 3,855} 3,945 3,702 3,677 3,952) 3,909) 4,250] 4,238 4,464 
Garafraxa,W “ 47,257| 2,967) 2,786] 3,031 3,135 3,124 3,216} 3,150) 2,973) 3,150) 2,970 
Guelph ..... “| 36,402) 2,543) 2,539] 2,499) 2,557] 2,616] , 2/8831 26561 2579 2,738). 2,702% 4 
Luther, W..-° “ 0,099) 1,745) 1,771) 1,724 1,763 1,684 1,561) 1,678 1,515, 1,479, 1,364 
Maryborough ‘‘ 56,457| 3,742) 3,357) 3,408 3,620 3,464 3,669) 3,533 3,398] 2,783) 3,076 
Miaintorac ie: *¢ 69,312) 3,828} 3,631) 3,520 3,628 3,798 3,919) 3,898) 3,903) 3,946 3,911 
Nichol:s2 uae a 26,794| 1,995] 1,925) 2,286 2,058 2,176 2,157) 2,205) 2,219) 2,182 2,260: 
IPO BIE 9. ipitvce, re 74,517| 4,042) 3,876, 3,859 4,020 4,116 4,382} 4,107) 4, 169) 4,095 4,095 
Pilkington .. ‘ 29,055} 1,803} 1,740) 1,792 1,643 1,750 1,792) «1,819) 1 837) 183k 1,948 
Puslinch .)../¢‘ 58,545) 3,573} 3,297) 3,298 3,266 3,283 3,258 3,466 3, 310 3,300! 3,470 
Rural ....| 627,372) 36,777) 35,511) 35,920 35,830) 36,333) 37,674) 37,429 37,203 (36,533) 37,037 
Harriston ..Tn. 909| 1,873 1,834 1,894) 1,864 1,803 1,712) 1 737, 1,500 1,356. 127568 
Mount Forest ‘ 1,400} 2,144) 2,100) 2,088 2,204 2,304 2,194 2, 171 1,909 1,903 1,796 > a 
Palmerston... ‘ 919) 1,855) 1,855) 1,716; 1,699) 1,727| 1,743] 1,759) 12555) 1.601! Leo. 
Arthur .... Vil 1,028} 1,172]. 1,210} 1,183 1,146 1,145 1,265).1,264) 1,273) 1,198! 1,099 
Chitord 3.2616 445 DIG 605 610 602 664 664 660 683 821 846 
Draytonis,.. . “* 446 789 790 791 ' 829 904 789 764 692 696: 751 
Hora, 5.2 Ph 800; 1,410} 1,418} 1,419 1,404 1,478 1,390; 1,510) — 1,476) 1,490 1,612 
Erin... 60.3 ‘: 433} 561 488 556 520 503 BOGhis Cee he. | Sa 
Fergus...... “ 980! 1,703] 1,631) 1,663 1,659! 1,661! 1,732 1,783 1,688 1,701, 1,741 
Urban .. 7,360) 12,063}.11,931) 11 920 11,927), 12, 189) 1d, 895! 11 648 10, 176, 10, 766, 10,721 
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TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continwed. 











Population. 


wEie sige all ti 7 | : : 
1886. | 1885. | 1884. 1883. 1882. | 1881. | 1880.} 1879. | 1878, 1877. 


es an a a a A at fA I | 


Acres / 
_ WATERLOO: | 
- Dumfries, eek ~ 43,858) 2,742) 2,597) 2,656 3,489 3,359, 3,583; 3,283 3,409 3,341 3,161 
Waterloo... 3 81,947} 7,090) 7,018 7,067) ° 6,959 6,852; 6,997) 6,661 6,437 6,301 6,379 


Wellesley .. “| 66,145) 5,066] 5,112) 4,964| 5,131) 5,002 4,778 5,016] 4,968! 5,086 4,987 
Wilmot .... ‘| 60,604) 5,263} 4,973) 5,088] 4,900) 5,134 4,888, 4,910] 5,015, 4,930 4,889 
Woolwich .. “| 54,158) 5,157/ 5,108) 5,109] 5,175| 5,075 «5,198 5,040] 5,090, 4,966 5, 046, 


| 












































































































































































































































Rural..... 306,712) 25,318) 24,808| 24,884) 25,654) 25,422 25,439 24,910] 24,919 24,633, 24,462 
Pl TS SSE ay a : } ‘ ‘el 
Berlin ..... Tn.| 2,885) 5,343] 4,886) 4,473, 4,326] 3,906 1,079 3.911| 3,946) 3,893 3,780 
Us a A 550| 6,322) 6,006) 5,803 5,550 Db 21 4,983 4,736 4,509) 4,527) 4,499, 
Waterloo... “ 2,800| 2561} 2)462| 23158) 2158) 2/103 2,012 1.959] . 1,901| 12899, 1,966 
LV EO RS Ss OMS: Vik: OO ee LOU E a, OLS TBO aoe aiee Wikia seem ert pais eb Is Se ellepeiy lst iaa Wee PANE ee ee Joe cee eee 
Hespeler.... “ 640) 1,471) 1,075; 926 867 789 619 597 634) 605; 602: 
N. Hamburg “ 951): 1,270| 1,308] 1,119} 1,289] 1,238/ 1,151, 1,135} 1,118] 1,277, 1,207 
Preston .... 1,093! 1,667] 1,538] 1,536. 1,466| 1,430| 1,305! 1,378] 1,474) 1,424) 1,478 . 
Urban ....] 9,419] 19,734) 18,299] 17,336, 15,656] 14,681) 14,172 13,716! 13,582) 18, 625, 18,582 
> eS Se Ses ee es SS Eh eee i 4 ae shal iS ein rE 
DUFFERIN : | | | | 
Amaranth ..Tp.| 63,136) 2,344) 2,742) 2,650 2,254) 2,391) 2,504 2,617, 2,617} 2,558). 2,87 
. Garafraxa E.. ‘‘ 40,560, 2,043 2, 035 2,073) 2,142 2,169 2,159, 2,150 2,009 2,120) 2,15 
Luther, E .. * 38,906; 1,626) 1,542} 1,514. O00 1,438 1,357 1,458) 1,317} 1,285) 1,18 
Melancthon. “| 74,613] 3,139] 2,947] 2,377. 2,599) 22506} 2,514] 2522 2,436) 2,500) 2,46 
BLOMO | 2.284 5. hy 69,017; 3,375; 3,424] 3,517) 3,317 3,618 3,510} 3,401) 3,520} 3,442) 3,66 
ealMUr 4» 35" 69,137) 3,554 chee 3,893 pet 3,978 3,836 3,695 3,699| 3,414] ° 3,27 
Rural ..... 355,369) 16,081 16,243] 16,024 15,468) 16,100| 15,880|15,843. 15,598) 15,314. 15,113 
/ “ee Bean Nea | SANA ll RE DS cy (aC OE SE, 
Orangeville .Tn.|  1,800| 2,409 2,409] 2,365) 2,381] 2,413, 2,593] 2,688 2,453) 2,416) 2,480: 
Shelburne .. Vil. 500} 1,116 1,061 947 796 708 657 606. EMS ee aes RBar cineet I 
‘Urban ....| 2,300 3,525] 3,470 i 3.177| 3,121 3,180] 3,239 —-3,051| 2,416; 2,480 
* Lrnconn : | 
Caistor .....Tp.|  32,652| 2,004| 1,980 1,943 1,971] 1,928] 1,916! 1,905. 1,907} 1,907/ 1,907 
Glinton :(.,. “| ~ 24986] 2,105} 2105! 23061! 12906! 2.017/ . 2,091 2165; 2,142] 2782) . 2,782 
Gainsborough “ 39, 323| 2,604) 2,538 2,617. 2,506 2,612) 2,615) 2,618) * 3,016; 3,016) 3,016. 
Grantham .. “| 18,964] 1,955} 2,023) 1,932 1.863] 2,087) —-2,083/ 2,079) 2,451) 2.451, 2,451 
Grimsby, N. ‘ 15,630, 1,084; 1,014 928 975 ; of > KO. 
Grimsby, S.. ‘| 18,108] 1,491] 1,483) 1,393| 1,429 2,390) -2,327/ 2,264) » 2,480), 2,493, 2,507 
i ts Hs Eee i 18,570} 15653} 1,667) 1,534 1,888} » 1,690 1,664! 1,638 1,893}. 1,893 1,898 
Niagara .... “| 22,345] 1,834] 1:774| 1/854 1,669] . 1,719] _1,882| 1,944 2,098] 2,093 2,093 
Rural .....| 190,578] 14,730| 14,584) 14,262] 14,207] 14,443| 14,528 14,613} 15,982/16,635, 16,649. 
Niagara ....Tn. 567, 1,251) 1,225 1,200 1,430], 1,393) 1,445 1,497 1,387 1,443| ~ 1,443: 
Beamsville - Vil. 540 Kan (O09). <0 FOO 705 694 692) - 691 C4012 > ur set eee 
Grimsby .. 509 834 769 784 tL 654 645 636 643 630) 616. 
/ Merritton |. “ 478| 1,806| 1,805| 1,887; 1,820] 1,697). 1,704) 1,710] 1,800] 1,800, 1,800 
Pt. Dalhousie “ 400! ’892| 7883) 947 985| 1,007| 1,000, 992) 1,800] 1,500 1,500 
- *- Urban....| 2.4941 5,527] 5,441) 5,573 5,697| 5,445] 5 486) 5,526| 6,270! 53731, 5,359 
_ Wenrworte : ; se 
_ Ancaster....Tp. 45,734; 4,225| 4,242) 4,184 4,101; 4,213 4,465) 4,460 4,386} 4,196) 4,206: 
’ Barton...... «|  44°338] 4/2531 4.013] 3,911| 3,653| 3.425! © 3.970| 3.476| —-2,674| 2-711. 2,813 
Beverley. . ES 70,051} 4,905) 4,763) -4,772 4,671 4,890) 5,100 5,118 4,537| 4,621) 4,989 
Binbrook ... ‘| 26,288] 1,682) 1,633) 1,598] 1,521] 1,511/ 1,643) 1,629| 1,536] 1,582 1,545 
Flamboro’ E. Pi 33,743) 2,446) 2,426) 2,331 2,281 2,309 2,432} 2,491 2,482 3,090 2,921. 
-Flamboro’,W ‘“ 30,422} 3,093} 3,108 3,168 3,119 3,235) 3,364) 3,341 3,222) 3,232) 3,455. 
; Sh pte hd 23,493) 1,792) 1,746, 1,806 1,893) | 1,867 1,847! 1,887 1,893} 1,980, 1,879 
_ SaltHeet .... “| 28,002) 2,469] 2,438) 2,467] 2,450/ 2,614) 2,587) 2,368] 2,259] 2.551 2,570 
Rnval . seses} | 202,071} 24,865) 24,369 24, 237) 23, 689} 24, 4 24,708) 24 »770; 22,989 23,913 24,378 
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TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 





MUNICIPALITIES, | 


WENTWORTH-Con! 
Pe DE ns 
Waterdown oak 


Urban .... 


Dundas «. 


HALTON : 
Esquesing . 
Nassagaweya 
Nelsoneios: 
Trafalgar :. 


Rural 
Malton 


66 
(5 
Ce 


ACEO |.0 2 Veh 
Burlington .. 
Georgetown. 


Urban: os. 
Prue: 


Caledon ... 


_ Chinguacousy ‘‘ 


Toronto .... 
Toronto Gore 


Rural 
Brampton . 
ee 


Streetsville.. 


Urban “s,.. 


York: 


Etobicoke . 
Georgina. . 
Gwil’ mbury, EB“ 
Gwil’ mbury, N** 
Bag) x ee 
Markham .. ‘“ 
Scarborough. 
Vaughan. 

Whitchurch. “ 
York 


Rural 


Newmarket .Tn. 


6 


Parkdale.... 
Aurora 


66 


Biche’ d Hill 
Stouffville .. 
Weston .... 
Woodbridge. * 


ran 2% 


ONTARIO: 
Brock 
Maras asees 
Pickering .. 


Pap; 








eereeo 


Tn. 
POLGOn pe cause Vil. 


- Tp. 


evece 























Population. — 
Area 
1886 
1886. | 1885. 1884. | 1888. 1882. 1881. | 1880. | 1879. | 1878 1877. 
Acres. a ; 
550) 3,884) 3 726 3,881 4,128 4,021 3,668, 3,530 O,000 3,648 3,611 
336) 740 7 09 768 748 750 754| 758 TAQ). Ae va ae ee 
886} 4,624) 4 435 4,649 4,876 4,771 4,422) 4,288 4,278) 3,648). 3,611 
65,553} 4,255) 4,298 4,429 4,397 4,448 4,585| 4,742 4,774 4,726, 4,775 
44,727| 2,745| 2,715 2,626 2,659 2 708 2,748) 2,809 2,710 2,705) 2,762 
46,109} 3,218) 3,160 3,082 3, 089! 3. 080 3,039| 3,089 3,089, 3,228 2,833 
66,451) 4,021] 3,987 3,973 4, ,018| 4,125 4,384) 4,334 ilies 4,231 4,256 
222,840) 14,239) 14,160 14,110} 14,163) 14,361) 14,756/14,974| 14, 910 14,890, 14,626 
400; 1,368! 1,279 1,251 1,198 15125 1,192) 1,258 il 272 a 266 1,067 
1,300, 1,676) 1,687. 1,655 1,653 re it 1,709} 1,708 i 764, 1L 843 1,667 
490; 1,008) 939, 918 848 838 805) = 775 "752. 739| 743. 
493) 1,247) 1,100) 1,057, 968 1,024 1,046, 1,071 a 025 995 980 
1,065; 1,534| 1,568) 1,573 15d? 1,467! 1,562, 1,612 ie 608, 1,616), 1,630 
3,748) 6, 833 6,573) 6,454 6,219 6,165 6,314| 6,424 6, 421 6,459 6,087 
| Talia ee 
55,784) 3,290/< 3,161) 3,118] 3,112 3,186 3,189} 3,172 3,295: 3,346 3,465 
68,449) 4,004) 3,821) 3,684 3,641 3,617 3,568 3,954 3,903) = 839, 3,895 
80,200; 4,905} 4,792) 4,959 4,795 4,747 5,005) 5,002 5,154! 5 210| 4,992 
64,901) 5,339) (5,096). 5,235 5, 122) 5,169 5,340)" 0,200 5,368 5 428, 5,296 
19,003) 1,218} - 1,074) 1,151). 1, "134 1,208 1,245) 1,187 1,253] 1,262/+"> 43268 
Sh ASE eH SE es ane | SON NGEINE PNR Mix IRONY FD' Aa ie, has si 
288,337 18,756) 17,944' 18,147 17,804 17,922, 18,350 18,568! 18,973) 19,085 18,909 
1,241 8,313] 3,200) 3,248) . 3,022 3,169! 2,966) 3,128 3,004) 3,009 2,718 
ATOR TOME TAD G43 622) 549 560] . 559 781} = 790; 787 
DOS TTS T Toe gol 740 706, 655} 693 675-617) 648 
2,228) 4,7 95 4,691 4,642 4,384; 4,424! 4,181] 4,380 4,460 4,416 4,148 
29,188) 2,922 2,924, 2,953 2,800) - 2,787 2,728) 2,694 2,615 2,580 2,576 
35,237| 2,362) 2,327! 2,228 2,245) 2, 245 2,232) 2,116 2,116] 2,082! 1,948 
58,272} 3,927| 3,341) 3,349 3,620) | 3,725 3,892} 3,639 3,814) 3,836 3,800 _ 
31,195; 1,759) 1,870 1,770 1,815! 1,823 £953} 1,770 1,718} 1,624) -1,447 
86,506} 5,45381 5,712, 5,379 5,770 5,623 5,655) 5,417 5,601) 5,815 5,612 7 
67,043) 5,302 5,228) 5,220 5,146 5,300 5,600) 5,388 5,536: 5,466 5,674 
42,929} 3,990) 3,900} 3,769] * 3,721 3,896 4,082} 3,753) 4,104) 4,236 4,180 
67,184) 5,001) 5,017) 5,302 5,417 4,966 5, 230)1-5,015 5,625) 5,539 5,475 - 
59, 752| 3,958} 3,962 4,065 3,972 4,119 4,117! 4,048 4,148) 4,093 3,973 
62, 091) 9,300) 9,160, 7, 689) 10,374, 10,319 10, 939 11, 153} 10,981) 11,298 10, 365 4 
539,397) 43,974| 43,441 41,724} 44,935} 44,858) 46,428) 45,493) 46,258) 46,569} 45,050 
703 ; 1,939} 1,888 1,747 1,712 1,704 1,704} 1,698; 1,786} 1,697| 1,906 | 
500 3, 377| 2,961! 2, 588 2,110 1,854 1183] . 897 (LOU ay |" sapere’ q 
1,100 1; 924 vi 837| 1, 685 1,547 1,456 1,480) 1,344 1,381; 1,146 oe 203 
L 897| 5031 462 485 481 536 553} 616] 584| 542 508 
“ 460) 969 1,020 999 1,033 937 949} 919 889} 895 872 
458} 923) 889 862 1s) 798 797| =749 699) 681 659 
417) 1,005) 950 863 871 841 805} 863 755) 754 7184 4 
423} 1,000} 1,000 928 962 SOOM ES As 2 [es eee ae aelatecenrertin rors Renny alae S ices 
500} 929) 1,061; 978 923 OTA Heer Aen TE teen ally Si ,2v) ll See ae 
6,458} 12,569 12,068 11,135} 10,394 9,798 7,471| 7,086 6,870) 5, 715 5,866 
66,358] 4,091! 4,07 0 4,133 4,150; 4,139 4,156] 4,174) 4,140) 5,130) 4,931 
61,050) 2,979) 2,979) 2,803 2,856} + 2,767 2940] 2,833 2,744) 2,728 2,603 
71,330] 6,425 6,455: 6,620 6,204’. 6,368 6,109! 6,209 
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TABLE No. IIL—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


‘ 
' 


ONTARIO— Con. 


eer eee 


Scugog 
Re choral, >/.'6e 
Uxbridge...‘ 
Whitby, E.. “‘ 


Pural 


Oshawa ....Tn. 
VAL LDY bso 2....000 
~ Beaverton .. Vil. 
- Cannington > “ 
Port Perry.. 
Uxbridge 


Wirbanes a. 


ecvece 


66 
6é 


DURHAM: . 
Cartwright. Tp. 
Cava. viet. 
Clarke...... hy 
_ Darlington.. 
Hope 
-Manvers . 


Rural 


ceocees 


~ BowmanvilleTn. 
m Port Hope...‘ 
; Millbrook . Vil. 
Newcastle .. “‘ 


Urban .... 




















NortTHUM- 
BERLAND : 
Alnwick .... 
eBrighton::.'.\** 
Cramahe.... 
Haldimand . “ 
Hamilton .. 
Monaghan, S i) 


Percy 
. Seymour:... 


Rural 


eevee 


eeeee 


Cobourg ....Tn. 
~ Brighton ... Vil. 

Campbellford *¢ 
_. Colborne.... “ 
" Hastings... a 


Urban... 


Prince Epwarp: 
Ameliasburg Tp. 
_ Athol ae 
~ Hallowell .. “ 
pechillier. 427.4 4 
_ Marysb’gh,N  “ 


| Whitby .... “| 











500,648 
2,400 
3,800 

401 
467 
500 
493 


— ——— 


7,991 


36,804 


432 511 
1,991 
2,770 

600 
1,051 
560 
6,972 


42,337 
* 93° 864 
43,478 
31,609 
93-105 











9561 


32,640 
4,952 
3,023 

964 
909 
1,866 
2,088 


13,102 





2,095 


10,378 


3,079 
1,366 
3,175 
1,759 
1,456 





. | 1885. 


979 
4,330 
2.215 

543 
1,483 
3,699 
3,005 
2,797 


32, BD 








4,300 
2,867 
927 
962 
1,825 ; 
2,000| 1,839 


12,881) 11,929! 


2,070) 
3,282 


2,121 


5,100 
1,498 
1,714 
915 
797| 793 


10,240) 10,020 





2,976| 3,071 
1,296] 1,340 
3,038] 3,117 


3}.26,075) 





L. 773 L 785 
1, "4311 1. 581 


eid: (8 ha eyisius! 


25,960 
5,313 
1,501 
1,693 

953 
803 


10,263 









































eoeececr elo ereco eee 














Population. 
| 
1882. | 1881. | 1880. 
942 913]. 977 
-4,385| 4,885] 4,335 
2.286| 2,414] 2,480 
639 625| 553 
2,118] 2,420) 2,283 
3,686, 3,748] 3,863 
3,456| 3,267) 3,220 
2.790!  -2,852| 2,815 
33,576) 33,755) 38,656 
4177| 4,196] 4,352 
2.969, 2,946) 3,349 
ar Onrliern 903) 919 
1,773/ 1,687] 1,753 
1,781} 1,674} 1,608 
11,617| 11,406 11,981 
2,218] 2,255 2,014! 
3,128} 3,213] 3,249 
4,892| 5,096] 4,767 
4,968] 5,044] 5,170 
3,997| 3,946] 3,710 
3.412} 3,319 3,139 
22,615 22,873] 22,049 
3,567| 3,462) 3,255 
5,440} 5,382] 5,324 
1,084} 1,062/ 1,119 
943} 1,038] 1,038 
11,034} 10,944 10,736 
1,083} 1,220} 1,016 
9,354) 2.849! 2.821 
3,114, 3,181] 3,080 
5,087| 5,185) 5,185 
4,596] 4,649] 4,397 
900] 1,072] 1,077 
3,182| 3,070] 3,166 
3,419] 3,529} 3,321 
3,476] 3,293] 3,358 
27,711| 28,048] 27,421 
5,210) 5,164 5,118 
1,481] 1,515). 1,550 
1,602| 1,355! 1,292 
939 974) 1,009 
806 802) 778 
10,038] 9,810) 9,747 
2,995| 3,084) 3,106 
1,331] 1,384] 1,446 
3,124). 3,217] 3,342 
1,791] 1,842] 1,921 
1,4431 1,548! 1,541 


887 
1,869 
1,616 


12,244 


1,978 
4, 452 


22, 632 
3,237 
5,546 


eeoeoeeees 

















eeeoee 


23,359 


3,155 
5,515 


6) ero eye, 





9,837 


1,107 
2,753 
2,300 
4,527 
4, 834 

959 
3,081 
3,168 
3,276 


26,505 











oeer cere 














he 
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TABLE. No. IIL.—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 
i 
Population. 
Area Piers ce BY Hos : a 
MUNICIPALITIES. | 1886. 
1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883.-| 1882. 1881. | 1880. | -1879. | 1878. } 1877. 
Acres. | 
P. Enwarp—Con j El aust 
Marysb’gh,S Tp. 24,793) 1,792) 1,947) 1,949 1,947 1,953) 11,8861. 1,944 1,927| 1,836 1,970 
Sophiasburgh ‘‘ 43,564] 2,182} 2,107) 2,211 2,239 2,108; 2,200} 2,085 2,173{ 2,128 2,150 
Rural oe 232,750) 14,759] 14,568] 15,004; 15,189} 14,745) 15,161) 15,385) 15,473) 15,231! 15,589 — 
Picton ie ie Tn. 502). 2,825); 2,744 )0.2,975|) « 2,733ts, ) 2,863 2,833] 2,828 2,855) 2,869) 2 84 
Wellington . Vil. 1,441; 569) 563| 508 HOS ee Doe BOT) Roa 543° 484! 502 
Urban): 1,993] 3,394} 3,307} 3,483 3,236 3,386 3,370} 3,378 3,398] 3,353 3,344 
LENNOX AND baled) 

ADDINGTON : 

Adolphust’n. Tp. 11,606| 691) 674] 664 685) 620. 649) 679 632) 0.734 641 

‘Amherst Isl’d ‘ 14,701| 1,048) 1,035] 1,058 1,067 1,093); 1 ,da'74. Lad 1,074) 1,140) 1,091 
Camden East “ ) 82,925] 4,796] 4,796] 4,464 4,174) 4.040] 4,149 4,243] 4,678] 4,488, 4,133 
Denbigh, Abin- | 

ger & Ashby. Tp. 32,969) 680) 540) 647 552 552 536) > 2620inp +2572 an 400 10 
Ernesttown.. ‘* 61,761} 3,250) 3,375| 3,264 3,288 3,243 3,304| 3,464 3,439)" 37011) a b8e 
Fredericks- | | ' 
burch Nei 23,100| 1,619) 1,582] 1,540 1,480 1,640; 1,583} 1,526 1,592) 45531) 17476 
Fredericks- 

burgh, S by 20,480) 1,223] 1,245) 1,245 1,067); 1,250 11951: 15139 1,264; 968 1,094 
Kaladar and | bay 

Anglesea .. ‘ 43,785\, 814). 986). 935 904 932 895} 858 858} 875) 796 
Richmond .. “| 49,574) 2,481] 2,526] 2,590} 2.5181 2.676! 2.477) 2.0781 2,550] 2,620' 2,368 
Sheffield .... *‘ 56,199} 2,194) 2,190} 2,178 2,225 2,218 2,243) 2,267 2,247| 2,377 2,144 

Rural 0: 397, 100) 18,791} 18,899} 18,585) 17,960) 18,264) 18,191)18,115} 18,906/18,584; 18,257 
Napanee....Tn. 1,250) 3,414 3,300} 3,062 3,058 3,323 3,313) 3,302 3 10U o> S04 ees lag 
Bath Lor Th D229)! MOB9|s OBS O20 621 637 589| 542 550}. 520) 526 
Newburgh .. ‘‘ 3,200): - 866) 913)" 711 791 198 760, 723 700; 716 665 

Urban ...45 6,672) 4,819} 4,746) 4,298 4,970 4,757 4,662} 4,567 4,351| 4,180 4,318 

FRONTENAC : 
Barrie sb. p 20,400; 532) 475) 476 433 458 419} 380 395) 364 329 | 
Bedford a 63,643] 1,462) 1,342) 1,337 1,327 1,560 1,568) oC, 1,604} 1,635 1,567 
Clarendon & 

Miller ..... ee 40,328}. 833] 823) 696 699 660 642) 624 680} 640 495. 
Hinchinbr’ke “| 612113] 1,285] 1,225] 1,167) 1,105 1,101) 1,155! 1,209] 1,181/ 997 924 
Howe Island ‘ 7,663) (412). 411) 398 384 400 306; 391) , 384) 364 373 
Kennebec .. “‘ 37,389} 1,040) 1,040) 1,071! 885 966 935) 964 919| 955 818 
Kingston ... “| 51,971! 3,060| 2,879) 3,047]  2,750| 2,418] 2,716] 3,014] 2,976] 2,721) | 2,700 
Loughboro’ . «| 50,994] 1,808] 1,891] 1,498} 1,849] » 1,904| 1,855) 1,807| 2.124] 2.060| 1,909 
Oldenin ake oN 51,398} 889) 842) 881 877 715 728) 741, (92). 732 677 
Oso Vaan he 46,720) 996) 786) 796 938 767 CUD eo 4 FOL. 78300 Gel S00 - 
Palmerston & | 

Ganonte vue "5 50,464): 772) 705) 712 732 728 | 739). (50 714; 893 1,013 
Pittsburgh .. “ 48,344) 2,600] 2,577| 2,601 2,643 2,653 2,760) 2,867 2,928} 2,867, 3,078 
Portland:es. ** 52,848] 2,209) 2,256} 2,249 2,286 2,303 2,300) 2,296 2,231) 2,254) 2,098 
Storrington . ‘ 53,153} 2,130} 2,043] 2,062 2,086 2,200 2,217| 2,234 2,246) 2,239; 2,080 
Wolfe Island ‘‘ 30,535} 1,847} 1,850] 1,789 1,916 1,955 1,917) 1,880 1,999} 2,105, 1,985 

Shonen 666,963) 21,875) 21,145) 20,780} 20,910 20,788 21,126) 21,465) . 21,956] 21,497 20,846 

Garden Isl’d Vil. 65} 405) 430| 457 760 493 502; 511 577| = 489 668 
Portsmouth. ‘ 150 825 900 924 807 1,066) 999 932 861 865 874 

Urbans... 215} 1,230) 1,330) 1,381 1,567 1,559, 1,501) 1,448 1,438} 1,354 1,542. 

_ LEEDS AND | vA 

GRENVILLE: | <b ta 
Augusta ....Tp.| 74,579] 4,573/ 4,584! 4,601]. 4,552) 4,525, 4,418] 4,483] 4,709] 4,732, 4,669 
Bastard and | ys | . E 

Burgess; S. “1 57,416  3,022' 3,059 2,900 25816! 2,810 2,665! 2,476! _ 2,679! 2,986) 2,881) 


+ 


 MUNIcIPALITrEs. | 


LEEDS AND GREN- 
VILLE--Con. 


ot 


Edwardsburg “ 
 _Elizabetht’wn ‘‘ 
} pecautmsley oS es 

~ Escott, Front § pf 
mee. © 
Leeds and Lans- 

downe, F . -Tp. 
dow ty Ro) 
Ox ford-on- 


~ Yonge, F 
_Yonge and 
S\ Hscott; Rear. 


Rural 


Brockville 
~ Prescott .... 
Cardinal.... Vil. 
Gananoque... *‘ 
 Kemptville.. 
Merrickville. 
B. Newboro’ .. ‘ 


- 
Urban’ 23>! 


eee ee 


ae ie 


66 
















66 


_~ Dunpvas: 

| © Matilda ....Tp. 
» ~Mountain-.. “ 
' Williamsburg “ 
Winchester.. ‘‘ 


- Troquois . 
_ Morrisburg . 


q | Srormonr : 
_ Cornwall. . 
: - Fine 


ov eere 


Rural Seavey: 


j he Cornwall . mand I 
a | Gupxcanny 

~~ Charlottenb’ Tp 
Kenyon 2 Sn es 

~ Lancaster . 
Lochiel 


66 
66 


aa 
a ay 2 
ie Eo ‘Rural. 


oe eoe 


Alexandria, «Vil, 
A ey csdorn: 
Me Alfred, >: 


Dp 
a F Caledonia * 








6G 





Acres. 


42,342) 
35,561, 
70,021) 
76,868) 
91,521 
23,082, 
21,745 
49,292) 


56,920 
44,841 


59,469 
46,838 


28,700) 


29,247 
738,442 


1,243 
640 
300 

1,297 
363 
716 
962, 








62,602 
57,600 
59,618 

“57,600 


237,420, 





248,086 


653 


82,472 
78,647 
56,502 
71,339 

288,960 


361 


43,724 





43,793 














TABLE No. IIl.—AREA AND POPULATION .—Continued. 











































































































































































































‘ 


: Population. 
Ff, : j 
1886, | 1885. | 1884. | 1888, | 1882. | 1881. | 1880.| 1879. | 1878. | 1877. 
got Rguta Worcs even ate EI) ia ea lene Nel pee lake Pea Boxee MGT Y ution evel eh otedeen 
1,699, 1,701) 1,672| 1,624) 1,633) —1,680| 1,693) 1,706] 1,715 1,718 
1,689, 1,765] 1,668| 1,683) 1,816 1,865! 17834] 17988! 1915) 12915 
4,090 4,059] 4,050, 43291) 41se) 4143) 4145] a’7a91 2715, a’ 78 
4394| 4,464| 43166) 4,166) 4,201' 47214) a47t} 4390 43901 4183 
844, 835] “s19] 788}. 930 «= 960) 967,935) 961] 012 
1,167| 1,158) 1,144, 1,163) 1,228 1,084/ 1,034; 1,200 1218|. 1218 
849| 835] ses) 852] “ga1) “gael 7gg3l "944] "995/867 
1,993, 2,078! 2,065, 2,038 2,219 2,261! 2,395 2,975| 2.338| 2 34n 
3,016] 3,108] 3,008, 3,032} 2,919 3,028 3.125 3,150] 3,008, 3,066 
2,246, 2,312] 23176, 2939] 2199 2.401, 2986, 27986) 2498 9°393 
3,117| 3,081) 3,040/ 3,085} 3,189} 3,118 3,838, 3,390| 3,484, 3,438 
1,890| 1,917] 1,915} 1,905} 1,877| 1,901 1945 2984) 1984) 04d 
1,316, 1,357! 1,408} 1,560) 1,547 1,493) 1452/1502] 175401 1°49 
1,918, 1,973, 1,940, 1,961] 1,987| 1,985] 2,100, 2,102) 2,088, 1,967 
37,823 38,286| 37,460] 37,685] 38,083) 38,007) 38,752 39,852 40,346, 39,993 
8,294) 8,389] 8,499) 7,029) 7,504) 7.473) 7, 441| 7,468] 6,597| 6,543 
23946) 2.848| 2,849| 2842) B93 2930, 27968 -2°872| 21603, o°z47 
697| ‘6361 598 59D 605 BAG SOOT MeL ele ae en eR 
3,198) 3,208) 3,079] 2,919 3,007) 2,736] 2,781" 2,856! 2\8i9|"" egis 
1,203| 1128] 1,169] "960, ~—’s99| 987] 13136-1491 11195] 1119 
857| 834) “7531 675|- 726 ~—=Ss719|.*7sil 8191 ga9l_—’ ga 
407| '407;° 431| 500) 423). —~ «3871 4591 ~—s 400|—sat9). ag 
17,602) 17,450) 17,371| 16,420) 16,057) 15,778/ 16,366 15,564 14,495| 14,540 
4,288] 4,137] 4,013] 3,950] 3,728} 3,785] 3,841/ 3,840 4,026| 4.000 
2,984) 2,926 2976] 3,024} 3,070, 3,098] 3,038, 3.094, 3104, 3.151 
3,853] 3,892| 39361 4,051] 4022/4186] 3,956} 4,069 3°828| 4°900 - 
4,317| 4,028, 4,086, 4,449] 4,058 4,032| 37838 3.993 3864) 3°797 
15,442| 14,983) 15,011 15,474] 14,878) 15,101/14,668)  14,926/ 14,822) 15,078 
1,031| 1,002| 9961, 969; 9641. 902) 872) 9181 o4|_. 990 
1,993) 1,802) 2,000, 1,681| 1,708, 1,704] 1,797) 1,806, 1,531) 1,558 
3,024) 2,804/ 2,996] 2,650} 2,672, 2,606) 2,669] 2,724 2.476, 9,458 
4,386] 3,959] 3,750, 3,745) 3,583, 35801 3,510| 3,881| 3,448) 3,603 
3,090| 2,967) 21929, 3,086] 2.640| 3,035] 21879, 28861 3.048) 9'88i 
5,050| 4,941) 4894, 4946, 4'880| 4,856) 47790, 43880. 46741 4674 
4,183] 4,041] 3,712| 3,712|  3,822|  3.797| 3,719| 3,763 35081 3384 
16,709] 15,908} 15,285, 15,489) 14,925 15,198/14,891! 14,910 14,678) 14,542 
5,710| 5,397] 5,391; 4,982) 4,316] 4,190) 4,154, 3,867| 3,652) 3,459 
5,249; 5,252) 5,087} 5,287] 5,298] 5,473] 5,474] 5,807), 5,689 5,744 
4,968, 4,680| 4,662) 4,873) 4,593| 4,278| 4171| 4,096 4477| 4°390 
4071 4,043| 4,149 3,877) 4,045| 4164 4,082] 4,187) 4000; 4°00 
4,314 .3,702| 3,843, 4,820/ 4,674| 4,480| 45001 4,500) 4’368|  4’368 
18,602 17,677| 17,741] 18,807, 18,540! 18,395 18,227 18,500 18,534) 18,439 
S66 SBCA DOO mre ule laeo. GaN eesalta hs Ca HUE) USE aa 
3,185 3,112) 2,812) 3,146] 2,503, 2,454) 2,209 2,203 2,022 1,821 
1,627 1,651! 1509,  1,528| 13509' 1440 1,369! 1,297! 17909 
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TABLE No. IIL—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 





MUNICIPALITIES. 








_ 


PrRrESCOTT— Con. 
Hawkesb’ ‘y ETp, 
Hawkesb’ Yann 
Longueuil . i. 
Plantag’ net, N“ 
Plantag’net,S 


Hawkesbury Vil. 
TOrignal <2)" 


4 
Urban .... 


RUSSELL: 
Cambridge. .Tp. 
Clarence . 
Cumberland . 
Russell 


66 


eeeee 


CARLETON : 
Fitzroy 
Gloucester .. 
Goulbourn .. 

PONG pe se 


Marlborough 
Nepean ie tisn 
Osgoode .. 
Torbolton .. 


Rural 


N, Edingb’gh Vil, 


Richmond .. “| 


Urban .... 


RENFREW : 
Admaston . 
Algona, S.. 
Alice & Fraser ‘ 
Bagot & Blithe- 


-Tp. 


field wy seees Tp. 
Bromley . 
Brougham come 
Brudenell and 
Lynedoch.. ‘‘ 
Grattan-....-"* 
Griffith & Mata- 
watchan ...Tp. 
Hagarty, Sher- 
wood, ete ..Tp. 


Head, Clara and 
Maria dbo} 
Horton Ai 
McNab 

Pembroke .. 
Petewawa... 
Radcliffe and 
Raglan 








Area 
1886. 


Acres. 


56,468} 


94,414 
17,327 
48,925 
A8,828 


283,479 


250,327 


57,852 
83,962 


65,293 | 


32,895 
61,412 
28,035 
56,160 
60,288 
92, 435 


95,197 





563,529 





56,939 


17,864 
37,162 
62,480 

8,129 
20,246 


26,599 








1886. | 1885. 


1884, 





31,513 


1,169 
362 


1,531 














2,747| 2,150 
5,318] 5,720 
3,806] 3,607 
3,117| 2,763 


14,988) 14,240 





683, 


\ 


17,653] 17,259 
1,539] 1,469 
841; 801 


2,380] 2,270 


13,1385 


2,621 
5,000 
2.817 
1,939 
9,307 
1,035 
1777 


4263 
811 





29,976 





441 


1,498 


2.134 
679 
1,561 


962 
1,569 
650 


1,165 
1,605 





589 


308 
1,345 
3,106 

654 
490 


724 


7,406. 


1,057' 


1,264 


425 
659} 





1883. 


S817 
1,739 
1,107 
3,691 
2.217 


17,245 





1,462 
801 


2,263 


"635, 
423 


636 


Population. 























: : 
1882, | 1881. | 1880.| 1879. | 1878, 
3.796 3,898} 4,001 3,733 3,677 
1,796) 1,888] 1,965! 1,990] 2,008 

972, 984! °997| 1,063] 907 
3,602, 3,446| 8,500/ 3,612} 3,407 
2.217; 2,199] 2,159] + 2,076) 2,012 
16,388 16,302| 16,260 16, 046| 15,325. 
1,344; 1,457) 1,452) = 1,481 1,582, 

801; 764, 736 685| 639 
2,145) 2,221] 2,188) 2,166) 2,221. 

EEE MORTAR TN Sc 
1,613] 1,471] 1,339] 1,400] 1,228 
4297; 4,059! 3,889] 38821 3,592 
2642| - 2,509) 2,506) 2,650) 2,721 
2813] 2,833) 2,786] 2,669) 2,788 
11,365) 10,872) 10,520) — 10,601) 10,329 

emer aril fe aa 
2,651| 2,798) 2,448] 2,656) 2,440 
4764, 5,000| 5,150) 5,150) 5,000 
2911] 3,235) 3,200| 3,340] 3,090 
2394, 2.388 2,266] 2,149] 2,302 
2326, 2.393] 2.457| 2,481] 2,438 
1,163; 1,122} 1,038} . 1,042) 1,042 
1855; 1,852] 1861] 2,110) 1,991 
6,994, 7,058] 6,776, 7,002| 7,031 
3,995] 3,995) 3,799} 3,921) 3,885 

868] 1,118] 926 920| 888! 
29,921} 30,959 29,921} 30,771| 30,107 

pe Ao De ) Be Pee se his hae 9 | See Se el a 

905 867| 897 894) 890 

347 381\ 364 377| 452 
1,252} 1,248] 1,261| 1,271) 1,342) 
2,201| 2,126] 2,295] 2,998) 2,054 

621 662| 604 529, 498 
1,552) 1,607) 1,441] —1,557| 1,504 

962 952| 1,027; 1,062) 1,034 
1,623/ 1,623] 1,646] 1,577! 1,630 

515 490| 530 612) "420 
1,038] 1,185] 1,162| 1,213) 1,470 
1510]  1,523| 1,488] 1,412) 1,466 

| 

516 569] 570 5531 560 
1,392; 1,210] 1,365} 1,281) 1,280 

I 970 391] 381 269 282 

| 1,252! 1,262] 1,304) 1,220) 1,217 

| 3,006) 2,984! 2,927) 2,857) 2,725 

iRoaeae | 630| 584 552) 589 

|= 472) B47t B87] 593) 545 

| 619 619|= +660" = 714, 





























eoseeee 
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TABLE No. II].—AREA AND POPULATION.—Continued. 





2 


4 , , Population. 








MonicrPALities. | 1886, ROTC 
| 1886, | 1885. | 1884. | 1888. | 1882, | 1981, | 1880.| 1979. | 1878. 1877. 


s\ 















































RENFREW—Con. | Acres. \ 
Rolph, Wylie, ais 
CEG OR, Tp. 31,487 790 606 882 519} La +) 525 577} 538 530) 574 493 
EiRioka is Gs © | 51242) 2,353] 2,300] 2,123] 2,269| 2,213] 2,080 1,697| 1,423 1,778, 1,817 
Sebastopol .. ‘ 26, 407| 644| — 599 562 553 537 “S721 537 549 530, 502 
Piatordie oe et 21, 459, 998) 1,053 953, 1,014 951 973 987 966 915) 784 
Westineath « 68,470| 2,851| 2,797| 2,648) 2,581| 2,627] 2,614) 2,608) 2,546) 2,737, 2,07 
: perforce an | 
Algona, N.. “| 61,139, 1,637] 2,019! 1,965) 1,950) --:1,883] 2,002) 2,003) 2,115) 2027. 2,175 
cee SS CEE RAG 9 SE ee (See eet EES RR | ee | f 
Rural. : 861,187 29,101] 28,517|27,808} 27,161) 26,966] 27,198 26,821) 26,355] 25,885 2,598 
Pembroke, ae Tn. 584| 3,666) 3,290) 3,272 3,286 3,000 2,804 2,886 2,824 2,865. 2,741 
Arnprior ... Vil. 908) 2,730] 2,925] 3,000} 2,800/ 2000] 1,948 1,844} 1,769 1,820 1639 
Renfrew .... “ 2,205, 2,162| 1,746] 1,985} 1,329] 1,414} 1,483, 1,282) 13199, 1112-1306 
Urban .. 3,697| 8,558) 7,961| 8,257) 7,415] 6,414] 6,285 6,012| 5,792] 5,797 5,686 
‘LANARK : | | 
Bathurst ...Tp. 61,401} 2,513) 2,600) 2,555 2,587 2,617 2,677| 2,736 2,806, 2,830 2,828 
Beckwith ...Tp.| © 56,916) 1,673| 1,632| 1,659|  1,663| .1,750\ 1,791) 1,882| 1,849! 1,794| 23035 
ere: ie 33,324) 1,029 950 936 1,035 1,058 1,034 1,010 1,154) 1,190 1,181 
a. ousie, oner- | 
brooke, N.. 70,681| 2,075, 2,012) 2,050 ed othe. 
eats «| Gegaa| eral 580 356 \ 2,689| > 2,471} 2,458] 2,444) 2,391] 2,488 © 2,414 
Darling... ‘ 41,544 632; 628 620 651 647 694, 742 702 O77 696 
Drummond . “| — 55,269| 2,062|-2,149| 2,134) 2,094] 2,187| 2,188) 2,240' 2,134! 2,168 2,058 
. Elmsley, N.. “‘ 28,431| 1,035) 1,009) 1,109 Ti 1,141 1,130) 1,118 1,156} 1,138) 1,153 
Lanark .... ‘| 56,250] 1,759) 1,785| 1680) 1752) L7i7| L747 L777 1,882, 1,885 1,834 
Montague .. ‘‘ 61,925) 2,535) 2,194) 2,090 2,240 2,126 2,158) 25190 2,156) 2,166 2,068 
Pakenham .. ‘ 57,397| 1,816) 1,759) 1,801 1,866 1,804 15792, 1;780 1,773) 1,730 1.780 
- Ramsay .. : 61,345) 2,397) 2,465| 2,365 2,416 2,203 2,377) 2,550 2,546). 2,538 2,546. 
Sherbrooke,S ie 31,582 874 856 849 841 742 782| 823 834) 796 758 





| ee | | | 











Rural ets 660, 407| 21,074! 20,628) 20,363} 20,946) 20,413} 20,828) 21,242 21,333 21,300, 21,346 






































Almonte....Tn. 700) 2,972) 2,859| 2,842 2,906 2,632 2,631) 2,633 2,516} 2,529) 2.570. 
Perth ...... ke 1,000) 3,774| 3,774| 3,780} 3,202] 2,730, 2,755] 2,780] 2,808 2,845 2,745 
Smith’s Falls ‘‘ ~ 600] 2,248) 2,227: 2,086 2,009 2,003) 1,980} 1,957, 1,804 1, 800 1,853 
Carleton Pl. Vil. 550| 3,336] 2,938] 2,707| 3,452) 1,915} 1,800) 1,688] 1,669 1,834 1,878 
Lanark . P43 GARY FIG. 705 687 689) 666) 642 705) “64 678 
; Urban..." 5,793) 13,075] 12,513) 12,120; 11,256 9,969 9,832; 9,700 9,497) sae 9,719 
VICTORIA! | | | ; 
BBO RIEY These: Tp, 28,486, 694) 742) 677; 640 711) 844 659 692, 677) 559. 
Carden and } | is 
Dalton .... |  48,421| 1,114] 1,174) 1,140! | 1,130) 1,202; 995] 1,203) 1,051| 1,191| 1,346 
Hidon’ es. uy 61,975) 2,926) 2,824) 2,858 3,111 2,888 3,008) 3,296 3,238) 3,005, 3,079: 
lyon eee 60,014) 2,340) 2,303} 2,366 2,366 2,434 2,382) 2,554 2,489) 2,529, 2,470. 
Fenelon .... | 51,956] 2,669] 2,687| 2,652) 2,784| 2,806] 2,811) 2,733] 2,722) 2,652) « 2.849 


Laxton, Digby & i 
Longford. . -Tp.,  68,893| 779} 828| 809 Tih 801 796; » 794 789|- 771) 758 
Mariposa ... °‘ 73,945| 4,618] 4,673} 4,719) 5,397} 5,397) 5,216) 4,910; 4,795, 4,809) = 4,981 
Ops), tee REIL 55,524] 3,101) 3,011] 2,861) 2,850) 2,766; 2,804) 2,781; 2,895, 2,856 3, 077 
Somerville .. “ 62,245; 1,276] 1,276} 1,251) 1,251) 1,187}" 1,359) 1,282) 1,432) 1,342, . 1,173 
Verulam ...:. 55,200| 2,046] 2,028] 2,041) 2,041) 2,161) 2,195) 2,230; 2,009; 2,109) 2,112 


ee | |) lf eee Le OT 








i 
—— 











Rural ...,.| 563,659) 21,563] 21,546) 21,374) | 22,841) 22,353 22,.410| 22 442 92,112) 21,941 22,397° 
Lindsay ....Tn.| _1,600/ 5,512] 5,250| 5,388] 5,251) 5,120] 57365] 5,324) 5,521) 5,501) 53374 
__. Bobeaygeon. Vil. 500| 811} 81} 811 872 713 710| 717 669] 752|.. . 714 
_ Fenelon Falls “ 460, 1,300} 1,312| 1,208] 1,144 1,050; 1,017) 965. 921) 1,038) 957 

Omemee .... “ 401)’ '667| °683| 713; ~~—-665 650 689) 774 821} 835! 803 
Woodville .. 482) 556] 523 474 JO VED Es Ate mame Seiad ca Ty as ses decorate 





ath li ce, Wea. it Me lL Sa eS ee eee ee 
; 


‘> Urban ....} 3,443, 8,846] 8,579 8,594 7,932] 4 7,533 7,781| 7,780, 7,932} 8,216) 7,848 » 
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TABLE No. II.—AREA AND. POPULATION.— Continued. 





















































































































































Population. 
Area 
MUuNICIPALITIES. | 1886. | | i Rete 3 
: 1886. | 1885, | 1884. | 1883. 1882. 1881, | 1880. | 1879. | 1878. 4 - 1877. 
™ Acres. 
PEPERBOROUGH : ' | ae 
Asphodel ...Tp.| 37,723) 1,628} 1,739} 1,813] 1,761] 1,741] 1,687) 1,792] 1,846|> 1,958] ~ 2,429 
, Belmont and | | ; 
Methuen .. “ 75,616; 1,896|-1,736) 1,639; 1,632) 1,580} © 1,643} 1,740) 1,626] 1,652} 1,553 
Burleigh, Ans- : i | 
struthers,ete “| 68,128) 1,326] 1,187) 1,254) 1,295] 1,279! ~—-1,307/ 1,296] 1,070) 1,084 941 
Douro yess. $i 38,279} 2,092} 2,004 1,982 1,889 1,926 1,862, 2,146 2,129} 1,923 1,654 
Dummer! 64,874) 2,076; 2,019 1,987 1951 1,936 2,012) 1,980 1,839)7 1,777 4,759 
Ennismore.. “‘ 17,227 859; 974 969 980 1,002|- —1,0383)- 1,077 1,023 884 1,038 
‘Galway and | 
Cavandish’. “| 30,942) 690, 693-719 655 64st 716] 692 584| B74 501 
Harvey 1s)" 60,831) 1,076, 1,016, 979 964 954 934; - 979] < 1,021|-' 932 947 
Monaghan, S “ 13,920) 787) 779) 792 750 743 740; 742 771; ~~ 870 837 
Otonabee ... “| 64,926! 3,680| 3,737, 3,741)  3,661| 3,607; 3,739] 3,766| 3,685) 3,525| _ 8,480 
BAATL A bed 5 pica 57,213). 2,667! 2,730) 12,749) - 2,714 52, 72910 2.732) 2.7721 2, 17a ok eee 
| APA ore eee heer arra a 27h ie “{ STi, sae 
Frail eae ite 529,679} 18,777| 18,614 18,624) 18,252)° 18,145) 18,405/18,982; 18,321|17,918) 18,071 
Peterboro’..Tn.| 1,282] 8,159] 8,101, 7,622, 7,832/ | 7,010] —6,752/ 6,495! — 6,606! 6,825| 6,875 
Ashburnham Vil, 953| 1,406} 1,396 1,308] 1,308) 1,292/ 1,299) 1,205 1,251! 1,245; —‘1,296 
Lakefield ... “ 500} 1,139) 1,085 1,087 996 981 987 976. OLE S16 902 
Norwood.... “ 442| 958) 746), 747 756 760 767] ° 750! > 818) 4,821" s eee 
Urban ....{ \ 3,177) 11,662! 11,328) 10,764) 10,892; 10,043 9,805) 9,426, 9,581) 9,707 9,073 
HALIBURTON : Sa 
Lutterworth. Tp. 23,718! 494) 395) 483 379) 488 49] 515) 525] | 582 
Anson and | 900 
Hindouay sy avs 14,498) 298: 277) 256 252 329, 322! ~ 342) 342; 237 
Cardiff... « ee ei oe 4a f | 499 | 515] 483, 389 339 
Glamorgan... ‘‘ Cae AL 4 49 486 | | é 698 
Monmouth... «| 14024 390| 262] 363 377, _~—=sgg7.y 864789) 695) 588 
Minden. 2s" 36,497| 1,184) 1,090} 1,045 1,052 E019 1,075; 1,148) 993)" 1,099 1,090 | 
Snowdon... | 36,269] "707; °755| '695|  730| “848i “540| 540) 728 “5909| 587 
“Stanhope and | 
Sherborne.. “| 20,128]  487| , 473} 590 423 479, 495] 486 473, 463 417" 
Dysart/etc.)“ 373,526 895 915} 965 » 016 891, 914| 1,013 926 861 858 
5,374| 5,087) > 5,486) 5,216) 5,316}. 5,065) 4,763) ~— 4,500 





Burak 560,004} 5,389} 5,046 



































HASTINGS: 
Carlo’&MayoTp. 31,832 878 855) 947 714 814) 869 925 939; 814 725 
Elzevir and 





Grimsthorpe “| 60,064] 1,170] 1,099) 1,213} 1,130} 1,115) 1,182/ 1,150/ 1,208 1.199} 1,111 
Faraday and 

Dungannon. ‘“‘ 67,570) 1,171} 1,041] 1,002 950 936! 920, 904 853} 690 572 
Hungerford. “| — 85,477| 4,088] 3,903} 3,820| 3,782] 3,810; 4,005] 4,200] 4,465] 4,500| 4,540 
Huntingdon. “| , 55,534/ 2,971| 2,189] 2,299] 9)187| 2345} 2°377| 2'408]' 23674] 2.6241 2.750 


/ McClure, Wick-) : 
low and B,.Tp. 2TB99 O92 O70. VD2L 575 580 612}. 644 598) 592). 381 { 


Herschel and : 
Monteagle . “ 48,669) 1,135 1,183 970 970 985 982 979 871 872 872 
Madoc... ... ie 57,718) 2,512) 2,647) 2,653 2,675) | 1#2:823 2,700| 2,576 2,516] 2,473 2,858 


M’rm’ra&Lake“| 104,802) 1,791) 1,890) 1,821; 1,829; 1,667; 1,711} 1,755) =: 1,849} 1,742; 1,682 








Rawdon .... 67,483) 2,939) 2,886) 2,888 2,775 2,898), 2,910) 2,923 2,912} 2,968 3,151 
SIdHey).Goes > vig 69,213} 3,791) 3,846} 3,922 3,566 3,465 3,698! 3,930 3,812} 3,667 3,774 
Thurlow .... * 58,192) 4,374! 4,369] 4,429 4,328 4,271 4,392] 4,513 4,530] 4,500 4.400 
Tudor, Limerick 4 "i 
¢ C tod 4 
and Cashel . 99,807) 1) 407%" 1,299} .1,170 1,057) ) 1,446 1,501] 1,557 1,355] 1,268, 1219 


Wollaston .. ‘ 35,139, 670) 643) 9507 510) f 
Tyendinaga. “ 79,271) 4,408) 4,299] 4,317 4,373 4,910 4,759} 4,609 4,647) 4,556) 4,781 








Rural ..... 943, 170| 33,297] 32,719] 32,402] 31,421! 32,065] 32,568] 33,073| 33,229| 32,465) 32,759. 











es | ee | | 


Trenton ....Tn.| 1,800] 4,500) 4,300) 3,200] 3,320, 3,100/ 2,726) 2,353/ 2,183 2,189, 2,522 
Deseronto.. Vil.) 835] 2,263! 2,213) 1,864! -1,708/ 11,5351 1,331{ 1,128! 1,160] 1,004! —_—‘1,008 


\ 
































‘ 
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TABLE No. IfI.—AREA AND POPULATION, —Continued. 





MUNICIPALITIES. 





Hastincs—Con. 


Madoc 
tiple. 


Urban <2... 


MUSKOKA: 
BrunelaawwoL 
Cardwell.... ‘ 
W 


McLean and 

PERGOU Gash. 
Macaulay . 

Medora and 
Wood...... 
Monck...... : 
Morrison.. 
Muskoka ... ‘ 
Stephenson.. 
Stisted 


Rural... 


Bracebridge. Vil. 


Gravenhurst. ‘ 


Huntsville .. § 


rban:, ps. 


Parry SouND 
Armour 2’. 
Chapman... 
Foley 
Humphrey.. 
McDougall.. 
McKellar . 


eee e200 


a Vids 


66 


¢ 
6 


Rural. 3 


ALGOMA : 
Assiginack .. 
Carnarvon .. 
Gordon :.... § 


St.J oseph’s Pa" 


Sandfield.. 
8’lt Ste. Marie : 


Tehkummah. ‘‘ 


Rural 
Rees ethar. 


6 


e@ooere 


oT n; 





























Area 
1886. 
1886 

Acres 
467) 1,021 
800 776 
3,402} 8,560 
38,697 590) 
25,059 385 
33,917 844 
42,304 863) 
39, 204 987) 
19, 746 330) 
25, 794; 669 
hs * 433! 692 
38,640 823 
43,873 781 
25,746 619 
21,992 637 
28,771) 1,026 
40,759' 816 
47,600; 664 
509,535) 10,726 
424) 1,252 
419) 1,141 
500 HI, 
1, 343] 2 905) 
34,820 778 
31,542 695 
26,627 507 
' 26,464 461 


25,829) 1,443 


27,296] 648 
39,271] 682 
35,9571 800 


es | ee 


247,806} 6,014 


ee ees | 


45,569} 988 

95,752) 455 

97,576] 919 

33,603] 1,068 

26,080| 225 

- 98,103] 655 
16,119] 475 

49,729; 1,830 

361 


Se Ones ake 


~ 970, 312| 6,976| 7,143] 7,132 


es 


6,400) 6,097) 6,097] 6,097 


20 (B. 1.) 








639 
686 


817 


760 
651 
607 
946 
794 
637 


10,581 


a eee ee 


1,795 
416 











1884. 


1,557 
796 


“TAIT 


10,358 


eee ore 


—= -— 





1883. 


1,193 
825 


7,046 








see ee oee 





1,700 
416 


6,737 


eee eee oe 





Population. 
1882. 1881, 
1,049 1,063 
834 814 
6,518} 5,934 
634 624 
243 246 
750 755 
pte alanis as 
si \ 1,237 
607 623 
695 700 
890 890 
664 675 
576 621 
660 646 
867 828 
877 863 
G24 ue 
9,250 8,708 
1,086} 1,127 
1,127 938 
2,213) 2,065 
554 435) . 
DEAS cece a: 
565 563 
377 438 
1,002 930 
607 577 
577 532 
4,224] 3,475 
959 907 
429 381) 
SOS aa to8 | 
929 932 
172 163 
256 220 
428 462 
1,655} 1,700 
BOO Ree 
6,036, 4,765 

















1880. | 1879. 
10771 865 
795] 791 
5,353] 4,999 
666] 696 
316, 190 
757| 747 
1,073} 850 
595] «B16 
677, «721 
937|- 948 
627 «612 
680| 625 
636 «G21 
771| «678 
920, 962 
8,585 8,166 
1,023} 986 
976, 883 
1,999] 1,869 
sen renee 
486| 535 
855| 839 
513| 565 
ee 9 
3,136 2,600 
895| 708 
380| 372 
“"905] 704 
LY 148 
ifs peat 
1,705] 1,660 
4,595| 3,599 

















1878. | 1877. 
GSB asec. 
785| 677 

4,636| 4,207 
618| 550 
196 
Le \ 803 
844 \ 1,078 
441 
B71 BTA 
797| 735 
498| 464 
548} 520 
621| 552 
521] 798 
848| 766 

7,261} 6,887 
902} 851 
BAS |, deters. 

1786 lens Sha 

gasses 
672} 501 
8231 807 
480| 481 

2.5571 2,279 
B74). 474 

sore eee 

early ee 

1,460| "1,320 

2,707| 2,158 


is ss | | es ee 
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PUBLIC LANDS AND TIMBER LIMITS. 


’ TABLE Ne. VII.—Statistics of the Area and Value of Public Lands sold and Timber Limits under 
} license in Ontario in the twenty years 1867-86. 












































Area of Lands sold. Timber Limits. 

Me re nf 

YEAR. < . / E 3 as 2 3 2 E : 

Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. hag $ c¢ Sq. Miles. $ 
1867. 11,592 4,030 1,461 609 | 17,692 | 30,215 | 1 70 6,155 | 107,649 
1868. 23,299 9,528 | 4,322 2,835 39,984 60,649 | 1 52 11,584 190, 238: 
1869. 33,2750 | 11,312 6,183 2,447 53,217 143,754 | 2 70 12,066 508,562: 
1870.. 37,538 | 10,162 | 8956 1,263 52,219 69,791 | 134 | 12,005 379, 965 
1871. 78,037 8,535 3, 702 1,998 92,272 158,566); 172. 12,534 570,882 
1872. 113,623 | 16,100 | 2,068 3,906 | 185,697 | 185,071 | 1 36 12,358 659,156 
1873 98,715 | 33,448 | 4,908 | 13,244 | 150,315 | 215,876 | 1 43 14,555 | 568,725 
1874 96,995 | 20,5382 3,583 11,652 132,762 180,874 | 1 36 16,259 425,505 
1875. 51,952 | 6,484} 1,945 4,622 | 64,953 | 79,960 | 1 08 15,769 | 377,504 
1876 51,387 7,255 2,039 3,511 64,192 | 83,005) 111 14,981 362,398 
IS77 «: 35,506 5,287 3,551 2,327 46,671 59,340 | 1 28 16,132 © 409,340 
1878. 39,164 |~ 3,757 | 2,299 3.975 | 48,595 | 51,055 | 1 05 16,005 | 293,310 
1879. 25,071 2,488 1,463 1,279 30,301 35,219 | 118 16,084 342,894 
1880. . 30,722 Po 1,002 1,389 35,090 31,955 | O 91 15,940 413,416 
1881. 88,543 7,126 1,292 1,295 98,256 64,508 | 0 66 15,612 537,934 
1882. . 98,814 | 4,693 BBD 1,959 | 106,021 | 106,292 | 1 00 17,989 | 547,108 
1883... 69,357 | 3,283 448 863 | 73,901 | 65,446 | 0 89 16,886 | 480,490 
1884 61,189 | 3,669 337 730 | 65,925 | 55,425 | 0 84 16,840 | 491,485 
1885. 99,919 | 1,270 66 1,572 102,827 92,093 | 0 90 17,215 | 657,298 
1886, 55,641 | 1,788 157 783 | 58,369 | 53,707 | 0 92 18,486 742,030 
Totals.| 1,200,339 162,624 | 44,637 61,659 | 1,469,259 | 1,822,301 | 124 ||..........-].-..00---e 
Nonna} 60,017 | 8,131 | 2,232 BUS i ee Cm RL mignng eit Peg ee 

sales . 
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ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. 


TABLE No. VIII.—Showing for the five years 1881-5 the assessment of rural and urban Municipalities in 
the Province, the amount of local taxation levied for Municipal and School purposes, the rate of 
taxation per head for both purposes according to the municipal censuses and the rate on the dollar of 
assessed values. 































































































| Rate of 
Zz : : taxation for 
Ne Assessed value of— Taxes imposed Municipal 
3 ‘ for— and School 
5 % purposes— 
a4 H 
CounTrIES. ee g ! | , a 
ce ce ae Od 
| 3 Beetle ae Rees | Se r 
: = = 25 BE Se) 88 | 33) 2. 
| E : ae | ES Sea 2 es 
| Zi Foul ee el GB) | eee | ore 
| | a he, al a eee ee 
| ‘le 
} Rasue: ; $ $ 7 $ $ $ c.| Mills, 
RAINE ages aesietniseen ee 6,738 419,789} 4,850,372 288, 170 59,088} 39,761} 3 40) 19.2 
j 188 < Urbain... bee cane 3,480 5,742) 2,775,594 184,807 36,811} 20,493} 4 60) 19.4 
POGAE GS bids, Uo bets eee 10,218 425,531} 7,625,966 472,977 95,899} 60,254| 3 76] 19.3 
| 
: ’ ural? stake nese | 6,738 414,268] 4,850,372 296,610 59,810} 43,130. 3 45) 20.0 
LBS2 > a TOR sear ee | 3,487 5,737| 2,939,090 228,567 37,524| 20,677; 4 48) 18.4 
Totahiaet bee wear a 420,005) 7,789,462! 525,177/ 97,334! 63,807! 3 77| 19.4 
rade haeteuinee see 7,506 417,713] 6,654,938 361,251 65,632; 41,991; 3 49) 15.3 
LG83% AG baller. tora ve mick 3,882 5,724|. 3,077,040 192,40 44,463; 19,921) 4 90! 19.7 
| TotaleG resp oy 11,388 423, 437 | 9,731,978 553,655 110,095} 61,912! 391] 16.7 
Pena lan 6 Gl orctatate oe te 7,516 425,187; 6,706,031 349, 341 73,087 59,300 4 15 A729 
m betes SN Bp notch e bp gmetn aay hi Ray 4,366 6,411; 3,304,398 205, 339 50,595; + 24,462, 5 21| 21.4 
otadacene tees, ae 11,882 431,598| 10,010,429 554, 680 123,682; 77,817} 4 49) 19.1 
Raval Ops fluran 7,720 497,460 7,380,844] 345,174] —-76, 263 47,496 3 ‘ 16.0 
TSOD NRA is oc ticlte vee -< 4,489 6,585} 3,642,342 279,742 50,393} 25,467; 5 06] 19.3 
POtaurer ye vin cleat Y | 12,209) 434,047} 11,023,186 624,916 126,656 72,968 4 32) 17.1 
KENT: | 
PEL pees eres cuits viele 8,820 548, 147| 9,742,729 492,770 72,639! 49,701|° 3 771 11.9 
LS8l <r band cassie. ob 3,949 6,522; 3,672,3471 411,554 35,706! 32,3828} 4 66! 16.7 
Ao) Fr: MAR) 12,769| merit 13,415,076 904,324| 108,345! 82,029) 4 05! 138.3 
CERT OL an ceeee rer cesta eet tS 9,194 549,478] 10,400,177 506,613 81,365} 46,236} 4 08| 7 
1882) Urban Bk einlatere levetn sure 4,031 6,836] 4,057,185 410,520 45,912| 29,170! 501; 16.8 
; otal eam: cca s 13,225 556,314] 14,457,362 SATS 127,277! 75,406] 4 3e| 13.2 
| | 
aralinnn canst er otee 8,775 556,584| 11,622,722 610,969 92,97U DO ads 7 Lela wo 
esa Urbanist ka keke | 4,340 6,564] 3,871,736 415,725 52,375} 30,506] 5 36} 19.3 
PGi alate es reece en 13,115 563,148 15,494,458! 1,026,694 145,346] 83,240) 4 98] 13.8 
| | 
| RULING ape a mteianates weenie | 9,030) 565,020 18,862,579} 1,198,385 97,702} 58,014; 5 z 7.8 
18644 Urban SONS a Pee 4,367 6,788} 4,481,858 382,245 52,288; 35,534, 5 32! 18.1 
MG barat halons cs | 13,397 571,808} 23,344,437 1,580,630; 149,990} 93,548] 5 14 9.8 
| | 
| Tree ene ss | 9,047 566,317| 17,197,688 958,707! 77,454) 51,078! 4 05 at 
| 1804 Unban Arty WP ERAL Ae Meee | 4,438 6,865} 4,742,643 472,540 57,705| 39,614} 5 86] 18.7 
MiGtalven vs cies tantaeet ek 13,485 573,182) 21,940,331| 1,481,247 Ses 90,692! 4 67 9.7 
| Evern : | 
PE Rara id a eae iesee 8,164 435,960) 12,403,224 693,004 69,263! 39,405} 400) 8.3 
| 1881 Urban ae 1 a 881 1,750] 608,183] 80,309 5,950! 7,619} 4 48) 19.7 
| a3 LObAL. oN cures h tenes 9,045 437,710) 13,011,407 773,313; 75,218! 47,024] 4 05! .8.8 
| Roral 2. eee 8,141] 434,986] 12,378,916] 741,211 73,858! 37,896] 4 2 8.5 
18824 Urban Pe leh, 979 2,693} 617,888] 83,460 6,122; 6,445! 391] 17.9 
Dialict ico eee 9,129 437,679] 12,996,749] 824.671 79,97 44,341] 4 a 9.0 











Nortr. —The amount assessed under the head of personal property includes taxable income. Taxation 
for School purposes includes Municipal aud Trustee assessments for High, Public and Separate Schools. 
Towns separated from counties for municipal purposes are included in the statistics of the counties in which 
they are situated. 
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TABLE No. VIIL—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continwed. 








SS 
8, 
ne 
COUNTIES. 3S 
6 
Ft 
3 
& 
3 
a 
Hucin.— Continued. 
PORT AD seis s choicccawmsemies 8,052 
MGSO WO PDAN 65 oe ois views on 3 888 | 
PRyGabe cua ne cadets 5 8,940) 
PpUral eet puts | an ceaes « sol 
Pea POA etna: sslche ses © 936) 
POU rect ats ela «ayes era's < 8,968) 
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1882 meee MEN Est grote tases waa 
ODA ace vaste s) Wejeleinlextl. ; 
SUP Blase et sie seonsineroe «| 6,847 
1883 eit mic eae pe pine, Liem | aiaae 
AGS leis Laster ns i> 04 wiemmhe veut i ; 
( PAY Alaa as < dno tats 'e 6,878 
TRA TREE em Se geaserrvces,#'* 1,550 
\ Potal Bee, Ge aes (eg 8,428 
UR eae ea 6,971 
VOR EIT DAM chews ays «eps cade: 1,651 
POG ee fas 5 sees oa gee 
MALDIMAND : 
{ TO aie oan sinsea’s 4,954 
POSER THAW oso, as svete eo 997 
brea, See ek, Reta 5,951 
( a UTE Loca cachoy cash oh eo ese 5,059 
-1882< Urban ............-- 929 
1 CeO open 5,988 
( PRAE Alte lata ens 4,983 
BOBO CIE OAEL pata. sye cle .daecesae + 996 
Matabeiatasre. dens tee 5,979! 
RTA elke ac sida ts ot 4,989 
1884 | uaa RTS EN Eas | g ie 
Oba eaastcuce stay sreteveartet ; 
Lorie) Pees Briere | 5,043 
1885 spar bain Be lbiety bey 2 | ee 
(o} 721 eRe Alen eG Sec \ 
WELLAND : 
Go FIP O ania as shs\-eee te + 5,152) 
TSS) eclLr AD acas dlins $s ale 2,598 
\eotal 10). Re 7,750 


Number of acres. 


435,254) 12,580,197 


9,782 
438,036 


439,469 

2)478 
441,947 
440,330 

2/412 
442,742 
393, 799) 
395,544 
390,630 

1.722 
392,352| 
391,390 

1,682 
393,072) 
395,299 
397,003 


396,804 





398,510 


re 
2,408 
282,758 


280,613 
2,429| 
283,042 


281,236 
2,404 
283,640 


280,515 
2,215 
282,730 


279,036 
2,989 
281,325 


223,350 


’ 


227,215 


Assessed value of — 








Real 
property. 
Personal 
property 











$ $ 
745,517 
648,633 98,685 
13,178,830} 844,202 
12,537,309| 792,681 
649,127 99,200 
13,186,436} 891,881) 
12,635,833) 784,804 
665,612} 103,815 
13,301,445] 888,619 
7,670,542] 646,782 
1,154,497} 208,680 
8,825,039] 755,462 
7,649,225| 545,735 
1,177,735} 199,194 
8,826,960, 744,929 
7,993,333| 592,520 
1,200,190} 189,746 
9,193,523} 782,266 
8,048,760] 557,316 
1,223,092] 232,910 
9,271,852] 790,226 
8,658,495} 674,735 
1,234,702| 191,202 
9,893,197] 865,937] 
! 
6,980,184 oa 
775,401 98,770! 
7,755,585| 616,751 
6,927,848] 506,401 
763,391 88, 495 
7,691,239! 594,896 
6,967,423} 527,290 
768,146] 102,800 
7,735,569} 630,090 
6,975,319! 548,985 
772,280! : 
7,747,599| 647,885 
7,196,139] 549,993 
761,530 95,400 
7,957,669| 645,393 
| 
6,296,764! 550,045! 
2,237,939| 403,765 
8,534,703] 953,810 





Taxes imposed 
for— 
eo) 66 
ae ao 
23 PD fae 
Sela 
$ $ 
81,480) 41,528 
5,822 7,313 
87,302) 48,841 
77,839, 41,358 
6,598 7,521 
84,437| 48,879 
78,525| 41,894 
8,033 7,667 


34,853| 33,683 
16,214, 6,532 
51,067 40,215 
34,145) 37,183 
17,098/ 6,611 
51,243] 43,794 
34,003| 36,674 
16,109] 7,437 
50,112| 44,111 
37,917| 40,646 
17,110/ 8,195} 
55,027| 48,841 
37,363| 36,223 
177225} 10,010 
54,588} 46,233 
34,726] 27,947 
6,857| 7,642 
41,583) 35,589 
33,157| 30,172 
8146] 7,462 
41,303| 37,634 
34,294) 30,019 
8,197} 6,826 
42,491| 36,845 
37,313| 31,183 
8,070| 7,717 
10,388 38,900 
34,419, 32,795 
6,854 643 
41;273| 40,438 
25,849) 28,790 
17,948| 12,341 
43,797, 41,131 


Per head of 
population. 





Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 
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TABLE No. VIII.—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 
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WELLAND. —Continued. 


Paral eee see) ek Sr 
1982 <"Ulbbamretewian sdevetces 


oral rie ae oe er 
1884<) Urban ven ck. ose ee 
LO bal Aether athe ete 


eral sfc tanto ha 
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LOtaL atria} RS 


LAMBTON : 


BRALD OL sees acer yeas oP hs 
LSS co Dir ban min eis oe: 


fC eeeeresr cone eesecn 


TOT wees a0: wate ele 


ere wt e's lap tote. ee 


sont of ratepayers. 
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bo Or 
S 
IAN 
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ww 
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Assessed value of— 









































os} 
[= 6) 
2 3 | 8 5 
=| Syren est 
Tele 
Az =i A, Ai s, 
$ $ 
220,403] 6,457,899} 568,772 
4,095) 2,664,029} 379,771 
224,498] 9/191, 948,543 
226,580) 6,513,056] 571,703 
3,968! 2,808,815} 353,765 
230, "748 9,316,871! 925,468 
227,601] 6,509,805} 572,181 
4,020] 3,109,097; 409,231 
231,621 | 9,618, 902 ce 
225,085! 6,606,182} 598,507 
3,892| 3,150,622] 401,718 
228,977] 9,756,804| 1,000,220 
661,651} 8,722,871] 682,053! 
8,131] 2,2577182! 306,477 
669,782 10,980,053 988,530 
661,085} 10,116,459} 715,235 
9,571] 2,585,338] 308,673 
670,656] 12,701,797] 1,023,908 
660,792] 11,788,160] 798,087 
9,949| 2°771,808 336,308 
670, ie 14,559,968 1,134,395 
660,860} 13,595,236] 825,088 
9,945| 3,217,564 723,640 
670,805| 16,812,800 1,548,678 
661,536] 14,722,263] 832,887 
9,579| 3/853,682 689,320 
671,115] 18,575,945 1,522,207 
795,226) 24,112,901] 1,118,917 
7,011| 3,421,469 457,640 
* 802,2371 277534,370 rah 
789,427| 24,544,268] 1,171,270 
6,953} 3.454173 434,200 
796,380) 27,998, 441 1,605,470 
796,257! 24,635,452) 1,252,654 
6,942] 3 437,454 444 535 
803,199] 28,072,906 1,697,189 
796,799] 25,033,855 1280210 
7,555| 3,483,653| 460,980 
804, 1804) 28, 467,508 1,741,190] 
798,450) 26,118,454' 1,409,556 
7,067| 3,410,016] 463,605 
805,517! 29,528,470] 1,873,161! 


Municipal 





purposes. 


$ 


25,074 
22, 805 
47,879 


21,478 
27,156 
48,634 


22,418 
37,508 
59,926 


25,507 
39,291 
64,798 


73,849 
35, 935 
109,784 


75,726 
47,268 
122,994 | 


79,157 
54,727 
133,884 


77,554 
57,492 
135,046 








171,295] 


108,570 
44, 797 | 
153, 367: 


100,687 
48,713 
149, a 


116,118 
47, 170! 
163, 288 


113,537 
47,249 
160, 786) 


126,002 
49,863 
17 5, 865 





Taxes imposed 
for— 





R | purposes. 


Per head of 








| Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 





population. 





$ c.| Mills. 


24,951] 2 81 
16,068] 4 04 


40,319 


22,495! 


20,181 
42, 606 


26,132 
15,736 
41,868 


26,592 
16,832 
43,494 


55,769 
20,987 
76,756 


59,227 
22,060 
81,287 


60,765 
31,955 
92,720 


62,668 
23,569 
86,237 


61,710 
27,908 
89,618 


73,434 
24 641 


98,075) 


74,358 
27,060 


101,418 


75,021 
27,467 


102,488 


78,431 
27,303 


105,734 
76,899 


28, 721 


105, 620 
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TABLE No. VIIIL—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 


Se. 








nD 
a 
SS .. 
eS 
oy 
$ 
COUNTIES. Ba 
ro) 
a 
2 
| 
3 
Zi 
Bruce: 
[AS 2 Ce Ge he 9,653 
SOU TaN 2). hose vee © Soll 
1 UAE AE BEL Ache | 12,964 
CP eA, Share ss aes 9,619 
PeOo sy WIEDALs ace oe cae ees 3,347 
Ty tadae es Sea ek 
CUE Reee caciak +s 9,830! 
1S EC hd oe 1s i eR | 3,572| 
POCA oe e's cise tieers | 13,402 
PUG are elses sui ste eles | 9,817 
Secs HAT cata & «oh tieteaater: 3,535 
MOtal eet ss a seen 13 352 
Ubatee ber sores tus « 1928 
EBSD SE POAT apa clerets, etopeaane 4,154 
ota le cate intrisaie ete ss 14,389 
GREY: 
Peers 50 84, esha 13,203 
SOUP Dales hc aris ccce shige 2,008 
iebalene tas sess .ciee secs 15,211 
Pere ers es | 13,223 
PSS AeAPOAM cities a dos scale slat 5 5 2,031 
Peels cae) lees cuakcae 15,254 
eae as idee eae es 13,404 
POSaA CLEAN ds fies sda cecpaals 2,084 
TOtals cease Pon ek eae 15, ans, 
CLI ene etna oie eo, cio gets 13,151| 
MSS Ae Eras aiccsie baw rx oles oe 2,169 
ROS cert eee aie oe ce AO One 
MEL ere Fs be udsco db’ oes 13,629 
ASS Ural nh as ors ce sites » 2,315 
Totals pee she ce esse : 15,944 
SIMCOE : | 
(G Feuvales tc iris ns ciatanas 13,466 
SSE <o Ur bates tis tees 3,947 
Total. cate. patton Pa 17,413 
UAL peidca siomteupoey 12,571! 
TS SDAA ir tha ee cag mo ges A a 5,135 
Mo tale aye Seno 17,706 
LEE a RRS At col 13,668 
SG AEE GATOS .)¢ ss 6 curetn eee 4,748 
BR Botal 1840, Di.. ten : 18,416 
STR Nes leh | 14,325 
18644 HSC Oe De a pr 6;111 
4 Woh H CSD, ante aE aren ‘19,436 








a 
5 
3S 
6 
So 
E oe | 
A 5 | 
$ 
770,370] 16,428, 264 
8,602] 2'662,290 


778, 972 19, 085, 554 


795,632! 16,366,884 
9,624 2, 642, 815 
805, 256 19, 009, 699 


17,421,095 
9°651) 2)729,025 
- $43,896} 20,150,120 


822,088! 17,522,767 
9,286! 2°865,763 
831 S74 20,388,530 


825,900 17,326,893 
9,311] 2,854,708 
835,211] 20,181,601 


834,245 





1,086,430 
8,225] 1,595,565 
1,044,655] 11,474,883 


1,059,645] 12,596,700 
8,225] 1,670,994 
1,067,870] 14,267,694 


1,062,671] 12,539,078 
8,625! 1,710,889 
1,071, "296| 14,249,967 








1,065,429) 14,749,796 
8,420] 1,844,902 
1,073,849] 16,594,698 


1,065,197) 15,532,012 


8, 420 2 087, 869 
he ,073, 617 17, 619, 881 


1,144,027] 12,193,282 
10,675] 3,454,842 
1,154,702 15,648,124 
1,123,381) 12,540,578 
12, | 


3,779,248 
1,135,433 


‘Or 
Or 
dS 


16, 319, "821 


12,687,824 
3,911,648 
16,599,472! 


1,142,228 
12,344 
1,154,572 





1,160,011; 
12,406) 
1,172,417 


13,128,868 
4, 009, 080 
lf 137, 948 








Assessed value of—- 





9,879,318] 


| 
| 
L 


Personal 
property. 


$ 


903,462 
295,345 
1,198,807 


1,062,539 
233,237 
1,295,776 


1,271,755 
379,215 
1,650,970 


1,252,785! 
367,322 
1,620,107 


1,124,600 
458,675 
1,583,275 


| 

808,483 
249 362 
1,057,845 


954,136 
253,515 
1,207,661 
1,017,709 
260,015 
1,277,724 


1,070,620 
239,870 
1,310,490 


1,108,056 
230,420 
1,338,476 





591,507 
339,180 
930,687 


631,024 
363,200 
ate 


748,348 
392,080 
1,140,428 


686, 259 
389, 105 
1,075,364 


Taxes imposed 
for— 


Munici pal 
purposes 


ny 





37,090 
133, 359 


101,299 
41,868 
143,167 


105, 996 


108,192 
43,241 
151,433 


109,236 
26,314 
135,550 


101,043 
26,833 
127,876 


108,728 
34,110 
142833 


115,477 
28, 429 
hee 


113,700 
33,685 
147,385 


99,740 
49, 318 
142,058 


99,898) 
53,450) 
153,348 
109,177 
49,001! 
158,178| 


| 
‘ios 





49,728 
167,745 





School 
purposes, 





86,612) 


65,219 
24,573) 
89,792! 


{ 


71,781) 
15,085) 
86, 866) 


73,780 
14,070 
87,850! 


75,948 
12,443 
88,391 


78,126 
14,098 
99,294 


79,853 
14,985 
94,838 











75,659 
38,320 
113,979 


nid 
31,564 
103,280 


76,040 
35,155 
Ltt 195 


83,572] 
31,405 
114,977 

















Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 





Per head of 
population. 
On the 
dollar, 
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TABLE No. VIII.—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 


oad 





COUNTIES. 


( Rural ik ANS 2 Da ete 
PESSO sole dota ee. erase oh aoe ea 
L Total Sy A ge lids i a 


MIDDLESEX : 
( RoE 9 COREA pen a) 
PSOSte Uivban., oats wee ee 
A Total Oe pera a eee end eee 


GLE tae) ee aia Ren A aaah 
1883. Wray. tee 


. Vige ee cee eereseeve 


i Poaial ctv oreo hes 5 
USS84 uWThan acc tees ae. 


OXFORD: 
ae BUT alsa re hte oe 
1SSher Urban: bee vs ee 
1 Tata eisai y ae eas 


Riuraliadcas acta: 
IS82<-Urbamy. seen he sce. 


eee ert weer srt eae 


Gish bi) Ward eareemyly| (A ee 
Urban. sacesd tate 
LObaIN oe tae cone eae 


1885 


BRANT: 
Fira ) ay env gceneieten 
1881 a lrbanvotnk cee 
otal voces iccee ane 
= PATA. 615.3 eave Srepeies 


Urbana. (3 oo) eee 
PEGA Ro. lea es 





Number of ratepayers. 


20,824 




















Assessed value of—- 























214,637 











5 | 
oO bf 
s | 
3 | a a5 
i ie cs 
= a3 55 
S o 4, nD Oy 
e re o 2 
Z ro¥ oS, 
ke a: 
1,167,643 12,976,940| 678, 285 
14,056 4,354,140 384,270 
1,181,699 17,331,080; 1,062,555 
755,502! 21,819,461) 753,505 
6,172, 2,312,552! 116,083 
761,674| 24,132,013] 869,588 
753,085| 22,242.290| 753,729 
6,374| 2,517,500 99,230 
759, 459| 24°759.790| 852,959 
758,220| 22,329,203] 725,725 
6,255 2,601,162} 104,300 
764,475] 24. 930,365} 830,025 
| 
757,698] 22,436 ,691| 711,637 
6,317} 2,663,031, 101,071 
764,015) 25,099,722 812,708 
757,793) 22,507,376] 696,62 
5,670] 1,932,331 89,000 
763,463| 24.439,707| 785,622 
| 
471,102] 18,959,690] 1,324,425) 
6,822] 3,361,015! 278,675] 
477,924| 22,320 706 1,603,100! 
466,252| 19,034,537\ 1,349, 020! 
6,632] 3,467,035] "972, 275) 
oP Nes 22;501,572| 1,621, 1295 | 
470,543| 19,226,858] 1,414,700) 
6,829} 3,571,075] 317,500 
477,372] 22,797,933] 1,732,200 
471,520) 19,126,285] 1,388,546 
6,784| 3,590,770 15,950 
478,304) 22,717,055! 1,704,496 
471,664 1,374,258 
6,950| 3,635,365 295,925 
478,614| 22-751, 411 rede 
217,531 aa 764,273 
685] 863,143] 151,062 
218,216] 9,420,276] 915,385 
218,952! 8,894,436} 811,926 
685] 881,515) 156,195 
9,775,951} 968,121 





* London East annexed to city of London. 





Taxes imposed 


for— 


Municipal 
eee 





63,513 


ie 47 2 
186 is 
| 


128,561 
24,531 
153,092 





163, 848 


135,960 
31,948 
167,908 


144,677 
39,549 
184,226 


23,579 


145, a 
168,800 | 


59,422 
42,912 
102,334 


63,927 
45,059 
108, 986 | 


85,819 
53,110 
138,929| 


81,102 
48, 304 
129,406 








38, 120 








School 
purposes. 


$ 


79, 409 
40,689 
120,098 


81,406 
30,725 
112,131 


84,509 
23,703 
108,212 


88,287 
23,772 
107,059 


86,209 
26,079 
112,288 


82,969 
18,199 
101,168) 





53,585 
21,028 
74,563 


53,832 
21,778 
75,610 


56,294 
22,698 
78,992 


52,015 
20,288 
72,303 











| 
" 53,056] 


21,784 
74,840 





32, 952 








Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 


Per head of 
population. 
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TABLE No. VIII.—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 
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Qy 
= | 
COUNTIES. | & | 
; ecm 
o 
| 4 
| 5 
aries 
Brant.—COontinued. | 
LE, Ye a ARO” OO 4,303 
BERS MEAN ee. csi cis seis 956 
BNObAL I, «cues ou ane ae 
OUTAL heat meets 4,296 
Ris 4 we CP DADS les caste peer 986 
VOCAEE Pee eee ke 5,282 
Tgnralenn tenes | 4,488 
18804 War bance cae oy 903 
Doudiereee ges chee: 5,391) 
PERTH: 
f PRPs sae sca ea 7,548 
Vested sh Bird 0 0 bane ee BO | 4,368 
\ Tota hs oe pete ED 11,916! 
“EES a 8 Ee ar Re oe 7,472 
18824 RP DA IER hc cate beens 4,205 
Bilcbobal ety tik wad, cons 11,677: 
UL ee eee ees ee 
OSG ASU OAINT r se sate ese’ s 4,521 
L565 Een ae teheetend Meads 11,940 
UME a Gees ciate icone toss Teme eli #1 
nh toe aon Of G10) hee rca Sa | 4,414 
OE i Sgt a op ries 
(Bural...........0... 7,770| 
OOO Go UC) FOI sooo e b4 cass 2,470 
1 Olair.s fated es Th | 10.240 
WELLINGTON: 
Ural eae st oe 2 oak 9,511 
HSSi< Urbain et s.cee 5% aos 3,435 
Protas te go assed eyes 12,946 
Hetieal on oes veins 9,486 
TS8S< Ura eee ofa ew eis 3,479 
tale ses bad a hn es 12,965 
uraliee cet cco ey 9,001 
+1883 / ir baatenteat, eis ek s | 3,179 
pEGta lea Satie Sth. 4 12,180 
AULA fees ea oe wise 9,136 
1 SSH c51 la DAN eed s ene es 3,208 
NOt ey ee he ee oat 12,344 
TIALS: b 5 Sa pies os 9,138 
SSO <M OAs a... ocr o> fp eucree eas 3,271 
4 NGS hep ad aie gad | 5 12,409 
"WATERLOO : 
urate. Gs «sc karen ee 5,453 
1881 1 OP IC ae er) 3,625 
Mia SARS OE eee 9,078 





* Stratford becomes a city. 









































3 
S 
& 2 ces 
= es 5s 
S oS, mo 
= ms 3 2 
4G ay Ay a, 
$ 
215,990} 9,013,575] 975,044 
68 908,006! 147,095 
es 9,921,581] 1,122,139 
215,905; 9,065,482] 989,361) 
685 918,099; 140,302 
216,590) 9,983,581) 1,129,663 
215,826) 9,184,292} 980,976 
685| 947,794, 144,818 
216,511] 10,132,086) 1,125,794 
| 
517,085, 17,724,088} _ 708,256 
8,646) 4,561,040) 370,300 
525,731| 22,285,128] 1,078,556 
516,844! 17,657,944] 685,665 
.9,727| 4,728,345] 370,750 
526,571) 22,386,289) 1,056,415) 
| 
518,668] 17,873,671] 812,129 
10,114} 4,580,106} 351,910 
528, 782|°22,453,777' 1,164,039 
517,412| 17,916,639! 780,921 
8,943] 4,538,776) 332,750 
526,355! 22,455,415} 1,113,671 
518,921! 17,860,782| 873,161 
5,617; 2,325,281] 261,100 
524,538] 20,186,063] 1,134,261 
| 
663, 474| 15 458,020 1,054,636 
7,316) 2,104,700! 239,325 
670,790) 15,572,720| 1,293,961 
662,650] 13,503,752; 1,054,080 
7,431] 2,184,458] 210,967 
670,081 eas 1,265,047 
626,314] 13,452,701| 1,099,841 
7,456| 2,187,972} 242,234! 
633,770) 15,640,673] 1,342,075 
625,863! 13,489,192, 1,123,196 
7,391| 2,199,373] 249,385 
633,254| 15,688,565| 1,372,581 
626,962] 13,945,504; 1,214,701 
7,365| 2,214,283) 259,310 
634,327] 16,159,787| 1,474,011 
307,036| 8,533,491; 809,492 
8,742; 2,768,958} 508,667 
315,778] 11,302,449] 1,318,159 








Taxes imposed 
for— 


Municipal 
purposes 





43,339 


31,051 
13,111 
he 


84, 486 
61,367 
Lees 


87,658 
62,268 
149,926 





87,198 
62,541 
149,739 


91,432 
60,589 
152,021 | 


| 

93,019 
29,676 
122,695 





97,623 
31,201 
128,824 


94,241 
33,911 
128,152 


99,047; 
34,997 
134,088 


94,223 
33,797 
128,020 


105,153 
32,325 
137,478| 


50,881 
44,732 
95,613 


| 





| purposes, 


30,719 


49,144 
31,634 
80,778 


49,591| 
28, 873 | 
78,464 





48,132 
26,988 
75,120 


51,519 
99,852 
81,371 





75,532 


55,009 
21,708 
76,717 


54,623) 
21,560 
76,183 


60,150! 
21,123 
81,273 


| 
60,214 
21,147 
81,361 





41,905 


25,892 


67,797 
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and School 
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+ Township of East Luther annexed to Dufferin. 

























































































Rate of 
a T nord taxation for 
i a -- axes i Municipal 
S. | Assessed value of pelea na okan 1 
s | $ | purposes— 
CouNTIES. Scat Fs fe | ul 
6 i : | .. ee 5 ieee 
3 3 dag arie ities sade 3° ae 
2 2 a8 5s 89 S28.) |e Sais 
E E 2 S, ZS, a & fat), | 2 eee 
5 5 ae a 52 | me | 58 | 2S 
A A 2, Ay = & &B |aa!|os 
WATERLOO. — Continued. $ eo toe $ ae a Bayt 
FUEL ae eee ake ects 5,526 303,305) 8,571,744 878,643 49,537| 42,823) 3 63 9.8 
1882 Urban...... Boat | 3,653 8,792; 2,864,953] 519,952; 47,200] 27,110] 5 06/ 21.9 
MOEA UES foci. meeths ass a owe) 312,097| 11,436,697] 1,398,595 96,737 ae 416) 13.0 
Rad Gh Accretion eee 5,592 305,930} 8,485,609 840.435 51,132) 44,245! 3 72] 10.2 
i Hott} WB oth 0 RN ne Crm ee 3,928; 8,936, 3,013,054 538,050 47,359, 28,497) 4 85) 21.4 
otal eek cctcaae oe 9,520] 314,866] 11,498,668] 1,378,485 $6,401] 72,742| 415} 13.3 
PUTA teas detects oe hehe 5,342 306,607| 8,479,003 $27,642 56,797 | 42,808; 4 00) 10.7 
1984= Urbano s. ancihaes 4,481 9,281| 3,372,316) 576,278} 48,753) 39,487/ 5 09, 22.3 
Total a eee 9,823] 315,888) 11,851,319] 1,403,920] 105,550 ent 445) 14.2 
dab ae! By oe ean gm LL is 5,203 306,133} 8,518,916 825,296 52,107; 43,768, 3 86) 10.3 
1885 Urban Mie ee 4,753 9,448] 3,553,237! 588,125] 55,827] ° 31,4981 4 75! 21.0 
LObaLs eco cate: Ae 9,956 315,581 12,072,153 1,413,421 107,434| 75,266) 4 24' 13.5 
DUFFERIN : | ' | 
Ruralis ec 3,254| 312,335! 3,812,913]  188,860| 28,596! 18,563! 3 25! 11.8 
1SSIe aan yc canon | 1,067! 2,300} 596,060; 48,590 aa 4,601| 4 03. 19.9 
BO telca me sete tera Bie 4,321 314,635} 4,408,973 a ee 36,818 23,164 3 38; 12.9 
Reread ae eee 3,492}  313,012| 3,705,465, 170,700!  —-29,343 18,063] 3231 19:2 
TSRS 2 Warban. cee sss. ec! 1,084 467,090 54,040 6,562} 5,895! 3 99) 93.9 
STROGAU she eae ta yan, obec 4,576 315,312) 4,172,555 224,740 35,905 a 3 37) 13.6 
Birraloent eee wes se 3,895] 356,212) 4,241,558 214,500| 31,590 22,4011 3 491 10.7 
*9883-<" UrDaMs oie s/s tile osls «is 1,096 2,300, 590,905 54,550 7,985 T1491" 4 OSL D4ce 
Btls Wepttien Bene 4,991| 358,512] 4,832,463]  269,050| 39,575} 30,150 374) 13.7 
Turads ee ch tite wate. 3,844 355,319] 4,192,661 226,150 33,224} 24,144; 3 58) 13.0 
ASSES Urbans cs siete c cubtsets 1,115; 2,224 718, 252 53,215 10,772 8,016} 5 67; 24.4 
Dotalsscuncceins ten an 357,543; 4,910,913 eee 43,996, 32,160), 3.94) 14.7 
TUEALE hin. cate em aears 4,084 357,661} 4,375,035 274,778 35,819} 25,946; 3 80). 13.3 
BOGOR LOAMG ioc hte tele eel 2,380 753, 602 73,850 15;571; =12,960| 8 22) 34.5 
Peuionaleie. cee: | 5,255, 360,041) 5,128,637) 348,628} —51,390| 38,906] 4 58) 16.5 
LINCOLN : 
Rl ee 4,142| 191,434! 4,399,353] 265,843] 27,586] 22,966] 3 48! 10.9 
18814 Urban LRA te sae 1,643 2,500} 1,003,874, 94,945 8,970) 11,030! 3 65| 18.2 
SPObelomtes ait cias tse bs 5,785 193,934! 5,396,227 360,788 36,556} 33,996, 3 53) 12.2 
Unread & aie sche tas 4,249 188,732] 4,453,801 302,431 29,397| 23,749) 3 ea 11/9 
1882-" Urbain eee cer: 1,474 2,548} 1,028,697 82,910): 415529) --31.210)" "4 18| 20.5 
Totals: saie series oes 5,723 191,280] 5,482,498 385,341 40,926} 34°959| 3 82) 12.9 
Rural Ss sy een wees 4,249 189,312, 4,453,801 302,431 29,397; 24,474; 37 oh Bs 
18804 Urban a idehss Gielen Suleee 1,474 2,753} 1,028,697 82,910 11,529 9, 887) pao. -19'S 
otal pic: seven 5,723| 192,065] 5,482,498] 385,341] 40,926 34,361 378] 19.8 
Potrals ieee. eae 4,277 190,266; 4,447,476 282,671 29,355| 25,348] 3 84) 11.6 
18845 Urban. os. ss seen 1,581 2,509} 1,058,568] 85,785! 11,608) 9,081 371! 18.1 
Otade nts con. Gite 5,858 192,775) 5,506,044 368,456 40,963; 34,429} 3 80) 12.8 
PeySae baat i cl rae ko? 6 he 4,371 190,904, 4,514,881 292,255 28,676 24,704 3 66) 11.1 
TSO AS Pees 5's hic teat ores 1,516} 2,497) 1,058,310 78,240 11,808} 11,128, 4 22) 90.2 
TUT LY aS WEE 5,887, 198,401] 5,573,191] 370,495) 40,484} 35,832) 3 81 12.8 


I 








* East Luther added. 




























































































| 
| | Rate of 
z | Taxes imposed Sealey a ea 
o Assessed val f= : unicipa 
e | ssessea value O for— re Gahaal 
ees abit ae 
OUNTIES, is hs fie | 
re) = 
SRE iG eye ee A gia 
& S as a 3 $2 | $e | o 
E E 2s ZS ae as |Se/S8 
5 5 pa Ae 5 Se | nk) 2s 
| Z Z oF a 5, = = | Br Peeree [Ore 
3 j | ; m 
WENTWORTH : | $ | $ s | $ |$ c,| Mills 
RHIAN face cipiave’A recate sisal 6,436 272,069) 9,574,480 636,810 35,223} 31,764; 2 71 6.6 
18814 Urban.......... eee: 1,339 880| 1,034,970] 125,712] 10,891] 7,803; 4 23) 16.1 
PeOtdile: So calf henmettic ee 7,775 272,949] 10,609,450 762,522 46,114; 39,567) 2 94 td 
Ural gas he veces oe 6,530| 271,534| 9,607,483 662,876 36,943] 29, 693 DFG! Adore 
MOBS A) UC TOAiiaciaa: fal gaheisie es 1,296 950] 1,058,655 122,941 11,804 7,549| 406] 16.4 
WOtdlaceetc + saa cetaes 7,826 272,484| 10,666,138 785,817 48,747 37,242 2 98 7.5 
( GUI ta ola: voce cee herhie's ¢ 6,722 273,458} 11,090,988 699,854 35,947, 30,319) 2 80. 5.6 
18834 Urban........+. x Ot ea 890| 1,070,475|  127,250/ 19,106) 8,395) 5 64| 23.0 
VU Potal ete re ad ve Mateuerel | 8,095 27@ 348) 12,161,463 827,104 55,053| 38,714) 3 28! 7.2 
RELY eae sis Nita ie ae 7,250 275,032] 11,013,600 714,605 SOLOS? 1/3 2b Dori 75 all 
TOGA DE EDALi ics s+ 4. ciate cts as 1,355 950| 1,052,240 126,265 12,241 may A ASPOLIAT 
Gtale. . 2 ease Nira 3,605 275,982) 12,065,840 840,870 47,256} 40,129) 3 03 6.8 
Puralt ins Ova sts : 4 7,158}  274,307| 10,925,888] 712,383] 33,249 32,270) 2 69| 5.6 
Seen L taias . eae mas cas 1,336 900} 1,049,015 116,890 11,784 7,398| 4 33] 16.5 
OD Otel, rie ots sa cde heh « | 8,494 275,207| 11,974,903 829,273 45,033} 39,668] 294) 6.6 
HALTON | . | 
Read te et | 3,710| 222,873] 7,473,855} 517,817) 27,696] 21,581] 334) 6.2 
ESSEC LIP p ate hic csc ccs a 2 .| 1,707 3,694] 1,226,906] 103,063}  12,012| 9,103| 3 34) 15.9 
Total, .'...« Oy 5,417|  226,567| 8,700,761} 620,880]  39,708| 30,634] 3 34) 7.5 
Rural..,..... vesecese| 3708} 223,948! 7,454,455] 549,214] 35,939] 12,006] 4 03] 7.2 
1882 Urban.........- ee VE F06 3°704| 1,234,396] 106,212)  12,532| 10,617) 3 75| 17.3 
PUGET nL | 5,409| 227,652) 8,688,851 655,426] 48,471] 32,623) 3 95) 8.7 
EVUPRN Ose As eee aes | 3,911 223,20 7,418, 432 602,005 37,563} 21,523; 4 17 7.4 
NSSOA MOT Oale cian cone seaney © | 1,734 3,708] 1,297,322 109,861 13,874 9,597, 3 79) 16.7 
"NOt eet oo ses cathe te 5,645 226,917 | 8,715,794 711,866 51,537| 31,120} 406! 8.8 
VTA. see Ala ct- wat oe ane 994,243 7,399, 445 605,176 30,183). 22,226) 3 71 6.5 
TOGAA LITDAM tuaies, leona vece's 1,751 3,679| 1,290,904 118,410 13,486} 10,315} 3 69] 16.9 
PP ObALa cites 220 ss Nees 5,468 227,922; 8,690,349 723,586 43,619} 32,541) 3 70 8.1 
Baral hse seee saa) os 3,785| 224,723) 7,360,355| 613,970] 28,885] 22,538) 3 63} 6.4 
1895< Urban...... ee. 1,933 3,723] 1,308,685] 112,961) 13,265] 9,439) 3 45| 16.0 
EE Oelate alae she hake o's 5,718) 228,446| 8,669,040 726,931 42,150} 31,977| 3 58 7.9 
PEEL: | | ¢ | 
EUUIRANO Se ne pacing « eeiee's - 5,041| 287,544| 8,892,960 562,315 44,827} 27,361] 3 93 7.6 
188i < (Urban. sii ates sss oid 1,545 2,216 926,011 121,050 14,942 8,350| 5 57] 22.2 
opal tere a: NT] 6586} 289,760] 9,818,971| 683,365] 59,769 35,711] 4 24). 9.1 
Poa lite: ae eb es | 5,093 288,329} 9,011,095 547,120! 45,768} 27,069} 4 | 7.6 
Tees tUrban et ania os 1,585 2:589| °952,255|  230,375| 17,980] 8,997| 6 10) 22.8 
otal, 2 aie eee | 6,678 290,918 Pea 777,495 63,748] 36,066) 4 47 9.3 
Rural ...... Pst teatip 5,138} 288,349] 9,007,450,  552,469| 39,701] 26,432) 3 71| 6.9 
18834 Urban........05 . +0. 1.613 880,228)  255,125| -.17,337| 10,189 6 28] 24.2 
otai. oi) eee 6,746|  290,864| 9,887,678 807,594 57,088} 36,621| 422] 8.7 
WEN Ge iheipn pa te 5,150] 288,009} 9,019,180| 523,721] 39,803] 30,766) 389, 7.4 
1884< Urban........ oretaoaets | 1,730 2,413 889,418 290,985 19,241 8,241] 5 92| 23.3 
L Total ENS ass PLO 6,880 290,422} 9,908,598 814,706 58,044| 39,007; 4 30 9.4 


























TABLE No. VITI.— ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.— Continued. 
| 
| Rate of 
rd : taxation for: 
= Assessed value of —~ age imposed | Municipal 
s ’ | eae and School 
2 2 | purposes— 
COUNTIES. se 8 |_———--—— Began | 
Pg OL Ue oh ae he bey 
ag PASE Sa ees | Se 
te 5 Pa 5 9 eS Ss | 85) ae 
ware Zi Soe 5, pa 5 a AE as) Os 
a RRSSEEE AYERS TS BRT es GR ale tS a ee —— —= 3 SS ll 
PEEL.—Continued. ; : $ $ $ $ c.| Mills. 
BR real Perego ae oes shape kee oe 5,113 287,995] 9,042,965 562,030 38,659; 27,468! 3 69 6.9 
LSSo—W rbanwerys oe patti aa 1,653 2. ,494' 1,054,566 142,950 14, 5859; 12,550) 5 84) 22.9 
TOGA ese eel ee 6,766 290, 489 10,097,531 704,980 Do: 518 40,018; 4°13; 8.7 
! | 
YORK: | a i b: 
PRALAL G hese ee wae 13,531 540,719; 23,125,704! 1,227,125 27,550! 65,296] 308! 5.9 
TSS Wr balsa eee oc ee 3,838 6,385} 4,553, "949 260,834 40,345; 18,497; 4 45] 12.2 
Motaliathesce eae tele 17,369 547,104! 27,679 646] 1,487,959 117,895} 83,793}. 3 88' 6.9 
Ean 
Rural’: wes to. odie 13,507 537,411) 23,536,564] 1,205,640 41,253) 68,3031) 53 7 © \bs6. 
USSD < sin bance ete 4,723 6,837 5, 544, 16 279,855 47,296, 24,807, 459) 12.4 
Potals) cvitee. eee 18,230 544, 248] 29, "080 725 1,485,495 118 1549] 93,110 B49 F659 
Rrra ve bee ce ge se 13, 223 538,758} 23,856,668 1,287,790 76,269) 64,6388) 314) 5.6 
SSS Kl Vinay wee tes cetera 3,671 6,705; 3,478,869 133,530 22,998! 22,617: 4 06} 12.6 
Oat alt: take kanes 16,894 545,463} 27,335,537 | 1,371,325 99,267) . 87.255" (S132) 9 Gob 
Gat aral O) hve mie saied ated 13,436) 539,415) 23,311,692} 1,145,635 (1,779) 615887) 5812015 5.5. 
TeS4< Girban. cries dace adek 6 4,424 _ 6,315) 3,255,975 179,500 29,401! 29,436) 5 28] 17.1 
etal ee pene ese G 17,860 945,730) 26,567,667! 1,325,135 101,180} 91,323; 3 64) 6.9 
UIA OR ete coe hee 14,152, 541,516. 23,518,287} 1,241,190 77,543} ~ 62,752, 3 23 DLT 
[SSD <) Wirlakes shee << teteue 4,783 6,404 3,515,457 | 194,345 33,005} 21,613] 4 53) 14.7 
LRG pale eet a eee. 18,9385 547,980) 27,033,744 1,435,535 110,548! 84,3865} 351) 6.8 
ONTARIO : | 
ery ced See Ge MOREL Coe 9,309 500,911; 15,301,307 863,348 55,684} 48,720! 309} 6.5 
ssi} (War bamtieees aati e 2,853 3, 7,664) 2,861,423 200,858 38,300 22, 014; 5 29) 19.7 
ie Oba) Sia a aaaieis. sate 12,162 508,575, 18,162,730] 1,064,206 93,984 70, 734} 3 65 8.6 
IEG UU Ally cet aah ree ee 9,345 494,444) 15,271,105 951,285 58,221; 50,815) 3 25 6.7 | 
T8002 Tirbansiahy ack glee 2,988 7,638; 2,881,630} 220,431 39,415) 22,542) 5 33] 20.0 
OCA Meee ee 12,333 502,082) 18,152,735 LAT AG 97,636) 73,367| 3 (org (Ou 
f Ura LE Rees: tales 309 497,056, 15,345,866 966,710 58,171} 50,269} 3 29 6.6 
TRSSe0 LIAL sels Gs. alee 2,971) 7,746| 2,861,568! . 205,400 39,736} 24,623) 5 52) 21.0 
Migtalona sete, slosine.« 12,360, 504,802) 18,207,434 1,172,110] 97,907, 74,892, 3 87| 8.9 
Rarale ern teas, 9,540 498,237; 15,532,466 986,171 an 01,457) 31371) 6.8 
L884<" Urbane ee ace es: 3,018) ‘, 575 2. 815, 598 195,530 42,596} 26, "961! 5 83} 23.1 
Total. . Heke: 2.558 505,812; 18, 348, 064; 1,181,701 103,978; 78 ,418| 402, 9.3 
Ruraldhogce dae ee 9,473] 496,283) 15,772,969 1,014,135| 59,563] 51,568! 3 41| 6.6 
ues EG eu hie eve 3,358 Z 7,984 2, 963, »769| 232,368) 33,329| 29,225) 4 86] 19.6 
Potal>:. aac eee 12,831 504,267’ 18, 736,738; 1,246,503 pee 80,793] 3 82) 8.7 
DuRHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: | 
ra tiral’: oie 2 are 13,266 807,377, 21,768,527! 1,200,235 83 ai 74,617; 311] 6.9 
asst] Urban PPAR RAR Cos 5,405 13,581| 4,778,660 689,804 69, 039; 31,932] 4 87] 18.5 
UGA Oot ses gee aete 18,671 820,958] 26,547,187, 1,890,039 152, Bs 106,549} 3 62) 9.1 
PLURAL Oe ee i seats 13,327 796,788 21,587,392! 1,271,670 74,214| -75,080) 297! 6.5 
18824 dl bev Poh erat ae 5,562 13,775} 5,155,223 713,758) 73,463} 31,083} 4 96] 17.8 
A ayes bal A age 810,563 26,742,615] 1,985,428 ss a 3 56; 8.8 
PRiral kaos. «(i uee 13,091] 800,485; 21,675,095) 1,235,255) 71,885) 77,844 319] 6.5 
1888 Uirbanseeeee. ober 9,561 13,956] 4,945,349 716,922 68,211} 37,235) 4 96] 18.6 
citar aa, dor ee 18,652 814,441) 26,620,444 1,952,177 139,596} 115,079] 3 69 8.9 
































































































































TABLE No. VIIL—ASSESS) 


COUNTIES. | 
| 


DURHAM AND 
LAND.— Continued. 


OGL eae a Ai or leveliate re 


NORTHUMBER- 


eceee ee ee eeve 


18844 Wmrban: eos. te 


a a 


bRie ie. Pienenepee jo to bag ive 





| Number of ratepayers, 























Number of acres. 


| 


4 


e 
| 


Assessed value of-— 





Real 
property. 





803,398] 21,429,093 


13,494 


| 


5,031,344 


816,892| 26,460,437| 


800,476} 21,304,334 
13, 304; 5, ‘051, 209 
813, »780 26, 355,548 


230,207 
2,014 
232,221 


229 504 
2,014 
231,518 


395, 239 
6,380 
401,619 


392,858 
6,503 
399,361 


399,050 
6,741 
405,791 


By. 040 
546 
“18 586 


609,438 
564 











5,689,519 
1,058,755 
6,698,274 


5,789, 445 
1,073,870 
6,863,315 


5,768,061 
1,089,525 
6,857,586 


6,403,149 
1,018,848 
7,421,997 


6,413,826 
1,079,054 
7,492, 880| 

| 
6,433,124 
L 072,834 
vie "505 1958) 


6,419,255] 


1,075,647 
7,494,902 


6,552,850 
1,178,770 
7,731,620 


4,637,178 
"185,321 


610,002) 4,772,499. 


604,582] 4,500,907 
1 


564! 
605,145" 


8,780 
4,629,687 








Personal 
property. 


$ 


1,252,256 
"736, 179 
ne 988, 435 | 


1,267,816 
806,535 
2,074, 351 


| 
336,820 
59,350 
396,170 


345,273 
60,150 
405,423 











79,250 
432° 842 


358,190 
64,650 
422, 840 


359,848 
42,600 
402,448 


| 
307,445 
64,550 
371,995 


276,654 
94,450 
371,104 


303,096 
- 100,150 
403,246 


325,873 
89,700 
415,573 


345,589 
88,650 
434,239 





358, 604 
36,200 
394,804 


356,721 | 
36,000 
392,721 











Taxes imposed 
for— 
Su 
a, 6 Be 
joe Olan sl 
mie) 60 | 
a San | 
es Oo | 
he cea 
tee 
at 








| 

72,242, 81,7191 
72,023| 36,337! 
144 265 118, oe 


73,530} 80,904, 
76,265| 38,027 
149,795} 118,931) 


























20,161] 25,24 
7,099 7,75¢ 
27,556) 83,008 
20,177| 24,372. 
7,826| 8,616} 
28,003} 32,988 
21,931] 25,206) 
8,308] 7,395) 
30,239! 32,601 
22,645]  25,232| 
9,148] 6,523 
aus 31,755, 
28,001) 26,634 
12,731, 7,688 
40,7321 34,399) 
| 

39,913| 28,980 
14,013|' 7,751 
53,926] 31.731 
43,699] 25,223. 

17,626 

61,325] 37,314| 
| 
14,207 26,827 
23,658! 8,971 
67,865| 35,798 
45,061! 27,680 
17,365) 10,070 
62,426| 37.750 
48,991] 29,924 
18,211; 9,473) 
7,202| 38,697. 
| 
12,285 Sel 
1.536! | 2.038) 
43,831] 31, pea 
38,625) 31,7 16 
2.680 2,099) 
41,305! 33,8151 


Per head of 
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He OD YO i So YO Oo HOO 
Ov ore 


ype OU He He CD YO 


Mo G2 &2 & bo oo 
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Municipal 
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TABLE No. VIII.—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 





COUNTIES. 





FRONTENAC. — Continued. 
Rural ae Ms tie 
USSSA sara ee eae naa ices 


Ovals Vek ees Bh Roe ak Be 


— 


Rural. Si ebe caee | 
PRS 4 aN. crn ts ain | 
AeOual eta: ents 


j Rural. . SO Rene, 0 ts Re 
TSH Wir bane alee eee 
Totally tee crake eon 





PSS] eU rarer eee corer ee 
| Total Faia see. ¢ 


ECUrale Sates Gees 
TSS. bate eae 
real ce ree Laer hate 


PME US: cp the oe 

TSSs2UEpan: weve loki es coe 

Bin tra Saeco 
RUA een eres <i aes 

LISSA Ser oadertc ete pe. es cick 

Motali esis cee on. 

MAL eee Lee eee 

18852 (Urban. 4. cho. 32 ora 

| Total PPG SP SEN tp 


Dunpas, STORMONT AND GLEN-| 
GARRY : 


foe suhaniel a eek 
eiinaend bauer ide AMT AS 


Rurad ie ees 
18833 Wrbanwe we four 
Totalusei te" eee, 


(hotal a aern eee 


Ponret sae ot eee 
188)<dirban.i <7 1%... ).. 288 
otalie o 4:2. coe 


Rural. 322 aes eee 
13845 Urban: 4 .44.244 eee | 


PrEscorr AND RUSSELL: 
f Ura en a eee 
188] | Ariane. es coe 
\ Total DISET Phseuie) a fave ieceitetce fe | 





Number of ratepayers. 



































| Rate of 
} taxation for 
Assessed value of — Taxes imposed Municipal 
o tor— and School 
z purposes— 
z e ee : 
eaaeay 7 Slohes ty | Mes Bes 
F: gf | gh | 28 | 2/42/38 
= iS) HS SH um 4 OQ [oo 
Z, 5 ee a) ete | el Way ites 
| 's a ie | $ $ c.| Mills 
640,099| 4,528,712 389,580 38,074, 30,709} 3 29) 14.0 
575 128,560 47,100 2,851 2,085} 315} 28.1 
640,674| 4,657,272 436,680 40,925| 32,794) 3 28| 14.5 





| 
650,555} 4,490,341! 384,718! 38,425] 32,604] 3 42] 14.6 
565; 128800; 44,200 2,766| 2,081) 3 47| 27.7 
651,120! 4,619,141] 428,918} 41,191! 34,635] 3 42/ 15.0 


668,023] 4,422,752] - 354,957, 42,729] 31,873] 3 53] 15.6 
565} 158,935] 42,200 3,735| 2,343] 4 57] .80.2 
668,588) 4,581,687] 397,157/ 46,464! 34,216] 3 59| 16.2 


















































749,955} 9,846,276 712,041 -39,097| 51,766] 239} 8.6 
5,327| 3,759,165! 259,900, 43,200] 22,731] 417/ 16.4 
755,282| 13,605,441; 971,941} 82,297] 74,497| 2.92] 10.8 
748,790] 9,527,398] 749,610} 43,786] 52,919 254| 9.4 
5,482| 3,781,861! 273,700) 42,261} 22,879] 4 06) 16.1 
754,272) 13,309,259| 1,023,310! 86,047] 75,798! 299] 11.3 
741,350] 9,843,689) 769,587; 47,426] 53,996] 2 69! 9.6 
5,246] 3,758,580) 254,050, 44,914) 22,394; 410] 16.8 
746,596] 13,602,269/ 1,023,637! 92,340! 76,390, 3 12) 11.5 
750,416 9,898,301 808,485, 47,015} 56,496} 276) 9.7 
5,060] 4,556,901! 470,957 58,556} 24,505! 4 78| 16.5 
755,476| 14,455,202| 1,279,392] 105,571] 81,001| 3 40! 11.9 
747,824] 9,914,324] 802,190} 53,284] 57,073] 2 88] 10.3 
5,595! 4,590,320} 454,132} 54,490] 23,885! 4 49] 15.5 
753,419 al 1,256,322] 107,774] 80,908] 3 39] 12.0 
| | | 
766,467| 12,331,821; $99,019} 49,641} 56,047| 2 17] 8.0 
2,623, 1,511,791| 188,490] 12,589! 10,014] 3 34 13.3 
769,090! 13,843,612; 1,087,509} 62,230! 66,061 231! 8.6 
769,765 Bee 976,375| 51,963} 57,439] 2 26] 8.3 
2,653} 1,666,770| 181,250; 10,951; 10,774] 311] 11.7 
772,418| 13,919,716] 1,157,625] 62,914] 68,213] 237] 8.7 
778,223] 12,261,708 910,581) 51,572! 61,589 227] 8.8 
2,570! 1,646,325| 177,350! 12,808] 12,108] 3 29] 13.7 
780,793| 13,908,028] 1,087,931} 64,380] 73,647 241) 9.2 
778,605| 12,150,777| 966,294). 54,8561 62,601] 2 45! 9.0 
3,016] 1,955,032] 183,400|° 18114] 14,576] 3 41) 15.3 
781,621| 14,105,809] 1,149,694 72,970] 77,177) 261] 9.8 
774,668! 12,132,162} 936,658} 58,314] 67,771| 260] 9.6 
2,881| 2,038,505]  157,675| 18,466] 16,192) 3 78] 15.8 
777,549] 14,170,667} 1,094,333] 76,780] 83,963] 278) 10.5 
; ; | 

} < 

536,746! 4,138,952) 259.4401 —- 28,693 sn Lol othe 
9,418, 288,945; 76,925 3,767| 3,162) 3 13] 18.9 
546,164| 4,427,807, 336,3651 27,460! + 31,421/ 200! 12.4 


Ee ag ee ae eS 


——$—$_____.. 
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TABLE No. VIII.—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 





COUNTIES. 








PRESCOTT AND RUuSSELL.—Con-! 


tinued. 


18804 0 ban 
Total 


—_——— —______. 


ee estos 








Pearls Sek. aes 
. 


se eeee sev eernesees 


Rurale aria. si. eed 


ise34 Urban 
| Total 


ce ee ee 


ee 2 ey 


coer eeceee 





CC er er] 


erates Po oe, 
1884-2 Urban 


Total 


CARLETON: 


Gopal ah ys 
Paral. é 


1882 f Urban 


eecvece 


ee i ey 


ee eoarerserereeeeve 


oe 20200 


Gta eka aes 


1883 Urban 


ee eee 


@eoeerseoere 


| Total Pipe iets ela Settee 


er ee ees ee 


eee ee ese oe eee cece 


ROO RDA. er 2k coh he 
BN G08 ep a ee a 


RENFREW: 


f R 
1881, Urban 


1882 Urban 


PUPS Rete wer ss ake Gas 
1881 Urban Morro s ot Remus: 


eee eae 


er ee eeroe 


e+ pe ee woe 


WPotalit, Wo kewunde.. | 
' ’ 


Maire: casey Ata s eee | 
1883 { ir bart 44.85 BAR 


Rural. 
18844 Urban 


4 
° 


ee eeee 


ROCA es: oo. eee es | 


soe teen 


| Number of ratepayers. 








Number of acres. 


529,263 
9,419 
538,682 


536, 985 
9,419 
546,404 





Or 
ry 
a: we 
bo 
or 
=O 





or 
St 
SX 
~ 
Re) 
tS 


557,841 
1,587 
eau 


565,416 
1,627 
567,043 
767,786 
3,843 
771,629 
779,860 
3,790 
783, 650 
807,954 
3,562 
811,516 
809,553 
3,642 
813,195 
856,962 


3,741 
860,703 





Real 
property 


$ 
3,821,787 
2 


45 


4,110,732 


4,148,610 
291,995 
- 4,440,605 


4,232,189 
292, 295 
4,524, 484 


4,092,219 
333,085 
4,425,304 


t 
2 
; 





6,769,801 
353, 600 
7,123,401 


6,723, 461 
355,345 
7,078,806 


7,224,547 
350,105 
7,574, 652 


7,326,207 
355,471 
7,681,678 


7,690,572 
358,337 
8,048,909 


2,177,351 
1,274,582 
3,451,933 


2,187,497 
1,314,912 
3,502,4091 


2,184,837 
1,367,078 
3,551,915 


2,221,707 
1,415,298 
3,637,005 


2,245,737 
1,467,563 
3,713,300 








Assessed value of— 


Personal 
property. 


$ 
290,780 

76,925 
367,705 


288,590 


49,476 
519,558 


488,178 


41,188}: 


529,366 


529,510! 
40, 385 
549,895 


387,338 
214,995 
602,333 


419,939 
236,325 
656,264 


387,262 
244,950 
632, 212 


on 
250, 795) 
682,926 


480,904 
247,897 
728,801 











Taxes imposed - 


purposes. 





41,218 


2,108 
49, 424 








os 
SD 
OR 
rs 
le 


Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 


Per head of | 
population, 
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TABLE No. VIII.— ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 








LANARK: 








“ie 


GUY AA cise ye cle. oles 
ABST Urbanw owe eeu. cnet 


Potala isc et athe aks 


if Hurale lens «st alee oe 
Airset ae. Wea ths Sars 


Mota ly Sasi. essere 


| Ruraliciceree. Se pth 
ASSOLE DAN Adetdias oc es 


(Rural.........- 2.65 
POSS. 4 Ulan steak. diets ad eae oie | 
TO Gales eae ete Lec | 


1884- 


\r 


Unban Stewie. . coker 
4 Wah of Wat tres ead mean iets Bye 


PETERBOROUGH : 


Ri 
iss} 
ia 


UPA as Mid eee 
Tas alee ies cee h ct as, 


otal HA cy Debi CUPONS Sho RRR | 








* No 


report. 





Number of ratepayers, 


5,261 
2, 626 
7,887 


5,814 
2,964 
8,278 


5,319 
2.957 
8,276 


5,319 
2,957 
8,276 











= umber of acres. 


| 
643, “ 


5,635 
649, 308 


629,748 
5,420 
635, 163) 


635,861 
B, (78 
641, 639 


re ibs . 


er Ar 
oe as 
66s) 089 


| 
s 
| 


744,480 

3, 460 
747, 940] 
747,778 

3,584 
751,362 
(pails 420) 

3 ‘517 | 
754,937 
Wha¥ie Ges] 
761. 835 
763,013 


3,801 
766,814 


or 





| 


Assessed value of — 


ot ee 
. 


Real 
property 


6,984, 868 


4,613,904 
2,370,964 
6,984, 868 


4,613,904 
| 2,370,964 
6,984, 868 


| 
8,143,995! 
1,845,514 
9,989,509 


8,052,143 
1,829, 951 
9,882, 094 


8,103,670 
1,787,965 
ue 


8,025,753 
1,958,296 
9,984,049 


8,058, 352. 
Ls 945, 940| © 
10, 004, 292 
| 


6,983,305 
2,847,618 
9,830,923 


6,972,534 
2,895,408 
9,867,942 


7,049,666 
3,150,325 
10,199,991 





3,201,154 


7,151,228 
29° 978 10, 352 a 








eases 
pane 


on 
Teg, 
Ae 
roa 
=) 
os 


327 i 
885, ‘a 


607,135 
363, 442 
970, 577 


660,2 
398, 260" 
1,059,183 


660, 233) 
398,950) 
ie 


660, 233; 
398, 5950! 
1,059, 183 


493,688 
235,115 
658,803 


428,263 
238, 675 
666,938 


465,747 
245,040 
710, 787| 


484,268 
279,940 
764, 208| 


508,464 
269,893 
778,357 





540,869 
402,363 
rae 





611,268 
459,968 
1,071,236 


631,702 
486,304 
1,118,006 


651,233 
478,225 
1,129,458 











Taxes imposed 
for—. 


Municipal 
purposes. 


24,028 
45,925 


22,243 
26,988 
49,231 


22,248 
26,988 
- 49,931 


22,248 
26,988 
49,931 


62,326 
27,806 
90,182 


63,522 
27,5538 
91,075 


58,384 
29,147 
87,531 


56,736 
32,841 
89,577 


58,317 
33,520 
91,837 


32,621 
21,906 
54,527 


34,253 
21,904 
56,157 


32,058 
30,973 
63,031, 


29,928 
97,483 
57,411) 





| 





School 
purposes. 


$ 
28,874 
16,248 
45,122 


27,662 
16,123 
43,785 


29,120 
25,569 
54,689 


31,855 
26,886 
58,741 


31,832 
25,399 
57,231 


ik 
| 
E 
| 


35,712 
15,961 
51,673 


38,941 
13,884 
52,825 


Hi 
20,004 
58,607 


43,227 
18,084 
61,311 


40,891 
21,232 
62,123 


24,167 
12,984 
37,151) 


28,582 
16,474 
40,056 


23,993 
20, 409) 
44, 402) 


26,635 
20,407 
47,042) 











Rate of 
taxation for 
Municipal 
and School 
purposes— 


Per head of 
population. 
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The statistics of ratepayers, assessment and municipal taxation for 1883 are here given. 
ft Including portions of Muskoka throughout. 
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TABLE No. VIIL—ASSESSMENT AND TAX ATION.—Continued. 










































































Rate of 
wi T : q taxation for 
e Assessed value of — ate Hage peopel 
ie ag ‘ and Schoo 
3 $ purposes— 
COUNTIES. Ta Eke g a wera 
xo x nal . tas | cae sé | 
4 b eats f pang? sony 
Pe hee Pie ce tee atin & ean ge 
=| o 72) a 2 & 
Poke Sieh AER Se hee | ae | se ee 
vA | Airy & oy Ay 8, = & a VA & | Ore 
PETERBOROUGH.—Continued. | | | $ ee $ We $ | Sc.) Mills.. 
SE San ies | 4,966] 527,298! 7,107,378! 680,149 Ne 27,201] 325) 7.8 
18854 Urban.:.......... _..1 3,096 3,186] 3,483, 910 486, 425, 32,695/ 20,232) 4 67; 13.3 
Retain). at. wake aeee 8,062 530, 484 10,591, 28 Ae 165, O74 66,031) 47,483) 3 79 apes 
HALIBURTON : | : 
GbE Rural ue ce 1,324! §25,211| 606,487 os 14,607| 6,731] 4 09} 34.2 
WSO. EOUPONR A Pek co s:3 hoe. ses 1,324 523,942 595,085, = 22,236 16,104 7,983] 4 43; 39, 
USSB5 NERUTAN GS Senecio) et. | 1,387 524,606 419,160 32,561 16,193 8,424) 4 84) 54.5. 
1884 .Rural......... mart | 1,386} 534,567 oe 41\518|- | 12,217) + 7,664) 3°70) 9 36,8 
1885..Rural........ “aah py | 1,411] 538,050 BT as 40,512) 22,7441 7,089] 5 90° 49.0 
HASTINGS : | 
Pnralite 4ocetaaeenee 8,920 $33,645] 8,958,478} 441,465| —«-86,047/ 45,886] 4 05! 14.0. 
1881 eres EN ae fe 1,543 2,602) 866,620 48,550, 14,131; 7,083) 3 58) 23.2 
SOG AIA Hay aN rs ea 10,463 836,247| 9,825,098 490,015 100, 178; 52,969) 3 a 14.8. 
| 
ural ton feo ak Aad 8,926 854,115} 8,906,040: 492,321 86, a 45,022| 409) 14.0 
Sse Urbane. O5. aces eed 1,590, 3,482} 1,205,37 9| 49,760 “16, 306) 7,989} 3 73) 19.4 
4) hoe Oh ea «| 10,516; 857, 597| 10,111,419) 542,081 102, y(17|- 53,011) 4 04] 14.6. 
jcc Tap eal eee 9.3161 895,492| 8,873,693] 515,893] 84,492 46,822) 416] 13.9: 
1Soe4 WEAN Ce eslns os Wate 2-1. 899} ,310| 1,229,382 32,800 16,502} 10,844! “3 88) 21.7 
(tT PEt era, weil. By, 11,208 ak 10,103,075 548,603 100,994| 57,166] 411) 14,8: 
| 
Het Eala eeu, os hike eed 9,351 906,800; ENS 554,799 79,789) 48,723) 3 97) 18.6. 
PSS4 5, PO POA yes cs helene 1,839 3,312| 1,260,637 37,000 17,384! 15,628) 4 45! 925.4. 
ee ane 11,190; 910,112} 10,163,247; 591,799] —-97,173| 64,851]. 4 06| 15.0: 
f Ligh :) Eee hee eas eet 8,927 927,386! 8,995,486 516, 688 80,834} 47,914) -3 93: 13.5. 
SSO i) CU POADS 2.505 ea Sane 1,779 3, 331 1,289,367 35, 250 16 5441 | 12,268] -3 43) 21.7 
| Total rank isl AE A rd A 10,706 930,717 10,284,853 551,938 97,275; 60,182} 3 83] 14.6. 
CITIES. | 
Belleville : 
“aed BE Le eh sle os tie'ss zum» \ 2,280 1,495} 3,534,266 126,500 51,251; 17,726]. 6 87) 18.8 
Leta. neds 5 bie nite ODI eee 2,324 1,495] 3,509,788 101,450 51,009} 15,107| 6 60! 18.3 
SRE 8-9 dele RET 2310 1,495] 3,575,580] 113350] 52,106} 16,143} 7 20) 18.5. 
EEE TREY Es) Siete Sn 2,339 1,645| 3,512,259} 360,200]. 40,661] 17,487| 6 14] 15.0. 
aia oe sean ee at 2,746 1,500] 3,545,180] 295,925] 40,382] 15,762) 5 10| 14.6. 
Brantford : Bae: | 
MEME RTy wel) Pay eh tie fals facere sesso ate 1,953 1,781; 2,987,320 643,171 43,566] 17,939; 612) 16.9 
LORS Bo ee Aon Mls ow ror eae 1,999 1,781; 3,048,910 652,290 44,414 19, ,463| 5 88] 17.3- 
BOO eee ec a SAME Oba 2,063 , 1,781) 3,175,540, 762,700, 47,254 18 046; 5 95| 16.6: 
GS? Ge Ane Oar ice 2,165 1,781} 3,403,720! 770,030; 54,259 20, 813} 6 37; 18.0 
ohana. otk Leh ty 2,944 1,781 3,642,190]  756,600| —-57,184| 20,780 6 411 17.7 
Guelph ; | ( | | 
ESSE... « 8 ci Oe ON OREO 2,374 3,210; 2,599,270 245,730 56,900} 16,057] 7 25| 25.6: 
SCE UTE HR ells a 8 cea ae nS 2,374 3 210] 2,611,060 251,450 a, 16, 288) 5 43. 18.7 
, | 








* No returns from the town of Trenton for 1884 and 1885. The statistics of ratepayers, assessment. 
and municipal taxation for 1883 are here given. 
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TABLE No. VIIL—ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION.—Continued. 


CITIES, 


re a eee ee EE ES — 


Guelph.—Continued, 
83 


cere ec eso eese 


Wess int ia thes | 


1884. 


St. Catharines : 


a Roto} We haes en any SIO 


Stratford : 


A BSD Mi Ret acto ts 


Toronto : 


a ele \e « S$ a'\9 


eee orenes 





eee corecoevee 


corer ecee ef ee 


© 016, 04 cle.) s.« 6's 
eee eer ee eres 


ARC Ce Oech Cyr ek a 
ee ever serene 
cere oe erecece 
0462 love © (¢ iB see © 


eo tereatoese 


see eer teers 
i ee Y 


CC ce 


2 jo 3 ie aol ole cere: 


hay ee els rie ake 6 


oe ereeervrevce 
eee eee no oF 
ene cee eer eoeee 


eon ecrerecoeeecee 


TSSB IAS Ae oatten heer sens | 


0,0 0 6 0 wee Rew - 
sorcerer cosece 
oneceerer reve 
oer ceo reete 


eeorceesrecerece 


seen eee eccece 
Pi rei (@ , 10) # [e1eVend Le (© 
eocoeceoececees 
sore eoer er eree 


ee 
eee erererertoven 


se ees ee reese 


eee eer et oeee 
DP, (Sp 0.10 dle) Le POS 


oe oe ewe se eoee 


Number of ratepayers. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 10,640! 


| 4,548 
4,714 
| 4,983 
5,338 
5,506 


6,225 














a of acres. 





| 
| 
ce 


3,210 
3,210 
3,210 


2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 


1,688 
1,688 
1,688 
2,300 
2,300 


1,252 
1,252 
1,252 
1,252 
2,798 





1,829 
1,829 
1,829 
1,829 
1,829 


2,400 


4,867 
5,682 
c 760 
7,620 


4, ‘or 





~ 


Assessed value of— 








Real 
property. 


D ni 
2,680,140 
2,754,810 
2,776,510 


12,964,280 
13,383,335 


14,316,440! 


14,841,300 
15,264,380 


4,419,360) 
4,514,830) 
4,681,410 
4,809,905 
4,905,205 


7,896,216 
8,158,890 
8,546,279 
8,630,525 
9,750,571 





9,485,000 
9,577,745 
9,742, 515 

10,037,225 

10,348,000 


3,516,600 
3,616,500 
3,884,388 
3,938, 220 
3,762,435 


2,207,651 
2,557,185 
2,732,460 
2,999,370 
3,216,410 


2,388,370 


44,151,187 
45, 968, 926 
51, 261, 047 10, 683, 616 
54 821, 478] 11, 370, na 














Personal 
property 


ie 
q 

| 

| 


2, 682,200 
2,914,380 
3,396,710 
3,977,030 
4,182,160 


1,046,517 
1,203,452 
1,335,095 
1,402,884 
1,473,928 


2,298,703 
2,247,550 
9,638,537 
2,594, 608 
2, 659,402 





933,000 
1,004,150 

954,950 
1,067,800 
1,197,000 





544,860 
534,000 
736,970 
765,425 
732,930! 


332,100 
421,500 
427,746 
433,700 
528,389 


114,900 


9,389,724 
9, 985, 973 





57,393,764) 11,563,942 


* London East annexed. 









































Rate of 
; taxation for 
Taxes imposed Municipal 
Lote and School 
purposes— 
sia 
ces | die ae 
a. a ey Aes ; 
ge | $2 | 34128 
SR | og & % S| va 
es O° ao qo 
= Ae |aal or 
3 $ $ c.| Mills. 
33,041} 15,569) 4 93) 16.3 
36,781| 18,522) 5 46] 18.0 
8 18,577; 5 40) 18.1 
| 
234,697| 53,000! 8 00] 18.4 
244, 466 62,850 8 32} 18.9 
267,911} 65,000; 8 72} 18.8 
290,508] 67,090; 9 12) 19.0 
291,698 57,500) 8 73} 18.0 
72,368| 18,088) 6 34| 16.5 
76,282| 17,848} 6 44; 16.5 
80,260| 18,182) 6 74; 16.4 
81,512} 21,521) 6 74) 16.6 
92,816! 22,540) 7 | 18.1 
180,450} 38,484] 10 $5 21.5 
175,869} 48,824] 11 01, 21.6 
166,579| 39,166} 10 13| 18.4 
190,827| 38,937) 10 96} 20.5 
225,862 ak 10 01} 21.2 
{ 
161,479| 37,377) . 8 02 
158,728| 46,843) 8 04 
160,462} 55,329) 8 43 
166,575| 50,898} 7 06) 
173,175| 50,267) 6 ae 
59,907} 19,559] 7 93 
62,257| 18,482) 8 43 
74,866} 19,800] 9 42 
76,199] 20,613) 9 75 
73,724; 20,095} 9 49 
e 
30,477; 18,040; 4 51 
34,553} 14,956) 5 13 
36,658} 13,975) 4 98 
27,808} 16,265) 4 08 
‘ 40, fas comet 5 43 
| 
30, AA 12,181 i 
749 i 121,250} 11 32) 
723,917 152, 178| 10 dl 
785, | 180, 280 a 53 
841, | 189,142 
220,969 9 s 





= 


f 


a 








ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. 


TABLE No. [X.—Summary of Assessment, Taxation, etc., for Municipal and School purposes in the 
Province for the thirteen years 1873-85. 

























































































| | | Rate of 
ra | irene a ~ 
© | Assessed value of — xo ps unicipa 
= | ssessed value o | fat and School 
5 ® | | purposes— 
THE PROVINCE. = | g 
n a sg 
| ° iS 4 : 3a Be Si So 
| a | ae a BE ~e | ee 
alee gz ce | BR | 28 ae) 28 
S 5 S iS) =) 2 Be a= 
Zi 7, 2 a = A Me |efa| 6 
Pe ee | eres ee Se eee ee ————— ——— | 
| $ $ $ $ § ¢.| Mills 
Mural eee ee 248,647| 19,506,201) 195,387,274) 20,914,075| 1,793,070] 1,609,906) 3 25! 15.7 
1878} Urban Gi A ene 112,065| 168,747| 107,282,029} 29,522,838] 1,660,577) 542,226] 5 42| 16.1 
Dopniens sc... 4: 360,712] 19,674,948] 302,669,303! 50,436,913] 3,453,647| 2,152,132] 3 86) 15.9 
| (Rural. 258,679| 19,614,826] 206,892,278] 20,463,878] 1,805,891) 1,688,274 3 29) 15.4 
1O744 Urban Mee tee ec: 120,893) 174,174) 118,591,838] 26,546,894] 1,922,506] “677,305, 5 89| 17.9 
Bio. 379,572] 19,789,000) $25,484,116) 47,010,772) 3,728,397) 2,360,579 405) 16.4 
ooral eee 257,450] 19,886,955] 302,603,212] 25,127,418} 1,906,785] 1,605,914, 3 28| 10.7 
W754 Urban ¢........... 133,313] 183,906] 136,204,770] 28,078,489] 2,148,109] 730,245} 6 09} 17.5 
Potala aie. 390, 763| 20,020,861) 438,807,982| 53,205,907| 4,049,894) 2,336,159! 4 14) 13.0 
(yn: SpA ies 263,200| 20,071,639} 340,225,773] 25,691,102/ 1,963,989! 1,627,754, 331, 9.8 
1876) Urban .3. ........ 136,339] 193,336] 146,112,360) 27,012,028] 2,182,409} 749,054; 5 94|. 16.9 
SPA MR eh Sag eRe aoe 399,539] 20,264,975} 486,338,133 52,708,180 4,146,398] 2,376,808} 413] 12.1 
Rural ..........++.| 275,093! 20,193,616] 355,516,686| 25,152,600] 2,026,068 1,629,524 331, 9.6 
18774 Urban ........ .. 138,827| 194,917] 152,689,531| 26,606,239] 2,486,211} | 826,330| 6 47] 18.5 
Watley toe vc 413,920] 20,888,533) 508,206,217] 51,758,839] 4,512,279] 2,455,854) 4 31) 12.4 
| Bara iss ich a 285,511| 20,333,820} 368,910,409] 24,992,557/ 2,113,080| 1,582,907) 332) 9.4 
fa7e + Urbane so ss 147,164|  202,067| 158,319,819] 26,034,306] 2,918,935}  900,082/ 7 23| 20.7 
Pegralieienie ol & 439, 675| 20,535,887| 527,230,228] 51,026,863] 5,081,965| 2,482,989] 458] 13.0 
‘Bayale toe ee -| 289,011] 20,507,434] 373,917,706] 23,776,593] 2,131,859] 1,585,646) 331] 9.4 
* 18792 Urban ........---- 150,662|  205,384| 163,592,258] 24,472,286 2,556,079|  883,782| 6 32) 18.3 
Potal shack... 439,673| 20,712,818] 537,509,964| 48,238,829) 4,687,938] 2,469,428] 4 29) 12.2 
Rates cee 289,705| 20,617,201| 374,774,517! 22,922,642] 2,123,123] 1,597,654/ 331; 9.4 
| 18804 Urban ............ 151,680] 208,078] 163,891,262] 23,446,027] 2,459,738] 931,213] 614) 18.1 
4 Tipe Gate ae 441,385| 20,825,279| 538,665,779] 46,368,669| 4,582,861| 2,528,867| 4 24) 12.2 
[Baral 291,435! 20,657,857| 388,795,107! 23,794,163] 2,099,374} 1,594,721; 328) 9.1 
Reet Urbans 6. ics cirve 157,787| 211,663] 168,468,223] 26,543,747| 2,547,964] 933,589) 6 22] 17.9 
Piolo cert ts 449,292 20,869,520! 552,263,330] 50,337,910] 4,647,338] 2,528,310] 4 26) 11.9 
: | | 
Bo fRural 2226... 0.... 299,197| 20,631,955| 389,577,732) 24,948,198] 2,119,545! 1,618,560! 3 71 9.0 
18824 Urban ............ 160,559] 219,765] 176,101,062) 27,851,465] 2,598,920) 994,424] 6 25) 17.6 
ME Potala. emia 452,756| 20,851,720! 565,678,794) 52,799,663} 4,718,465, 2,612,984| 4 35) 11.9 
" . - | 
Peal <3 0.kie0e 295,312 20,881,819] 400,278,129] 26,362,197| 2,217,063} 1,651,378! 351 9.1 
F 18884 Urban ........... 167,872; 221,790] 182,784,609] 30,070,464] 2,743,999] 1,072,542| 6 42) 17.9 
° (Total .............| 463,184] 21,103,609] 583,062,738! 56,432,661) 4,961,062| 2,723,915! 453! 12.0 
Rural. ...........| 297,514] 21,010,778) 412,246,224| 27,132,652] 2,246,895). 1,742,754| 3 a 9.1 
1884) Urban ............ | 172.981) 224.553 191,713,715] 32,576,882! 2,886,852) 1,117,655| 6 36| 17.9 
Ral Total ........ -| 470,495! 21,235,331! 608,959,939! 59,709,534] 5,133,747) 2,860,409! 4 6 12.0 
Meira, on...) 302,371] 21,130,412] 416,515,457| 27,517,001] 2,314,563] 1,724,010] 360; 9.1 
18854 Urban ............ 182,191] 226/854! 199,422°316| 33,281,202] 3,133,947| 1,160,850| 6 58| 18.5 
Bee Potalt cgi)... 484,562| 21,357,266| 615,937,773) 60,798,203} 5,448,510 2,884,860] n 70) 12.3 
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TABREMNG. Xe 











ASSESSED VALUATION. 


Showing the average assessed value per acre of Real Property in rural municipalities 
of the Province for the thirteen years 1873-85. 





COUNTIES. 


qt Dishie> cae sige Ad Ae 


| ei a 1883. 











$ c. 
15 93 
20 88 


$ c. 
V2 1D 7 








Kent 
Ailgriny. wee spake 
Norfolk 
Haldimand .... 
Welland . 
Lambton 
Huron 


cere eecee 


seco reeve 


STUCE et da ee 


ee © eee cee 





Middlesex...... 
Oxford 


| 
Wellington .... 
Waterloo. .... 
Dutleringst 5.6 
PaANCOMNe ea a.« 0 ste 
Wentworth .... 
Halton 
| 


ee 


Ontario 


Durham & Nor-| 
thumberland.. 


cece rere 


Prince Edward . 
Lennox and Ad.| 
Frontenac 
Leeds and Gren. 


Dundas, Stor- 
mont & Glen . 


Prescott & Rus- 


sell 


ec4eee 


eee ese eoree 


30 37 
28 70! 28 5d 
21 82} 2 
25 79) 24 87 
29 35 
22 25 
32 71 
20 98 


28 79 
20 42 
24 77 
28 79 
17. 84 
30 94 
20 88 
11 80 
11 11 
29 45 
40 86 
41 73 
34 46 
21 48 
Q7 74 
11 91 











40 56 
33 24 
| 31 24 
44 28| 
30 87 








27 08! 
25 00 
16 38 

7 08 
13 28! 


15 76 


7 73 








Carleton ....... 
Renfrew 
bonne eve eae 


Witotomares <4. 


eee ee es 


Peterborough. . 
Haliburton 
Hastings 


THE PROVINCE... 


; 13 48 


1295 
2 70 
7 26 

10 78 
13 55, 

80 
9 91) 





10 56 





1 05 93 
9 70 9 82 


AEA ROK SU EFT Le ET OER NOLIN Gee 


18 Al 18 58 18 18, 18 | 18 | LY co. 


| 19 71 19 63 19 17 


23 53) 


1882. 





$e. 
1 71! 
18 98 
28 46 
19 58! 
24 69 
29 30 
15 30! 
31 09 
20 57 
11 39 
11 16 








29 53} 2 


40 82 
41 a 
34 16 
20 38 
28 26 
11 84 
23 65 
35 38 
33 24 
31 25 
43 80 
30 89 


| 





27 09 
25 23 
16 23 
7 44 
12 72 


15 92 


7 22! 
12 17 
2 80 
7 10 
10 77 
13 48 
114 
10 43 





1881, 

















7 61 
13 13 


16 09 


avg 
12 10 
2 84 
6 96 
10 94 
13 41 
1 15! 
10 75 








| 43 06; 
d| 32 32 


1880. 


$ c. 
10 82! 
17 57 
28 31 
19 34 
25 47 
23 70 
13 09 
30 01 
20 72 
9 02 
10 57 
27 81 
40 44! 
38 65 
34 42 
19 46 
O7 BI 
8 87 
23 4 
33 99 
30 89 
30 58 








26 421 < 


24 70 
15 96 
7 39 
TSaL7 





83 


5 82 
12 15 
2 95 
7 18 
10 O1 
13 26 
1 14) 
10 58 





eevee a 





1879. who 7. 





$c. 
10 68) 1 
17°12) 07 21 
28 121 27 94 
18 85) 
24 54’ 
25 66 
12 67 
30 02) 29 74 
21 O4 < 
9 02 
10 34 
26 62] 25 40! 
40 87| 40 66 
39 55 








[o/2) 
(op) 
oo 











7 62 
13 56) 13 64 


15 94; 16 18 





5 bel 5 74| 
12 22) 12 6 
2 60 aye 
Wesrdemiete 
10 58| 10 35 
13 60| 18 73 
114} 1 25 
11 sal 11 14 








>| 15 94 


1877. | 1876. 


| 
i 





Bc) $ c. 
10 71; 10 78 
17 04 17 12 
27 86) 27 94 
16 86 
22 68 
21 54 


22°77. 
20 84 
12 44) 
29 73 
18 76 
8 61 
9 80 
24 11) 
40 59) 39 37 
39 27) 37 29 
30 58| 28 47 





18 89 
8 12 
7 92 

24 10 


eeeeeel| et eeeos 


6h iP’ ge) 
‘16 95 








ealee 
28 78} ; 








see eee 











15 25) 10 








eat 
10 01 
9 30 
6 50 
6 89 
13 09 
| 20 31 
25 71 
17 08 
11 55 
20 37 





sso ees 








| 10 02 


. r 7 
ee ee ee ee ee 
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GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO 





MUNICIPALITIES, 


TABLE No. XI.—Showing the amount of Government grants to County and City municipalities in 
Ontario for Administration of Justice and for School purposes in the five years 1881-5. 





For administration of Justice. 


For School purposes. 






























































CouNTIES, —— . - 
1881. | 1882, | 1883. 1984, | Bee 181. | 1882 ie 1884, | 1885 

\ | ' 
ee ee 

Life: wl eedellingcots gd Ine CR ce lbiieghyele oh many (Cam 
1c 235)! i al a me aA | 3,040] 3,193] 2,524; 4,152] 4,156) 6,240] 6,726] 6,667| 7,253] 7,178 
Forge lS ee 3,097| 3,681] 2,928| 3,430] 3,232] 7,184] 7,650! 7,916] 8,567| 8,445 
ee 25. a tee es, 5,234| 3,678] 3,020| 4,411| 5,245] 5,793] 5,077| 5,191] 5,234| 5,035 
Su SAR ee 2,029! 2,171] 1,801; 1,568} 2,552! 6,055] 6,482| 6,234] 5,788] 5,769 
Batu mtind 5245. 2 ke! seed 2,102| 1,665 2,439] 2,302] 3,242) 5,121) 5,421) 4,956] 4.623) 4,481 
Meanie d ee, 2,517| 2,333) 1,327) 2.367] 3,069| 6,247| 5,889| 6,021] 5,876| 5,556 
eA 36 aaiies ee 3,499| 2,778] 2,536] 3,663] 2,091] 7,472] 7,606] 7,535! 7,748] 7,983 
Pitiron ay 9h as) Pon Ge 2,838] 2,298] 1,766] 2,750] 2,779) 11,881| 12,235] 12,335] 12,413] 12,024 
Bruce | 2740| 1,843) 2100! 1,088] 3,787] 9.499] 9,804] 9,427| 9.749} 9,642 
ee a A 4, Siri Naaas | 3,134) 2,177] 2,624| 2,675] 2,837| 10,502] 10,311] 9,979] 10,287] 9,877 
Oo) ae gn) 5,209| 4,528} 3,683] 4,388] 5,516] 15,505] 15,586] 14,526) 14,290] 15,128 
Middlesex, feo. kM cc. 8,907} 5,099) 6,303) 9,015! 10,182) 11,395] 11,522] 11,673] 11,770) 10,874 
Rona aan rere 1,616} 1,842] 2,580: 1,895] 2.395! 7,883] 8,098] 7,903} 7,883! 7,938 
Pettis ese, Ph. 12 dh net 2,999} 3,082| 3,169] 2,588} 3,757| 3,246] 3,229] 3,203] 3,202] 3,137 
LE SS RS gr aerial 2,954| 1,939] 2,098] 2,384) 3,481] 11,405] 11,639] 11,354] 11,036] 7,721 
Welinrtons.-. 0 AL. 2,192| 2,690] 2,090} 3,002) 3,353] 10,112] 10,484| 10,271! 9,352] 9.404 
WVeteertnge UAL TOA tit as: 2,092) 2,456] 3,050| 2,189} 2,077) 7,639] 8,170] 8,438] 8.551] 8,597 
Diop wen Gk epee, ee: 1,277| 1,398] 2,024] 1,443! 858] 3,213] 3,833] 4,100] 4,043] 4,478 
Linicottt Pua cii tn -awres Aaa? 2,194| 1,290] 2.105) 2.420| 2,935] 4,787| 4,977| 42843! 4,930] 4.797 
Wentworth .............01.. 3,428} 3,872 2,796] 4,662] 6,414] 5,406] 5,391) 5,324| 5,207) 4,910 
Pip ome le he A OA Rese 1,644] 1,170; 965] 748) 1,337] 3,634] 3,743] 3,666] 4,286] 3,434 
Hiss legen ae Baoan yaaaee 1,041; 1,496] 787| 1,321] 2177! 4.618] 4'670| 4,673 4,990) 4,737 
ROOM a eh he ee oe 11,355] 11,828] 10,084] 16,931] 16,935! 10,889] 11,355] 10,341) 10,099! 9,539 
Tad ea a ae ia 3,537, 2,294] 2.3091 2,978] 4,035] 10,544] 10,937/ 11,112] 10,801) 11,029 
Durham and Northumberland UL, oe 201l) oO, 971| 2,667 Pi 632 15,555 15,661! 15,926} 15,176} 14,684 
Prince Edward.............. 1,325] 1,143} 1,430) 2,907] 1,326) 3,384] 3.4131 3,294] 3,473] 3,384 
Lennox and Addington...... | 1,437; 2,461| 1,194! 1,203] 2,289! 4,779] 4,896! 4,930] 5,166] 4,983 
iontacacy es oy rl, | 3,250) 3,019] 1,551) 1,949] 2,565| 3,985] 4,937) 3,833] 3,873] 3,943 
Leeds and Grenville. .. 1,978, 1,742| 1,106) 1,455) 1,631] 11,011! 10,982] 11,042] 10,924] 10,540 
Dundas, Stormont and Glen- | | 

Ey re ee PY 1,466, 1,604 1,604] 2,486) 2,099] 10,820] 11,175] 10,951; 10,999] 10,742 
Prescott and Russell......... 1,279| 1,251] 2,143) 2168| 2,163] 5,325, 5,501| 5,684} 5,618] 5,528 
ariehotae ss mty cd Sete 3,135} 4,866] 3,534/ 3,358] 6,167/ 4,406] 4,810] 4,448] 4,341) 4.466 
1a SAS TR a a 1,967| 1,630} 1,789] 2,634} 3,859], 8,053] 8,038] 8,991] 9,051! 8,637 
LUfint|s), tn ,121; 957} 1,291) 1,291; 1,080|' 7,861| 8,043| 7,861| 8,187] 7,470 
eee a als or” 1,909} 1,697} 1,009] 1,337; 1,940] 9,001] 9,454} 6,962| 9,013] 7,627 
Peterborough ............... 873| 1,220] 1,304} 1,097:.1,774| 6,445) 6,344] 6,344) 6,385| 6,352 
Lg re ee 1,462; 1,505| 1,972} 1,849! 5,306} 7,551! 6,979| 6,787| 6,802 6,523 
Northern Districts .......... Pete is aie tte Pe ee Ae eee 8,004) 10,213] 15,733! 14,134) 17,102 

CITIES. | | ! | | | 

| 
ol valle mmm anas Laie 1 Sk Ue Dire sec] NPE Seal Sibu 8 2,273; 1,987| 2,037] 2,372) 2,934 
Rotel eae me itn k ede ZL hibeor i AG a led hs Le oe 3,636! 3,723| 3,644| 3,373/ 3,493 
“Sens CP REMI 1) C0) PUR I ten mR ; re Ae Nk 2,304 2,203) 2,299| 2.451/ 2°348 
Beevers. othe, eet ete eae ae 7,648; 7,814) 7,486) 7,483) 7,613 
Faget oo (a ae ee Pe 8 ie oe Hier earn aD 3.559| 3,580] 3,588] 3,642| 3,790 
PMs su, vote acne hy oid dee | 1 UE A PSEA Re Pas 4,705) 4,846! 4,778] 4,834; 5,796 
Ottawa ........ Bak vig we oud Pe URR E ie acme SEIS  car Ui 9 eh 4,921] 4,983| 5,491] 5,812| 6,001 
ie Commarea: tl. i Ee 8 |< arald : eit fey Meee say ens Oy. Le 4,314| 4,207| 3,708 3,279) 3,070 
St. Thomas...... MES CEN toa Efi SSS ie RRR | 2,925} 3,296] 3,240] 3,390; 3,365 
Pree). te. eens 1,972| 1,050] 2,756] 2,493] 2,729! 12,859] 12,822] 13,713] 14,535] 16,065 
POISE TT fs Make! 19 ann Re Ra read ae Sot eet Teh aI Lik AD i ya | RMR Sears 0 RTNUAEF 5 |. Rat RMR en Ont eC Pe 3) 3,126 
Totals....... 106,150) 98,197] 93,762/113; 264187, 002 341 4550, 08 042850, 45 458 352,291 0.588 588 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND BREADSTUFES. 


TABLE No. XII.—Statement of Imports and Exports of Wheat, Corn, Barley, Oats, Pease, Flour, etc. 9 


for the Dominion of Canada for the ten years ending June 30th, 1886. 


| 








1877. 
PY ERE oe ves fein ites - Bush. 
Indian. Corn sate ee 5 
Barley. cole eee ne 
IRVG. 2 7. gicioeaa & mei te een: ‘S 
Oats: Ol Toile enetien ie 
Pease hee oneeeueiake ce. if 
Beans ec oe ees * 
Other grainy, 22562 a 
Flour of mee ea Oe Bbls 
Indian Meal Pee Pee tt 
Oatmeal te ieee eh tees ns 
Other meal ...%......... se 
1878. 
Wie at ise ior. eel Somat ds Bush 
Indyan"Corn «.. 2. a-h see a 
Barley ge aes kc. sacar on 
UVa ie Gis wales re fae chek Sead 
Oars ee ea Werte. ae “i | 
0 EYE eam eTRREOET Cony easbobin He 
Beais2ty aac stcue bee Neud 
Other @rain wed. oo Fe oe ait 
Flour of Her Ninian te Bbls | 
Indian Meal RL te agit cata “ 
COatIneCAl Sark. nee ee ais . 
Othegiamesal a aes ee ad 
1879. 
Wiheatrs ie. Pa ears bey Bush 
Indiani@orn:. oi occa ee re 
BG VLOy fret oie sce ce ed 
RVC emetey, lesen ier ok: i 
OAER ee Ie ois va ete “ 
IBEASE iene ia a Roots is BY 
IBGAnS meen Le i 
Other grains. ..i05. 0. 3% Ai 
Flour of eet So ene Bbls. 
Indian Meal RS ah aaa A 
Oatmeatan Jf. i eo x gana Scr 
Other medalist ose ew * 
1880. 
IWINGAL eNom Ritts ee oe Bush 
Indian Corman ae aan oe ; 
BAe Manas Beles cl eaken ie lett i 
Reyer ie ctc ke cintaate oss ih 
OatSeee tat) eee eae ye 
PeaSeLee names os 
BSaie eck eee bebe he Lk oe 
Other orange eon sera ad 
Flour of es See aies Bbls. 
Indian Meal ab ee ay ale “s 
Oatineals..02) cate aoe ve 
Other meal.) ........4.u. ” 
1881. 
Wheat. .ciie cose ee Bush 
TiidianiOorn. 6 i, Mae ee a 
Bare yarwae ot = Nib dori a 
Ryeitenatee len sapere < 
Oath strate tite eins clone s 
IPRS eae ee: bh i siesech ene ve 
Beans neo ee eee ee iu 
Other'praimee =o 2.01). - od 
our of ae BMS ae |) Bbls. 
Indian Meal DAL Sap E er “$ 
Oatmeal .G dvuc ener oes vi 


Otherancalii- ue te 


4,589,051 
8,260,079 
369,801 
65,414 
1,697,968 


8,669 


5,635,411 
7,387,507 
302, 147 
146,823 
2,162,292 


9,589 


4,768,733 
7,617,421 
43,233 


7,521,594 
6,377,387 
~ *15,635 


172,446 
1,248 
207 


7,339,689 


236,433 


94 
178,194 
959 
240 








ae, 


“ 


| Total imports.| Total exports. 


3,559,095 
4,083,174 
6,587, 180 
5,065 
3,996, 156 
1,753, 439 
120,100 
3,928 


276,439 


1,499 
38,727 
283 


8,509,243 
3,987,600 
* 7,543, 349 
452, 420 
2,430, 841 
2, 420,049 
71,299 
5,920 


479,245 


1,389 
174,511 
1,103 


9,767,555 
5,429, 359 
5,393,212 
641,694 
2,514,598 
2,715,252 
59,175 
5,439 


580,776 


1,200 
102,116 
1,663 


12,169, 493 
4,547,942 
7,241,379 

970,463 
4,742,028 
3,819, 412 

75,214 
15,488 


561,484 


1,367 
111,393 
1,842 


9,092,279 
5,257,604 














Exports not 
produce of 
Canada. 


1,167,940 
4,081, 662 


7,522 


ecco r ees ceo ere 


~ ee ee eee eeeoe & 


eeoseoece ov eee 68 


4,115,708 
3, 986, 945 
"O75, 943 
36,595 
90,779 


je eee see eens reve 


i elke je)ie la, 0/0) (ecu he tein! ip) © 


3,156,831 
5,427,530 


le 0) ¢) 6 v0) v0 ee © v0 16. 


6,568,606 
5,256 320 


SO eer eres r evens 


eee eet wee ere ve 


Cr 


Ce ee cy 





Net 
surplus or 


deficit (-). 


a | ee 


~1,029,956 
~4,176,905 
6,217,379 
651 
2,298, 188 


\ 1,864,870 
3,293 
274,598 


292, 843 
29,715 
-3,977 


2,873,832 
-3,399,907 
7,241, 195 
305,597 
268,549 


2,481,759 
5,190 
162,842 


295,461 
171,506 
“512 





4,998,822 
~2,188, 062 
5,349,979 

| 567,456 
444 063 
2,712,909 
51,988 
5,402 


265,143 


-220, 288 
96,638 
596 


4,647,899 
~1,829, 445 
7,225,744 
951,827 
4,565,102 

/ 3,816,433 
68,748 
15,427 


448,319 


-171,079 
110,145 
1,635 


1,752,590 
~2,197, 288 











4 





Value of 


| total exports. 


$ 
4,102,210 
2,583,173 
4,721,455 

65,163 
1,658,079 


| 1,509,214 


119,737 
3,018 


1,525,230 


5,175: 
151,386. 
988. 


11,631,128 
2,678, 289 
4,488, 634. 

279,169 
1,046, 285. 


1 1,984,115. 


76,300 
6,008 


2,757,688 


9,748, 795 
2,754,585. 
4,793, 887 
364,479 
843,619 
2,056,079. 
53,207 
2,399. 
2,603,118 


3,407 
409,151 
4,625. 


13,549,876 
2,184,212 
4,482,585 

712,223 
1,715, 495. 
2, 977,545 

76,986 
6,246 


3,019,717 


3,307 
477,397 
4,693 


9,636,505 


a 
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TABLE No. XIL.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN, Erc.—Continued. 









































Exports not Net 
ES Total imports.| Total exports.! produce of surplus or | t ~ i lue oF 
Canada. deficit (-). | et sks 
1882, | $ 
Wheatise. sc bito a ..Bush.| 2,931,220 6,483,533 2,588,498 | 3,502,313 8,153,610 
Indian Corn............. «“ 3,918,031 2,229, 900 2290,851 | -1,688,131  _1,363,738 
Barley ee ea «“ 9491 2 ee WHOS AAG 4 |. ap bina6 ee. 11578,955 10,114,623 
TUVERLIR. ects Mos at's ts Us 1,447 AP2SPGTSE Tee Gia ected. ¢ 1,280,231 , 1,191,119 
Oath Orcte. ar aardous:. ug 73,022 4,148,865 1,911 4,075,843 1,729,300 
WEARS rae a sh seen pos fy 3,641 SiB2LAOG Ty, ties Wale. oles 3,517,855 3,191,874 
Basheeeed es. “ 12,709 | 95,643 27 82,934 197,687 
ve eee 5b eA: “ 105 NST HOO tars ntl oles ou aka 187,655 185, 598 
Ce Ea as \ 508,120 38,381 307,262 | 2,941,740 
Indian Meal Ba at seatens tee se 133,505 736 706 —132,769 2,473 
WarInOnls ks. bis esas i 820 49,642 2 48,822 207,716 
Other meal.. phages has i eee 165 4,142 855 3,977 13,074 
W@Rtn... | 226! drs ono ne ?..Bush, 4,954,174 10,733,535 4,866,077 © 5,779.361 11,703,374 
Tis ats OE; ac asacciere ae 2, 425, 668 819,605 819,353 ~1,606,063 586,020 
BAN GY ool las cin wine te oy 16, SCS alo ARS Cure lO hoo sina ace est 8,800,751 | 6,293,233 
UM GON A Rc hNlecd os wag 45,377 1,093,112 45,303 1,047,735 744,613. 
Oatel ws, |) or vs «“ 229, 685 1,024,053 |..... beens ot 801,368 460,821 
PSGHO Masia niet ee 2,353 WDIOZOT | Va eit. vad ome» - 6 2,336,934 | 2,161,708 
Peqteh Oe foo os... ww «“ 23,732 142, 429 7 118,697 | 212,530 
Otherigrain...).).0.-....6- me 80 HOG, OL Sie eatin ts. ere ee acne 105,938 59,435. 
F lour of Ret 21 eee Bbls. 301,455 526,340 37,294 224,885 2, 703, 078 
We Spivek drsears ae Oy nN eat ca cy ANI ora Sub bs ot a peer OO i 4 seein eae ea retate 
Indian Meal Sri a + 130,545 279 231 ~130, 266 | 1,077 
Cae DL sel shoe done bee cS 1,182 67,016 965 65,834 280,572 
Other meal... ett i « ’971 4, 433 271 4162 | 11,809 
I ar ak is i ee ee Bush. 3,604,442 3,021,188 2,275,662 | —§83,254 Sfa00: 192 
Indian Corn............. « 5,996,412 3,806,474 3794550 | -2,189,938 2,485,846 
Bakley aircccs  seatet ont ee 28,093 TATOO DUD wl eeehe hele Nee sveis 7,752,169 5,104,642 
PUNY ee seins st ne one a 30,459 902,484 | 29,515 872,025 | 595,692 
SRG Rete hoe aictosern w ohonate a Booty Es 242,615 1,431,744 85,024 1,189,129 534,196 
ieee dees re Balke Lad. « _ 1,695 2)955,591 | 54,494 2,253,896 2,059, 160 
Bens seks « 15,496 55,924 5 40,428 92,721 
OLWOR TALE. le... oe ssa « re 68 DO OL Gps haee ier ree: 90,508 59,007 
Flour of ee AN EL Fee Bbls. 565,277 | 284,504 87,115 -280,773 | 1,440,657 
(ah a naa QO Wore oe ean naar eetsas Siete ani =O9 91 heehee ee leet ‘ 
Indian Meal Bae Sacahlane are ¥ 129,239 367 316 | ~128, 872 1,080 
Oatmeal oie ironies = 1,425 60,656 4,755 | 59,231 | 247,079. ° 
Other ttealis ack. sates) ss 244 . 12,357 1,050 | DAR aR be 33,258 
° | { 
Aft et ae et Bush.| 3,128,143 5,423, 805 3,082,849 2,295,662 | 5,061,006 
Indian Corn..........++- « 3,508,529 2,007,674 1,988,789 -1,500,855 1,293, 862 
BAN LOVIN se sats At eee v8 14,717 POGT SIO 1 Sage de dees | 9,052,678 5, 503, 833 
a ae aaa eee “ 17,108 304,341 17,045 | 287,233 191,163 . 
Oateees..- SP oS ren ar t 314,922 2,367,605 8,603 2,052,683 896, 739 
Peer coe. “ 2739 | 2,698,778 625 —- 2.696, 039 2,078,613 
Bons Ws. eek ree. i 15,099 +» 193,620 18 178,521 185,897 
COOELOP AIDS aid SSN oe ba 26 BD 450 atest otis an enceniay 55,429 53,126 
Flour of Alege EAs Dae eae Bbls. 565,562 161,054 sah 277 —404,508 716,739 
“ Teor he. “ Gage aan ee Ata a eae | 933) ah rea : 
Indian Meal ............ gs 122,449 483 369 | °° -121,966 1,469 
Gapwmieali, aye ae aera ae * 1,976 67,108 1,508 65,132 255, 239 
Other meal.. cea al 214 TSA0B AY ra alias tea: iW 7,194 19,377 
886. t 
Tih eae Bush,| 2,373,230 5,705,874 2,286,706 3,332,644 5,190,424 
Pads Gorn, . 2) WEG. “ 4,528, 878 2,667,401 2,666,907 | -1,861,477 1,390,796 
Pat leyur de sis: amet. ef 8, COD4 BOD A iat cates, siete oe 8,546,090 5,724,693 
REVERE Ie. 5s. «9s tered Te tes 18 AOR CAuR Veisatd. fb fin Sees 170,746 98,666 
ee Le “ 220,001 4,215,329 65,341 1,995,328 1,478,435 
Pes ee A. SOE SRD “ 4,298 3,219, 159 18 $214,861 | 2,207,120 
i Beata her... = Ah z 7,240 156,171 83 148,931 156,309 
_ Other grain..........---- 4 23 BOLT Ma ih aartiehn Goatees jkeos 89,688 . 40,701 
Flour of Wheat. ..3:-.5. Bbls. 215,391 415, 397 29,298 200,006 1,875,979 
POV Gots. avers. a A116 LN ech bi esha rene ot LG i Volare cpeterentar : 
Indian Meal Sea Redes 5 siete A 125,107 907 650 ~124, 200 2,305 
Oatincal | oho 2.6 ov eiet ve.! are 1,406 79,409 3,483 |, 78,003 320,908 
Other meal...........5.. a 1&2 7,097 705 6,915 » 21,888 


re EE) 
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EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION. 


TABLE No. XIII.—Statement of the quantities and values of Exports the growth, produce and 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada for the eight fiscal years ending June 30, 1886 ; also, the 
average prices cf articles for each year, computed from the declared values. 








ARTICLES, bt PAS 79. oie ESS; TS88h | 701882. 1883." 9) 1884. 1885. | 1886. 


| 
| 


es | NEED | meee qeneneeees | eeeweencmseeees mecweesees | eens | ees, | eres eee | 





THe Mine: | | 

tons 315,793 = 344,694 420,055 421,311 430,081, 451,631 479,706 493,508 

Oo Ee ' $| 937,268) 1,013,899) 1,123,091] 1,078,704) 1,087,411/ 1,201,172) 1,468,166) 1,416,160 

3) 2.97 2.94 2.67 2.56 2.53) 2.66 3.06) 2.87 

Gold bearing 
quartz, dust, | 

nuggets, etc. ..$ 944,095) 1,086,994 767,318 930,151 911,383 952,131 999,007; 1,210,864 








ewe, tons} 104,974, 119,868) 130,961; 130,062} 154,809, 155,851, 116,415) 107,287 
pesca. $ 90,704' 98,508} 119,399, 127,139} 151,844) 160,607) 120,046) 114,736 
PE $ 86) 82 91 .98 98 1.03 1.03) 1.07 
Oils, min- (gals| 797,079} 10,611 2,456 662 1,422 327,563, 954,966 «260,449 
eral, coal} $ 97,049 1,049 631 136] 368. 7,546}  27,308' 30,957 
& kerosene (cts) 122i ian, 1009 25.7 20.5 25..9| 2.3) 2.9| 11.9 
Ore: | | | | | | ; : 
tons 79 8 46 130 368 132| 720| “903 
Antimony . 3) 4,800, 327 3,921 4,738 11,842 4,855 33,700, 38,320 
$ 60.76 40.88 85.24 36,41 32.18) 36.78 46.81. 42.44 

. ( tons ta 98, 5,883 19,802; 44,744 4,402 1,677 1,257 5,224 | 
Copper... $ 19,762 150,799] 150,412) + 139,245; 150,479) 214,044) 246,230, 291,397 
sy $} 201.65) 25 .63 7.60) 3.11 34.18) 127.64 195.89 55.78 
‘tons 3,562 50,524 44,677, 48,835] 44,944 ~—-:25,808] 54,367 7,542 

tron et. fe, $ 7,530| 76,474, += 114,850, «135,463! «188,775 «66,549, +—«132,074 += 23.039 _— 
1 $ “pale 1.51 2557 3.09 3.09 2.63 243) mise iin 
tons 589 2,065 2,101 1,425 1,194 885 748| - 2,074 


$) 11,698 27,732 38,738 37,485 29,417 15,851 22,790! 45,608 
$) 19.86) 13.48 18.44 26.31 24.64) 17 OL 30.47 21.99 





Manganese ; 


a OTIS TM Maa ne fences Nm has ee MER are idet site ee 100, 37 31 81 
Silver ..... $ 637,000) 149,146 34, 494 15,110 14,200. 12,920 7,539 25,137 | 
Dirtaieyee. aries nil Meine pela abs hanes Pisces ee Mite 142.00, 349.19 243.19 310.33 ; 


tons 11,927 7,974 15,601 17,181) 14,478) 21,471 18,984 25,974 
Phosphates. $| 216,295 119,882 239,493 327,667, 302,716) 453,322 362,288 431,951 


3) 18.13 15.03 15.35 19.07) 20.91) PARP 19.08 16.63 
f bus} 554,711 492,467 253,555, 381,476 197,185) 181,742 107,523 384,493 








Salto. $48,667; 46,190, 39,566, 36,418, ~—-17,511, 17,408] 12,326, + 26.749 
Lets 8.8 9.4 15.6 9.5 8.9 9.6 11.5 Oe 
Sand and ftons) 51,847) 50,132! (55,860 54,593 «63,426 «461,575 «90,015; 102,795 
HH oaael $ 9,080; 9,832, 12,511) -13,789' —17,755| 14,152] 23,590) 23,195 
fase ko gi a7 20) 22 25 28 28 26 23 
: ROMs eie ts. DORR 420, 148 864 377 282 
Slate ..... 1S oes TOV 8,100, 3,043, 11,445 4,642] 4, B52 
Ci eet ooh S380) bk 1929/7), 4.20.56) (ORGS 26) uae ame 


Stone and (tons, 19,510/ 48,209 28,189 39,339 26,578 12,954 15,736 15,259 
marbleun-< § 40,416 67,234, 81,924 84,377 73,368} 52,478 52,206 61,950 
wrought... | $ 2.07 1.56, 2.91 OTA 2.76 4.05 3.32 4.06 

Other articles....$/ 18,586 29,214, 41,481 75,056). 60,774 62,612} 127,630! 206,532 
Total values. .$| 3,082,900! 2,877,351 2,767,829) 3,013,573) 2,970,885] 3,247,092] 3,639,537) 3,951,147 















































THE FISHERIES : ! 

pai SGN Faye TSP ae AG | 150,850 219,883, 489,200) -—-130,541/ 452,000! 276,469 
sadly AA Sa INU aes a I 3,170, 4,135, 14,846] 43749 «= 3,7461. 1.786 
vee ae) ota Bel) 1.9 3.0 3.6 0.8 0.6 

lock, fresh . \ Sle. s me celae. «isin d ie) ace susie te “. | Om . . . ° 
cwt — 806,889 939,096, _ 943,304, 872,423; 725,334) 850,582/ _847,703| 761,222 
do dry salt’d) $/ 3,195,331| 3,561,141, 3,164,665) 3,387°811/ 3,653,083) 3,739,600| 3,053,321| 2,384°500 
$ 3.96 3.79 3.35 3.88 3.04 4.39 3.60 3.18 
ewt 159 245, 2,830, 9,942; 28,792) 25,9321. 32,778) 19,715 
do wetsalt’d , $ 622 550, 9,558, 82,875, 110,496, 89,607; —«92'912) —-33°306 
$ 3.91 2.24 4.10 3.30 4.64 3.46 2.84 2.62. 
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TABLE No. XIIL.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.— Continued. 


ARTICLES, 








THE FISHERIES : 





So cine 

Cod, includ- 
ing had’ck, Ree 
ling & pol- 8 
lock, pickl’d ‘ 
lbs 
do snokea $ 
cts 
Mackerel, { os 
fresh...) ae 
rf Bes 

do pickled 
Ls 
Halibut, ue 
fresh... al i 
bbls 
do pickled $ 
seeing, | lbs 
fresh.... ie 
bbls 
do pickled $ 
3 
Tbs! 
do wacked} $ 
cts) 
Sea-fish, other, | 
fresh........9) 
bbls! 

do pickled 
lbs | 
do pree'r'd 3 
cts 
Oysters, ye 
fresh g 
lbs 
do im canes $ 
t cts 
Lobsters, f ae 
fresh.... v $ 
lbs 
do pres’rv'd $ 
cts 
Salmon, i ee 
fresh.., -\ pats 


Se smoked 


do canned 





< 





2° 
ee ce | 


cee ee eee ee 


92 486 


4,641, 
5.0 


141,365) 
809,304 ' 
5.72 


% pie leks: ets, eile ce 
eta anes avenre a 


Seale as 6, "=, a) 2 


eee ete cere 


al (pale eke leslie 'e 


“113,615 
390,460 
3.44 


3,721,368 
48,968 
1.3 





16,337 


6,070 
31,860 


10,471,638 
1,103,960) 
10.5 


2,451,463) 
229, 862 
9.4 


4,965,008. 
614,817, 
12.4 





eee eee eo are 


1880, 


se wlel-enei oh ee 
ee 


fee eer eoeree 


152,341 
683,982 
4.49 


6,185,713 
95,790. 





1.5) 
12,777, 
8,148 
40,712) 
5.00 


8,791,779 
, 917,987 
10.4 


1,760,567 
81,405 
10.3 


22,289 
2,598| 
17 
2,892, 141) 


302,725 
10.5) 





1881, 


_ 770 
2,173 
2.82 


12,200 
453 
De th 


729, 962, 
29, 355, 
ahs 


167,285 
794,194 
4.75 
79,865) 
4.095 
5.1 

2) 
12 
6.00 


4,960,561 
34,104 


) 





0.7 
8b, 624! 
302,502 
3.58 


8,464,526 
127,220 
1.5 


3,070 


9,970 
46,328 
4.65 


96,280) 
7,419 


Oa es etre oane 
Ceoeer er eee 


ewe Tes Le 68. € 


13, 295,502| 
1,347,901 
10.1 


1,232,169 


2,842,183 
7,992 
10.5) 





- 


1882. 


297,251 
13,039 
4.4 


74,841 
453,113 
6.05 


146,080 
6,851 
4% 

22 

132 
6.00 


4,811,799 
51,568 
14 


98,007 
356,316 
3.64 


10,730, 637 
159,821 
1.5 


1,562 


10,455 
39,453 
3.77 


118,086 
8,995 
7.6 


360 
742 


14,809,152 
L 431, 741 
9.7 


1,016,888 
"139, 053 
13.7 


7,488,020 
897,172 
12.0 











1883, 


488,095 
18,372 
3.8 


67,449 
520,335 
7.71 


183,502 
12, 161) 


1,409,050 
26,857 
1.9 


123,883 
505,730 
4.08 


8,452,529 
169,385 
2.0 


150, 264 


8,729 
41,078 
4.71 
682 
111 
16.3) 


412 
849 
2.06 


24 


3 
12.5 


5,107 
31,364 
6.14 


15,106, 980 
1,478,895 
9.8 


1,262,809 
180,563 
14.3 


8,743 
1,318 
15.1 


10,977,223 





1,156, 223 
10.5 


1884, 


1,337 
5,735 
4,29 


5,770 
223 
3.9 


700,703 
29,589 
4.2 


95,816 
876,797 
9.15 


344,520 
12,311 
3.6 


60 
519 

8.65) 
1,097,786 
18,373 
yd 


137,370) 
539,911 
3.93 


7,359,948 
154,257 | 
2.0 





211,369) 
7,607 


33, apa 


108, 495) 
M, od 
0.8 





eer ee ew ewoe 


Seip 6 6 ele @ 


10,818, 187 
1,145,644 
10.6 


1,059,761 
152,035 
14.3 


15,867 
9,007. 
12.6 
7,348,417 
802,017 
10.9 





1885. 


os eo eo eee. 
a 


sheer eas : ee ee 


531,742 
9,017 
a eye 


119,757 
802,942 
6.70 


230,866 
7,358 


1,556,105 
16,450 
We 


151,169 
463,389 
3.07 


10, 442,712 
0,593 
1.4 


30,300 


EVeLeKe s eft ia \s8) © 





ecco eee eee 


20,687 | 
52,469. 
2.54 


14,584,890 
1,653,178 
Ue 


2,133,154 
93,249 
10.5 


8,411 
1,224 
14.6 


5,040,940 
510,893 





10.1 


“1886. 


esoese er ree 
or esr ce eee 


Rita’ ‘ofa .618 ayaa aw 
coer eee eee ed 


14,094,572 
1,662,992 
11.8 


2,159,500 
219,518 
10.2 


5,238 
1,025 
19.6 
4,087,223 
413,817 
10.1 


348 
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ARTICLES, | 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 
THE FISHERIES: | 
— Continued. ; : 
Sal bbls 8,070 4,881 3,821 6,589 6,143 4,774 7,330 5,327 
eee $ 78,911} 60,224) 46,622 76,463) «83,746 —«67,832| «73,551! «48416 
a 9.78 12.34 12.20 11.60 13.63 14,21 10.03 9.09 
Fish, all other, aS 
froshist cee $188,222) 157,954) 211,679} 258,996] 240,912) 342,074| 447,396, 426,913 
bbls 2,790) 761 1,028 3,987 6,488 4,959 2,696 1,801 
do pickled< $ 14.551 3,861 4,910, 27,143). 33,144) 23,767; 10,840} ~—« 10,659 
$ 5.22) 5.07 4.78 6.81 5.11 4.79 4.02 5.92 
Fish Oil: | Hig ; : 
gals} 184,734, 249,482| 184,052] 214,240 228,762! —-260,150/ +—«175,734) 98,041 
‘ Caen sa. $ 76,505 89,837; 90,556, +99, 756} 122,731| 125,634, 67,076] 45,337 
$ Mie Rie 49 47 54 48 Cy) 4G 
gals) 22,194) 32,596 4,963] 44,205 3,008 6,013 777 | cous 
Seatac. io $! 10,647/ «13, 226 2,443) 17,797 1,622 3,464 ADO eee 
$) .48 Al 4 “40 54 58 Os pears oe 
gals AB20I eee a 10,347 10,876) 1,800 9,771 5,417 6,426 
Whale .... $ 7 oe ee 4,802 5,151| 723 4,949 2,447 2 664 
Beppe the mein .46 47 40), nee ec 45 “41 


Other oe 143,586 49,921 77,132| 114,622 83,031 52,245] 118,565 51,538 
ie $ 40,925 15,456} 22.735 38, 660 32,089 20,229 47,263 15,746 
.29 ful .29 34 .39 39! 42 31 

Furs and skins oft | 
marine animals $ 29,3938 19,581, 105,246 79,688| 145,042 87,828} 179,242} 231,910 


i 
Other articles ...$ 78,828 52,084 83,38] 75,843 66,623 44,518 31,078 75,403 











——————— SS | 











ae 





Total values $ 6,928,871) 6,579,656) 6,867,715 7,682,079! 8,809,118} 8,591,654! 7,960,001 6,343,388 
THE Forsst : | 
Ashes, leached...$ 10,260! 14,446 10,215 17,308 49,994 21,161 16,613 16,106 
do pot and | pee 11,056 11,980 10,149 11,109 7,801 7,495 5,959 5,543 


1 244,767, 304,381} 290,586] 328,879] 268,055] 224.544] «156,322; 131.163 
peak % 92.14 25.41 28 63 29 .60 34.36 29.96 26 .23 23.66 





Bee ree oe 65,892, 112,813| 101,553) —-91,791| 65,194, 75,989' 74,798 49,014 


























Ace 227,986, 441,360) 481,758] 431,562) 321,991) —399,593| 364,053) 221815 

ee g 3.46, 3.91 4.74 4.70 4.94 5.26 487 4.53 

Basswood, (m.ft 610} . 1,925 1,895! 1,417 1,560 1,250) 1,459 815 

butternut g 9,884 23,604\ 36,581 32,8581 36,167 29,951 26,474 18,612 

& hickory. $. 16.20 12.96 19.30 23.19 23.18 23.96, 18.15! 22.84 

erds 155,293) 152,968} 145,594) 170,575) -164,900| 158,697, 145,248, «155,178 

Firewood . $299,709, 295,187; 312,170} 367,484) 388,910] 353,829) 316,647| 313.480 

$ 1.93 1.93 2.14 2.15 2. 36! 2,23 218 2.02 

Hop, hoop,  tele- | | 
graph and other | | | | 

poles (ihe hs) $ 46,615; 168,969) 159,594) 205,054) 227,191| 181,046, —84,789| 106,745 

. pes) 7,317 15,017 9,098 25,331 36,588 28,948 12,895 12,430 

Dace § 6,193 26,241 8,102 26,218 33,660 18,691 9,619 6,031 

an $ 85 1.75 289} {07 yd 08 .92 .78 75 .49 

* fords 1,087 895) 1,324) 578 501 466 455 214 

Lathwood .. { g 8,935 6,947 7,272 4,626 4,031 3,421 1,843 1,785 

$ 8.29 7.76) 5.49 8.00 8.05 7.84 4.05 8.34 

Logs: ; 

m. ft! 1,375 4,125 5,399 3,761 4,374 4,869 3,643 7,001 

Hemlock .. $ - 3,408 11,779 14,452 18,122 20,814 19,639 14,890; 28, 885 

gi 2.48 2.86 2.68 3.49 4.76 4.03 4.09 4,13 

m.ft 1,056 2,821 3,784 5,019 1,820 2,295 1,151 1,190 

Ole varus $10,472 32,789 49,648 74,883 29,819 30,399 15,671 14,417 

$! 9.92 11.62 13.12] 14.92 16.38 13.66 13.62 12.12 

(m.ft 108 2,075 2,640 1,318 2,863 974 380, 2,869 

Ping Jccers $ 1,071 13,771 20,276) 16,001 18,819 8,012 2,300; 24,452 
Los 6.06 8.52. 





9.92 6.64 7.68) 12.19 6.57 8.23; 


349 
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OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 





ARTICLES. 


S ceiemenmentbeatned —— 


Logs—Continued. 
m 





at 
Spruce .... $ 
3 
m.ft 
All other, 4 $ 
$ 

Lumber, viz: 
pes 
Battens . $ 
$ 
(st.h 
Deals ...:. $ 
$ 
st. h| 
Deal ends . $ 
$ 
Laths, pal- m| 
ings and $ 
pickets. $ 
Planks, m. ft 
boards and $ 
joists. §$ 
aap 

cantling. . 

tes 
Staves, 'S 
standard 3 
do other & "S 
headings 8 
All other n.e.s ..$ 
1 
Masts and ie 
spars 8 
prs 
Oars... -.s0: $ 
$ 
m 
Shingles .. 4 $ 
$ 
crds 
Shingle bolts $ 
Sleepers and ( pcs 
ulecad ! $ 
ties. $ 
erds 
Stave bolts . $ 
$ 
Sugar box as 
shooks. g 


Timber, square, viz: 
tons, 





1879. 


oe 


4,041 
14,382 
3.56 


18,451 
65,444 
3.55 


35,598 
9,494 
26 


199,283 
5,017,852 
25.18 


11,128 
225,767 
20.29 


117,977 
136,486 
1.16 


446,026 
4,119,196 
9.24 


21,109 
126,981 
6.02 


532 
104,577) 
196.57 


4,692 
70,114 








14.94 
17,694 


21,757) 
21,179 
97 


436 
940 
2.16 


79,073 
149,346 
1. 


1,010,585 
191,076 
19 





oreeeeeeee 


oneer eevee 


1880. 


6,036 
19,272 


3.19| 


18,984 
56,426 
2.97 


57,442 
13,319 
23 


213,613 
5,775,634 
27.04 


9,493 
292501 
93.44 
122,899 
143,268 
1.17 


681,202 
5,880,281 
8.63 


17,997 
113, 721 
6.32 


1,655 
129,071 
77.99 


9,735 








80,826 
8.30 


32,583 


27,859 
33,426 
1.20 


3,059 
608 
20 


67,361 
121,445 
1.80 


717 
2,202 
3.07 
913,296 


184,497 
20 


35,300 
83,853 
2.38 


1881. 


4,332 
15,584 
3 . 60: 


21,677 
96,114 
4,43) 


43, 408| 
10,693 
25 


260,305} 


8,676,768 
33.33 


10,793 
324,914 
30.01 


177,392 
180, 754 
el .02) 


652,621 
7,101,532 
10.88 


19,118 
132,725 
6.94 


533 
107,470 
201.63 


12,868 
102,863 
7.99 


45,982 


74,194 
54,595 
74 


556 
870 
1.56 


93,313 
188,444 
2.02 


1,168 
3,386 
2.90 


3,651,955 
324,568 
Rah et 00 


40,996 
100,574 
2.45 


161,208 
69,415 
43 








9,302 
108,053 
11.62! 


1882. 


5,980 
22,681 
3.79 


30,762 
156,448 
5.09 


46,183 
10,739 
23 


268,594 
7,945,501 
30.14 


10,101 
246,007 
24.35 


162,293 
208,781 
1.29 


699,777 
8,267,862 
11.81 


20,137 
149,078 
7.40 


710 
108, 958 
153.46 


31,258 
185,059 
5.92 





88,506 


34,921 
35,520 
1.02 


558 
1,007 
1.80 


99,346 
238,585 
2.40 
1,516 
5,653 
3.73 
2,743,848 
637,969 
23 


153,495 
160,376 
1.04 





1883. 


6,255 
30,858 
4.93 


28,872 
162,249 
5.62 


24,296 
4,591 
19 


266,068 
8,656,541 
32.53 


12,125 
329,545 
27 18 
157,842 
230,637 
1.46 


632,148 
8,022,095 


12.69 


15,607 
115,414 
7.40 


770) 


95,696 
124.28 


38,176 
250, 953 
a 57 


91,941 


27,597 
44,197 
1.60 
867 
1,922 
2.22 


100,411 
283,530 
2.82 


637 
2,685 
4.29 


2,126, 668| 


554,328 
26 


66,701 
211,484 


3.17) 


99,884 
50,699 
.O1 


8,202 
101,184 
12.34 











1884. 


6,820 
31,798 
4.66! 


31,081 
140,027 
4.51 


24,242 
“4,944 
18 


286,214 
8,595,623. 
30.03 


12,774 
315,815 
24.72 


212,584 
351,460 
1.65 
670,701 
8,439,994 
12.58 
16,361 
118,133| 


@.22) 


| 

127) 
42,113 
331.60) 


Bb,231| 
291,562 
5.28 


158,877! 


28,260) 
45,530 
1.61 


368 
894. 
2.43 


94,951 
207, 984 
3, 19| 


721) 
2,857 
3.96 


1,429,319, 
415,313 
29 


47,408 
ie 183 
2.79 


51,975 
30,213 
58 








9,098 
115,095 
12.65 





1885, 1886. 
11,168 17,566 
49,474 82,016 

4.43 4.67 
31,487, 37,667 
143,523, 164,195 

4.56 4.36 

43/640)" 40,909 
211,604} 244,977 

6,385,277| 7,652,828 
30.18} ° 31.24 
9,828, 10,982 
265,039! 302,035 
26.978 2950 
147,707 150,288 
270,227 258,259 

1.83 fi72 
655,900 585,208 

8,053,878 6,637,878 
12.28| 11.34 
15,631 18,104 
119,575} 151,370 

7.65 8.36 
566 526 
13,705} 14,521 
24.21 27.61 
67,300 81,085 
345,796! 330,686 
5.14 4.08 
201,907, 357,344 
17,398) 25,248 
42,691 37,454 
2.45 1.48 
79,176 69,154 
183,732] 142,347 
2.32 2.06 
756) 271 
2,906 936 
3.84 3.45 
760,435) 1,358,398 
197,826! 367,457 
26 i 
39,616 50, 333 
97,863} 116,900 
> 2.47 2.32 
58,110} 806,558 
28,710 86,106 
.49 ale 

8,452 7,119 
111,770 83,490 

13.22 11.73 
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ARTICLES. 











Timber —Con. 


tons 
Birch... | $ 
$ 

» (tons 

1:b el teesteaeg ae ' $ 
$ 


Pine, white} 


tons 


Pine, red. | 


t 
All other... | 


Other articles... .$ 


Total values. .$ 
ANIMALS ANDTHEIR 
PRODUCE: No 
Horses..... $ 
$ 
Horned as 
cattle & 
No 
SWIM s ome. . $ 
$ 
{ No 
Sheep...... $ 
$ 
Poultry, .OlC5 ss $ 
cwt 
Banesesen. | $ 
$ 

Butter aeee 1 


ar seater 1 


Hides, skins, horns 
and hoofs $ 


Honey ae 

















1879. 1880. 
21,187 34,452 
126,620| 226,873 
5.98 6.59 
8,615 14,578 
97,694, 156,645 
11.34 10.75 
34. 64 
318 523 
9.35 8.17 
26,779 43,110 
408,521/ 592,083 
15.26 13.73 
127,478} 148,801 
1,086,078] 1,214,159 
8.52 8.16 
20,439 19,911 
140,693] 137,013: 
6.88 6.88 
3,450 3,761 
42.041 55,914 
12.19) 14.87 
71,721} 126,185 
13,261,459! 16,854,507 
| 

16,629, 21,393 
1,376,794] 1,880,379) 
82.79 87.90 
46,569 54,944 
2,096,696] 2,764,437) 
45 .02 50.31 
6,803 6,229 
60,142 41,281 
8.84 6.63 
308,093] 398,726 
988,045} 1,422,830 
3.21 3.57 
90,880) 141,034 
45,681 61,969 
44,495 48,415 
.97 .78 
14,307,977] 18,535,362 
2,101,897; 3,058,069 
14.7 16.5) 
46,414,035, 40,368, 678, 
3,790,300; 3,893,366 
8.2 9.6) 
312,443} 498,680 
18,464 31,270 
5.9 6.3 
1,191,356) 1,035,625) 
387,592, 709,163 
398 6,070 

51 1,857 

ee 30.6 
5,440,823) 6,452,580 
574,093! 740,665 
10.6. 11.5) 























1881. 1882 1883, 
ies eae nla Reo eee 
36,655, 25,360 25,55 | 
255,826 170,081] 194,345 
6.98) 6.71 7.66 
28, 905 17,465} 22,830) 
375,610)  206,560| 276,822 
12.99 Aes 12.13 
197 934 788) 
2,280 12,838 9,977) 
11.57 13.75 12.66 
67,161 37,629 47,802 
1,208,605, 748,109} 976,330 
18.00 19.88 20.42 
334,153) 194,979] 213,995 
3,524,317/ 2,188,845} 2,852, 908) 
10.55 11.23 13.33 
37,445 21,704 25,843; 
321,206 188,466} 223,298) 
8.58 8.68 8.64 
9,809 8,409 6,294 
109,689! 95,394 82,492 
11.18 P1e34) 7. gel 
126,521; 217,939) 114,561 
24,960,012) 23,991,055} 25,370,726 
21,993 20,920 13,019 
2,094,037) 2,326,637| 1,633,291 
95.21; © 111.21) 125.45 
62,277, 62,106 66,396 
3,464,871] 3,256,330 3,898,028 
55.64) 52.43 58.70 
2,819 3,263) 3,858 
11,841 10,875 12,281 
4.20 3.33) S18 
354,155 311,669] 308,474 
1,372,127, 1,228,957| 1,388,056 
3.87] 3.94 4.50 
133,963, 149,804, 161,229 
60,194) 63,135 58,546 
55,686 54,068 56,131 
92! .86 1.05 
17,649,491) 15,161,839) 8 106,447 
3,573,034; 2,936,156) 1,705,817 
20.2 19.4) 21.0) 
49, 255,523) 50,807,049) 58,041,387 
5,510,443) 5,500,868) 6,451,870 
11.2 10.8) 11.1 
209,679 185,169 51,208 
19,882, 13,869 5,855 
9.5) 10.3 11.4 


1,983,096 1,278,340 1,087,523. 


432,498 375,565) 460,983, 
8.915 2,438 875 
1,163) 316 107 
13.0 13.0 12.2 

9,090,135) 10,499,082! 13,451,410 
1,103,812) 12643,709 2,956,586. 
12.1 15.7 16.8! 





| 


























1884, 1885. | 1886. 
boi | 

42,396] 31,803) 37,735 
301,204) 246.031) 265,273 
7.10 7.74 7.08 
16,303, 18,028) 19,667 
215,943]  257,168/ 259, 768 
13.25)' 14.26 13.21 
759 233 174 
8,383 3,001 1,799 
11.04 12.88 10.34 
44,201, 29,366 36,492 
890,497, 575,575, 704,986 
90.15 19.60 19.32 
251,297, 178,223) 167,639 
3,168,236! 2,019,310! 1,750,529 
12.61 11.66 10.44 
26,605! 13,477, —-16,897 
207,792, 101,210, 131,043 
ast 7.51) 7.76 
6,342) 6,482) 3,235 
92,407, 100,221) 75,732 
14.57 15.46) 23.41 
' 
196,694, 151,432} 165,190 
25,811,157| 20,989,708) 21,034,611 
11,595; 11,978 16,525 
1,617,829 1,554,629) 2,147,584 
139.52/ 129.791 129.96 
89,263| 143,003) _—-91, 866 
5,681,082) 7,377,777 5,825,188 
63.64 51.59 63.41 
3,883] 1,652 2,994 
14,243 7,283 7,588 
3.67 4.40, 2.53 
304,403, 335,043) 359,407 
1,544,605) 1,261,071) 1,182,241 
5.07 3.76 3.29 
192,908] 175,475) 126,162 
57,528] 59,2081 141,508 
47,527! 53.345] 94.895. 
83 90 67 
8,075,587} 7,330,788] 4,668,741 
1,612,481] 1,430,905] "832/355 
20.0 19.5 17.8 
69,755,423] 79,655,367! 78,112,927 
7,251,989] 8,265,240! 6,754,626. 
10.4 10.3 8.6 
214,772] 63,559. ~——s«495, 790 
21, 495 5,491 6,722 
10.0 8.6 7.0 
1,119,756] 1,626,826) 1,656,204 
435,898] 601,111 469,087 
1,079 3,278 9,363 
178 440 1,096 
16.5 13.4 11.7 
11,490,855] 11,542,703) 12,758,532 
1,960,197, 1,830,632) 1,728,082 
1A 15.9) 13.5 


Z 351 
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_ ARTICLES, 


1879. 


1880. 


i ns rs es rs | es ee 


Meats, viz. : 


Bacon’.... 


Hiams® so. 


Tongues... 


Venison . 


' Preserved 


neé.s. 


Sheep pelts. 


eoeere 


seee 


lbs 
$ 
cts 
lbs 
$ 
cts 
Ibs 

$ 
cts 
lbs 

$ 
cts 
lbs 

$ 
cts 
lbs 
$ 
cts 
lbs 
$ 
cts 
lbs 
$ 
cts 
No 
$ 
$ 
lbs 
$ 
cts 
lbs 


$ 
$ 


Other articles....$ 
Total values. .$ 


AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS : 


Bran 


' Fruit, green, viz: 
bb 


cwt 


$ 
$ 


ewt 


$ 
$ 


ls 

Apples... $ 

§ 

Other. 40.0208 $ 

Grain and Products 
of, wiz. : (bus 

Wheat ....- $ 

lire, § 

bush 

IndianCorn $ 

$ 

sbush 

Barley .... | $ 


t 











3,977,276} 8,616,739 
242,851) 467,790 
6.1 5.4 
669,878] 955,603 
45,764| 66,208 
6.8 6.9 
2,050,672} 692,842 
148,58 41,948 
7.2 6.1 
200,910 100,888 
17,583 5,424 
5.8 5.4 
498,290) 1,281,391 
25,383} 67,280 
5.1 5.3 
41,823; 61,774 
2, 661 4,385 
6.4 7.1 

480 3,300 

49 149 

10.2 4.5 
670,216| 1,171,184 
86,100) 124,591 
12.8 10.6 
124,562) 136,564 
98,924 51,431 
23 38 
1,054,627) 818,474 
72,065, 50,451 
6.8 6.2 
3,013,587 3,619,181 
691,894} 920,923 
23 25 

{ 

___18,008)___ 38,611 
14, 100,604! 17,607,577 
40,568, 89,113 
31,843] 52,738 
78 60 
5,864, 10,137 
46,1941 95,502 
7.88 9.42 
87,101] 146,548 
157,618} 347,166 
1.81 2.37) - 
6,610,724) 5,090,505 
6,274,640] 5,942,042 
95 1.17 
1,829 1,569 
999 965 

BD 62 
5,383,922| 7,239,562 
4,789,487, 4,481,685 
.89 62 








1881, 


569,598 
40,74 
7.2 


1,372,809 
83,738 
6.1 


173,798 
8,814 
5.1 
1,578,168 
113,694 
7.2 


68,916 
4,765 
| 6.9 
7,352 

364 

5.0 
1,040,251 
103,289 
9.9 


48,574 
13,201 
27 
855,327 
66,173} 
7.7 


1,404,123 
409,683 
| 29 
41,711 
21,360, 219 


\ 
i 


| 90,130 
52,241 
58 


6,286 
67,874 
10.80 


334,538 
645,658 
1.93 


| 
| 


| 


2,523,673 
2,593,820 
1.03 


1,284 
594 
46 


8,811,278 
6,261,383 
| 71 








9,785,089) 9,758,027 
717,589] 1,071,394 
7.3 11.0 


1882. 





615,947 
64,367 
10.5 


749,742 
49,798 
6.6 
334,548 
18,732 
5.6 


1,225,408 
93,621 
7.6 


72,316 
6,094 
8.4 


8,340 
431 
5.2 


1,286,005 
124,888 
9.7 


43,853 
10,664 
24 


942 
61 

6.5 
1,053,305 
246,657 
.23| 


56,461 
20,518, 662) 


56,459, 
39,590 
70 


6,509 
85,537 
13.14) 


212,526 
540,464 
2.54! 





3,845,085 
5,180,335 
1.35 





11,588,446) 
10,114,623) 
87. 


3,736,724 
436,973 | 
11.7 


517,636 
62,285 
12.0 


628,728 
40,722 
6.5 


397,280 
29, 826 
5.7 


806,843 
- 69,969 
8.7 


32,596 
1,801 
© 5.5 
11,525 
648 
5.6 


1,770,774 
180,08 
10.2 


84,799 
18,157 
21 


3,864 
710 
18.4 


1,375,572 
280,530 
20 

- 81,885 
20,284,343 


24,561 
21,806 
89 


11,634 
108,220 
9.30 


158,018 
499,185 
3.16 





5,867,458 
5,881,488 
1.00 


252 
293 
1:17] 


8,817,216. 
6,293,238 
al 





1884. 


7,546,807 
731,590 
9.7 


571,163 
62,21 
10.9 


493,915 
27,469 
6.5 


176,835 
10,990 
6.2 


630,970 
44,518 


1,793,249 
160,212 
8.9 


101,987 
28,740 
28 


136,521 
8,929 

6.9 
1,501,031 
310,060 
21 
60,744 
29,946,108 


51,019 
_ 173,048 
3,39 


745,526 
812,923 
1.00 


11,924 
8,941 
15 


7,780, 262 
5,104, 642 





66 


1885. 


7,189,260 
630,614 
8.8 


962,827 
86,641 
9.0 


542,209 
34,517 
6.4 


330,376 
18,731 


7 


NAY 


555,436 
35,269 
6.3 


131,498 
10,878 


499,187 
37,495 
7.5 


324| 


73, 
20,515 
28 
62,624 
4,034 
6.4 
989,925 
196,178 
72,007 
25,387,104 





62,881. 
46,677 
74 


7,060 
59,904 
8.48 


238,936) 


2,340,956 
1,966,287 
84 


39, 980 


18,885 
11,399 
60 


9,067,395 
5,503, el 
6} 





1886, 


8,143,508 
621,016 
a 


422,987" 


bag 


583,358 
28,745 
5.4 
421,715 
29,146 
5.3 
346,105. 
18,91 
5.5 
117,132 
8,757 
7.5. 


ores seeee 


eer ser eose 


1,524,184 
316,937 
21 


59, 957 
22,065,433. 





116,107 
64,513 
56 


7,286. 
49,301 
6.77 


999,743 
477,004 
2.14 
22,594 


3,419,168: 
3,025,864 
.88 


494 — 
313 
63 


8,554,302 
5,724, 698 
OT 





352 








TABLE No. XITJ.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION,-—Continued. 





a a 


ARTICLES. 








@rain.—Con. 





rs es | es 2 


{"s 

Rye te. .tete 5 

1 $s 
bush 

Ont nef $ 
$ 

bush 

Pease 2 i5i0. $ 

$ 

bush | 

Beans..... $ 

$) 

bush! 

Other grain 4 
Flour of ye 
wheat $ 

bbls 

Indianmeal : 
bbls 

Oatmeal... $ 
$ 

bbls 

Other meal. $ 
$ 

H | aur 

4 ay oeveeeeve 

$ 

Naa en 
Hops is. oo: ‘ 
$ 

f bush 
Malt (25... $ 
pues 

lbs 

Maple | $ 
cts 

bush 
Potatoes ... $ 
$ 

Seeds, other..... $ 
lbs 

"Tobacco leat) A 
Vegetables ......$ 
Other articles... .$ 
Total values $ 
MANUFACTURES : 
Agricultural imple- 
WOME Cerese $ 
Books, maps and 
pamphlets ....$ 
cwt 

Biscuits .... x 


1879. 


640,924 
364,017 
BT 


2,373,290 
804,325 
34 


2,714,995 
2,055,872 
ee 76 


59,151 
53,162 
90 


5,489 
2,399 
44 


574,947 
2,572,675 
4.47 


832 
2,317 
2.78 


100,059 
401,370 
4.01 


1,643 
4,578 
2.79 


11,704 
105,643 
9.03 


102,499 
7,035 
AE 


505,929 
423 343 
84 


1,888 
192 
10.2 


2,654,422 
1,261,389 
.48 


190,879 
39,644 
3,384 
.09 


25,023 
49,580 





19,628,464 


79,911 


19,519 
6,557 | 
24, 298 | 
3.71! 








1880. 1881. 
957,820| 870,296 
702,701| 783,840 
ie 90 
4,717,040] 2,926,532 
1,707,326] 1,191,873 
36 41 
3,819,390] 4,245,490 
2,977,516, 3,478,003 
.78 82 
75,191} 108,923 
76,948! 117,708 
1.02 1.08 
15,488 2,887 
6,246 1,457 
40 50 
544,591] 439,728 
2,930,955) 2,173,108 
5.38 4,94 
473 255 
1,050 784 
2,29 3.07 
100,921} 58,825 
438,020 234.150 
A 34 3.98 
1,462 544 
3,777 1,742 
2.58 3.20 
64,444) 168,381 
484,967} 1,813,208 
7.53 10.77 
388,330] 10,500 
45,120 2,712 
12 26 
1,056,294) 708,771 
843,570! 649,857 
80 92 
119,332| 172,285 
7,985 14,616 
6.7 8.5 
1,423,415] 2,295,307 
459,668 830,218 
32 36 
591,065, 204,476 
10,150 6,351 
766 2,332 

08 37 
40,400} 67,745 
56,150 80,128 
22, 294,328) 21,269,527 
59,128 31,269 
30,961) 31,321 
5,981 3,981 
20,631} 17,228 
3.45) 4.33 





1882. 


1,281,678 
1,191,119! 
93 
4,146,954 
1,728,774 | 
.42| 
8,521,493 
3,191,869. 
91 


95,616 
197,602 
2.07 


187,760 
185,598 
99 


469,739 
2,748, 988 
5.85 


30 
125 
4.16 


49,640 
207,698 
4.18 


3, 287 
10,609 
3.23 


90,647 
915,691 
10.10 


201,767 
41,780 
20 


1,171,580 
1,108,943 
95 


277,782 
20,864 
7.5 
3,800, 162 
2,268,769! 
60 
913,215 
66,824 
6,337 

09 


195,435 
141,686 


=e 


31,035,712 











46,142 


23,223 
4,919 
22,095 
4,49 





1883. 


-__ 


1,047,809 


712,900 
68 
1,024,053 
460,821 
45 


2,339, 287 
2,161,708 
92 


142,422 
212,514 
1.49 


106,018 
59,435 
56 


489,046 
2,515,955 
5.14 


48 
202 
4,20 


66,051 
276,574 
4.19 


4,162 
10,816 


2.60: 


93,740 
902, 105 
9.62 


177,142 
89,859 
ol 


1,329,958 
1,136,700 
85 


169,662 
12,358 
Ti 
2,424,979 
1,048, 954 
43 
207,052 
32,249 
6,469 
20 
91,887 
107,985 


—_—_— 


22,818,519 





16,766 


45,551 


4,437 
19,326 
4.36 











1884, 


872,969 
565,663 
65 


1,346,720 
501,712; 
37 


2,201,097 
2,009,275 
91 


55,919 
92,702 
1.66 


90,576 
59,007 
65 





197,389 
1,025,995 
5.20 


Bl 

126 
2.47 
55,901 
230,294 
4,12 


11,307 
30,203 
2.67 


108, 461 
913,057 
8.42 


117, 266 
16,402 
14 


235,959 
178,330 
76 


391,348 
25,018 
6.4 


758,435 
231,716 
fi 


92,280 
125,604 








_ 











1885, 1886. 
287,296] 170,764 
179,873| © 98,666 
63 58 
2,359,002 4,149,988 
893,513] 1,453,996 
38) - 35 

- 2,698,153! 3,219,141 
2,077,762| 2,207,093 
Biz 69 
193,602} 156,088 
185,869) 156,114 
96 1.00 | 
55,455! 89,711 
33,126 40,701 
59 45 
123,777; 386,099 
556,580| 1,744,969 
4.50 4.52 
114 257 
371 840 
3.25 3.27 
65,600! 75,926 
250,319! 309,631 
3.82 4.08 
7,408 6,392 
19,377| 20,191 
2.62 3.16 
134,939} 93,944 
1,270,525! 1,001,336 
9.42 10.66 
103,438] 136,577 
17,292) 80,383 
BY, 59 
374,961| 284,443 
280,137, 222,187 
15 .78 
11,704; 150,955 
1,016} 10,870 
817 7.2 
660,715! 2,222,997 
234,812| °492°702. 
35 29 
116,267| 140,025 
75,062} 64,006 
103,102} 244.787 


——— 


12,397,843) 14,518,293] 17,652,779 


17,252 


105,486 
3,927! 
18,031 
4.59 





22,640 


155,511 


4,176 
18,936 
4.53 


16,658 


86,677 
3,359 
15,384 
4.58 





CS 
s . NX 
Oe 











TABLE No. XIII.—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 





ARTICLES, — | 











MANUFACTURES : 
— Continued. 
: lbs 
' Candiles....< § 
cts 
No 
Carriages,etc $ 
: q 
Clothing (wearing 
apparel $ 


Cordage, etc ....$ 
- Cottons 


Extract of bbls 
hemlock $ 
bark $ 

LN EE AO mY ie $ 


Glass & glassware$, 
Grindstones ..... $ 
Gypsum (ground) §) 
Hats and Caps. .$ 
‘India rubber ....$ 


fron: 

, No 
Stoves .... $ 
$ 
Castings, n.e.s..$ 
| te 

Paar fe 
$ 
DGRADIL AY hes $ 


All other and 
hardware ....$ 








Junk and es 
oakum § 
Leather : 
Sole and upper .$ 
Boots and prs 
shoes. g 
- Harness and 
saddlery...... $ 
Other manufac- 
tures, of...... $ 
J ee 
Liquors, viz. : 
Ale, beer & gals 
cider. g 
; gals 
_ Whiskey ..< ~ $ 
' : $ 
Other iss 
* spirits g 


Machinery, n.e.3. 8 


1879. | 


ee 


_ 43,149 
4,899 
11.4 
612 
43,984 
71.87 





23,053 
23,279) 
1,418 


10,602 
101,897 
9.61 


10,643 
708 
46,301 
2,542 
339 
1,430 


382 
5,270 
13.80 


13,555 
68 
805 

11.84 





37,498]. 


81,995 


16,883 
32,287 
1.91 


263,826 


195, 256 
193, 5D3 


99), 


2,823 


5,149 


4,299) © 


54,399 
19,500 
36 


21,291 
10,637 
50 


83,833 
69,069 
82 


, $4,205 





EOE 1) 


4 
of 


¥ 


41,834 


4,574 


10.9 


867 
40,480 





46 69 


8,742 
14,084 
4,170 


* 18,641 
17, 808 
9.22 


4,669 
6,070 
45,006 
8,925 
400 
2,897 


113 
1,552 
13.73 

20,677 


2,816 
72,023 





25.30 
205,134 


92,588 


21, 332 
34,939 
1.64 


408,708 


159,676 
165,147 
1.03 


3,314 





8,357 
8,047 


53,219 
18,952 
36 


4,181 
3,280 
78 
12,629 
12,212 
97 


47,193 


| Y | 

WES 

| 
| 
| 











1881. | 1882, 

6,152 186 
836, 29) 
13.6) 15.6 
789 426 
46,442, 32,056 
58.35, 75.25 
| | 
9,952) 6, 846, 
£2: 031 11,506) 
i 540 1,372 
22,034, 29,375) 
190,068 234/908 
8.63) 8.00 
3,223 | 2,746 
2,441. 1,920) 
35,755 45,477 | 
13,388 11,041 
108 1,639 
870 897 
| 
| | 
240) 53. 
3,309, 1,035) 
13.79 19.53, 
14,387) 7,895 
11 65, 
179 1,000 
16.27 15.38) 
191,210| 120,493) 
84,713, 209,548) 
18,477; 10,398) 
35,177| 30,846) 
1.90 2.97 
416,902} 426,403) 
95,828} 116,437! 
101,727| 117,868; 
1.06 1.01) 
4,746 2,149) 
4,986} 5,918) 
4,691] . 7,579 
56,802| 42,450) 
20,824 19, 088 

yea7 45) 
2,513 re 056 
2,598) 5, pal 
1.08 79 
WheIe te 5 363 
3,931 3,297) 
iL 61 
40,2011 77,482) 





| 
1883. | 1884, 











4.447) 6,463! 
685 1,109 
15.4 16.1! 
293. 318) 
91,714, 21,756 
74.11 68.41) 
10,057, 15,521 
11,355 14,593 
11,565, 10,931 
40,323) 27,946 
305,418 361,156 
7.57, 12.92 
3,476 5,369 
1,823 1,825 
51, 726 40,492 
8,95 50 12,321 
914 655 
3,614 4,208 
64 89 

798 1,554 
12.47) 17.46 
6,699, 11,752 
14 3 

317) 66 
22.64, 22.00 
46,482| 26,576 
319,217| 217,389 
13,735} 14,629 
34,963, 32,574 
2.55) 2.23 
271,140 296,186 
90,872 101,501 
96,815, 109,430 
1.07 1.08 
4,346) 2,752 
121,982, 110,374 
11,112, 10,402 
18,641) 19,305 
7,657 7,021 
4 .36 
14,515 8,054 
12,486) 6,668 
86 .83 
2,366) 1,482 
2,722) 1,796 
1.15) 1.21 
74,366; 82,491 


1885, 





22,207 
736 
4,512 


ee cen ee oes 
e278 89 0s 2 ee 


ese esee80 





e@e@o2eeeaeeve 


ees ee ceo ee 


20,605 
11,005 


5,108 
2,086 
.40 


10,630 
10, dll 
OF 


86,163 


12,984 
24,768 
20,632 


13,899 
167,017 
12.02 


3,811 
4,050 

- 21,110 
19,044 
375 
4,206 


see ee ereea 


4 Oe) a) e Vike el ete 


28,129 
18,638 


4,774 
2 384. 
00) 


30,455 


354 | ay 
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TABLE No. XIIL—EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION.—Continued. 


\ { 




















ARTICLES. | 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 
Musieal Instru- | 
ments, viz. : | 
No 294 293 306 965 459} ° 1,114 2,007 2,139, 
Organs g 20,141 28,855 27,612 84,295 40,372 85,475) 135,212 146,353 
‘ $ 90.00 98 .48 90.24 87.35 87.96) 76.73 67 37 68.42 
No 20 31 17 16 24 41 35 46 
Pianos .. e $ 3,955 7,995 3,480 2,865 6,768 11,215 8,830) ™ 13,035 
$ 197.70 258.00/ 204.70 179.06 282 .00 273.53 952.28) 283.37 
All others ...... $ 79 470 133 3,874 1,629 1,399 463 3,366. 
cwt! 67,910 12,155 18,790 16,217 8,701 4,310 12,305 24,401 
Oil cake | $ 44,572 21,819 39,474 38,288 20,855 6,947 23,127 50,347 
$)- .66| 1.80 2.10 2.36 2.40 1.61 1.88 2.06 
Raaanc nats $ 26,834, 49,294 49,044 35,800 30,820 12,799 11,634, 5,947 
Au Nol 26,796 27,603 22,463 22,563 9,147 8,093 9,418 5,294 
Siditpee $| 218601) 201,545) 165,452{ 150,643 69,933 95,326 69,235 35,627 
renee re g 8.16) 7.30 7.37 6.68 7.65 11:78 7.35 6.73 
Ships sold No 72) 64 61 42 44 43 98h.- ts 46 
; a ee tons 19,318 16,208 16,808 16,161 23,896 17,368 13,177). 14,343 
ene $| 529,824) 464,327) 348,018] 402,311] 506,538] 416,756, 246,277 266,363 
AO bade ANCE ZC 27 43) 28.65 20.71 24.89 21.20 24.00 18.69 18.57 
Ibs} 158,001 90,196} 115,591] 125,203) 108,268) 156,828!  138,307| 158,224 
Soap ...... 1 g 6,627 4,498 4,370 5,020 3,957 6,855 5,419 8.502 
cts 4.2 5.0 0g 4.0 3.7 4.4 3.9 5.4 
Ibs' 16,715; 643,057) 880,092 93,679) 824,049} 2,675,160} 1,157,597) 914,920. 
Starch ..... 1 § 863 31,650 32,691 4,621 25,360 69,097 25,795 22,442 


ots 5.2 4.9 3.7 4.9 3.1 2.6 2.2) 2.5 


Steel and manufac- 
tures Of, .....0.9 34,673 78,451 


4 


143, 656 96,266,  43,812| 30,781] 30,328} += -24,098 





Stone and marble, 


b Swrought ...... $ 6,515 6,811) 13,802 22,790 18,469 18,469 17,235, 17,801 © 
Tobaccos, viz. : | | 
a qf ibs 400; 18,575 36,288 950, 122,942 553 320 2,095 
Jigars fe $ 593 4,657 6,842 1,112 25,696] . 1,067 686 3,101 — 
cigarettes $ 1.48 34 .19 alg met 1.93 2.14 1.48 
SUE urbe OW Lis 69,484) 205,796 37,201 421,844) 301,513) 526,880] — 370,949| 256,489 ~ 
pie an $ 5,394 7,701 1,425 12,750 10,207 14,974 8,079, 6,237 
See a Hots 7.8 3.7 3.8 3.0 3.4 2.8 DAD 2.4 


— 





Ail other, f bs! 344,499] 189,802) 255,313] 272,927) 228,028 84,484/ 115,868, 107,474 
' ok $|  50,851| 28,141) 36,536] 53,289, 38,184; «14,883| 25,957) 22,159 
FN a GR ne 15 14 20 mab 18 22! 21 
gals 317 670 680| 1,737 527 82 335 56 
Vinegar { $ 86 181 266 498 148 26 83 18 
$ i 27 30 29 28 32 25) 32 | 


Wood, viz.: | 


Household furni- | 
GUL phoebe aie $ 95,988 118,961 100,387 106, 854 133, 932 131,705 169,115 _ 225,023 


Doors, _ sashes, 
and blinds... .$ 20,025 22,742 22,280 39,997 22,147 59,645 46,678 33,070 


Other manufac- | ¥ 
GULes Of ese $) 184,805 268,035 291,657 354,043 . 384,796 430,345 470, 206| 379, 498 


Woollens........ $ 35, 125 32,687 21,681 25,752 31,296 41,060 55,733 28,283 — 
Other articles....$) 236 eal 339,129} 440,236 410,491 564,309 580,975] 481,185) 468,298 





























Total values..$| 2,700,281 3,242,617) 3,075,095) 3,329,598) 3,503,220 3,577,585] 3,181,501) 2,824,137 
MISCELLANEOUS : $ 386,999 640,155) 622,182, 535,935] 528,895, 560,690) 557, 374, 604,012 














| = 





























Grand totals... 60,089,578) 70,096,191, 80,922,579) 90,106,614) 84,285,707| 77,132,079] 76,183,518) 74,998, 506 


ee 











“Per ton. 





INTERN ATIONAL COMMERCE: CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 


TABLE No. XIV.—Showing by quantity and 
of Canada to the United States, and of m 
Canada, for the fiscal years 1885 and 1886. 


Compiled from the Trade Tables of Canada and the United States respectively. 


ARTICLES, 








Anthracite . cons \ 355,696] 1,178,799 


Bituminous... ‘ 


» Gold bearing quartz, 


dust, nuggets, etc. | ........ DOOOOTH Beet E210 Taye seh tek le eee Pl eee alas 
Gypsum, crude..tons| 116,415]. 120,046} 106,737! 112,271|........|....000. ll) ap ed 
Oils, mineral...gals,| 953,996} 27,136] 251,450 27,742! 3,645,549| 416,914] 3,702,738] | 479.864 
Ore, antimony. .tons a 1,500 e\ 2 S, COO tes wperdaic ties eco Rel ee Pabn te ap Ln ea a 
=. copper... .. 1,232] 245,290 LOL O01 Sonnet APN aan 21 4,680: 
eT LEEP OMY CF.) se 5-0 : 54,367| 132,074 7,542 23,039 2,834 7,965 561 1,122 
‘* manganese. ‘“ 302 14,974 281 LS OOU keds Soil aca Os sep eeiae a ee ee en ay 
oe. Silver, Seu, iy 31 7,539 81 ASME ELE EL CARNE LO eae es BS ONT Pe ah 
Phosphates .... ‘ 745 8,980 532) OBL NE davis ah tists oa op pee oe | who . 
Plumbago...... th pear ete 0 Se Be 3,645 BUR Cod AS Pe RS SY CVE ris gs | BES ie: BHA 
STORES Ae Neen: bush. 107,523 12,326} 384,283 26,714 5,672 2,809 10,046 4,873 
Sand and gravel.tons 90,015; . 23,590! 102,795 2S) ROG cee aes ath we pees ie DR eae: Wain tae ae 
PALE 1 Ses ie oe ge 353 4,210 260 A 2OO Mthatae sah E,.QO0 fee ee ts tate 2,406: 
Stone and marble— ; 5 
unwrought ...tons l 15,724 02,155) 14,850; OU, SSOP Bi is 72; 440i pasa a, |. 139,314 
Ocherarticls 6.0 [ose voor TO. SHOe at) 9 eh PALL, 70s Ai". tty Aa ek oe eee | tees 
otal: values Oise. 5 eed 2EBI8, OL GHO Ns iv dn BL | S,T15, G96 ees ok 5482, 630) is vee dicas 3,948,524. 
| 
THE FISHERIES: | | 
Cod fish— including |. | 
na ae 1s : 452,000 3,746! 276,469 1,786 : 
ollock, fresh. . lbs. 5) 3, 276, gi OO les ayicieses lege M UD ISNS cl abate Otol Meare glare eae et eae 
; ary salted ....cwt. 195, 666! 641,611; 153,271} 406,392 2,865 8,907 | 571 3,423 
ee Wict salted.“ 32,729| D2 S1G OW 12,7161.0 123, BOGN AS. 0C) 2 aa fale RAAT Ete gem 
‘ pickled....... “ 291 408] 25,064] 71,062! -. 2. eC | PB ae One 
tongues and 
seen sos Talniey 347 7,106! 1,304 BOTA GS Wh ciate ewig Ibaeehel tact ACRE a nae | Te vaieals 
Mackerel, fresh’ Ibs.| 529,202{ 8,877] 324,424) 13,276) 11. a Raa | aD Ps oe ry 
be! canned ‘‘ Wit SACRE ton cates) LOO, Gok 3D, GO U nose. Sate. at uah Memratoey ae ate ve Lua 1 RES 
i pickled bbls. 84,497} 625,902 60,867} 372,709 940 2, 962| 75 475» 
F Halibut, fresh.. Ibs. 230, 866 7,358} 233,140 LG, 2G Woh sect peel meets Aa. Cae ee 
Herring, fresh.. Ibs.| 1,556,105; 16,450) 3,446,036] 29,724! ...... SPL 2 Sith abendea tole Sane 
. ia pickled. bbls. 98,390} 290,534 28,299 78, 172 PRSuAA MG Sears 4 he sa. LUlckeeeiats at eco h ate aan a 
. oo Mamokads, lhe, 0,110,102) 1) 188; 109|) 5,188,961) 67,225 [ ris ooo ce: (ccc cee Leope aces Rapa ee 
_ Sea-fish,n. e. s. 
Beech Wake: Ole 30; 300l' 1) THB, GAR Az GOB Lely seh ee eon, (a es eae 
pickled ...... bbls. 1,045 4,236 1,531 6,149 Ua ai aa tay aM Mera biiee mine 
Bees, preserved...... ThSk Vas. eH Bee ee 6,150 145 ti Me jchelan'e aif uatateralc Cera Oe ean vay 
BROS il ois. voto) Mews oh bs | DOS L ois, POD. 2s 112,882}... 25. 3 105, 323: 
_ Lobsters, fresh.bbls.| 20,687 52,469 32,077 DEW IMOIN ES one a hoon Kt a poavona ony ates Cease are Te ranhs ai 
ety! 86 canned. Ibs G98, 975) 1712, 870s 4.644 SIDES 499 779M Bll oo 5 PS NER SS ee 
mr othewm sholl-fish-—:-> 6) |eexs awed soboep be eee | reguleaee ‘sy hae a ea $2,082 ices 25,127 
a Salmon, fresh ..]bs.) 2,183,154) 228,249] 2,157,700). 219,358 
a: He smoked * GG | 8,391 1,220 4,853 979 25 217 ghON aN | 24 4355 ‘ 
an eo -ganned.. 276,060, 28,357; 148,875 POD L tris ? | BN: 
- pickled.bbls., 3,698, 42,015 3,422] 32,295 , 
Fish, n.e. s..... Pee SNORT BERT IOR Talis Suan iae 426,349| 897,598} 26,205} 853,386), 26,205» 
a pickled. . ... bbls. 2,692 10,804 1,576 9,935 ¥ 438 L 528| 3,984 
mi ‘cured ....". eae eee eta aie een) Rater mai fe et - 529,049! 29,159! 426,977) 24, 34& 











Canada’s Exports to United States. 














1885. | 1886. | 1885, | 1886. 
| | r 
Quantity.| Value. pees Value. |Quantity.; Value. Quantity. Value. 
ane ee ee | rr a rN a le | Oe ety | a 
| | | 
$ | $ | $ | $., 
ae 554,576] 2,458,795} 642,531) 2,564,340 
362,93) 1,127,677) | 5177539] 11499°719| 298°683| 751° 895. 



































value the exports of merchandise the growth or produce 
erchandise the growth or produce of the United States ta 


United States’ Exports to Canada. 


















































* Logs and other timber, n. e. s. 
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TABLE No. XIV.—INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE.—Continued. F 
Canada’s Export to United States. | - United States’ Exports to Canada. | 
ARTICLES, 1885, | 1886, | 1885, | 1886. 
| | : | } | | 
Quantity. Value. |Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. pee, Value. J 
| 4 
rT oe cke at | oh ct eae i 
Tue FIsHERIES.—Con. Wertcduare, Pen : $ | fe. 7 
Fish oil, cod... .gals. 95,656 41,168 12,813 D908) (As cee Mh etek ae Sie UAE AA St Ragas ie ae 
FNM OBIET ect 70,032 27,174 46,429 13,332 17,786 5 482) 11,425) 9,504 
Furs and skins of ? q 

marine animals . aan ae 5) BN Se ae eh LOsALON SS Slee a ee eee inline noise 1 

Other articles Gi orisha | Laid ME BONSETY trreccvaiae LT foo. ep eee eae as Re Ae! EE Slee 

Total WANES Sah a hateloeld oh 3, 560,731 ..... 2,087,548) oo ao |) DAA, OB) e Pe eons | 222,824 | 

THE FOREST: | | | | | 

Ashes, pot and | | . 
pearl v2... Is 200] "%7,699| 288] 9 "8, 184) Cie peng | epiaeee 

ashes, Leaded a Shek, ue 16,589) S51 8 EEsO72 1 ic4 oah megs La ania Bale | eee . 

‘all other .... ? TUTOW Ls NR ROB) en. | Ry i Pe 
Bark for tan- | | 

RPGS oe le cords 74,794) 364,015, 49,014) 221,815) ........ | 1,418 | RGIS ie 297 
Basswood, butternut ; | | 

and hickory. .M ft. | 939| 11,610 TAD)! 21,050 OF. Se8 egg ehcge tea tee 
Firewood ....cords.| 145,106} 316,299} 155,087| 318,214: 2; a 6,648 2,677: 8,342 
Hop, hoop, telegraph | 

& other poles.cords| ...,.... O; TOF sek ied 106,665). eo s.ctr Geen 2evlenaied 45 
Knees and fut- | 

Bocksy TE sy hy pieces 7,007 7,610 5,800 SAAB PENIS Od ER re ee SANs Aol . 
Lathwood ..... cords 245 JOH ose SNOW UG ods asad Sade 's apace owe letasete: daa sive eye 17a een 
Logs, hemlock..M ft. 3,629| 14,752 6,881] 28,076 . | Ls 

ea Rune Sige 1,187, 15,548 1,163] 13,660 | | | 
“* pine iy 380! 2,300 2,869 24,452) - 22... * 442,957 | dul eyes 8 r *101,498 
#* spruce . “ cB 165} 49, 449 17,541 81,874 | | 

thal coher, /** at. ,479| 148, 483 37,581, — 161,385 | 
Battensuyean ACER eee) Ph Ws oS Or, Kee RR 6,571 
Deals, pine . St. hd. 474! 29698 4 288 | | 
“spruce & other “ USBhi 11765) 4. SAAT eR ACoates eh ae ae os Beste gy tee) Bey Has 
Deal ends ..... 96 1,520 2 BOOP SU cal anit Nie | eee | veeeeees 
Laths, palings ay 

pickets». 2i..)/e 3) M.; 136,765; 220,507} 141,220) 213, 381] 1,594 1,759] 630) 919 
Planks, boards ane we 58,248 - ‘ ; i 

joustsy a i a 562, 6,956, 2 514,985] 5,853,021) ) eae ae 
Rcgnbling |... “ 5,911! ' 42,765| —-8,709| 66, a y 2% 371 374,782) 25,700) 539,675 
Staves & headings. M. 66,550} 312,890 81,087) - 329,076). 72... Pe 76,046) ...... ‘ 39,521 
Lumber, ‘all other. ee NBS DAB tes seth 286,869) oo 44 DOT). oc dake 20,482 
Masts & spars..pleces 10,908; 5,746 21,201 BDA Ut) awn Nt Mae. Meets eer TE 8 be Oy 
Shingles .......M.| 52,287| . 133,298] 55,197! 116,182! 9,582] 15,700! 10,819! "14,299 
Shingle bolts ..cords 756 2,906 271| 936) (0, EES eGR eae! IG Lo as ce 
Sleepers and railroad ‘ 

Hes earn Nis: pieces| 712,935! 142,049] 1,337,292] 261,405) ..... NA RRR ane bia Pas ALN ORT ae 
Stave bolts ....cords 39,616 97,863 50,333}3' °16,900) °c ay a er tn See Fa Note 28 Sy an 
Phnooks; box: 2u2/4n .M, 25,147 9,444| 672,015 TOOG4 FER GLE sk SOM OE a ah Sine 44 
Timber, square— | | 

iron ( tons 129 1,373) 106 828! ) 

MAP legen ie o 42\ AGO) Nae} | eb | i 

alee teh Na e 822, 4,607 11 Lae A eet 597,493 | RECN ty: | 516,296 

pine, red Be ARLE a a 00 an 24 271) : 

white. 1 3,188] "19,108 270} 2,936) | | “A 

alliother .../.. se 583 3,215 319 1,916) ) | 

Other articles. 2.05). 70.2.0 227) Las aM Be eee ey Sie | BGG is bs AN pe esi P= 
Total values. . 9 8 a 8 3,05 : | | 1,561, 350 ine ne 1,241,418 
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TABLE No. XIV._INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE.—Continued. 
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ey 7 é a a ly ie 
| Canada’s Exports to United States. United States’ Exports to Canada, 
| ee: 7 att : 
ARTICLES. | SSO | 1886. 1885, 1886, 
| | 
iQuantity. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR 5 $ Hd 
PRODUCE: | 
Horses..........No.| 11,681) 1,524,023| 16,118) 2,104,355] 1,355] ». 235,328 688! 105,235 
Horned cattle. 67,758! 1,411,642 25,338] °633,0941 1,250] ~_—47388! 4411 18749 
PINS ES folie. 6s No , 30) 5,319 2,695 6,401 50,856 539, 146, 66,858} «.617,152 . 
MMECD alee d eek se 274,962| 773,491) 313,201| 829,884 21,066 56,752, 25,310 54,462 
Poultry. and other 
Berane s,' ec teelleewe. f. 170,268]: ....2.-5 eee c ie 1B AISh sce. | 12,432 
Bones ... 2.006% cwt. 59, 208 53,345) 140,889} . - 94,2385). ...0 4... ri ETO eS eee 1,790 
Butter, .....4.. lbs 88081] 16,795} 111,388} 17,545) 2,218,298) 356,920! 2.139.494! 395,467 
Imitation butter. ‘‘ [sence ee | cece eee pees eee ee | eens eee 4. 512 8, 564 4,535 
Chesson co yyta ie  & 628,168 68,978} 174,674 15,478) 9, 5b9, 315 874,141 8,370, 117) 655,072 
Firow ieee e doz. |11,512, 12,279 1,826,729|12,708,883! 1,722,579} 189,050] 39,074; 208,079} 36,220. 
Furs, dressed...“ a |” 10,205) 1 98,8531 _.> ois ae 
‘undressed. “ | 11... TORGIOL os ens. I 296/090) fo" 28° | il vane Se Pa aa 
Grease & scraps. lbs. | 41,478 1,299 30,938| TOA. Ue 399 924 ep EL Re | 41,591 
emer as othe fo aS eae D fee Gees Petes / | J igh 72,067 ig "982! 121 2 17,862’ 
Tides horns, ete: {|Loss ADD ASHE ore AGB STO UF. fu 354, OEE V AUG aid ek, 367,846 
PRORCY PER is 6c 8 y 1,935, 195 1,568} | LOO Mere, 5) 3 tea iD GOStica. shun 1,634 
LE 0 a ea ie 4 5 40 5| 7,239,796 567, 329) 7,855, 391 495, 460 
Tard oil.-....... gals, eo ee ee ee 65, 713 39, 011 23, 432) 10,909 
Meats— 
Bacon chp i. 2% Ibs. | 8,820 461 368 37 |21,867,062| 2,227,561) 3,952, aie 283,535 
Become hme. e 2 i 109,013 8,834 67,592 4,802/13,556,531 i, 146, °082!277175, 24 rilotg eee eet 
Fis ‘ 44.593] 5,102 ~—«'1,276 139] 2,417,110] °279;984| 3:938°898, °319,199 
Mutton .: 3... ba 211,048 12,667} 348,466 18,459 169,862) 10, 104 "141, 505 6, 745 
Prov Wess as i 1,441 117 5,642 382/19,304,911) 1, 443, 404|27 025, 728) h 56, 495 
PTonpiess se .« 1,704 HiGiee dered Wey tha anne ae SREY ele, cular 
All other...... A 18,862 1,932| 469,298 a 10 U5) Ceol LARS RS San Ue Ps ye Tc A 
Sheep pelts ..... No 69,820 18,493! 134,691 20,90 pew santos fjatpis oe cele eg apie sore REtn ie Gs 
Tallow. oy 85 NGAI A 2 ae (eameig) later Dey 6,700 88 212,587 | 13,311! 117,203 4,652 
Wookse Mae: ~ ae 186,925 1,316,228 271, 424! 52, 316 | 11 .B65} 2,041,246; 465, 719 
Other articles ..>... | . Mr ed siahe cham, AB ACS Lo seek hye Gey ws 28,312 
“Sitter $< gal Seo? Cam rane Gana eran mec Mmen TT Sor ae arom a © SCA Tt ves tae i near 
Wotalivaluessy \io.8 0 © | SAY (ots) 5.074 | Ra bara G; 742,70 Nee: Tae S,015, G79 ae Sa 7,943,106 
AGRICULTURAL Pro- | 
_ DUCTS: | 
AST is. Sie obs Sie cwts. 23,089 10,646 89,108 SOUT LOP LES ache ANGIE ne aaa eh, eA UR Su Pa i 
ia toattone 8 TOG Sars eal <5" hyin cle Maen Tare eds onek il USeciev ora SANTOS )13,198,837| 1 Nee 18, ii atte 1,882,273 
Bae Ri. ewts. 7,060 59,904 7,286 49,3 : ee TS RR Os Eee hepsi iambeeee SONU tsa 
Fruits— | 
Apples...... bbls.| 25,320] 51,609; 41,407; «55,302 13,392] 26,163|- 13,898] 28,744 
Addl other green sc5:1) 2 a..ba's DT Goble uun ry 2 064 ah erie ots PEAT 2 invude Svors' 269,251 
iota Ce ean lbs,| 3,116 981] 9,618 LBD! as 18,080}. tuts) oni meena 
Grain & products of — | | 
Barley ...... bush. | 9,028,314} 5,477,441] 8,528,287/ 5,708,130, 37,073 18,442). 17,223) 11,352 
Indian corn.. ‘“ '20 20 22 12] 3,478,193) 1,787,486: 5,461,389) 2,308,135 
aAGSIO eek, ee 94,971 34,515 240,159) 75,817) 621,993) 187,333) - 239,302 70,231 
Pease....... ef 369,166]. 300,669] 506,704, 377,003) | > neat, i 
‘Beans ...... « 192,512) 184917; 155,092] 1542739 i Bp6t) BAT es OOS Teg 
Sys dataset «| 249,140) 1515379}. 164,324 94,158] — 17,024 AT OLGA Fat ea ee Maa a 3 
Wheat ...... a 345,410) 268,718] 309,772} 256,767) 3,164,269] 2,749,115] 2,507,195! 2,069,000 
Other grain.. °‘ 94,273 32,549 59,130 25, (255 15 Eee Le IBD NGL a aPan Wh Dy NN an 
Wheat fiour. . bbls. 2,736) 9,676 17,070 79 1230) 646,380) 3,126,596) 383,092] 1,688,356 
Oatmeal ..... ge 1,096 2,891 4,398! 15,680 17,740 82,778 34,489! 139,357 
Corn meal .... °° 21 79 6) 28| 103,511; 290,033! 117,896) — 310,575 
Other meal... ‘‘ 485 1,218 415 857 70 135! 44) 170 
Ay) nie sees "tons 127,820) 1,181,616 85,490} 897,806 716 7,489 423! 3,646 
Hops .....%:...:Tbs. if 389| 7,675 "480| 68,789 13,289 126, 358 11,647 
Malts4 2000, brah. |. 974,961)" 280,137). 2 984 443) (099, 187) eo.) Va Ny mitt bee 
BRIGG ote seats Ibs. 3,200) 504 a ARM aC «<3 12,619 768 "2,000 109 
Broom corn ........ Sean ene PORE? tiaran st MER APMIS ci Wes 5 Mg BIA mache fe a En Leal ns, 83,091. 
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TABLE No. XIV. —INTERNATIONAL CO OMMERCE. —Continnied. 
Canada’s Exports to United States. | United States’ Exports to Canada. a 
ARTICLES, rn 1885. | 1886. | 1885. | 1886. 

| ae cc) 

j Quantity. | Value. |Quantity. i Value. |Quantity.; Value. Quantity. Value. 
a 

| 

AGRICULTURAL Pro- eer | Pa Lee | | ? 

DUCTS.—Con, — | ; 
pepebabbe cre iii wait oue Sh tt, Pee. Galva FNS ¢aeatee Meee, oe Oe es F | 4 | Oe 16,431 
Maple sugar..... Ibs. 10,109 868} 187,755 AY. 3 Aaa eng 1.2 od S/O sie BRE hoa 8, Ae ae 
Potatoes ... .. bush.| 377,885] 108,797) 1, 848, 462} 374,122 43,193 18,168 43,872 16,754 
“Other seeds. ..... Teed ieee. aks 46, id Bet gien 0 6,870] 1 610, 423; 201,244; 4,081,171; 346,888 
Straw oa tons. 3,014| 13,632 2,686) SAS. B0BR 5. Syl heh fee re 
Other vegetables... | ........ BicGad eh ee 49,828] ........ WR OR dla} 87,404 
MODACO Feurck e... Ibs. 47,001! 2,244 75,430 3,521; 5,801,562) 1,194,873] 7, 808, 08,929) 1,070,054 
Other articles... 0.0] .0....46 aPC, bo 9a Soy e'atk 224 "063 De ay Rees 94,091) . | 170, 

= ed hy ee See ee Spe ee -. 5 
Widted wales fal a. stl S895, 87010, sr. . Jeu iO; FOO, GOT. arama 1d; 699, od ae (10,591,520 
DLANUFACTURES ; Lea 
Agricultural imple- | | tata miss 

TACTICS e2)yhvriaie Ree hi) ited 1 ee Ie , AOS eal eceiete a 126, SOZ\os eee ons | 1215492 
Books, pamphlets, 

TANASE CLC, Sched. UREN Rnigee See 23,285) Patera bats LO; O0b Ss Ses wees 141,224) ... .... | 119,610 
Bread, biscuit: ee milta «on ledalrs tak etenm Suet met) Phe ted, 0s ane 22,7 702) et nar 19,651 
Povagdiiem weit ty. ecuiap laa) to ie Lise tal QA Olds, eats kee ber in yaks end | 36,715 
Candles, etc. .... lbs. 200 47 397 65 95,806 | 11 201, 78, 886 8,337 
Saale cars, | Ps 

HAL MOM BA No. | 209 10,666 274| AD ASO eee 177,415) or. 1 389,863 
Glothing and wearing | ; ! ; | 

EER GEOL UE A hos Li UL TEI AS yt DOLG Fike | H WOO date eteye ae aa | (ia aa ete Wendt, | ra hen ie 
Cordage, rope,'etc ..| ........ LOWS) Oe we | Qo ene BL WL065).2 eee 123,030 
Consort g See ee NEE BOSOM tse | 1,000). 7. .cwk Lam 602, vip) ene Maud aes ' 650,400 
Fiarthenware & china) <0. cieleecc lees] coscecce | 3 foe erie 66,045] 1.0.0... | 76,455 

Extract of hemlock 

bark lane bbls. 2,977| 24,118 2 7ADN 1) C067] Cee Bae Se terres WR ene 
are iiners Vea Mee lela. ALOU Sait acis COUT a ein ewer 13,6150 oes | 7,872 
Pius deere P amele oT ae SBeOere. B00] Mews aad NASER eg id ate ase 
Glass and glassware, Cent iia LOO Siete eae Li Gali, ide, 252.4188 os ee | 257,809 
Cia Gatones. ts ao lonut hn es SOMO BE 20, OOD maiden att TOR 5 Bat Ti ee 
Gypsum; ground jay ies li. Pog Wars keaho ek AS ASOI Lis SOs. CaN. bed ean te Cee eee 
PLAIN: Mrs Me erp end elt Ete eee ayia aN ig Sor db se a Mate eg 1 8,752 10,656 
PH ats'and caps fase ilses ass) DSI he saat y Theres ollie Waa: a ohetier set cae ese ae . 
Wigelia rubber. ac), Maca ee doe | A INease s.r BOO Ntenieetre 140, 352 ee 139,066 
TIS 25 Ae ae ed RY ee ket aae’ te aR RU LE S (CL Mh 1G, S62 he ee 11,929 
Tron and steel, manu- | 

factures of — | 

Btoves. 5.04.. No. 28 462! 38 BOG ho cee 40,491) 3N Ge | 13,313 

Castings Vile satus. 20). ok DELO IAS Fiesta Ne 5, 00D Eh ues LS GOONS, seem aa 91,977 

Machinery, other .| ........ DASaTN MO tee Dy Torment ees 476,385) 8.08 432, 413 

Sewing m’chns,.No,| 803!_~—«6,810! ay itvana Ace ara ny 197,918). oe) 108,245 

Crap TON... 4.2... HOB 2,820, naa aie cw Wj RMN Si Pacem re GP SL SS Lex ipilewet a 

AJ) ether iron and | 

hardware Oso) 03 55. sue cs Sa) UO2ite han lets AD GOO] oh, che L2G, O26 sneakers 1,164,885 
Manufactures of — | 

BAGS fo (ar oa ee ete AGG Ha tase arte Me eT ed EL a uy NRT EE 34,920 eco) ee 44,506 

POP PEr.7 5 essere MLO eS ed tide I Ey Vs | ee ea Poe EL ee Pt SO,0TT! cuace ome 27,080 

Se Rg Janie abet eer tS Ie Oe ema POM ool cc rao 14,334]. en 13,096 

ea a lacs ACD ie aay ak eS he oe ad Ghia ie vis beae | AE eg Poy AO S| QD 25S eke she 38,893 

VEL OS RP bear Katina Ta Pee ae mantle cee sac aeRO ge POE 2p LO Cac. eee 1,439 
Junk & oakum.ewts. 12, 926) 30,995 25,416; 37,580 2, 396 12,002 9,843 5,170 
Leather, sole & upper| ........ Sari. | 858! .. 14 77a 49,498 
Boots and shoes.pairs| .... 2... WieGO ie 4,207| "28,158! 58'225| '' 99,098) 49/471 
Harness andsaddlery| ........ Sally, a By AOSl So te eee: 43,230) ........ 9,339. 
Other leather mfrs..| ........ DC eae | 10,954) idiba te 84,4091 oo... | 90,942 
Lime and cement . ie a tae bt TROD ONG e ch tis jes ES :D02| tow toe 24 1040s ce... 25,047 
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TABLE No. XIV.—INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE.— Continued. 






















































































Canada’s Exports to United States. | United States’ Exports to Canada. 
AWEICLES. 1885. | 18386, | separ | 1886. 
: eee es Neier eee wes 
(nantity.| Value. Quantity | Value. |Quantity.| Value. quantity Value. 
ee Con. Di eae : $ s vi $. " 
e and beer ...gals. 716 258 1,577 aG cst Nore DOU Mia start abet ete 42,2 
we SKEY .\ac.. rh Bei 6, na 2, ea 4, = 35,499 ie 046 12,981 ie ee 
PAGE ce ace ss OP Me SOL te POLO) & OMe (Ol wae AP eR s 5 6 Srata se he chiara ere 857 
Other spirits... “ 76 161; 1,010) _—‘1,452 241,138 ae 27,911 ne 
OBIS os «5 3,04: 0. 27 2,640 29 2,241 400 7 
POS oon si oa eh 27 7,180 43 11,785 576 136, 036 536| 147,987 
Other musical instru- | | Anas t ee 
APROTIUS. oT Rae aenl 4- By tieel oe AGS) AE yt foals EOS oe, oe aretas SDOU Mee ease 5855 
Oil cake ........ owt. 3s39! —-7,890| -21,957| 45,158] 21,012/ 31,030 4,301; 7,663 - 
AG 6 ie, aaa Ini te ade Bee ee ap | 5/347) 1,903,610,  28,696| 1,588,740| 23,122 
BOUES, 2 hFerca hee: tons. 81 100 397 2,350 1,369 40,145 126 1,390 
MOP Dece reel. st Ibs 2,120 106 7,030 236| 254,461 30,097; 454,106 36,061 
CAPE Ge vals in. se 482,022 10,650 44,800 1,100} 192,110 9,079 72,687 4,004 
Stone nd lnarble. -2| >... '... | a Seto : 15 46h See | 42,605 tS wae 86,919 
OMe So a aa UR aa ae CUR Ree ee TR A Td Fi ge ee One ir a Ae Za Leo et esas 06% 
es, Wig. ENG Ste CM al ee a he La CA TE BBO ath at 7,657 
Straw mins. ..| vies | oes peer he erence Cag D620) os, 6,731 
runks...... We hauled ie wine a hucte aivlicds'> Sr OCe OR RAR Sr Gn A NEN Pe a Rt sr 906 
Varnish ....... hb para Shaan ee mele phd ts piece Joa 6,120 8,672 9,476, 11,868 
Sugar, refined...lbs. 90 9 268 224, 416, ,000) 91,307; 3,007,575 186, 238 
glucose or | . 
eee ee Bs.) oes Peeceeee : eo | psa 88,642 sa 74,061! —-2,078 
Molasses an . 
SYTUP ...-.00- palsy, eta. PAR UN Aer Tess a 14,672 7,585) 44,969! 17,560 
Candy and see | | i 
Beery mis - Fea A De cbh inter AMM eI L SE AR BortCal He Rtas 9g year aL Y aa ate eR TAP 15,730) Aree AR asi 12,369 
igars and ciga- Pees ENS, See 
se ied yy ae OC *1,075 1179} 2,566; 19,989] 3,994! ~—-15,015 
Ree tobacco ea 1,584 552 1,730 603 Seay er nee Aah wie 
INegary shi... CAE 7), RAE Ate een Cee Pra 2 - 5, ; 
Household furniture. | ........ 147, 416 | BEX 23: rane 205,437| ..-.-.-- 494 OS) [ees ae | 409,948 
eae sash & blinds.| ........ 47 NER te 22 ee Mion it AY Bee Seal RU | reas 
Pails, tubs, etc...... ARS. aptstay Z.DOBIW ss eee « DSO h i. id stint | BAG Has 6 
| Other woodenware..|........ DOU TABI i: 208,027|......-. 299,088] ........ | 9447952 
Ev nollonss. shares ewan ns: 2,849) 0... ca) peer he a | 296,995) oes 289,044 
Chemicals and medi- eon Hi a 
SAVAVETS ceil aatotia toate th hor Bice pichoal limtsiden kAruhoro htt toa sits irae i ala akboat AOI UR sre 
lbckes) and watches sit) on cc Ms avhese cake cy A gO a A OP CAE ROORT OD lene pay. 28,576 
. al COCDA CUCU erage atin’ s | SAAC TAAL Ronee ROPE Ie Leute ten gel e-aseieee | OSA AU A ela a en 18,061 
me: unpowder and ex- | 
eg, oo Te CO eed SW eee A ees A 371,474) 112,693), 47,520 63,08 
SLOG eos okt scat ates Mia te. pe res Pe cee ed cy Steer hel cee hE me BO; AG | Ga. 3-03 ; 
, Fancy BS Ene OLR ta Sega tee | COND vine edb AS ane | a) oe, | 109,062 peta | 25,638 
; OER ees ili eal tatee aes Sol ylopehlpiols nie skate ole bane aN rR ATT Soe i 
} ENE SEONG) Saye a’. ss.) ros abeiny og oe || sete n’el as | Bae My | , SL ROA kbd 50, FOG eerie 57,866 
ParitetAnCOlOlre. fat haan edie shin cite elecre Air eaie os Poe eRe becca a ee OPE Mee 57 FOO eee 52,404 
| Paper and mfrs, of,.| ....--. | scoeeee Be ae, | Peat tals pS 166, 11) aut 153,098 
Turpentine, spirits 
ah Ns i ule tates di ub essen 3: | De eto: I (Aa penta! 124 1933) 39,337,  98,573| 34,848 
: ; PA LIOUOLy ere re et ee ree Noe igee ene aay fe ee vial So He earn eniicmts sate =) 39,243 65 27,548 
Other articles, . beaatei sa. 5 SA DOS ead. os | 366,697) 2. ieew~s |} 467,048) 2... 437,920 
: . Motal-valdosaeine sees s 8: 1183;497 (0 Mees LSU Web a RB ee ara: 7,556 029)... et Sen aa 7,238,660 
_ ‘Miscenuaxzous ...:. ABBATOI:, cu BoE Te, ae 51,874) cnn: 58,233 
* ; ig eta Meee ol ORS Le ee ee eh ae ee 
ss Grand totals...... | Nee 2,618,593 Absoaane 31,508, 292) ee oe IB, (112,284) oe. 30,644,235 
a e : E 
¥ * Pounds. 














INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE: CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 


TABLE No. XV.—Showing by classes of products Canada’s total imports from a countries, and her | 
imports from the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, together with the imports of 
the United States from Canada for the same period. 


s 
Compiled from the Canadian and United States Trade returns. 











































































































Canada’s area yeas United States’ Imports. — 
" | Total Imports. Tinitad States. from Canada. 
RTICLES. 
} = a ails 
, | i 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. ve alae. 
| . me 
THE MINE: | $ | $ | $ 
OS TN SA at acne Ne tons.; 1,974,462 6,696,356] 1,875,086) 6,520,050 312,498] 1,014,116 
Garpsuinferudey hs. t gee 0 | 1,870 2,429! 1,870 2,429)" * “ATL, 391 115,003 
Ovssanineral:s. 2c He Ok gals.| 4 676, ot 614,504. 4 ,670, 144, 610,424 37 0, 302 15, 204. 
Ore eee be See A ween tons. |........ at de hae ose ey 3 eae eg Peace s 4 | 2 see ere 
COT Cor enene ve hikens tore aiat si wu oderislisi'=/(wiakedsllf Jury Ae teh mel ep obedsb|isiispelle ce) «tral even tcette ta tel en ete tone pat : 
Phosphates... .... ee ee POA SUT elutel ideale eheteie el om SAMIR calcd SHORE Ape eine | "676 6,740 
Plum bares He Gyles, AW elt reper os HOT Nolen aie, 4398) Die anne sc | pean 
eB IF ea ee? sae epee Sa Be bush. 3, 851,343 305, Lg, 126,374 14,348! 578,793 53 317 
Sand and gravel ............ tons. 14, 856 24. 141 13,226 22,0921 08.5 sit sie Helse eee ees 
Stone, unwrought........... ee | 9,095 51,118 9,060 DOs807 ba <e tee eater tae 
Marble Fh UM dRSS) yf ot eds We ah fee sy Goda KR OOS rater ic ne Wi 8 OVO et alten saree ri re 
Obheb articles’ dues a Seat lat Bek Rhy eae Mula 86,033} pital sh 3,686 
otal wabaden irene lh, decisliy ty oll Ta S198, Ooh low eee chun | 7,389 746) Bi Par ah 1,568,442 
THE FISHERIES: haddock, | 
Cod—including haddoc ine and | . 
pollock, fresh) oust Woe >: lbs. | 1,806,656 49,081; 1,806,096 49,047 \ Pe ieay 
i Pivwalbeds |... 0c: | 2,780,600, 77,867; 575,000! + 28,973/ ¢ 14,826,184) 263,357 
Mackerel, dresh) suites ¢. ry 80,236 4,619 79,214 A DSO ia abe eitete Sialt hae ene 
Rs MCKIOO Lian ten ADIRTA eG Fue Te es 579 50,840 alee 529 
Halibut .o0. 00 cere cesses. Ibs.| 91,325 3,045] 72,125 2679]. hae aa 
PP GUUMNS PE COSE Feel aicks cre ch crete a SERA E: Soo kee Dy 1 OO! sissy, om hala WADA Se deere RN Viera Ges 
TS IADIGICLEO inant, Steiner bbls. | Mae er iete eat 203, 225144. bk ee 413)" 2 38 7439) 117,195 
rTM sO Red iat Moors. Ibs. 51,067 2,271 46,199 2,011 4,626 098; 75,723 
Other | Sspa-tish,’, fresh 2), 61.4% 7 22,488 rel 22,488 1,245 SOTO # he sigh ea 
mieklod mrs. le ie at ey hid sate ten LOBULE mimi Meine QO eo ee sae Sade ehn SRE 
gente Bo Aa 8! Liat Aa Nees 2 alec ea aes a BT OGOG Han ole O72 Gain Reena RO 
Lobsters, fresh so. 20s ae sta. eee ay ate oes Man peaimeyeee: Hoe 
DUM eh ONITE0 Ratt aN ute Rene SALIH ar iALe DUE Salsas nthe ete DTA cee the fei eees | 338,982 
Salmon, fresh..\........... Ibs. 5,194 367 4,194 267| 1,422,620] 144.779 
oansmoked. Wh teweeee rhe 26,681 121 18,788 902 557.367 
Eis EC TLINOCS Stee Ent teas c acme men Ce faces ArH LE 32,413 Fae ke L FAO Pe oe taal ee? 
All other Heh; fresh se. lbs. 103,812 2,989} 101,395 2,751 
pickled ele Bie | 26,344 1,166 26,344 is LOG Sake ees 218, 024- 
7 CULEGE Sees is, RE Ree i taten A ts 96,0881 ke catty ete 42,097 
High oil Wray sen nea gals.| 183,169} 88,593} 27,292) 10,717 65,046] | 18,024 
ITS AIRS ee Shee ea ac oe ! et ie Re D, "937 Siete Gach ae Os hey ove Go ite ae 
ther arpiates te saeutacea kes ale. | SET eate oy, BUT Di aaah tot oak AO58i- 2 oS ing leu ane biAy 7 
Porat waltiesen teeaeke ove Baader: |) BOB ATL Rel ao) sa et eee ne aay 
| ere 
THE vas | hi eae | 
2S LYST ON Nag) ext RR OPT ek Aight 2/ 7 hak ich, RRMA MER oe Dee ite ena etek bias fe a ee aan 
Bark for tanning... 056.24 cords, ioe oa FU ie Reiss ane oe 2,229 55,930 259,479 
TMG WONG LAS. cee nee Lots 5,577 1,373} 5. B77 bs cia k canoe ei ok ro eee 
Pe ain an cd teeta: Loa Bees oi eto opel ic. rote dos oat alam cer ar ae 
Planks, boards, deals, ete.'.%.am. Fer bie op eae tt Sa Ceo as ey e 547, isi 6,331,571 
Se Se MAL? Oa ey ea i} | 12,519 15,188 12,497 15,155 79, 150| 171 597 
MINNIS VEICTALNEO | ' SL.t.! 5b sheng Wikk= Cals. TRE AMLD ad ete PR cet Sie Wes < whatcha tet @ eulettiis tanta kittie nn 2272 
‘All other lumber and timber...... |.......... AND 591) eres ti 401 Oi eae. fe 757,208 
Other vant Olen isin niin eae tte vio wid peek ade eaten ate 83,286 pi aeatee eA yye 73, fAQGH reine: ole. cg liek 416, 5a, 49 
otal WAMIeer Ge, i. iayaatnens Jr veeeeeee. 7 6 See Bre POP ait Fo 3) Allee aan mA 8,988,668. 








TABLE No. XV.—INTERNATIONAL COMMEROE.— Continued. 
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Canada’s eee ee by United States’ Imports. 
i ; Total Imports. Thited) States from Canada. t 
“ ARTICLES. tai 








Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Value. Quantity. | Value, 




































































es ee SS EE ee —— SSS 
| . ‘ 

ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCE: $ | i $ $ 
PIGESaa iets os obs 0d suitors No. 3,345 480,227 3,017 264,684 21,142| 2,949,775 
Horned cattle ......6..6020. ry 4,159 232,019 3,826 186, Rey 35,746 788,062 
Sheep ciel. vay ones ees aa 33,256 73,977 32,984 68, 350! 365,242 967,210: 
SOEs ie ORS UE ee 16,695} 125,830 16,568}  123,081|), 136.644 
Poultry and other animale. ec pee ee fc 20, LGOtiaay ct oe TO SAY (ee epee ae s aa tie 

LEA i ES Ie ore wile ¢ hatine cwt. 375 612 368 DD Ac stone a Mee ee bet Meee 
PR UGOER eo tle ca aig dake Shim 9 6 « ibs. 325,201 | 65,274 323,590 64,830) 176,038 27,748. 
Cheese ..... pyils hoe Mates te at iy 89,696 14, 690 60, 569 9,776 3,541 383. 
FARO Vey oe ih ae nec . 3,061,744 192, 737). 3, 061, 537 192, TOG chs saeWieeas 4 sia Bee he, 
1a Deeg epee phic «a Se ER WARNS a 892,610) en 1. ede 272, 455 DL APE thors 696,348. | 
Hides, skins, hornsand hoofs _—Sij...... Wah sPRVa Lak Seg VOU Weer sees inne bY; GOS OBO Giese Seek 495, 97 
ELOUC Yast tera teraty hea cenhooe Se) lbs, 17,839 1,992 17,128) TP QOD Arann ng Hehe ft! ct ee 
Eggs Bek M dae, A eed doz.! 268,722) 44,638] 264,167|, 4422611 14,465,764). 1,893,672 

eats : nar 

Bacow and: hams). .). (0.23. lbs, |. 3,564,495 285,422} 3,557,744 284, 17S) ict ack cue cele eee re 

TSOGLIE MANS er ochre Nace d Say ald ~ 1,413,957 70,535; 1,406,869 69,893 Eel S ato apace ata idee eapteet aber 

MED ROM yecee oa Lect ts 5 a 139,119 7,136 139,119 Ly LOG bes chara entenciy te Monae pa ete loe 

(Ey Sd Se Ae i ea of 14,308,040 646,748) 14,283,340 644, SUB i ai rae rrr cao tal alreetaen Ore 

PE GUEPY IAIN SAME! dai ss os ee Leek leas 4 TOSS] a eats: 12, G42). oe} Sanka ieherc ahaa oe 

PREIMOMOE LT his gd tie hore dig cero Ne ef 8s he aa OY, G56) viele ss ORG O (ioe haces oie ai 133,703: 
Sheep pelts......... ER! "aU Said Coe | S.O00 tas wneanen oe S228 fivata. oclies GENET ees ga 
RE LOW Be ago ola ye'e ol Wee) Cae 150,312: 8, "559 129,071 SOG a. agers. dey Ware earn 
PVOOMIIE creates en}. wath ues ear a 983, gg AS 796, 850; 4, 166, 805 592,681 1,627,048 337,188 
BST Te gk Bee Oy Oe all aaa gals, 39, 045 21,661 35, DEY Vee 8 652 3,476 1,382 
Grease and Scraps.........6. Ibs. | 3,360,129 145, 517 3,360,129 TAG OL Tips Paninsass AE be tlocouy oe ale 
OU N apne ahd S) Ree ane ne Be PeeWee,” tulle Wh om'e' eteda Gadote 154, DEO ac decton\ae EOS ZLGH IE oul alk 822 
Bristles...... ine eel ie Ibs.| . 66,967 63, 957 56,906; 51,191 50 94 
ET aap o eee Meh scte Siscclowets ole « a 203,600 36, 674 189,176 SS yeh | aie ne A a ng be 
Other articles......-.. ASAAL Siar Sia He RE AAS 124,639 Ae OG OE aes U4 ow hak: 969 

Moral valivos. eee e2. sh: ' eS F369 4aala terres Beate ORO in 8,447,080 
{ \ | 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: 
SED tances, dar aerate os 015 (eens tees Sis a cehalane’ Ware ds, 5’ - elaran BST OLN ene EIS 7 (5, AR Rane HG ee Ce May 
Cotton's: iawn aac rae & Ibs. | 31,506,045} 3, 008 659} 30,831,706} 2,971,063! , 2,350 306. 
Hemp, flax, jute, etc........ cwt. 115,310| 546, 471 59, 079 200,548 | 25,100 215,871 
Fruit: 2 | | 
ESOT 8) SON Ow tes he eae Lie as abale= eye TAGE 208 |) ta Seca 8 536,317 
Biried hice oe eet es ees ee ae GO0STASIS oo. wee u. iota) | Se te 141,413 
a IN WEE Ja aint: ve LASS (ehh SA ARRAN TOSS Gi deities betes 103,986} ) _ 
Hintit treesaag sel deriketc nei: os «bee aaa PO 7 | era ae 42 OGM esicieee vos es heiaen 4s 
Other treesvand: planta ei i..c006. LAs ee ee des BATS rns a eget SOLOOU) Nocera wt ta then See 
Cowes 6a tanta tater eae 3 Ibs. | 3,940,745 403, 535| 1,015,869 113,071 249,104 23,272 
PROANy: LN a ie tae Nee en yu iaaverel roves © hea . 29, 582, ,276] 4, 229, 493} 2, "042, 235 347,759 138,157 21,072: 
TODACEO Le bes erin fae Aer Gt 13, (iar "608 i 616, 349 13, 7 40, 466} 1,604,613 431,419] 189,277 
Cilstnseh bese ecm tine ee gals,| 1,252,720) 548,734 185, 463 94,314 667 | 320. 
India rubber, crude. .......— Ibs. 627,203 348, 254 627, DA 348,219) See Sa eee 
Grain and products of— : 
BS al Overs. scsemtaca eet ae ee bush, 8,212 5, 642! 8,134 55497| 10,194,107) i) 7,175, 897 
Indian: corn’ .4.- WL ESS P vals 1,825,383 835,839} 1,825,383 835,839! 204 95. 
‘ Outs, ie he whe. oe Oe ie 98,382 32,970 98,357 red 1 - 90,124) «>. 80442 
Bi Pera R lo hue ie ae ee 7,157 9,129). 6,710 8,632 be , 
MEP PE Deade (200.2%. 5, Pee t 4300 5,622 4,024 BOG (s doo ator oe 
1° te a ato oa 18 15 18 15 173,787, 128,175 
7 Wihieatiececa cts fae) 66,084} 55,8041 66,061! 55,770! 379,569} 328,500, 
Ciher grain. 5. fetes oe nas x 23 21| 7h ALI, olin one RENE Rie RL 

Wheat flour ...... wis a res Dis. 201,327 787,982 199,375 777,848 1,694 By G12 x 

Pate aNaAGe an! sis. ete Nepean *§ ~ 1,393 8,814 920 5, 909 167 780. 

COrninea lates... sweeten on 123,780) 298,043 123,779 AIS QS Site re ee hey tes | BP. 9¥- tes 

me Other aneals i. dye. bee in ot 298 1,645 298| L640) Pee oo hie eee 
\ 
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TABLE No. XV.—INTERNATIONAL COMMEROE. —Continued 
| : | 
| Canada’s yea z are ors United States’ Imports 
Total Imports. United Gt ae from Canada. 
‘ ARTICLES, of i pe 
Quantity. ie Value, | Quantity. Value. _ Quantity. Value. 
. | ! : 
AGRICULTURAL PRopuUCcTS.—Con. | $ $ $ 
BYRNE EAS oie ee eee tons. | 814 6,697 814 6,697 91,95i|,. I 084,496 
eps) |) ome 7 teach vce eens lbs. 290,009) 47,481 164,369 238,559 "546 124, 
ESL) SO CU oe ey bush. | 20,387 18,094| 19,914| 17,456 | 319,005 233,751 
Rice) joscunwea ek Tae lbs. | 18, 757, 020} 259,077 597,746 15,774 271, 698 5,584 
DBeRdss Weis eer Eee ek: ce epee a ca td OT, SOU aie. boeee 324,723 sia eta State 14,971 
Potatoes ....... Piper t) Lehrer bush, 58,170 26,620 58, 157 26, 609 1,441, 504 369, 965 
Pomatoes gaia) bw ke. eGo k 0,666 17,567 10,627 17,499 vias +, ato ahr aeaaanhian Mt at Le 
Other vegetables... .oi8 0i ae 6 RE. . Re 130, a ah a Ba 106,504)... os sua 57, 139 
Other breadstuffs— 
Avrowroot and tapioca. . losis: 794,177 26,171 131,687 DOSS} ies: atten en eee) Rane 
Maccaroni, etc. ...... 0.0% “* | 206,999 9,778: 53,192 3, 216] oxi 5257. 05 etek eR er 
PAP COGHOR 7c 00) 5 Vc aOR MRL We cio ean eh 2 Ne Sanya Ue a DS DUBNA Viole amen 113, 751 
PSNGOMICONM, wis): LA ek ae. is 8 SS Meta HO SOV aee. 7 rae V2, FOS). ces ee 
SPICOR ay Pea eo cca ee Ibs. | 1,504,840 191, "435 613,381). ¢ 65,442; 2.4... 373 
Othersapbicles, (0325 VGae oH.% ola tae ote 52,179| SHEN atin ate 42,168)... Sten: heel eae 
Total values: . ieee as, ASST RE LOR 1/810, 094s ees. i ea 9,378, B84)". Var teaser | 10,615,963 
MANUFACTURES : j 
Agricultural impléments ....:....04.0000%8 o: DO: Alera. yaicnceiee 133,014)........ Fils Bole sete perce 
Baking powder 2... eee a. ASO Ce DOL TOU ee ee 121 66416 Po. es ee 
BAA meena laa abe laa ers Ti BO. KILN ielencekela Bias 29,660! 5 2.4 argos eeie ene etme 
BS GIs ANIGEPOSBER./. ioc. ee eae. Sh edges ban blew 26, B00 oa) occu ae 20,006 | 2.8 sagan eee eee ane 
Blacking and. harness dressing bs Siabehatt ah aumneres tae AT 220) HEN oh om | 36, 067) isc ccott eta shea Peete 
Books, pamphlets, TATE FObCS ran creel hs Sisin sce TSZGS LT Sie cometh ee te PONOGAE sey ttn cunaees 46,440 
Book-binders’ tools... MAP atiiocs is A/a Sih shale ane teats OO OCR hi bee Cert 12 ADOT i. acu ples Go | setae 
Biot puck stay JaAcess.iisv a os eed dae. at 46 ARO PP Aes ae 12,5468) Ao cee Fas ASS 
TU BXOOE i NYS 0) (ue «ipa eed MOE Os Pr Bes ls 2 Ca | 10, B23) 0 cee 16,866) 5s ieee eee eens 
Braces and suspenders ............ alex he 92.360 hirscrais 2aNee 32, LOO Ws, Van iydee DOWRY Ve 
Bread and biscuit. .......... lbs. 530,921) 24,800 487,638) D2.T 9S." Ja Min Sant eh eee ee 
BALE KANG le «wee es eek v he do done eee ae HOLE Gut Fs Cana er rc £3; SOE le aleike St TeN creanee ee 
Brooms and brushes: e090, .5.5 014. .o a0. eee G4 DOD ia ee apetuee BELA abet. 9 ie 238 
UBUTEOIG Mee ec eer, kta e o) MO WN Ie sia Sri bee: SOD, SGalcneae tees 94, GOTH alae eh ae 49,168 
Cand lenge 4) RAO ER. Ibs. 322,927 | 40,891 110,315) 14,2011 sciaotlen nee dare eae 
Candy and confectionery. . si 649,084) 94,621| 306,966 50, G38)u\.0 say eae 306 
Carriagés, cars, ete) ) 5 SUc 25 4) cobalhde di, SN B95, mola hes otek 300, 7041 ».a2 ais eie eon en Ean 
EMO Gave wisi Aisest ine etek as cin Cea Ie a ee: 128 QUsi cece oe 15,4400 Se by arenas 62 
Gilocks -and=parts of hy ARILRE owe neclod see use 124,609). ak sales 106,009), ..4.% AO ae 435 
Coaltar ete 0a en: bbls. 20,162 27,912 19,353 26,3961 03 ws dis) ems 4s Panne pele 
Cocoa, chocolate, etc, {Ras lbs. 501, 666 95,674 250, 497 44 BOA) Oo iced oie Witt and ine 
Coblare uu esate. ah? eRe, Mees acres AZ aol eee os 80,433} Pheu Cabs ate ats 
CPEIUS Mee nial ORR eee cn cater Gwe not G4, TIO ete tae 23,219) sda slept ateaniine eae ha 
Cordage, rope, etc .......... lbs. 937,089 92,068 735,571) Ca, 0061) inten el aate He oe 
TICS CC RAP teat aie) toes. pea ed ae Deel can tinemete 20,0541. 4.6 «tee Ae ene eee 
Cottons) oo ae tmuna nae ce Fin oa a ey es ee D TSA trae wie se 1,058,523) So) a eee 165,164 
Drugs, dyes, chomionles a Lias sc kpunalt beacon: ee 2,424,088) 25... 50.4 L102 286) tay. ce vere 114,059 
Earthenware andchina........+.. Ad aaa 599,269].......... ATi415) bros : a 8,305 
Electric & galvanic batteries. ...... Wear TO GS! eae eral, 14,517 ids area: beuteaaeeer.s 
Electric light apparatus. . Bulan cic time | SDD08) Ana hes ke | SO 080L Ts Piece aioe | Ory ees Sa 
Hanoy woods) \iece, anemia a tte ht ae 15390,659) GE). es dot. LOO, LOONS oS ee eeiee 5,285 
Mertihzore’ hide 5. oe. Made ee Oh tlie. sc SE | TSG ee. 48490) sa nech eee $2,218 
Pishery -supplies..iso:seee eee ee sess A DSU ML OR ak ep ees 152-070) 0.57 ay eee ' Ci? Sate 
Plax, hemp, and jute man’fs.....2'}.......202 AOS OST a. os re 59,899). oe cae 4,016 
Barat ae 118.30 ys ROE a MM ok | PABOBA Secs pe | 21,956] 20 eae 309 
Glass and Glassware. isos. ed etic Oe hry lA4 B20 har oe 8 i $38,810) Ae arte 3,338 
Grindstones ...........-.... No, 964 12,803, 926) 12,292 ae ek ee ee 
Gunpowder & other explosives.:....|.s.« HN 139, Geo (Maes | 76, G36 ))> Pee: ah Pn rire crs 5 
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| | 
| Canada’s Ree ere United States’ Imports 
¥ | Total Imports. United! States from Canada. 
ARTICLES, me ae 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. Quantity. | Value. 
MANUFACTURES. —Continued, | $ | | $ | $ 
Le Ea es 0) |e a ee ERR oa 42.0041 WS Liane 22.968) sean 4 nsenes 27 
Hatsand'eaps ©... AOS | D2 Capo ya F163, 190s) Lotte, COL BELLY ba anes | 4,524 
Tdiarubber goods. 2. oe I a ik ane oles (23, 40G1 Pas + Fis wos 498, 4591 «oy udind Ghee 2,476, 
UNCLS 5 Se ee a gS | RPavocets TS 10Sheyss ALS DE O26) .0.2% Ao atc we eee coe eee 
WOMOITY cise sodedss Mee rote Aer ate bande. Dek ie AGG, 19T es arose SOAS! ha py cm neet 2,629 
Junk and oakum............ cwt. | 15,239 57,320 4,326 AB O21) 5 Oy cam atu oe ie ee 
Liquors— 
Ale and beer .....:...5... gals. 346, 153 174,688 125,648 30, 458) 7,593 5,296 
Brandy .-< (iiceaatses. lg sore 216, 790 438,539 392 1 301 7,021 14,660. 
GI sien kcdie Ch ty eaiee te 408, 947! 174,799 728 G38h these. ot GEN) POO RS a See De 
eiwhiskeys (9457 2.27 2b y. - 157, 855 177,405 8,154 LA, G89! S RiGee ett Ke cote. Ce 
WY ing see ee ee os, See es mat de des sf SOG; GSSi wis ae oars ote. D2, FBO). atone’ «ate 16,339 
Ochems wittenn ot yt ladle ia ce eee ae etfs | TIG SOBDES Braue: | SSSI eee cee 15,956 
Pilmegu yas feeds oy o.5 eee bbls. 11,021 9,34 11,021 9,347) odie de nag aoe ree ets 
hieabiier ia 228 cs Oe Lye BORER Eee eae ee G54 O67 8 ce kee 1 OLE 2OL) Sioa a ae 34,081 
Leather, manufactures of— | | 
Boots and shoes .......... prs. 280,292 218,639). 2 LAST). 2164, 9606 carat foe fe alae ee ata 
Ha atness ad Saddlery... igaciiia hice chee ke « 31,464) ve ez agree 3 By OOOH Nea 3 ean freyee tears 
POURS BESS CL te eer ees eres ore AQT, 858  o.a9e TR6, 22214 Vee cany ee IDE 
Manufactures of— | 
Tron and steel, viz. : 
PEOVER Oe hese acess No. 1,976 22,991 1,923| Dey DODN 4. ales oe yoy. | ie hia gee 
YS TEC OA CA Ede a Cee ee DOO SSUes Vy LV ee cepthg eens LOO) Saati eC eae a oe Weeeie ee 
Machinery «.....5. 0.625. icra neal Beciat sce Ow ere EOI ST Asie heee a | 888,095 poh gehen tans 31,617 
MOWING MACHINES Ges ose edle Perak ee ss TAs OAH Ss oem es $A5 398 | aah ose a teak ae 
All otherand hardware........ bye cea S691, 760) os. heeds ah « 2082 OOS Pe ee ae 163,439 
TSPAREIR A RE ROC 2 Saints eee ook te ae | Biyevae aionele ALD, G62i as 44 fang shes B97 OSGI Ae 1,368 
MOOPPON UK feel al lle te cee Hee ols a ale'd a Mime 4 de i Sd YEG SSOl isk cand ASF GLb eee. gage 
aldo ag silver..... La | re P80 SAS lia cos ee se $58,600). bend. Aoe Boles abo te 
CAG. cee Serer a reece we seees [Neue = ieee: @ eis 175, DG ato ye ciate It 14, SOO le Pats. 105 
PEE Se ote ks on er lsc a ort A eer’ 1103, 01S) 27. <. devel SIG SIS his ayes 7 
VISOR CROCE oN eS 2 Oc | Bete at ot es OD; OAAT Toa ea nieices E447 6| keene 1,157 
POPOL MMGURISP be fae sre hehe occ ots [Oe ee ee one 447, S06) toi ches 2DT, O83). Rw ee Sez, 13,816 
Musical instruments— | 
Organs, and parts of............ OE PR OPEL Geum s dic ee eee 34,189 
Pianos, and Hiss OL oe eS hy sleet 304, 578i. cel haw! zy | Ge SIRES: 17,860 
AT other ti Gee tee cee SARK ie anise’ Fi, GOD aca e halnalee sd 28,501! 

MALUSEATO. steer ho ao es a eke Ibs. 464,816 64,192 164,684 19/097 IE coats. bette clare © o's 
NESEY, Ge Tose a akg MERE vce oe fac aera Ra ae 65,3451 een eee 46, 090/) caecetraasen 566 
@Oilkcake: 2a Speen ae) ert ewt. 11,312 14,046 11,312 14,046) os Seateea satel. S 
OH Clothes 51 ee hoa sia ee tae uals ew pelties sae as 262, SAPO. tik EEG, FOL re ek clerks, nes cas 
Optical instruments... Sere ses s)|'e eee eke s 60,844 ARN Came ZO: DAIS Ri tees dae shliesen Chee 
Paintingswstatuary, O0Cs sr. kal. wh [ess ete a ose DOD one te ee Pek [ste PLEO O RAS Acree tn hats 4,768 
mints aad COLOTS oe sys eins «s.oSG Dias hos 2 ses BEAR ee ae TOT LNA Se 1,051 
Paper <1) ./4 Mere arta aie Rei to. vee 4 GION hada nants tera! 90% O88 LAG os cieoits ss cine Gas. DOS). (5 neers 6,828 
POUCHES deta ae hash este we salni| onsle Geld ees GOMDS reals icici GD, COL sacs aa Sela ee ees By ee 
OT EMIOOY Wrage te son Saie hy soos ge UNS spas Blew 6 BOOS | nicrainscmtasa'e SALAD |i shor elvraatale ene eeeeeeet nen 
WPiGklosieimss oo MASON Ses Poe hereha cade ee 194 AIG eee 20,223 bere ters 134 
Printing presses............ No. 210 89,386 192 79,878) eterna as 
re Sela rme Oe ba farmer ean, Wet acon Pure! shite icles gre 3 DOA OOD iran Aaa cue 164,363} x5.c08 VO: 14,593 
RGRID of o reece ee as soe see Dbls: 19,829 91.694 19,796 GU; 500 a ae 4. See ee 
Silk, manufactures Of 5 esi. wo. Poser vedes POG, 69 Fiseterry sis 119;988)..', Aon Sarees | 3,122 
Ships, and ats Ofer BRS eeek te PEs, pan toa RP OSU i dandens 53,636) 1. 2 sateen poerattan tere 
2 Oe as ites, RE ub tasigdie a) | 104; Bthihes Saunas | 663 
PCOS ete ese ros mle aes. lbs 240,192 17,301 189,523) 10,564) oso. aeeee = 16 
OUALCH ce ty wc tc eee, rs 733,760 | 40,240 360,386 19,005) cca ares Obs eke 
PORTA Wok rl hr ce Ae a's Pete tes oa seats Wire tootsie eure 13), | Se ae ae 1,873 bruce bee sates Re Poe alte es 
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| x 
Canada’s paneds 3 LiADOres United States’ Imports 
Total Imports, U iM ed 8 . from Canada. ; 
Ue nited States. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
MANUFACTURES. —Oontinued. $ | $ | > 
Stone WTOUSRE ns. cn cg mie veut ad cen (Oe IO 8a aa tee 22, S0gI Rem cers «5 |. 92,756 
Slate a i TON aAY 2a hh Smee Seer aai Ar | ths) Pere ise M A Eee ey ot. ae ea 
Marble or iit sate tree, ce Mee aa ABN OE Veni AT Ge Ce ZO, VOL cic sarertiae 14 | 111 
EGA (HEN DUN e NE RR nae. ten ero tee BOD Sd 20 | ecu ieke wien 2198, 146)" ie wee | 98,900 
Syrup and molasses... .........00 Nyatted «oe ae 31 DAUD an aes 112,083)", Serer eee 52,760 
obAUeoNp pes a eed ke Ne, EM ee yuk Speeds feet a 11,969). ae | Bt ae 
Tebacco, manufactures of —- | baie 
Cigars and cigarettes ....% lbs. 157,305 331,730 29,665 50,856 - 3.4831 . 5,460 
PUUS Rien oa ne. Se vN eA * 11147. 2,505 10.821) 2,404 sicah gcse Path ee 
HT UTP oF 8 0 Ve) ig ee ys 175,859 67,027 151,652 GCL OD OOS Oe eee ae 23,390 
Turpentine, spirits of. ... gals. 351.021 145,242 350,995 145,225|..... Dt, eae. | Be (eae > 
PUD SRO EC fs AGT tec, 2am Lume om crterenat a Ly eh BOSS eRe ee AD BSA. Me aa al coc WA ee 
PORVATOSNOLG. WM. tleeis dew tie he Ibs. 770,960 96,495 505,589 GS,070) 80a euler ch nee 
«(ANSE A ENES 6 CRORES MeN eA a a haa gals, 47,924 98,493 41,282! VEj409) OM a Rr howe 
Ger Veregs 9 SoU 0 ae ro a mE Br Fe 42,942 O17 7,268 1409)... ce een fs 
Watches, and parts ree TA RARE AS (A) al RRO | Od ON kis tran DTS: BSG ic. Motes ; 9,626 
asasdee 9 abt ots PAREN Tian i ae 6 A Se: oo DAD 21 yates hee LDS467 ls Pe pelerteee | Be: 
DV TUS SAR Var Rok eR A ett Dae CSA ae Ml | DELOO GMb isa sears melee | BO;183 1. Lie eka eee ae 
Wallowand rattan wares /c6e. 1.0%. lb.'. se ottin ales | BO, MOBI. cs Ve ecorawe T5022} Sete. teeeccts eal eta ae ee 
Wood, manufactures of— 
TI OMBCNOLG TUIMISULE aR Gams s ls eed celts tt, SBD 400 | acct ee 1645447). 5. a5 aes 53,420 
ALISON DS, "OLG sare ees ave es GONE eo overt | 28, COOLS. icisere a 27, Val einen <P ahi eae oe bSpous 
All other....... Ve poriy SPs ROLL, Gia ok aie | 639,828). ae Ite te | 558, SAAD fe OR Os $8 | 93,014 
Woollens....... OF RN | ie ae Pn ae Vee SNCS os Hcg Ne cae 1GOSSBh Waa aed 32,946 
Other articles....0.°.....5 MR (eee eT 1873 811 rh eee ; .| 444, BOS] sha. ek Weed 65,814 
Total values......... intra 0 aE al 60,082/191|.......... 117,922,580| ........... 
1,386,697 
MISCELLANEOUS : 
DIELGIENS HEMOCES Wen St ieee bis Weis Code orl Solas onl ROR 1 SOOT LE: Soe ote eas 1,041,029}...... Pateceee 1,577,448 
AYERS. SOROCUCHS TOCUINO 1518 Sai ered vieis.t Rete Re Bit eae les a ee Re cee ee ag eas 1,990,531 
ECONO tet e ys Deeply dS ath cco w ete Tee MOY Guy aoa Pa DA LON iss taieeieelol| Sanne 
Supplies— , 
Departmental’. o. scat. vi aes oes PERS ae Gap | 465,074).....0..0.. WONTS8) siien deere MaRS ot be 
Army, Navy and Malitia ss. 0 sl oo sag ene TAS OSI7" Re atte 6 DONS LG) 0% salam, ote phe Cae ee 
PDIP S MEHOLES eta caieiias ae hota lo rea, ha sil assets eae ALD; G63 ©. Sires ss EUS y eae Mar A) | Sh eh ire ee 
Ofher articles seis. chy shes « hie Shai otis eae GOSO8 21 i cites 356,414) ........ . 688, 232 
POCA Ahad se. Galea Gea Aare Wal cle em BRASIL Lise cae Bee 1, OOSJO7 8) wakes cmeatree 4,256, 206 
Grand totals: ict fee eine. hanes orga: BH OD, GON ST}. ai eine ¢ | 12,818,601 A 5 Berens seen 87,304,036 
: | 
4 , 
\ 
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MINES AND MINING OPERATIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Orne collection of mining statistics and information on mining operations does not 
yet appear to strike the average manager or owner of a mine as a matter of much 
importance. He is communicative only when reached personally ; to send a schedule by 
mail, and invite him to fill up the columns for statistics and answer a few regulation 
qjuestions, appears to have as much interest for him as the circular of a provision dealer 
in some distant city soliciting an order for camp supplies. Occasionally one is found to 
make out a full report, and occasionally also one is found ignorant enough to treat the 
request as an impertinence. In the Bureau’s experience, however, it happens very rarely 
that any one hesitates to give the fullest details of his mining works when called upon 
personally, and here as well as in other countries this seems to be the only successful 
way of gathering the information. But in ‘order to make a complete report of the 
industry in the province each year a larger staff and a more liberal appropriation would 
be required than have yet been provided ; and until we are better equipped in this way, 
or until some arrangement is made for co-operation with the Geological Survey at Ottawa, 
it cannot be hoped that material for a full annual report will be collected and prepared for 
publication. One of our sources of information on the industry.is the trade returns of 
exports of the Dominion; but from these it is not possible to get the total production, since 
considerable quantities of almost every article in the list are consumed at home. Besides, 
it is only in the case of two or three exceptional articles, such as coal and petroleum, 
that a province can be credited with the quantity of its own output entered in the export 
tables. The extent of our exports for the whole Dominion are presented in the following 
table by quantity and value for (1) the six fiscal years of the present decade, 1881-6, (2) 
the yearly average of those six years, and (3) for the last fiscal year : 
































| Totals for 1881-6, | Yay average, 1886. 
Articles. fo ga ray Cae EMR al - 
; Quantity.| Walue. |Quant’y| Value. Quant’y | Value. 
Coaled ia tacun, the tons.| 2,696,292! $7,374,704] 449,382] $1,229,117) 493,508] $1,416,160 
Goldiquartz) dust, ete. 0.1.0 2tise eure. be A770, 80402. side e Oe GI S09) ears wade 1,210,864 
Gypsum, erude, )../s..: tons, 795,335 793,771} 132,556 132,295) 107,237 114,736 


Oils, mineral, coal, etc.. gals. 1,547,518! 66,941) 257,920 11,157! 260,449 30,957 














WA MUIINGINY we als « <Pe a) > 0's tons. 2,299 97,371 383 16,229} - 903 ed 
Coppa ers. tee tons.| 77,106] 1,191,807/ 12,851] 198,635] 5,224] 291,397 

Phe si on 290,673| 610,750) 36,779} 101,792] 7,542) «23,039 | 

Manganese ........... tons. 8,427 ey eal 8,427| 31,648} 2,074] 45,608 | 
IGtimenhate cts. ut 249| 109,400 42| 18,288 gil 25,187 
| Phosphates ........... tons.| 113,689] 2,117,487] 18,948] 352,906) 25,974) 431,951 
Saline Aten AE bush.| 1,505,974] 149,978] 250,996] 24,996) 384,493} 26,749 
Sand and gravel ...... tons. 428,264 104,992} 71,377 17,499] 102,795 23, 195 
erniatatee., Lbmbeih 0 tons. 2,091; 31,782; 349 5,297| 282 4,552 
Stone, unwrought..... tons. | 138,055 406,303} 23,009 67,717! 15,259 61,950 
Oper articles’ jc.etcce ee. wel tae etre te 574,085|.......- 95,681 | Seats 206,532 
| Totals Mae oe eae ee 19,590,064|....0... 3,265,011)....... «| 3,951,147 














* The exports of silver are given by quantity for the four years 1883-6, and the exports of slate 
by quantity and value for the five years 1882-6. 
23 (BL) 
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The leading articles, it will be observed, are coal, gold, copper and phosphates, and 
these make up 85 per cent. in value of the whole exports for the six years. Iron ore, in 
spite of the great deposits we possess, is actually of less importance than gypsum as an 
article of export trade, and the figures for the last fiscal year are far below the average 
of the six years. The total export of salt for the six years is barely 40 per cent. of our 
import of that commodity in the last fiscal year alone, although the wells of the Huron 
district have a producing capacity sufficient to supply the entire market of the Dominion 
twice over. ; 

Comparing the exports of 1886 with the averages of the six years, it will be noticed 
that there is an increase in coal, gold, mineral oils, antimony, copper and manganes@ (in 
value although not in quantity), silver, phosphates, salt, sand and gravel and the 
miscellaneous articles, while there is a decrease in gypsum, iron, slate and unwrought. 
stone. The value of our exports of minerals in 1886 was only $3,951,147 against 
imports of $8,126,238, in face of the fact that our country is one of the richest mineral 
regions on the whole earth. 





SILVER. 


It is the prevailing opinion of explorers for the precious metals that silver occurs at 
many points throughout the whole archzan region of northern Ontario from the Ottawa 
river to Lake of the Woods ; but all mines of known extent and value are located in the 
Thunder Bay district, within a radius of fifty miles of Port Arthur, and chiefly in trap- 
topped mountain ranges of Animikie slates. Port Arthur is the commercial centre of 
this district, and is closely identified with the mining industry. Its merchants furnish 
supplies for the mining camps, its hotels are summer quarters for men who have already 
invested or who are seeking investment in mining properties, and it is the starting-out. 
place for visiting parties to the mines now being operated, as well as of exploring parties. 
for mineral treasures yet undiscovered. : 

The best known mining locations of the present time are situated in a broken range 
of mountains which extends from the township of Paipoonge to Whitefish lake, and forms. 
the southern bound of the valley of Whitefish river, a tributary of the Kaministiquia. 
The most easterly of these locations is at Rabbit mountain, beyond which lie in succession 
the Beaver, Porcupine, Silver Mountain and Silver Bluff locations—the latter about thirty- 
five miles in a straight line south-west of Port Arthur. The Rabbit mine is not more 
than twenty miles in a straight line from the Port, but by roadway it is not less than 
twenty-eight miles ; Silver Mountain mine is by roadway about forty-five miles, and 
Whitefish lake is five miles west of Silver mountain. :; 

To make the round of the various mines and prospects of this region is an under- 
taking not to be envied. I left Port Arthur on Wednesday, Ist of September, in the 
company of two citizens of that town, and supplied with a week’s provisions. We went 
by the Oliver road through the townships of McIntyre and Oliver to Murillo station on 
the Canadian Pacific. These townships have a number of settlers, some of whom have 
large clearings ; but the soil does not appear to be of very good quality, and grain crops 
do not ripen until late in the season—probably a result of late sowing. The Oliver road 
has been opened some distance west of Murillo, leading near to Kakabeka falls on the 
Kaministiquia. A colonization road diverges from the Oliver a mile west of the station fe 
it strikes southward through Paipoonge, crosses the Kaministiquia on a substantial wooden 
bridge and trends south-westward in the direction of Beaver mine. Sending the wagon ahead 
by this road we crossed the country to the falls, forded the river two miles lower down, 
and, after a tramp of several miles through woods, came on the road about half way 
between the bridge and Beaver mine. Above the falls on the left bank the land is wooded 
with pine, tamarac, balsam, birch, cedar and poplar ; below it has been swept by fire, 
and nothing remains of the forest but a slashing of charred and half-decayed timbers. 
Along the flats and up the sloping bank of the river there is a luxuriant growth of wild 
pease, most of the vines fruitless, but a few heavily laden with pods, each of which con- 
tains five to seven black peas the size of a homeopathic pill. A few vines were still in. 
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_ blossom, the lower flowers of a cluster being pink, the upper pale purple, and blending in 

the intermediate ones into a delicate shade of blue. July is the blooming season, and the 
vines are then said to be rich and brilliant in coloring. The right bank of the river is 
still densely wooded, and the soil appears to be deep and of excellent quality. In the 
valley of the Whitefish, which joins the Kaministiquia about three miles below the falls, 
the land is undoubtedly fertile, and unless injured by forest firesit can hardly fail te grow 
bountiful crops when cleared and brought under cultivation. The located line of the 
proposed Colonization railway crosses the Kaministiquia near the mouth of the White- 
fish and follows the valley of the latter up to its source, near Little Gull lake, a distance 
of not less than twenty-five miles. . 





THe Beaver Mine.—This mine is situated on Beaver mountain, location 97 T, in 
the township of O’Oonnor. It is 114 miles from Murillo station, on the Canadian 
Pacific railway, and within a short distance of the new government road. The moun- 
tain runs north-east and south-west, and at its summit is about 240 feet above the plain. 
Tt is cut by the Beaver vein, which has a direction of east by south-east and west by 
north-west, traceable nearly the whole distance across the mountain. This vein is inter- 
sected by two, if not three, smaller veins, running south-west and north-east, and openings 
have been made in the mountain at various points. Three adits have been driven into 
the mountain, each of which forms a base of work into the vein. The third, or lowest, 
enters from the west side about 20 feet above the level of the plain in a south- 
easterly course, through trap and slate, and strikes the vein at a distance of 200 feet from 
the opening. Following the vein, it was driven at the time of my visit (September 2) 
a further distance of 328 feet, where it connected with the main shaft from the top of the 
mountain. At 516 feet the drift strikes the cross-vein, into which openings are made 
westerly 52 feet, and easterly 66 feet. In the main drift shows of silver have been found 
along the whole distance in the vein, but the richest indications are presented in the 
cross-vein, either in the form of free and black silver, or of mineral-carrying silver. It is 
proposed to sink a shaft on the south-west and north-east vein about 25 feet from the 
point of intersection, and on the east side of the main vein, where the richest show of ore 
has been found, partly for the better ventilation of the mine, and partly to facilitate the 
working of it. The second adit is driven from the eastern side of the mountain, about 
68 feet above the third. Its course is southerly, and is intended to strike the shaft which 
has been sunk from the top of the mountain to the third level. The first adit is on the 
west side of the mountain 38 feet above the second, and has been driven a distance of 
300 feet to join the main shaft, and further on in a southerly direction about 100 feet 
along the: course of the vein. The mountain is capped with 20 to 50 feet of trap, at the 
base of which, on the eastern side of the apex, a shaft has been sunk a depth of 142 feet, 
connecting with the third adit. A second shaft has also been sunk on the eastern side of 
the mountain on the Beaver vein to the depth of 20 feet, where the show of ore is about. 
the same as at the other openings. The total depth of shafts on the works is 162 feet, 
and the total length of drifts 1,067 feet, in addition to which there are prospecting drifts 
which aggregate 250 feet. There were employed in September sixteen miners, six dirt 
passers, and one ore sorter. Of these, eighteen were working eight hour shifts, and five 
others ten hours a day. The drilling in the third or main adit is carried on by means of 
two air drills, by the aid of which the tunnel is advanced at the rate of 44 feet each 24 
hours. The average rate of wages for miners and laborers is $2 per day, without board. 

At the time of my visit a silver mill was in process of construction in connection 
with the Beaver mine. It is situated on Silver creek, about 2,000 feet south-west 
of the mine. It is a substantial frame structure, 121 feet by 40, with an engine and 
boiler-room attached, 40 feet by 36. It is built into the bank at the base of the ravine, 
and has a total height from the basement to the level of the ore bin on the fifth bench of 
55 feet. The engine has a capacity of 200-horsepower, and is driven by two steel boilers, 
each 16 by 54 feet. The mill is double-boarded, with an inter-lining of tar paper, and 
the roof is covered with sheet iron. Its capacity with the machinery that has been 
provided is 30 tons per day, but this may be increased to 100 tons per day without adding 
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to the driving power. An abundant supply of water for the stamps, it is believed, can 
be procured by the construction of a dam across the creek, just above the mill. A retort 
house for smelting the ore, 20 by 24 feet, will be erected about 100 feet north-west of the 


mill. The assay house, with complete apparatus for analysis, stands a short distance east _ 


ot the mill, and is in charge of a graduate of the University of Gratz. The mine is 
owned chiefly by Mr. hk. G. Peters, of Manistee, Michigan, who purchased a seven- 
eighths’ interest in it in December, 1885—Mr. Daunais, of Port Arthur, one of the 
original proprietors, retaining the remaining one-eighth interest. Mr. F. S. Kirkland is 
in charge as manager, and in addition to directing the works of the mine and the mill 
he employs a force of teamsters, choppers and laborers in connection with a saw mill, 
and in clearing off the land preparatory for putting it under crops. 


SitvER CreEK Mine.—This mine is three-quarters of a mile south-west of the 
Beaver mine, on the west bank of Silver creek, in the township of O’Connor. The 
gangue is quartz and spar in a formation of black slate, and carries black and native 
silver, blende, galena, iron pyrites, etc. Its course is nearly east and west, and it dips 
slightly to the south. An opening has been made into the western bank of the creek, 
and a level has been driven about 150 feet. About 60 feet from the point where the 
vein is Struck a shaft has been sunk to the depth of 70 feet. The work was begun on the 
drd of June with eleven men, and was continued until the 15th of July. It was mainly, 
however, development work, and was discontinued as soon as it appeared to the satisfac- 
tion of the owners that the property was a valuable one, awaiting the completion of the 
mill at Beaver mine. Mr, Peters owns a five-eighths interest, Thomas A. Keefer of 
Port Arthur a quarter interest, and Oliver Daunais of the same town an eighth interest. 


Porcupine Mountain.—This mine is on Porcupine mountain, location 96 T, in the 


township of Gillies. It is 124 miles from Murillo station, and a quarter of a mile east of . 


the government road which intersects the location. The mountain is black clay slate, 
capped with trap, and the vein is a continuation of the Silver creek vein. Its course is 
nearly east and west, with a slight dip south. The gangue is the same as that of the Silver 
creek mine and carries the same minerals, the width of the vein being about three feet. 
‘Three adits have been driven from the west side, the highest a length of 50 feet, 


tthe second 200 feet and the third 50 feet. The vein increases in width in the lowest: 


drift, and the ore is richer in silver than in the upper drift. In the middle 
one a considerable quantity of ore has been stoped out, and although no thorough 
test of its value has been made it is apparently what miners call “good pay 
stuff.” On the eastern side of the mountain a shaft has been put down on the vein 56 
feet (September 2). At this depth it nearly reaches the level of the lowest adit on the 
west side, and it is proposed to work the vein from both sides of the mountain. Twelve 
miners have been employed on the works during the summer, by day and night shifts, and 
have averaged 7 feet per week in the shaft and 12 feet in the drifts. The rate of wages 
is $2 per day, without board. Mr. Thomas A. Keefer of Port Arthur is sole owner of 
the property. 


From the top of Porcupine mountain a fine view is obtained of the region. Three 
miles eastward, across a low range of hills, is Rabbit mountain ; a mile and a-half north- 
eastward is the southern slope of Beaver mountain ; stretching westward as far as the 
eye can see is the deep and wide valley of the Whitefish; twelve miles south-westward is 
Silver mountain, while midway is the bold outline of the Palisades. The colonization 
road has been completed to a point about a mile beyond Porcupine mine, and thence to 
the mines at Silver mountain traffic is carried over a rough and badly cut up winter road. 
The land, however, is well timbered with white poplar, spruce, balsam and jack-pine, and 
the soil is of very fair quality. ‘The low branches of the balsam and jack-pine are festooned 
with reindeer moss, which supplies the carribou with his winter fodder. We camped in 
these woods Thursday night, and Friday morning one horse of the team was so disabled 
that we were obliged to return on foot, spending a few hours at Rabbit Mountain mine 
reaching the Kaministiquia ferry at a late hour in the evening, and Port Arthur the fol 
lowing day. 


~ 








Rasesit Mountain Minz.—This mine is on locations 40 T and 39 T, south of the 
township of Paipoonge, and is operated ky a.company of St. Paul capitalists known as 
Syndicate 40 T. The 39 T location is the property of the Rabbit Mountain mining com- 
pany, but the work is carried on by the syndicate. The vein runs north-east and south- 
west, dipping very slightly to the north-east, and varying in width from two to twelve 
feet. The shaft is sunk on 39.7, within 80 feet of the line between this location and 40 
T. Its depth at the time of my visit (September 3) was 170 feet. The first level or 
gallery is at 45 feet from the surface, and is 200 feet in length north-eastward. The second 
level is at 80 feet, and has a length of 250 feet in the same direction. It also extends 60 
feet in the opposite direction. The third level is at 150 feet ; it has been driven north- 
east 110 feet, and south-west 40 feet. At the second level a cross-cut has been made, 
100 feet from the shaft, which runs north-west 110 feet. A winze has also been sunk 
from the first level to the second, and one from the second to the third. The first level 
has been stoped out to the surface. The ore, which is in a gangue of calc spar and fluor 
spar, is found very rich in pockets, but the whole of itis milled. The mill, which was 
erected last summer, stands a short distance to the north-east of the mine, and is built 
into the face of one of the foot hills. It is a frame building, the main part being 30 by 110 feet. 
The engine-room is 26 by 30, and the retort house 16 by 20. The machinery for milling is 
one of Fraser & Chalmers’, standing on six benches, and is driven by one of Goldie & 
McCulloch’s engines of 50-horsepower. The upper bench is on a level with the top of 
the hill, on the north-west side of the mill. The ore is delivered here from the mine, and 
is fed into a Blake breaker, which has a capacity of forty tons per twenty-four hours. 
In this machine the ore is broken into fragments and conveyed by a  self-feeder 


into a wet-crushing battery of five stamps which have a capacity of fifteen tons: 


per twenty-four hours. Here it is reduced to a fine sand, and is forced through 
a 60-mesh- sieve and carried on to two Frue vanners. These consist of endless. 
India rubber belts, which are carried slowly forward, and have a slight side or wriggling 
motion. The belts slope gently backwards, and the water carries the sand in the direction. 
of its flow. The mineral, being heavier than the sand, settles on the belts in the process 
of the wriggling motion, and is carried forward and under, where it is washed off in a 
bath of water. The bath is emptied every twelve hours, and the concentrates are stored 
for smelting. The waste material is carried down through pipes to four slum tanks, from 
which it passes to two amalgamating tanks, and is there treated with quicksilver, blue- 
stone, cyanide of potassium, salt and soda. The mixture is heated by steam to 165°, and 
worked for five hours in a muller which makes 65 revolutions per minute. It is then 
drawn off into a settler, where another muller’ revolves from 12 to 15 times per minute in 
clear water, the amalgam settling at the bottom of the pan and flowing into a bowl, 
from which it is dipped into a strainer. All the quicksilver not uniting with the silver 
passes through the strainer, and the amalgam proper remains within. The water in the 
settling pan carries off all the tailings into the ravine below the mill. The slums, it is 
said, average from 7 to 11 ounces of silver per ton, and the clearer the water the higher 
is the average product. It is claimed that by this process the total loss is not more than 
15 ounces of silver per ton of slum, and Dr. Lehnen, the chemist and present manager of 
the company, claims that by close working in the amalgamation process the waste may be 
reduced to half an ounce per ton. By far the larger portion of the silver, however, is 
taken out of the ore in the form of concentrates, which are separated from the sand by 
the vanners ; but at the time of my visit only a small portion of this had been smelted, 
and the average richness of the ore was not known. The water supply for the stamps is 
obtained in part from the mine, and in part from a small lake on the summit of the 
mountain, half a mile to the south of the mill. It was feared, however, that these sources 
would prove insufficient, and that it would be necessary to collect water by the construc- 
tion of one or two dams across the ravines which enter the valley in which the mill is 
located. The mill began running on the Ist of August, and had been running continu- 
ously night and day up to the time of my visit, About twenty miners are employed con- 
stantly at $2 per day, thirty laborers or surface men at $1.75 per day, and twelve 
mill men whose wages range from $2 to $2.50 per day. A 15-horsepower engine is 
used to lift ore out of the mine, and a 35-horsepower boiler generates steam for working 
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a pump in the bottom of the mine, whence the water is forced up to the mill. The 
syndicate have already expended on the property and works about $70,000. The officers 
are, Maurice Auerback president, J. H. Burwell vice-president, H. Sahlgaard treasurer— 
all of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Jarvis island lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Port Arthur. I took passage 
on the Campana on Monday, which, after going up the Kaministiquia to Neebing, passed out 
by Flatland, Mink, Spar and Jarvis islands, on its way to Duluth. <A. small row-boat 
which put out from Jarvis took me to that island early in the afternoon, and after inspect- 
ing the mine I returned to Port Arthur by a fishing smack the same night. Part of the 
trip was made at a spanking speed, but the breeze died away early in the evening and the 
greater part of the distance had to be made with the help of the long oar. It was ten 
o'clock before we entered the harbor. 


Jarvis Istanp Mine.—Jarvis island is one of a group of islands lying on the western. 
side of Thunder bay, two miles from the north shore mainland, about a half a mile in 
length, and a quarter of a mile in width, irregular in shape, and composed of. trap and 
slate. The mine is near the western side of the island, which the vein crosses in a north- 
west and south-east direction. The vein itself ranges from 12 to 18 feet in width, and 
dips north-east about 50°. It is composed of baryta, cale spar and quartz, the former being 
on the side of the hanging wall and the latter on the side of the foot-wall. The works 
were carried on by an English company about twelve years ago. Three shafts were sunk 
at that time, the first a depth of 152 feet, the second a depth of 40 feet and the third a 
depth of 70 feet. In the first shaft three levels were driven, one at 80 feet from the 
surface, the second at 96 feet, and the third at 145 feet, the total length of the three 
levels being 130 feet. During the early months of 1886, Mr. Alexander McEwan of 
London, England, formed a company which purchased this property, and also an option 
on Spar island and 6,000 acres on the mainland. The old Prince mine, which was oper- 
ated more than forty years ago, is on the mainland property, and the vein is supposed to 
be the same as that which crosses Jarvis island. The new proprietary is known as the 
Jarvis silver mining company (limited), of which George A. Thompson of London is 
president, and William Cash secretary-treasurer. Work on the Jarvis island mine was 
resumed on the 27th day of May last, with captain John Trethewey, of the old Silver 
Islet mine, in charge as manager. The machinery consists of a 15-horsepower double 
cylinder engine, and a hoisting drum and pump, and is placed within a few yards of the 
water's edge, near the deepest of the old shafts. The first undertaking was to clean out 
this shaft, which was filled to within a few feet from the surface with water and silt, after 
which they proceeded to extend the levels. At the time of my visit (September 6) the 
80 foot level had been extended 120 feet to the south-east, and the 96 foot level 20 feet 
in the same direction, and stoped about 5 feet overhead. At the 140 foot level the vein 
has been cross-cutted 12 feet to the hanging wall, and drifted on that wall an additional 
40 feet. The intention is to drive all the levels south-eastward along the vein to the slate 
formation, which lies about 200 feet from the opening of the shaft. Towards the north 
the work cannot be extended, owing to the proximity of the shaft to the lake. A show 
of silver has been found at the 96 foot level, about 20 feet from the shaft, which is said 
to assay about $700 to the ton. Traces were found in the second level and also in the 
third, and the work will be continued until a thorough test is made. The company 
employ 21 men, of whom 12 are miners and 9 laborers. The former are paid at the rate 
of $2 per day and the latter at the rate of $1.73 per day, without board. All shows of 
silver found in the mine are carefully assayed by’ Mr. Arthur L. McEwan, who is also 
clerk of the works. . 


On Tuesday morning, September 7, I set out again for the Silver Mountain district, 
accompanied by Mr. Wicksteed, C.E., of Port Arthur, engineer and surveyor of the 
proposed Colonization railway. We arrived at Silver mountain early in the evening, 
all but the last twelve miles of the road being in first rate condition for travel. 
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SipvER Mountain Mine Kast.— Work at this mine was carried on during the season 
of 1885 by a company of Cleveland capitalists, who held a six months’ option on the 
property. Two adits were driven into the face of the mountain and two shafts sunk 
upon the vein from the top, but the show was regarded as so unsatisfactory that work was 
stopped in October and the option given up. In January, 1886, the original proprietors 
(Messrs. Oliver Daunais, John Trethewey and Richard Trethewey) resumed possession 
and proceeded to make further developments. The upper adit was driven in a further 
length of 40 feet in the direction of the vein, which was struck very rich at that point. 
The total length of the upper adit is now (September 7) 120 feet, and of the lower adit, 250 
feet. Several cross-cuts have also been made, discovering branch veins or feeders which 
are found io be rich in silver. At the time of my visit the mine was closed, pending 
negotiations for its sale to a company of English capitalists, which have since been con- 
eluded. The abandonment of the property by the Cleveland syndicate appears to have 
been due to the fact that the manager in charge had no previous experience in silver- 
mining. Assuming that the vein was perpendicular, instead of dipping as it does at an 
angle of nearly 30° northward, he concluded on reaching a vertical line from the surface 
of the vein, and finding no sign of it, that it had pinched out. The later development 
work, as stated above, shows that he was 40 feet out of the true reckoning.* 


Crown Pornt Mins.—This mine is on the Silver mountain range, half a mile north- 
eastward of the Silver Mountain East mine. Operations were carried on continuously 
during the winter of 1885-6, and through the spring and summer to the end of July. 
Two openings have been made in the side of the mountain, the lower one of which has a 
length of 137 feet, with two cross-cuts 23 and 45 feet respectively ; and the upper one a 
length of 108 feet with a cross-cut of 194 feet. Good shows of silver have been found 
in both drifts. 


Sitver Mounrain Mine West.—This mine has been idle during the whole of the 
past year, no operations having been carried on at it since the development work of 
1885. Many rich samples of ore have been taken out of the mine, but its real value has 
not vet been determined. 


SinrverR Birurr Mrng.—The Silver mountain vein, on which are situated the Hast 
and West Silver Mountain mines, is clearly traceable across the whole ridge, but it dis- 
appears under the talus on the west side. Miners and explorers were for some time 
convinced that it re-appeared in Silver Bluff, a low mountain range about two miles 
farther west, beyond a small stream which flows northward to join Whitefish river. 
Many searches were made for this vein on the face of Silver Bluff, and numerous cross- 
cuts mark the attempts of prospectors to find it. At length, about the middle of August, 
two French Canadians, Messrs. Giroux and Ledret, made a find which led to its dis- 
covery. A large lump of the vein rock was found by these prospectors. on the shore of 
an old beaver pond, having apparently been taken out by the beavers in the course of 
their construction work. Upon the discovery of this specimen a deep cross-cut was 
made at the point and the vein was exposed to view. The main vein is from two to two 
and-a-half feet wide, with several stringers of from eight to twelve inches wide. The 
location was surveyed and secured without delay, and the property is now in the dis- 
coverers’ hands awaiting development. 


Thursday forenoon we crossed the mountains to Whitefish lake, a distance of five 
miles. A stream known as Beaver creek flows through the valley between the two 
ranges of mountains to join the Whitefish. A colony of beavers have their home on this 
creek, and the trail to the lake crosses one of the dams occupied by them. To the opera- 
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*My, Blyth, of the Silver Mountain mines company, writes'as follows under date of March 15: “The 
Silver Mountain mine was bought by the present company for $150,000, and the capital of $300,000 has been 
subseribed for in England. We commenced operations last October and are sinking shafts from the top of 
the mountain and drifting to form a connection with these shafts. It is too soon yet, however, to be able 
to form an opinion as to the ultimate result.” 
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tions of these industrious denizens is due the discovery of Silver Bluff mine ; but they are 
seldom if ever seen, and their presence is only known by their works. 

Whitefish lake is about eight miles long and two miles wide. It is a shallow body 
of water, containing three or four rocky islands, and having along the northern side and 
at the western end an estimated area of 1,200 acres under wild rice. The former outlet 
is supposed to have been through a depression at the north-east corner into Whitefish 
river, but its waters now flow out at the south-east corner through Little Whitefish river 
to the Arrow, which descends from Arrow lake to fall into Pigeon river. 

The rice fields furnish in their season a liberal supply of food to the Indians of the 
Pigeon river reserve, numbers of whom we saw gathering their harvest. Two squaws. 
generally, but sometimes an Indian and a squaw, “‘man” a canoe. One squatted in*the 
prow handles the paddle with circle-strokes so as to shell as little of the grain as possible, 
while the other in the stern, a cedar stick in each hand, sweeps in the rice and beats off 
the grain as the canoe moves on. ‘Two boatloads are considered to be a day’s work, 
which usually ends at noon ; for unless pressed by hunger the Indian observes the short- 
hour system. 

“ Injin got all the time there is” is his motto for life; and he hunts, fishes, picks 
berries and gathers rice in successive seasons of the year as his necessities require. He 
does not kill or destroy for any delight it affords, as the white man often does, but that. 
he may have food and raiment, and therewith he is content. The white man is an 
exterminator, and the beaver, the deer, the otter, the buffalo, as well as the wolf and the 
bear, disappear before him ; while the red man kills only for his needs, and so where he 
is lord of the domain the meat and fur-bearing animals are not likely to suffer extinction.* 
—But I have digressed. 

We landed on a glaciated shore of black trap and visited the camp of the Indians. 
The tents were of birch bark, and nearly all the occupants were Indian bucks, half naked 
children, a few old crones doing kitchen work, and packs of wolfish dogs,—the younger 
squaws evidently being out in the rice fields. The chief of the tribe is commonly called 
Club-Foot, from a deformity of one foot, and he took the lead in the conventional “ talk ” 
after my formal presentation to him by Mr. W. as Big Somebody from Toronto. The 
principal industry of the camp was drying, dehusking and winnowing the rice. It is. 
dried on a platform of slat-work twenty feet long by five feet wide and supported on posts 
three feet above ground. ‘The rice is spread on this platform and dried over a slow fire, 
after which it is gathered into a tub of split cedar built into the ground and there pounded 
with a pestle or stamp of wood. When thoroughly beaten so as to loosen the husk or 
chaff, it is winnowed with a birch bark screen, and as there is no lack of wind here in 
September the operation is simple enough. The rice is then ready for use, and it makes 
a very palatable dish—when taken with hunger-sauce. In the western end of the lake 
the rice fields are extensive, and on the way up we met a procession of canoes returning 
laden to the camp. 

Weeso, a very respectable Indian of Grand Portage, Pigeon river, has his summer 
camping ground at the upper end of the lake. His proper name is Louis Bokachinini, 
and Weeso is said to be a corruption of Louis. It was he, some persons say, who let 
Oliver Daunais into the rich secrets of Silver mountain,—the eastern mine for a con- 
sideration of $10,000 and the western for $15,000. He is a tall, slim, loose-jointed 
bachelor Indian of 45 or 50 years, and has the reputation of being a very dutiful son to 
his aged mother. 

From Weeso’s camp we followed a long and heavy trail northward, ascending a 
mountain range 575 feet above Whitefish lake and descending to a small nameless lake 
whose shore we followed for some distance westward through land of very fair quality. 
Some prospecting work has been done on a vein near this lake, (Scripture’s mine) but no 
silver appears to have been found. . 

Following the location survey due west we scrambled up a steep bluff to a level of 
600 feet above Whitefish lake, from which a fine view was obtained. Whitefish lake, 
though several miles distant, seemed to be at our feet. Eastward we look down the 





*My authority for these characteristics of the red man is the factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at. 
Nepigon. 
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valley of the Whitefish river, clothed at varying altitudes with white poplar, tamarac and 
red spruce, and divided with some regularity by ravines it presents the appearance of 
fields of green and golden grain. Away to the eastward appears to be the nose of Silver 
mountain, while what looks like the Porcupine lies far beyond. A long mountain ridge 
to the northward forms the watershed between lake Superior and Hudson’s bay, and at 
a wide cut in this ridge it is said that a large bed of iron ore has been found. 

Taking the line of a location survey still westward across the tableland of the. 
mountain, we cross a muskeg about half a mile in breadth, thinly wooded with spruce and 
tamarac and richly carpeted with moss. Here and there are clumps of shrubs known as 
Labrador tea, and the purple-leafed pitcher-plant half filled with water lifts its head out. 
of the moss. From the top of the western bluff we get a sight of the height of land, 
stretching away to westward and eastward, while in the valley below is the source of the 
Whitefish river. Not more than a mile from the source of this river lies Little Gull 
lake, whose outlet runs south-westward to join Sand river, the outlet of Sand lake, which 
flows southward to Round lake and Frog lake into Arrow lake. Sand lake is about three — 
miles long, and its southern shore is covered with a pine forest which extends southward 
to Arrow lake. 

_ There is a paucity of animal life in these woods. Only a few species of birds are to 
be seen, but among them is the Canada bird whose habitat is northern Ontario. I have 
seen him at Ottawa, in Haliburton, in Muskoka and in the vicinity of Sudbury. We 
heard one near our camp just as the sun was sinking behind the western hills, “O— 
poor—Canada-Canada-Canada !” he sang in a chirrupy voice, and not at all as if he 
meant it even amidst these trappean and Huronian rocks. In Muskoka he strikes 
three notes before starting off on the refrain, and by the inhabitants of that district he 
is interpreted to sing, ‘‘ Hard—times—in—Muskoka-Muskoka-Muskoka |” Another of 
the birds of this lake Superior region is the Whiskey Jack, known in Maine and Quebec 
as the Canada Jay. He is close of kin to the Blue Jay,—not quite as talkative, but more 
familiar ; and his presence never fails in camp, especially at meal time. ‘‘ He likes his 
glass,” some woodsmen say ; hence his name in these parts. Partridges were abundant 
in the fall of 1885, and scores might be shot in the course of a day’s travel, but last year 
we did not hear the flutter of more than three or four in a journey of two hundred miles. 
Their disappearance is said to be owing in part to bush fires, but chiefly to the intense. 
cold of the winter of 1885-6. As an instance of the unusual severity of the weather, I 
was informed that a spring creek which runs across Mr. Mackenzie’s farm near Murillo, 
and which is about twenty-five feet in breadth, was frozen solid. In the previous year 
it abounded with speckled trout, but last summer not one could be found, and the settlers 
believe that they perished in the ice. 


Giroux AND Lepret’s Minzt.—Messrs. Giroux and Ledret have been during the 
past summer carrying on mining operations upon a vein about six miles north-west of the 
head of Whitefish lake, near Little Gull lake and nearly opposite the source of Whitefish 
river. The vein runs nearly east and west, and is supposed to be a continuation of the. 
Silver mountain. The shaft is about 25 feet deep and a few small specimens of silver 
have been taken out, but so far the prospect does not appear very hopeful. The general 
character of the rocks in its vicinity indicates that the mine is on the border line 
between the Cambrian and the Huronian formations. 


We left the mining camp of Geroux and Ledret early in the morning of the 10th 
and passed by the mine at the base of a bluff down into the valley of Gull creek ; thence 
across Sand river and through a dense swamp of cedar to the foot of a steep mountain 
ridge on the north side of Round lake. Then began a series of ascents and descents. 
which continued with little interruption until the end of the day’s journey on Arrow 
lake. Here not many years ago was an extensive pine forest, utterly destroyed by fire, 
and progress over the dead timber, the new undergrowth and rough boulders was pain- 

fully slow. But at frequent intervals we came across the trail of the prospector for silver, 
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and a number of surveys have been made in this region by parties for the securing of 
claims. Before sighting Frog lake, into which Round lake debouches, we passed through 
a splendid forest of pine—mostly Norways, of goodly size, tall and shapely, fit “to be 
the mast of some great admiral.” This forest extends from Frog lake for a considerable 
‘distance westward, and Mr. W. informed me that the total area is about ten square 
miles, estimated to yield about 30,000,000 feet of lumber. Forests of still greater extent 
ie along the south shore of Arrow lake, composed almost wholly of pine. This lake is a 
beautiful sheet of pure, sparkling water, whose total length is about fifteen miles.. 

We passed a wet night under the canvas, and Hriday morning the wind was blowing 
a gale from the north-west with flurries of snow and rain. , starting at six o'clock, W. 


packed a bark canoe across a portage of four and a-half miles to Whitefish lake, making - 


the way down a steep descent of 400 feet. The landing at this point of the lake is a 
slimy quagmire, reminding one of the spot where John Ridd and Carver Doone met 
for the last time. The canoe was pushed out between two poles, we got in with extreme 
care and set off through the mire and a dense vegetation of lily-pads, rushes and, rice, 
for the open water. Our packer (a Frenchman) sat in the prow and W. in the stern, 
behind whom as the last to get aboard was the packer’s dog. Now of all things to be 
taken on a bark canoe a dog is probably the most dangerous ; and all that need be said 
of the incident of that morning is, that were it not for the nerve and skill of Mr. W. 
these notes would have never been extended. The Frenchman and his dog were left at 
the first stopping place, and we rode the waves of the Whitefish for the rest of the way 
im comparative safety. Silver Mountain mine was reached early in the afternoon, and 
Port Arthur at one o’clock in the morning, 


COPPER. 


Copper-mining has been carried on during the past season at one or two points on 
Jake Superior, but the chief interest in copper ore has centered in the discoveries recently 
made in the vicinity of Sudbury, at the point of junction of the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway and its Georgian bay branch. 


STOBIE OR Minerat Hitt Mine.—This mine is situated on lot 5, concession |, town- 
ship of Blezard, four miles north by east from Sudbury station, on the Canadian Pacific 
railway. It was discovered by Mr. Stobie in August, 1885, and prospect work was begun 
on it during that year. The vein or deposit extends north-east and south-west, a distance 
of about half a mile, forming a high ridge with a granite back. The south-east side of 
the hill shows strong indications of copper ore,—in fact, the earth covering the ore is for 
the most part gosson or copper earth. An opening has been made in the form of a trench 
from the foot to the top of the hill and a shaft has been sunk to the depth of a few feet, 
revealing ore of apparently good quality. On exposure to the atmosphere this ore slakes 
down so rapidly that what appears to be solid rock is changed in the course of a few 
months to the consistency of earthy matter. The great mass of it consists of copper 
pyrites and stringers of galena, and it can be taken out as easily as rock from an open 
quarry. The height of the ridge is about 50 feet, its breadth from 300 to 500 feet and 
the length of the mineral-bearing portion about 600 feet, making a total area of about 
seven acres. A high peak of trap rock forms the southern limit of the mine, and the 
country rock is hornblende and trap, but chiefly the latter. Without a thorough test, 
either by boring or working, it is impossible to determine the quantity of ore in this mine. 
Apparently, however, it is an overflow, and consequently of very uncertain depth. The 
mine is now the property of the Canada Copper company, which acquired it by purchase 
from Mr, Stobie. 


Exposep Hitns Mines.—These mines are on lots 6 and 7 in the 6th concession of 
the township of McKim, and are composed of a succession of eight hills running along 
the western side of the north branch of Sudbury creek, their general trend being south- 
west and north-east. It appears that these mines are but a continuation of the Stobie, 
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with a portion of barren rock about half a mile in length separating the locations. The 
first well defined out-crop appears on crossing the creek, with a breadth of 20 feet, 
increasing in width and elevation toward the south-west. Where the ridge crosses from 
lot 6 to lot 7 it is about 500 feet in breadth with an elevation about 80 feet. Frequent 
streaks of white quartz, bearing peacock ore, cut across the out-crop and wherever open- 
ings have been made good shows of ore are found. Some blasting has been carried on 
upon both lots to obtain mineral samples for assays, and these are said to have given good 
results. The most southerly hill of the range is about 100 feet above the level of the 
creek, and appears to be one large mass of ore. The discovery of these hills was made 
in May, 1884, by Mr. Thomas Frood, now crown lands agent at Sudbury, who still 
(September 15) holds location 7 ; location 6 is the property of the Canada Copper com- 
pany. 

Murray Mine.—This mine is situated on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, being the north-west quarter of lot 11, concession 5, in the township of McKin, 
and is the property of Thomas Murray, M.P.P., of Pembroke. It was discovered during 
the construction of the railway, the track of which cuts through the ridge. The vein is 
about 100 feet in width at the north end and shows ore over its whole extent. It runs 
south-westerly about 600 yards, crossing into lot 12; then it disappears in front of a 
hornblende mountain and re-appears on lot 2 in the 3rd concession of the township of 
Snider, where it is known as the McConnell mine. Little or no development work has 
been attempted on the property. 


Fry Lake Mrine.—This mine is on the same vein as the Murray and McConnell mines. 
It is situated on the shore of a small lake on lot 1, concession 3, township of Snider. It 
was discovered by Mr. Frood in November, 1884, and was developed by Mr. W. B. 
McAllister, of Pembroke. Work on it was commenced in June, 1885, when two shafts 
were sunk, one to a depth of ten feet and the other fifteen feet. The show was so satis- 
factory that the location, consisting of 1,800 acres, was soon after disposed of to the 
Canada Copper company for $13,000. The mine has been further developed by the com- 
pany preparatory to a thorough opening as soon as railway facilities have been provided. 
The vein may be distinctly traced from the McConnell mine eastward to the main lode 
half a mile distant, through a succession of hills 150 to 200 yards wide. 


CoppER Curr Mine.—This mine, formerly called Butte, is situated on the north 
half of lot 12 in the 2nd concession of McKim, about five miles to the south-west of Sud- 
bury. It was discovered in May, 1885, by Messrs. Metcalf and McAllister of Pembroke, 

and is now the property of the Canada Copper company. The general trend of the vein or 
deposit is south-west and north-east. It is an elbow-shaped ridge with a granitic mass 
for background, with a deposit of sand and gravel covering the southern face. The height 
of the ridge ranges from 40 to 50 feet, and the total length is about 600 feet. Work was 
commenced near the eastern end by removing the drift to a depth of 25 or 30 feet from 
the foot of the hill, thereby exposing the ore to view and enabling the miners to carry on 
operations much in the same way as in a stone quarry. At the time of my visit 
(September 15) the width of the opening was 70 feet, and at its rear was 40 feet from top 
to base. Seventy-six men were employed at the works as miners and laborers. The mine 
can be very economically worked, as a large body of ore is above ground and is readily 
removed by blasting. A large quantity has been taken out and sorted for shipment to 
smelting works. The nearest of these works is in the state of New Jersey, and owing 
to the cost of freight all the lean ores are carefully culled out. A railway track has been 
constructed from this mine to the Algoma branch of the Canadian Pacific, a distance of 
one mile, and it is proposed to extend the road north-westward to the Fly Lake and 
McConnell mines, a total distance of 24 miles. 


Tue CanapiAn Copper Company.—The Canadian Copper company was organized 
to acquire and operate copper mines in the vicinity of Sudbury, and is composed of a 
number of wealthy capitalists of Ohio. 8S. J. Ritchie of Akron is president, H. P. 
McIntosh of Cleveland secretary and treasurer, and L. H. Ashmun of Akron superin- 
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tendent of mines. Mr. Ritchie is well known in Ontario in connection with iron mining: 
operations in the county of Hastings, as well as with the construction and management of 
the Ontario Central railway, which extends from Trenton to the Coe Hill mine in 


Wollaston. Of the company’s operations at Sudbury Mr. Ashmun writes as follows 
under date of March 3, 1887: 


The company own in the township of McKim, in the district of Nipissing, lots 11 and 12 in con. 2, lot. 
12 in con. 3, lot 12 in con. 4, lots 4, 5, 6 and south half of lot 7 in con. 6; in the township of Blezard, lots 4, 
5 and south half of 6 incon. 1; in the township of Snider, Algoma district, the south half lots 1 and 10 in con. 
1, lots 1 and 2 in con, 2, lot 1 and north half of 2 in con. 8, south half of lot 1 and south-east quarter of lot. 
2 in con. 4; and in Creighton, lot 1 in con. 1. 

The mine or opening which you saw, and which was called the Butte, now goes by the name of Copper 
Cliff, and is on lot 12, con. 2, of McKim. One mile of railway extending from the Algoma branch to this. 
mine was built in August and September, 1886. From this mine 167 cars of ore were shipped in September,. 
October and November, to New York. At this point an open cut was made on the side of the bluff, which 
rises to a height of 60 to 70 feet, and from this cut the ore shipped was taken. In November a shaft was 
started from the bottom of this open cut which has now reached a depth of 40 feet below the starting point, 
and 80 feet or more from the top of the overhanging bluff. As all the work is done by hand it has been 
necessarily slow. A. plant of machinery consisting of two 50-horsepower boilers with a three-drill com- 
pressor and a hoist, has been purchased and will soon be ready for use, and work will be carried on to much 


better advantage than at present. The number of men employed in mining, chopping and clearing was in | 


May 25, June 50, August 65, September 75, October 85, November 75 and December 65. There was during 
these months considerable work done at three other places near this mine by men included in the above 
statement, but no ore was shipped from these places on account of the distance from the railway, which. 
would necessitate hauling with teams to the cars. : 

During the winter a line of railway has been built by the C. P. R. from Sudbury north to the Stobie 
mine, about four miles distant. At this mine the company, in January and February of this year, has. 
erected a building for a 50-horsepower boiler and three-drill compressor, and the machinery has been put. 
in and is now being used to drive two tunnels into the hill, which rises to a height of 60 to 100 feet above 
the creek level. This hill is apparently a solid bed of magnetic pyrite and copper ore. Work on this mine 
was commenced on February 2ist, and at this time the copper ore presents a very fine appearance and the 
quantity seems to be remarkably abundant. 


IRON. 


Operations in the iron mines were comparatively quiet during the past year, little 
having been done except development work at the mines on the line of the Kingston and 
Pembroke railway. The total output of these mines, shipped for smelting, was 3,419 
tons, valued at $11,966. 





BUILDING STONE AND LIME. 


VerT Isnand Quarry.—This quarry is situated on the west side of Vert island in 
Nepigon bay, and is owned by a company of Chicago capitalists of which General 
McArthur is president. It is a reddish brown sandstone, hard and durable, and is well 
suited for building purposes. An area of about 50 acres has been explored and the stone: 
is found to improve in quality in the lower layers. The thickness of the stratum ranges 
from 20 to 40 feet, gradually increasing from the shore. Houses have been erected on 
the company’s property for the accommodation of employés, a dock constructed at deep: 
water, a railway track laid down from the dock to the quarry, and all development work 
completed. The quarry was opened in 1881, and has been operated each summer season 
since. In the first year 8,000 cubic feet of building stone were taken out, in the second 
season 15,000 feet, in the third season 30,000, in the fourth season 50,000, in the 
fifth season. 40,000, and to the end of August in the past season 25,000 cubic feet. 
The reduced output in 1886 is stated by the manager to be due to labor troubles in 
Chicago, which resulted in the stoppage of building operations in that city for several 


weeks at the beginning of the season. The stone is subject to a duty of $1 per tonin 


the United States, but it sells in Chicago and Buffalo at’ $1.25 per cubic foot. It can be 


delivered in Toronto at $1 per cubic foot. The company has $75,000 invested in the 
works, 
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THe Crepit Forks Srone Co.’s Quarrizs.—The Credit Forks stone company is 
composed of Dr. Patullo of Toronto, Joseph Patullo of Orangeville and Judge Scott of 
Brampton, and was organized about seven years ago. They own and work two quarries 
at the Forks of the Credit. One of these was opened seven years ago, on lot 9, 4th con- 
cession west of Caledon, and has been worked continucusly ever since. The upper layers 
are limestone, below which is'a bed of sandstone ranging from 6 to 9 feet in thickness. 
The greater portion of this stone is of the brown variety, but here and there the grey 
band appears. A small portion of the quarry—apparently a slide—was found on the face 
of the gorge, extending back about 30 yards, from which the whole of the brownstone 
has been taken out. A space of about 35 yards in breadth separates this portion of the 
quarry from the bed proper which was opened in 1884, and which lies under 25 feet of 
limestone. The latter is used for rubble, and as the whole of it finds a ready sale the 
cost of stripping the sandstone is fully met. The brownstone is of a good uniform color, 
with few suncracks or “dries,” and may be taken out of any size which can be handled. 
The quarry is operated by piece work, the number of men employed ranging from 7 to 30, 

but the average for the season is about 8 quarrymen and 10 laborers. The quarrymen are 
paid $1.50 to $1.80 per day and the laborers $1.25 to $1.35. In 1884 the average 
number of men employed was 65, the pay roll for that year ranging from $2,000. to 
$2,200 per month, and the value of the output being $3,500 per month. During the past 
year, however, the quantity of dimension and coursing stone taken out was only 8,000 
feet, and the total value of the output about $4,000. The new quarry is on lot 8, 
ord concession west of Caledon, on the south side of the river, just below the Forks, and 
about 150 feet above the level of the railway track. The bed of brownstone is about 12 
feet in thickness and is generally of the same quality as the stone of the old quarry, but 
|portions of it are darker in color and it is nearly free from suncracks. It was opened 
early in June, 1886, and the number of men employed upon it ranged from 15 to 32, five of 

‘ whom were quarrymen and the rest laborers. The greater portion of the labor was spent 
in stripping the quarry, and it was not until late in the season that the sandstone bed 
could be worked to advantage, the total output being valued at $2,000. The stone is 
delivered in trucks over a double track inclined road to the railway line below. 


ArmstronG & SHARPE'S QuARRY.—This quarry is situated immediately west of the 
Credit Forks company’s new quarry, from which it is separated by a deep gorge, and is 
owned by Mr. F. Frank of Orangeville. The work of stripping was begun in 1884. The 
sandstone was covered with 27 feet of earth and limestone, the latter of which is disposed 
of to builders for rubble. The brownstone has a thickness of 10 feet, below which is 
about 24 feet of grey sandstone. It is very free from dries, and is of a deep reddish-brown 
color. During the past season 9,000 cubic feet of dimension stone, 1,200 yards of coursing 
stone and 75 car loads of rubble stone were taken out and sent to market, the total value 
of which is placed at $6,700. Twenty-five men were employed during the latter part of 
the season, nine of whom were quarrymen at $1.60 to $2 per day and the rest laborers at 
from $1.25 to $1.45 per day. The quarry is situated about 100 feet above the railway 
track and the stone is lowered on trucks regulated by a friction drum. 


CHISHOLM’S QUARRIES.—These quarries are the property of Kenneth Chisholm, 
M.P.P., and are situated on lot 9, concession 4 west, township of Caledon. The 
property consists of thirteen acres, bounded on the southern and western sides by the 
river, and on the northern side by a deep gorge. In one important respect the 
formation here differs from the formations on the opposite side of the river, in that 
the limestone has been completely denuded, the only remains of it being fillings of 
fissures of the sandstone. The hill is covered with a bed of clay ranging from four 
to twenty feet in thickness, which has only to be removed in order to reach the brown 
sandstone. This has an average thickness of about eight feet, below which is a 
bed of greyish composite freestone, suitable for foundations and bridge work. The hill 
has been stripped along the south and east sides, and a track laid for trucks connecting 
the quarry with the railway track on the opposite side of the river. The stone is gener- 
ally free from cracks or dries, and is of uniform color. The best quality is found on the 
south-eastern side of the hill, where the principal quarrying is now carried on. The total 
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quantity taken out during the past year was 15,000 cubic feet of dimension stone, 2,500 
yards of coursing stone and 400 cars of rubble stone, valued at $13,350. The force of men 
employed was twelve quarrymen at $1.70 per day and eighteen laborers at $1.25 per day. 
A steam derrick and two horse-power derricks greatly facilitate the labor of removing the 
quarried stone to the trucks. A new quarry has been opened on the west side of the 
north branch, where brownstone of a very good quality has been obtained ; the depth of 
the layer ranges from six to ten feet. 


Five other quarries are worked east of the Forks, owned respectively by Messrs. 


Elliott, Smeaton, McFarlane, Balmer and Sharpe. The total quantity of stone shipped from 
the Forks of the Credit for the year ending 30th October, 1886, was 1,628 carloadg, the 
great bulk of which went to Toronto. 


TowNsEND’s QuarRY.—This quarry, on lot 30, 6th concession of Chinguacousy, is . 


the property of Messrs. Thomas and Edward Townsend, and has been worked for thirty 


years. It is chiefly a grey band of the Medina formation, is generally free from cracks. | 
and is of good quality. Brownstone is found in some parts of the quarry, but it is cracked | 


much worse than the grey. The best stone for building purposes has been found in the 
top layers, and this is mostly quarried. During the past two years stone for curbing has 
been taken out chiefly. The output for the year ending October was 2,000 cubic feet of 
curbing, 322 square yards of paving and 230 cords of rubble, valued at $1,800, Hight 
men are employed while the works are in operation, which is usually about six months in 
the year. Quarrymen are paid $1.50 and laborers $1.25 per day. A switch on the: 
Northern and North-western railway provides an easy convenience for shipping, and. 
nearly the whole product of the quarry is sent to the Toronto market. Extensive lime- 
kilns were constructed on the Messrs. Townsend’s property, at the foot of the limestone: 
escarpment near the quarry, where lime was burnt for thirty-five years, but they have been 
closed recently owing to the increased cost of fuel. 


Fosrer’s Quarry.— This quarry is on the 4th concession of Chinguacousy, about a 
mile south-west of the village of Cheltenham, and is the property of Mr. Thomas Foster. 
It is a grey sandstone, forming a table-land about 150 yards in breadth at the foot of the. 
limestone escarpment. The stone is blemished with dries over a considerable area of the 
quarry ground, but in places it is sound and of good quality. During the past year one- 
or two carloads were shipped daily to Toronto. Six men are employed, whose wages. 
range from $16 to $20 per month. 


SHANLY’S QuaRRY.—The property on which this quarry is located is 100 acres in. 
extent, being lot 22 of the 6th concession of Esquesing. It was opened upwards of thirty 
years ago, the stone taken from it having been used in the construction of bridges on the 
Grand Trunk railway. It is chiefly a light grey sandstone, but in places is a mixture of 
grey and brown. The stone crops out at the surface and all quarrying so far has been 
carried on from the surface. The depth of the bed is unknown, but exposures on the 
bank of a creek which flows through the property shows a thickness of about ten feet. 
Portions of the bed are perfectly laminated and free from sun cracks, while others show 


diagonal and cross laminations, which make it almost useless for dimension stone. The- 
farm on which the quarry is situated is the property of Mr. Wm. Scott, but: during the - 


last year it was leased to Mr. Britnell, a Toronto stone dealer, who began operations 


upon it last September. The Grand Trunk railway runs close to the property, but the. 


stone is carted a mile distant to Limehouse station for shipmemt. 


Losp’s QuaRRY.—This quarry is on lot 11, concession 2, township of Esquesing, in. q 
the county of Halton, and is the estate of the late Charles Lobb of St. Catharines. It lies. 


five miles west of Milton and one mile from Lawson’s siding on the Northern and North- 
Western railway, whence the stone is shipped. The property is fifteen acres in extent, 


being a plateau at the foot of an escarpment of Niagara limestone, which is supposed to: 


lie immediately over it. Openings have been made along the face of the exposure a length 


of about 300 yards, the breadth of the plateau being about 200 yards. The rock is covered. 
with two to four feet of clay and gravel and the thickness of the sandstone bed is about . 
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six feet. At the southern end of the quarry are two layers 21 or 3 feet in thickness, 
while at the northern end are four layers each about a foot in thickness. The color is a 
dark grey, the upper layer being freckled with brown, The under layers are lighter ' 
generally, but the shades of color are interchangeable ; in some places the freckles are. 
found in the lower layer and only few in the upper. Scarcely any sun-cracks are 
observable in the stone, and the lamination is almost perfect. ‘The stone works easily, 
but hardens and bleaches on exposure. The quarry was opened about fourteen years ago, 
and after being idle for nine years the property was purchased by Mr. Lobb and opera. 
tions have been carried on continuously since. The present lessee is Mr. J oseph E. Bate, 
who has conducted the works during the past. three years. Last year he took out 4,000, 
cubic feet of dimension stone from the first of May to the first of November, the stone 


selling at 40c. per cubic foot f.o.b. Three quarrymen are employed whose rate of wages. 
is $1.50 per day. 


ANDERSON’s QuARRY.—This is the property of Joseph Anderson, lot 6, 7th concession 
of Nassagaweya. It is situated in a wood on the face of the mountain, which here 
trends north and south. There is a good outcrop of sandstone, dark grey and freckled 
in the upper layers and light grey and free from spot in the lower. Two of the layers 
show a good lamination, but the lowest ones in the openings have apparently a high 
percentage of clay in their composition, which causes a too free cleavage. The quarry hag 
been leased for five years to Messrs. Parsons & Hampson, who commenced work upon 


it on September 20th with four quarrymen. The stone is shipped on the Credit Valley 
railway at Campbellville station, 24 miles distant. 


CHALMERS’ QuaRRy.—This quarry is on Snider’s hill, within the corporation limits. 
of Owen Sound, and is situated on the second table-land between the Sydenham and 
Pottawatamie rivers. The property comprises 16 acres and is owned by Mr. David 
Chalmers, who has worked it during the past three years. The stone is found on the sur- 
face, varying from one to three beds, each of which is two to eight feet in thickness. It isa 
hard, solid grey limestone, and is used chiefly for bridge building. Quarrying was carried on 
during the whole of last year, and in the last five months a large force of men was 
employed taking out stone used in the construction of Credit Valley railway bridges. 
The total numberofmen employed in the latter part of the year was seventy-two, including 
two foremen at $100 per month, thirty-one stone-cutters at 35 cents per nour, twenty 
quarry-men and derrick-men at 174 cents per hour, seventeen laborers and teamsters 
at $1.25 per day, together with ten teams at $3 per day. About 5,000 cubic yards 
were taken out up to the end of November for bridge building, the whole of which 


wag cut at the quarry for its place in the work. The price of the stone f.o.b. is $6 per. 
cubic yard. 


BartLe’s Quarry.—This quarry is situated in the township of Thorold, in the 
county of Welland, and covers an area of about 56 acres. It was opened in 1875 and 
has been worked continuously since. There is 10 to 12 feet of earth stripping and a 
stratum of grey limestone about 16 feet in thickness, underlying which is a layer of 
cement stone about 7 feet in thickness. No dimension stone has been taken out, but 
_ rubble to the value of $15,000 was used last year for backing in the works under construc- 

tion on the Welland canal. Cement stone was quarried and manufactured into water- 
lime to the value of $15,000. Fifty quarry-men and laborers were employed during 1886, 
_ whose rate of wages ranged from $1.25 to $2 per day. The works are close to the Welland 
canal and the Grand Trunk railway, and have good shipping facilities. The water-lime 


has been sold chiefly to the contractors on. the Grand Trunk and the Welland canal, and 
to dealers in Toronto. 


Hastines & RuppE.t’s Quarry.—This quarry is near Battle’s and has an area of 
five acres. It was worked from June until October in 1886 by C. H. Raynor & Co., 
contractors for works on the Welland canal. The rock is a grey limestone, and the. 
stratum has a depth of 12 feet ; 2,500 yards of dimension stone, and 1,200 yards of 
rubble were quarried and used on the Welland canal enlargement. The price of 





of Mr. Albert Hagerty. Two quarries are worked within halfa mile of each other. 
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dimension stone was about $6 per yard and the rubble $3 per yard f.o.b. Seventy 
quarry-men and laborers were employed, the rate of wages ranging from 15 cents to 20 
vents per hour; stone-cutters were paid $3.50 per day. — 


Jounston’s QuaRRY.—This quarry is situated on lot 14, concession 10, in the 
township of Grantham, county of Lincoln, and is owned by Dr. R. J. Johnston. It 
has an area of about 20 acres and presents about 600 yards of opening. There is an 
earth stripping of six feet, and on the south and east sides is a layer of five feet of grey 
limestone covering a stratum of cement stone whose depth could not be ascertained, as 
4t has not been sufficiently worked to reach the bottom. On the north side is a stratum 
‘of red sandstone about ten feet in depth. The stone’ when quarried is somewhat soft, 
but becomes hard when exposed to the weather. Beneath the red sandstone on the 
north side is a layer of cement stone. This was first opened about 25 years ago by Mr. 
Goodenough, and was worked at intervals by him for ten years. From the stone quarried 
he also manufactured a mineral paint. After his death the work was carried on for a 
time by Mr. David Corbin and about five years ago by Mr. W. Patteson, who took from 
the quarry the red sandstone used in the erection of the Merritton public buildings. 
Subsequently Mr. Smith quarried building and paving stone which was shipped by water 
to Toronto. No operations were carried on in 1886. All the stone in the ravine is 
eement stone and only requires three feet of earth stripping to reach it. The shipping 
facilities are excellent by rail and water. The quarry has been rented and is now being 
worked by Messrs. Thomas, Gallagher & George. 


Gipson’s QuarRy.—This quarry is situated on the 3rd concession of the township of 
©linton and has an area of 35 acres. It was opened about five years ago by Mr. Robert 
Gibson and was subsequently purchased by Mr. Wm. Gibson. Another quarry was 
opened on the property last year. On the old quarry the stripping varied from four to 
ten feet in depth, and the layer of hard grey limestone is about five feet in thickness. 
On the new quarry there is only a few inches of earth covering the rock, and the stratum 
of grey limestone is 12 to 13 feet deep. During 1886, 7,200 yards of dimension stone 
valued at $43,200 were taken out, but no rubble was handled. Employment was given © 
to 93 men, stone-cutters being paid $3.50 per day, quarrymen $1.50 to $2 and laborers 


$1 to $1.50. A tramway is used to convey the stone to Beamsville station on the Grand 


Trunk railway, a distance of about three miles. The stone is used on the works con- 
tracted for by Mr. Gibson on the Grank Trunk and on the Welland canal. 


HAGERTY’s QUARRIES.—These quarries are situated in the township of Elizabeth- 
town, one and-a-half miles east of Brockville, on the Prescott road, and are the property 


The lower quarry is about 60 rods back from the river and the upper one about 80 rods. 
The rock is level, covered with but a few inches of soil, and is quarried from the surtace. 
"The lower quarry was opened last spring. It is a blue limestone in layers of from two to 
ten inches in thickness. The top bed is light in color, hard in texture, and is a mixture 
of sand and lime. The lower beds are blue, and the rock is nearly pure lime. About 
300 cords were taken out during the season, equal to 38,400 cubic feet. The upper 
quarry has been worked off and on for about half a century. Mr. Hagerty acquired it 
fourteen years ago and has been working it continuously since. It is a ridge about 200 
yards wide, having a swamp on the north side, and slopes southward towards the river. 
An opening was made on the southern slope and stone has been taken out across the 
whole front, a width of 30 to 80 yards, to a depth of about eight feet. It is a blue lime- 
stone in layers of one to twelve inches in thickness, works easily, and makes a good build- 
ing stone of its class, having been used largely for that purpose in Brockville. The 
quantity taken out last season was 51,000 cubic feet, valued at $1,400. The value of the — 
‘output at both quarries was about $2,400, Four men are employed throughout the year, 
and the rate of wages is $1.25 per day. 


ScooraMATA MARBLE Quarrizs.—These quarries are situated at the junction of the | 
Seootamata and Moira rivers in the township of Hungerford, county of Hastings. The 
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property consists of 274 acres, being parts of lot 11 in the 13th and lot 11 in the 14th 
_ concessions of Hungerford. The stripping began about three years ago, but active work 
has been carried on only during the past season, when 15 men and two teams were 
employed. Three different shades of marble are found in the quarry—salmon color, 
white and peacock-blue. 


. Toronto Lime Company’s Works.—The works of this company are situated at 
Limehouse, Acton and Alton, the head office being at No. 70 Esplanade street, Toronto 
‘They have been in operation since the year following the building of the Grand Trunk 
railway, producing common lime and water lime. At Limehouse the railway cuts the rock 
through layers of the Niagara limestone and Olinton formations, the latter embracing green 
and brown shales and blue marl which furnish the material for the manutacture of min- 
eral paints. The upper layers of the limestone formation are used in the manufacture of 
common lime, while the lower layers produce a very good quality of water lime. Two 
separate yards and sets of kilns are worked at Limehouse, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of the railway, embracing two draw kilns and nine set kilns. 
At Acton there are two draw kilns and two set kilns. All the kilns at the three 
yards are run steadily for eight months of the year, and one or two kilns for the 
rest of the year. The output of the Acton and Limehouse works last year was 210,000 
bushels of common lime, of the value of $26,000. The wood used for firing the kilns 
is dry pine, cedar and tamarack, worth $1.40 to $1.60 a cord, and about 22 cords 
are consumed per day. The water-lime is burned chiefly in the set kilns. It is made only 
in the yard on the south side of the track at Limehouse. The stone is burned slowly to 
prevent clinkering, after which it is ground in a mill near the kilns, driven by water- 
power. The output of last year was 6,000 barrels, valued at $7,500. From 27 to 35 
men are employed during the working season at Limehouse and Acton, and also for a 
portion of the time in the winter. Foremen are paid $1.75 and quarrymen and other 
laborers $1.25 per day. 


Rockx-View Lime Kitns.—These kilns are situated on lot 4, 6th concession of 
Nassagaweya, on the line of the Credit Valley railway three miles west of Milton. ‘I'wo 
draw kilns have been built at the foot of a high bluff, and about 30 feet above the railway 
track. The stone for burning is taken from the talus or mass of broken stones which 
have fallen from the escarpment, the slope from the kilns to the perpendicular face of the 
bluff being about 500 feet in length. The top of the bluff is said to be about 400 feet above 
the level of Sixteen Mile creek, which flows through the valley below. One kiln was built 
in the spring of 1881 and the other in the summer of 1886, but the latter was not opened 

until about the 20th of September. The kilns are burning day and night, except on Sun- 
days, during 10$ or 11 months of the year. In 1884 the old kiln was closed all winter, 
but in the winter of 1885-6 it was closed only three weeks. Hach kiln is burning 300 
bushels per day and the product is sold chiefly in Toronto, although quantities are shipped 
as far as Peterborough, the price f.o.b. being 15c. per bushel. The total output of both 
kilns last year was about 60,000 bushels, valued at about $9,000. The works employ 
fifteen men, the rate of wages being $1.75 for foremen and $1.25 for firemen and laborers. 
Cordwood costs $1.50 laid down at the kilns, and the quantity consumed is about eight 
cords per day. Mr. Duncan Robinson of Milton is the proprietor of the works. 


Kexso Lime Kitns.—The Kelso lime kilns are situated on lot 3, 5th concession of 
Nassagaweya, and are owned by Messrs. D. D. Christie of Toronto and David Hender- 
son of Acton. The quarry is about 60 rods south of the Credit Valley railway, four 
miles west of Milton, There are two draw kilns, the first of which was built in 1883, 
the second in 1886. Last year work began on the 17th of March, the first kiln turning 
out five car-loads or 2,000 bushels per week throughout the summer. The second kiln 
was not fired until the 18th of October, when it produced at the rate of 1,2C0 bushels per 
week, A quarry has been opened at the rear of the kilns, and stone of good quality for the 
manufacture of grey lime is easily taken out. A railway siding has been constructed from 
the Credit Valley line to the kilns, down which cars run by their own weight, to be 
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hauled back by horse-power. The lime sells at 15c. per bushel f.0.b., or 14¢, cash. The 
works employ twelve men, one of whom is a foreman at $400 per year, four of them 
quarriers at $1.25, and the rest laborers at $1 per day. A freestone quarry has been 
worked near the railway track by the owners of the lime kilns, but the bed was of small 
area and nearly the whole has been taken out. 


Brown’s Lime Kitns.—Brown’s kilns are situated on Snider’s hill, Owen Sound, just 
below Chalmers’ quarry. They consist of a draw kiln and a set kiln which manufacture grey . 
lime, burned from the hard rock of the upper formation as well as from the thinly cleaved 
limestone below. The output for last year from the Ist of April to the end of November 
was 30,000 bushels of lime, a market for which was found in Toronto and at ports on the 
Georgian bay and lake Superior, as well as in the surrounding country. The average 
selling price of the lime is 124c. per bushel. The works employ two quarrymen at $1.25 
per day and two firemen at $1.50 each. ‘The daily consumption of wood is four cords, 
the lime product of which is 400 bushels. Wood is delivered at the kilns at $1.75 to 
$2.15 per cord. The works were opened six years ago with a set kiln, to which was 
added a draw kiln early last year. 


Pearson’s Kitn.—This kiln adjoins Brown’s, and is the property of John G. Pear- 
son. It was erected three years ago but during the season of 1886 it was worked only 
apart of the time, having been shut down for repairs. The total output was about. 
20,000 bushels. | 





MINERAL FERTILIZERS. 


Gypsum Quarries._—The quantity of gypsum mined in Ontario during the past year is 
estimated at about 5,000 tons. In last year’s report Sir William Logan’s description of the 
gypsum beds worked along the Grand river was quoted, and we are now enabled to give more 
detailed notes in reference to the white gypsum deposit below Cayuga. The bed of gypsum 
proper is nearly horizontal, dipping slightly to the south. It can be traced in various thick- 
nesses for about a mile and a-half. The eastern edge is the thickest, varying from three to: 
six feet, and averaging about 44 feet for about a quarter of a mile. Proceeding westward, 
it thins down to about two feet in thickness, but about a mile from the eastern limit the 
bed increases to about three feet, and again tapering off becomes too thin to work up to 
the western limit. The amount of superimposed matter (which is chiefly cannel clay) 
above the gypsum bed increases as we go west, the bed being 30 feet below the surface at 
the eastern end, while in the centre it is 45 feet below the surface. Here and there 
ridges of hard gravel or “hard pan” occur, reaching from the gypsum almost to the 
surface. Lying on the gypsum bed in places is a rock from a few inches to a foot in 
thickness, but frequently “ hard pan” or cannel clay occur immediately over the gypsum 
deposit. The cannel clay is a very pure, fine-grained clay, occurring in horizontal layers, 
and quite free from stones, except at the bottom of the bed where a few may sometimes. 
be found. Excellent tile and brick of a white color can be made from this clay. ‘ Hard. 
pan” is a mixture of stones bound by clay. It is very hard, and difficult to sink through. 
The bed of gypsum where not protected by rock is in places smoothed or marked with 
strie, as if from the action of ice or running water. Though there is constant variation, 
the following characteristics mark the bed throughout its extent : 

Under the top cap of rock before alluded to there is a foot of bluish-white gypsum, 
then a thin division of shale and from two to three feet of white gypsum, then about two. 
inches of an irregular argillaceous band, below that about one foot of white gypsum, 
after which a coarser greyish gypsum lies on the “bottom rock,” which is a very hard,. 
almost flint-like clay rock some four inches thick. This ends the main bed of gypsum, 
but below the bottom rock there is a mixture of thin layers of gypsum and clay shales for 
an untested depth, 164 feet having been sunk for a well without reaching the bottom. 
This lower mixed gypsum and shale is somewhat similar to the rock from which the 
ordinary grey land plaster is made. 
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The gypsum deposits are in large lenticular masses of many acres in extent. The 
main bed is uniform in thickness, except where the bottom rock rises into it as a “ ball,” 
er where the upper rock and part or all of the bluish gypsum has been denuded ; the 
cannel clay and hard pan in these cases rests directly on the gypsum, which in places is 
smoothed and striated, showing that erosion of the bed has taken place. The edges of 
the gypsum masses grow thinner until it is no longer workable. 


From the regularity and constancy of the layers of gypsum and dividing bands of 
rock matter it is very evident that in accordance with the generally accepted theory the 
gypsum has been deposited in a lake basin, and the bands may be accounted for by 
extensive refloodings which have brought the argillaceous matter in solution to be 
deposited on the gypsum below. Beside the two principal horizontal argillaceous bands 
in the bed there are here and there thin colored streaks of mixed gypsum and argillaceous 
matter running at all angles as high as 60° through the pure “ white crystalline gypsum,” 
All these argillaceous bands are quite distinct from the pure gypsum, and can be separated. 


The mining of the gypsum is carried on in a somewhat similar manner to the “ long 
wall” system of coal mining, in faces at right angles to the main levels. A pillar is left 
alongside the main level to keep up the roof. Timbers are used as a rule along the face 
of the work, and as the work moves on the roof is allowed to come down behind. The 
gypsum is blasted out by alternate holes put in from the centre downward, and then 
upwards. Drills and sledges are used to operate with, though hand-boring machines have 
been used with indifferent success. The holes are made about 34 feet in depth, and 
medium coarse blasting powder is found to be the best explosive. About half a ton is 
blown loose at a blast, but the quantity varies. The mass is then picked out with a 
erowbar and pickaxe, if not blown away from the face, and broken up by wedges into 
pieces which can be handled for shipment on the cars. If the track cannot be brought. 
close to the face of work, the plaster is carried back on wheelbarrows. Two men gener- 
ally labor together in each working, one drilling and the other breaking up the blasted 
masses and loading the pieces on the cars. The pair will mine from five to eight tons a 
day. The mining is done by the ton, at from 50 cents to 60 cents per ton on the cars at 
the face of work. The cars used carry generally about 3,000 pounds, and a small mule 
or pony can haul out two or three at a time when the main level is horizontal ; but 
where the gypsum bed is worked by an inclined shaft a horsepower windlass is found to 
be the best method for hauling out the cars. Laborers about the mines are paid from $1 
to $1.25 per day. 

A sample of the white land plaster of commerce was obtained from a dealer in 
Toronto by Prof. Heys, and upon analysis gave— 


Calcium sulphate ...... Pie ewes ON ges AE AAS A ie, RATER ete hd aba Sa eae’ they 78.21 
Insoluble matter 


Shs drei By. SA ade oF a a EOI eA, RE RET Aa a RE MAP Benn BO Sey 1.05 
ASO AAMT oe ate Tee Nie is nico te ccc ok hole NS ena teat, aaa Trace 
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Water... .. Sob ebateio lab for MSE lair a Sd duct eulaatds feline. cds ne beroBld ee MAN kor ies LL 20.70 


Chemically pure gypsum is 79.1 per cent. calcium sulphate and 20.9 per cent. water. 
This Grand river white gypsum has therefore been rightly described by Sir William 
Logan as very pure. y 


Apatite,—A number of the small mines in the counties of Frontenac and Lanark were 
operated by farmers during the past year, the bulk of which product was handled by 
Messrs. Richardson & Sons of Kingston, The total shipments of this firm amounted to 400 
tons, valued at $4,400. At Boyd Smith’s quarry near Sharbot lake about 1,200 tons 
was awaiting shipment at the end of the year, valued at $16,000. 


STANDARD FERTILIZER AND OHEMICAL Oompany.—The works of this company, of 
which Mr. R. J. Brodie is president and manager, are located at Smith’s Falls in the 
county of Lanark. They consist of a brick factory, with engine, boiler and mill, for 
grinding apatite, and a building for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. All the machinery 
necessary for the economic production of fertilizers has been set up, Mr. Brodie having 
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visited similar works in England and the United States before the industry was under- 
taken at this place. He is a graduate of McGill college and conducts all analytical 
work himself. He began operations on a small scale five years ago, buying the acid and 
making a soluble acid phosphate. In 1884 the company was formed, additional buildings 
erected, and the manufacture of fertilizers commenced on a large scale. Two kilns are in 
operation for burning brimstone, which is the material used in producing the acid. It is 
imported from Sicily and costs laid down at the works $1.15 per 100 lbs. Ammonia and 
potash are also imported, to be mixed with the phosphate—the potash in two forms, 
muriate and sulphate. The advantage claimed for manufacturing from brimstone is that 
with it the life of lead chambers is about twice the length of chambers in which iron 
pyrites is used, and also that about 25 per cent. more acid is made in chambers of the 
same space. ‘The phosphate is obtained from mines in the township of Burgess and along 
the Rideau canal, but during the past year the greater portion used at these works was 
procured from the mines of the Buckingham district in the province of Quebec. About 
200 tons of fertilizers were made and sold last year, embracing 60 tons of special, 15 tons 
ot fruit tree, 80 tons of standard and the balance of plain superphosphate. The apatite 
cost at the factory last year $13 per ton and yielded 15 per cent. of soluble phosphoric 
acid, equal to 33 of bone phosphate. About 500 tons are being manufactured for this 
year's market, and Mr. Brodie states that the demand for it is steadily growing. The 
works employ seven men, all of whom are classed as laborers, and the rate of wages is 
$1.25 per day. A foreman is employed at $2 per day. | 


BrRocKVILLE SUPERPHOSPHATE WorkS.—These works are the property of the Brock- 
ville Chemical and Superphosphate company and are situated in the town of Brockville. 
The manufacture of superphosphate is carried on in connection with works for the pro- 
duction of sulphuric, muriatic and nitric acids, the buildings of which are located about 
three miles west of the town. They were established in 1867, chiefly for the production 
of acids. The fertilizer works are run intermittently, as the demand for the product calls 
for its manufacture. The company owns a mine of apatite in the vicinity of Perth, from 
which supplies of raw material are taken. The rock is ground, treated with a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid, and then mixed with ammonia, potash, etc. The output of 
1886 was about 450 barrels of 250 pounds each, valued at $1,800. A portion of it is sold 
to farmers in the vicinity of the town, but a much larger quantity is shipped to the pro- ° 
vince of Quebec. 

The acids are manufactured from iron pyrites, which is mined near DeKalb, in the 
state of New York, twenty miles south of Ogdensburg. The works were built in the 
first instance to manufacture acids from iron pyrites on the ground, but the supply there 
was exhausted in 1878. The iron costs laid down at the works $5 per ton, whereas the 
home mine produced it at $2 per ton. The product of last year was an average of 750 
carboys of sulphuric acid per week, each carboy weighing 175 pounds and worth about 
$3.25 in Moritreal. In the process of manufacture the ore is broken up and burnt in 
kilns (26 in number), whence the sulphur fumes are carried by flues into chambers for 
condensation and thence into retorts where the acid is finished at a strength of 66, com-— 
mercial. ,A ton of the iron pyrites will produce ten to twelve carboys of sulphuric acid, —— 
according to the proportion of sulphur contained in it, which ranges from 33 to 40 per 
cent. ‘The muriatic and nitric acids are bye-products of the sulphuric. About thirty 
men are employed in the works and are classified generally as laborers, although some of 
them are possessed of a certain amount of skill necessary for the proper treatment of the 
ore, The general rate of wages is $1.25 per day, but some men of special aptitude are 
paid as high as $1.75 per day. Last year the works were shut down a month in winter 


and two weeks in summer for repairs, but the men were employed pretty constantly for the 
balance of the year. 
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MINERAL PAINT. 


A mill for the manufacture of mineral paint has been erected at Limehouse, on the 
west branch of the Credit river, and is owned and managed by Mr. James Newton. It 
was started in 1872 and the works have been carried on continuously since. The 
material for the manufacture of the paint is taken from various beds of the Clinton for- 
mation, within a radius of three miles from the mills. The rock after being quarried is 
broken into small lumps and spread out on frames or shelves in the open air to be 
thoroughly dried by exposure to the air and the heat of the sun, after which it is ready 
for milling. Six distinct shades of paint are made at these works: No. 1, a dark choco- 
late; No. 2, a light brown; No. 3, a light chocolate; No. 4, a stone drab; No. 5, a 
stone drab, and No. 6, a metallic oxyd. No. 1 is made from red rock, and all the other 
grades except No. 6 are ground from ochre earth. ‘The last named grade is a much finer. 
quality of paint than the others, for while Nos. 1 to 5 sell at 75c. per barrel, f.o.b., No. 
6 sells at $3.50 to $4 per barrel of 400 lbs. The output of the mill last year was about 
600 barrels. Formerly, before the starting of other factories, the output was from 1,500 
__to 2,000 barrels per annum. The paint is used largely for fences and outbuildings, and 

is mixed with lead to procure tints of various kinds. 





SALT. 


The salt industry was fairly active during the year ending October, 1886, and in the 
report which follows full information has been obtained of sixteen out of the nineteen 
works in operation. The aggregate produce of these sixteen works, as shown by the 
statistics given, was 380,661 standard barrels of 280 lbs., the value of which was $231,265.: 


Dusen Wett.—This well is the property of Mr, Joseph Kidd, of Dublin, and is 
situated on lot 5, first concession of Tuckersmith, five miles west of the village of Dublin. 
It was put down in 1873, the first stratum of salt being struck at a depth of 1,050 feet, 
and the boring was continued into the first bed of salt a total depth of 1,150 feet. The 
evaporating works are in the village of Dublin and the brine is forced to them from the 
well through a two-inch iron pipe, up a grade of twenty feet to the mile, at the rate of 
thirty-six gallons a minute. The engine used at the well is a 15-horsepower, and is driven 
four days and nights of each week. The evaporator consists of one block, 130 by 28 feet, 
with four fire-holes, and a capacity of 150 barrels per 24 hours. -From the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1885, to the 3lst of October, 1886, the works were running for seven months, during 
which the output was 28,143 barrels, valued at $14,271. Two engineers are employed at 
the well, while at the evaporator there are two firemen, four rakers, two packers and a. 
laborer, all working under charge of one foremen. The foreman and packers are each 
paid $1.25 per day and the other employés $1 per day. Mr. Kidd has also a well at 
Seaforth but it has been closed down since March of 1886, owing to a defect in the 
quality of the brine. 


In 1872 a well was sunk in Dublin to the depth of 1,400 feet. At 1,050 feet a salt 
layer was struck having a thickness of only two feet, but the brine was not of sufficient 
strength for salt-making purposes. Apparently Dublin is on the rim of the salt layers 
easterly. At Mitchell, five miles east of Dublin, a well was sunk to the depth of 1,800 
feet without any show of brine. 


Ecripse Works.—The Eclipse well is situated in the town of Seaforth, and is owned 
by Messrs. Gray, Young & Sparling. It was put down in 1872 and has been worked 
every year since. The evaporating works consist of two blocks, and during the past year 
the product amounted to 11,000 barrels of common salt and 4,000 barrels of land salt, 
the average selling price of both being about 50 cents per barrel of 280 Ibs. The output 
of this well has heen reduced during the past two years owing to a defect in the quality 
of the brine, so that its running time is only about four months in the year. Twelve 


/ 
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men are employed, three of whom are coopers, and the average rate of wages is $1.25 per 
day. The well has a depth of 1,150 feet and is pumped by an engine of 20-horsepower. 


Coteman’s WELL.—This well is in the town of Seaforth, and is the property of Dr. 
‘T. T. Coleman. It was sunk in 1870 to a depth of 1,135 feet. About three years ago 
certain impurities were found in the brine, supposed to be due to the caving in of the 
over-lying rock, and the well was sunk to a further depth of 100 feet. There are two 
evaporating pans with a capacity of 300 barrels per day, and the works are operated for 
nearly ten months in the year, being usually closed about two months for repairs. Three 
grades are made, viz., dairy salt, common salt and land salt. The dairy salt is kiln-dried 
and ground, and put up in bags or packages for the market. About twenty men ar® 
employed, of whom there are six coopers paid at the rate of 5} cents per barrel, eight 
rakers at $1.25 per day, two firemen at $1.50, an engineer at $1.25, two men in the 
dairy mill at $1.25, and two woodmen at $1. The price of cordwood ranges according to 
quality from $1.25 to $3 per cord, and the average consumption is at the rate of one cord 
an hour. 


Oaitvig & Co's. Works.—During the summer of 1885 an evaporating pan was 
placed in the flouring mill of Ogilvie & Co., at Seaforth. The brine is supplied from the 
well of Gray, Young & Sparling, and the exhaust steam of the mill is utilized to carry on 
the process of evaporation. For the year ending 31st October, 1886, the output was. 
2,025 barrels of common salt and 670 tons of land salt, the total value of which was 
$2,825. Two men are employed at $1.50 each per day. 


Biyru Works.—In 1878 the firm of Gray, Young & Sparling put down a well in 
the village of Blyth, township of Hullett, on the line of the London, Huron & Bruce 
Railway. They bored to the depth of 1,210 feet, passing through two beds of salt 
having an aggregate thickness of about 90 feet. The brine is very clear and salt of an 
excellent quality is made. Blocks have been set up, and the works embrace in addition a 
saw-mill, a stave factory and a cooper shop. The pump is driven by an engine of 
20-horsepower and the machinery of the mill and shops by an engine of 35-horsepower. 
Thirty men are almost constantly employed, two of whom are foremen at $10 per week, 
while the average wage of the other employés is about $1.50 per day. During the past year 
the output of these works was 12,000 barrels of dairy salt, 35,000 barrels of common 
salt and 8,000 barrels of land salt, the aggregate value of which was $31,700. 


The first stratum of rock at Seaforth and Blyth was struck at a depth of 60 feet 
from the surface, and at both places the aggregate thickness of the first and the second 
salt beds is found to be about 90 feet. 


ENTERPRISE Works.—The Enterprise works are the property of Mr. F. OC. Rogers 
of Brussels, and are situated about half a mile south of the Maitland river in that village. 
The well was sunk in 1881, and during the past two years it has been working steadily, 
with the exception of two weeks, during which it was closed for repairs. The evaporat- 
ing pan is fired by two furnaces, burning ten cords of hard wood or fifteen cords of soft 
wood per day. The total output during the past year was 7,400 barrels of dairy salt and 
19,000 barrels of common salt. Of the latter 13,000 barrels were sent to market by rail- 
way and 6,000 sold to farmers for local consumption, the average price for that grade of 
salt being 60 cents per barrel. The dairy salt brought a much higher figure, averaging 
$1.70 a barrel, and the aggregate value of the product of the well was $23,630. Fifteen 
men are employed at the works, consisting of a foreman at $10 per week, an engineer at 
$1.50 per day, four rakers at $1.25 per day, a teamster at $1.37 4a day, and two barrel 
makers at 5} cents a barrel, each making about 35 barrels per day, two packers at 2 cents 
per barrel, and three boys. An engine of 20-horsepower is used to drive the pump, and 
a mill for grading the salt. This mill consists mainly of sets ot sieves through which the 
salt as taken from the pan is run and separated into three grades according to the size of 
the salt crystals, thus securing uniformity of size in the crystals of each grade. A large 
portion of the product of the Enterprise works is sold t> meat packers in Toronto and 
elsewhere, 
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The Enterprise well, like the Dublin one, is apparently near the outer margin of the 
salt deposits of the district. Salt was struck at a depth of 1,000 feet, and the boring 
passed through one bed 23 feet in thickness, but no indication of salt was found below 
that level, although the boring was continued to a depth of 1,100 feet. Several years 
ago a well was put down on the north side of the river to a depth of 1,248 feet, and 
although salt was struck the bed was so thin as to yield brine of non-paying strength. 


RicutmevEr’s Works.—These works are on the lake shore in the town of Kin- 
cardine, on the north side of the Penetangore river, and are the property of Mr. Levi 
Rightmeyer. The well was bored in 1871 to a depth of 1,000 feet. The first salt bed 
was struck at 940 feet and was found to be 17 feet in thickness. A bed of shale about 
13 feet in thickness separated this from the second bed, into which the bore was sunk 30 
feet without reaching its bottom. The plant consists of one pan with three furnaces and 
a 20-horsepower engine for driving the pump, and operations have been carried on steadily 
during the past fifteen years, saving a few days of each year when they closed down for 
repairs. The output of the past year was 70,000 barrels, 50,000 barrels of which were. 
shipped to Chicago for the supply of pork packers (chiefly to Armour & Co.), and the 
balance of 20,000 found a market in Canada. The total value of the product was $35,000. 
The works are carried on night and day and employ 25 men. Of these eight are rakers, 
at $1.25 per day, two are firemen at $1.50, two are engineers at $1.25, tive are coopers at 
5e. per barrel, and the rest are laborers at 20c. per hour. The fuel used in the furnace 
consists exclusively of coal screenings, the consumption being at the rate of one ton per 
hour. 


OxraRto PEopLE’s Works.—These works are on the south side of Kincardine harbor 
and are under Grange management, being the property of a joint stock company of which 
Mr. R, J. Doyle of Owen Sound is president and Mr. John Tolmie manager and secre- 
tary. The property when acquired by the company in 1884 consisted of an old well which 
had been put down about twenty years ago, and of a second well put down by Messrs. 
Scott & Grey. The company undertook to open and work the new well, and a whole 
summer was spent in a vain endeavor to get it into working order. The pump was found 
to be eaten with rust, and could not be taken up. A third well was then commenced on 
the same property, and was sunk to a depth of 990 feet. The first salt bed was struck 
at 920 feet, which was found to be 30 feet in thickness. Below this the bore passed 
through 20 feet of rock, then 22 feet through the second bed of salt and about three feet 
into the rock below it, on which the pump rests. The evaporating pan is 191 by 28 feet, 
and has a capacity of 70 tonsa day. Three grades of salt are made, viz., dairy, common 
and land, but owing to low prices the works have been shut down since the Ist of April, 
1886. It is stated that since the Sait Association was broken up certain dealers have 
resorted to the practice of using barrels of from 200 to 240 lbs. capacity, and are thus 
enabled to ship carloads of from 100 to 120 barrels at the same rate as the cost of 80 
barrels of the standard of 280 lbs. The People’s company, it is claimed, does not allow 
the works to put up barrels of less than the standard, and are consequently unable to 
maintain the competition with other makers. During the time the works were in opera- 
tion fourteen men were employed, consisting of a foreman at $2 per day, six rakers at 
$1.15 per day, two furnace men at $1.50, two engineers at $1.124, two packers at 24 
cents a barrel, earning $1.50 per day in summer and $1.25 in winter, and one laborer at 
$1.12} per day. The fuel used was principally soft coal dust, the quantity consumed 
being about twenty tons per day and the cost $2 per ton. 


A third well in Kincardine was put down by a joint stock company in 1871 and 
was operated about three years, but through mismanagement and low prices the business 
was wrecked: and the works have been idle for twelve years. The well is situated on the 
hank of the Penetangore, a short distance above the harbor. 


Wincuam WexLL.—This well is located on lot 41, 13th concession of East Wawanosh, 
a short distance south of the village of Wingham. It is the property of a joint stock 
company, organized in the spring of 1886, of which Mr. B. Willson is president and Mr. 
Robert McIndoo secretary and treasurer. The well was sunk during the summer to a 
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depth of 1,185 feet. Salt was struck at 1,100 feet, and the boring passed through 30 
feet of salt and 55 feet into the rock below. The rock overlying the salt is limestone, the 
total thickness of its bed being 1,030 feet. The brine is said to be very clear and pure, 
as the water which dissolves the salt apparently has its source in the limestone. Arrange- 
ments to operate the well have been made by the company with Messrs. Gray, Young & 
Sparling of Seaforth, conditional upon the Canadian Pacific railway building a spur to 
Wingham from Wingham siding, four miles distant. 


A well was sunk in Wingham during 1885, on the bank of the Maitland river, to a 
depth of 1,600 feet. 1t passed through beds of shale, mud, limestone, gypsum, etc., the 
rock formations being almost entirely different from the formation revealed at the new 
well. A show of salt was found and the well was tested for a considerable time, but as 
brine of paying strength could not be procured the works were abandoned. 


STAPLETON WexLL.—This is one of the oldest works in the Huron district, having 
been put down in 1867, It is situated about a mile and a quarter east of the town of 
Clinton and is the property of Mr. Henry Ransford, of England. The total depth of 
the boring is 1,180 feet. Salt was found at 1,151 feet but only the first bed was pene- 
trated, which has here a thickness of 15 feet. A year or two ago it became evident that 
the excavation of the bed of salt had resulted in the falling in of the overlying rock, in 
consequence of which the brine is not now of a quality to produce the finest grades of 
salt. The works were in operation only four months last year, partly owing to the cause 
referred to, but chiefly to the low prices and the practice at other works of putting up 
the salt in barrels of less than standard weight. Mr. Richard Ransford, son of the owner, 
is manager of the works. 


Ciinton Saur Worxks.—The Clinton salt works are located in the town of Clinton, 
near the railway station. The well was put down in 1870 by a joint stock company 
and the works were carried on until 1875, when they passed into the hands of Mr, 
John McGarva, a merchant of the town of Clinton. During the eleven years of his 
ownership the works have been operated eight years, and were finally closed down in 
1885. The total depth of the well is 1,135 feet. Salt was struck at 1,100 feet and the 
first bed was found to be 35 feet in thickness. The highest price realized for salt at the 
Clinton works was in 1871, when it sold for $1 per barrel. 


Rock Sart Worxs.—The well of the Rock Salt works is situated on the north 
branch of the Maitland river in the village of Saltford, adjoining the town of Goderich. 
it is the oldest well sunk in the Huron district, having been put down in 1865. It was 
operated for ten years by a joint stock company but was idle from 1876 to 1882 when 
the property was purchased by Mr. Peter McEwen, who has been running it steadily since 
except when shut down for necessary repairs. Its depth is 1,000 feet, and it enters the 
first layer only. A 30-horsepower engine is used in working the pump and driving the: 
machinery of a stave factory. ‘The brine is evaporated in one large pan and during the 
year ending 3lst October, 1886, the output was 20,000 standard barrels, including about 
300 tons of land salt. The barrels are made of four different sizes, namely, 220, 240, 260: 
and 280 lbs., and the salt is put up as ordered by the buyer, who has his choice of sizes. 
The total value of the year’s product was $11,000. When the works are in full running 
order they give employment to six rakers and two teamsters at $1 per day, two packers 
at two cents per barrel, earning from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, and six coopers at four cents. 
per barrel, earning about $2 per day. The coopers are employed steadily throughout the 
year making salt and apple barrels, but in slack times of the salt trade the number of | 
employés at the works is reduced to twelve. 


INTERNATIONAL SAtt Works.—The International works are on the lake shore just 
south of Goderich, being situated on lot 2, con. 1, township of Goderich. The well was. 
sunk by the International company in 1872 and the works were carried on by that com- 
pany for six years. In 1878 the property was sold to Mr. Joseph Kidd of Dublin, who 
has been running the works since. The depthof the well is 1,000 feet, and the bore enters 
the tirst stratum of salt only. A 10-horsepower engine drives the pump and a dairy mill,. 
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and the exhaust steam is used in drying the salt. There are four evaporating pans with 
a total eapacity of 1,000 barrels per day. For the twelve months ending 31st October, 
1886, the output of these works was 35,747 standard barrels of common salt, 5,729 barrels 
of common coarse salt, 2,894 barrels of dairy salt, and 517 tons of land salt, making a 
total of 48,064 barrels, which realized $23,904. The dairy salt is put up in sacks 
ranging in price from $1.50 to’$3 per sack. A granulated salt for cheese is also manu- 
factured which is put up in 56 lb., 112 lb. and 224 lb. sacks. This salt is screened and 
dried at an even temperature by the exhaust steam, and is said to be of excellent quality 
for its purpose. Thirty men are employed for the whole year excepting a short time at 
Christmas, when the works are closed tor necessary repairs. There are six rakers at $1.25 
per day in summer and $1 in winter, four furnace men at $1.25, two engineers at $1.50, 
ten coopers at 43 cents per barrel, five packers at 24 cents per barrel, and three carters 
at $30 per month. Twenty-six cords of wood and eight tons of coal are used daily when 
the two blocks comprising the works are running, at a total cost of about $100. The 
works are managed by Mr. Joseph Kidd, jr., son of the proprietor. 


Prartr’s Sart Worxks.—These works are in the valley of the Maitland river, within 
the corporation limits of Goderich. Two grades of salt are made, namely, common and 
dairy. The dairy salt is screened in a mill which makes two qualities of fineness, table 
and fine dairy. During the twelve months ending October 31st, 1886, the output of the 
works was 11,000 standard barrels of common salt and 3,000 barrels of dairy salt, the 
former selling at 50 cents per barrel and the latter at $1.75, The furnaces of the engine 
and the evaporating pan consume eight cords of wood at’$2.75 per cord and six 
tons of coal at $3 per ton every twenty-four hours. The working staff is composed of six 
rakers at $1 per day, three coopers at 4 cents per barrel, two packers at 2 cents per barrel, 
an engineer at $1.25 per day, four laborers at $1 per day, and one boy and three girls in 
the dairy mill at 50 cents a day each. The depth of the well is 1,075 feet and the pump. | 
and works are driven by a 16-horsepower engine. | 


Oaiuvig & Hurcuison’s Worxs.—These works are run in connection with Ogilvie & 
Hutchison’s flouring mills and are situated at the dock of Goderich harbor, The exhaust 
steam of the mill supplies the heat for the evaporating pan, and one man attends to the 
works. Only one grade of salt is made, viz., common coarse, which is chiefiy sold for 
land salt. The output for last year was 8,000 standard barrels, valued at $5,200. 


: NortH AMERICAN CHEMICAL WorkKs.—The works of the North American Chemical 
company are situated in the town of Goderich, and are conducted by Mr. George Rice 
as manager and chemist. The property was purchased by this company in 1879 and has. 
been worked constantly since. The output of the past year was 25,000 sacks of 224 Ibs. 
each, dairy and table salt, at $1.30 per sack, and 4,000 barrels of 240 lbs. common salt at 
50 cents per barrel. Jour different grades of fine salt are made—three dairy and one 
table—of different degrees of granulation. Two steam vats with pipes for the manufac- 
ture of the choicest creamery and table salt were being put into the works at the time of 
my visit. The employés are composed of six pan hands at $1.25 per day, an engineer at 
$1.25 per day, a night-watchman at $8 per week, two dairy millers at $1.50 per day, four 
laborers at $1 per day, and ten women to make and fill sacks by piece work. The turnace 
consumes nine tons of coal dust per day, the cost of this fuel being about $2 per ton. 


’ SraR SALT Works.—These works are situated near the railway station in the town 
of Goderich, and are the property of Mr. John Scobie. The well was put down by the 
Dominion Salt Co. about sixteen years ago and Mr. Scobie became the proprietorin 1880. 
The total depth of the well is 1,125 feet, and the pump is driven by a 25-horsepower 
engine, A saw mill and stave factory are also run in connection with these works, the 
machinery of which is driven by a 30-horsepower engine. Eleven men are employed in 
the salt works, of whom two are engineers at $1 per day, four rakers at $1 per day, two. 
firemen at $1 per day, two laborers at $1 per day, and one packer at 1? cents per barrel. 
The cooper shop usually gives employment to four men, who are paid at the rate of 44 
eents per barrel. The works are kept in operation about ten months of each year, and 
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during the twelve months ending with October, 1886, the output consisted of 20,000 
barrels of 250 lbs. common salt, which sold at 50 cents per barrel, and 40 tons cf 
land salt at $1.75 per ton. Four cords of wood at $2.25 per cord and four tons of coal 
screenings at $2.25 per ton are consumed daily. 


Hensatt Sarr Worxks.—These works are situated in the village of Hensall, in the 
township of Hay, county of Huron. The proprietors are Mr. George McEwen and the 
firm of Gray, Young & Sparling. The well was bored about six years ago and was put 
down to the depth of 1,206 feet. Salt was struck at J,090 feet, and although the bed 
was found to be somewhat streaked with shale there was no separation into distinct 
strata such as are met with in other portions of the Huron salt district. The company 
which put down the well disposed of it to a second company, organized in 1883, by whom 
evaporating works were constructed, but owing to mismanagement of the business the 
property was after nineteen months sold to the present owners. The plant consists of a 
20-horsepower engine and boiler, and one pan 26 by 100 feet, heated by three furnaces. 
The works are in operation about seven months of each year and for the year ending 
October 31st, 1886, the output was 16,000 barrels of 275 lbs. of common salt at 50 
cents per barrel, and 7,000 barrels of land salt at 30 cents per barrel. The employés 
of the works consist of four rakers at $1.124 per day, two firemen at $1 and two coopers 
at 4 cents per barrel. Wood is used exclusively for fuel in the furnaces, the daily con- 
sumption being fourteen cords of soft wood at $1.50 per cord. 


Exeter Sarr Wexy.—This well is in the village of Exeter, township of Stephen, in 
the county of Huron. It is the property of a joint stock company of which Mr. George 
Samwell is president. The well was put down in 1881, its total depth being 1,200 feet. 
Salt was struck at about 1,100 feet, but one bed only was reached. The salt block was 
erected in the same year and has been running at intervals ever since. During the past 
year it was operated only three months—from the first of November, 1885, to the end of 
January, 1886. The total output of fine and coarse salt was 10,000 barrels, valued at 
$2,800, the whole cf which was sold for local consumption. Seven men were employed 
at the works: a manager at $2 per day, an engineer at $2, four rakers at $1.25 and twe 
laborers at $1 per day each. Cordwood is supplied to the works at $1.60 per cord. 


Excetsion Sart Worxs.—These works are located in the village of Port Franks, 
at the mouth of the Sable river, in the township of Bosanquet, county of Lambton, and _ 
are the property of Mr. Joseph Williams of Goderich. Salt-making is carried on only . 
during the season of navigation, the works being opened usually in April. The output 
for last year was 10,600 standard barrels of common salt, the average selling price of 
which was 58 cents per barrel. There was made also about 150 tons of land salt, which 
was disposed of to farmers in the district at $3 per ton. The works employ a foreman 
at $1.50 per day, four rakers at $1.25 each, two firemen at $1.25 each, a teamster and 
two coopers. ; 


ELARtToN Satt Works.—These works are located on lot 6, 3rd concession south of 
the Egremont road, in the township of Warwick, county of Lambton, and are the prop- 
erty of a company of which F. W. Kingstone of Toronto is president, and Mr. Charles 
J. Kingstone manager and secretary-treasurer. The well was put down in 1870, the 
place selected for it being in the flats of Bear creek. Its total depth is 1,397 feet. Two 
beds of salt have been penetrated, the first at a depth of 1,200 feet, 34 feet in thickness, 
and the second at a depth of 1,239 feet, of 30 feet thickness. A stratum of very hard 
limestone separates the two beds of salt. The bore was put down 61 feet below the 
second salt bed passing through three alternate beds of salt and shale, and then for 
67 feet into a hard limestone. The works were operated for four months during the past 
year—from the first of November, 1885, to the end of February, 1886—during which 
time the output was 2,278 barrels of coarse and fine salt, valued at $1,276, and 337 
barrels of land salt valued at $141. The rate of wages at these works is $1.50 per day 
for salt rakers, $1.75 for an engineer and $1.75 for aforeman. The product goes only 
into the home market. 
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Courtwricut Sart WELu.—This well is near the St. Clair river, township of Moore, 

county of Lambton, but no statistics of its output have been obtained. In one important 

respect it differs from all other salt wells of the Huron district, in that the brine is forced 

up by hydraulic pressure instead of being raised by ordinary pumping. This device is 
the invention of a machinist of the Petrolia oil wells. ; 


Tue Laxe Suore Sarr Association.—This Association was organized September 3rd, 
1885, with Mr. Joseph Williams as president. It embraces all the salt works on the lake 
shore from Courtwright to Kincardine, namely, one at Courtwright, one at Port Franks, 
six at Goderich and two at Kincardine. Each of the works gets an allotment in proportion 
_ to its capacity, and assists in paying the expenses of management in proportion to the 
amount of sales. All the shipments of the association are made by boat, and a uniform 
price is paid for each destination. Salt shipped to the Northwest is 65 cents per barrel, 
for the Georgian bay 60 cents, and for the lake Huron coast 55 cents per barrel. 


PETROLEUM. 


The oil region of the county of Lambton has two distinct centres, viz., Oil Springs 
district and Petrolia district. The former extends over lots 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 in the 
lst and 2nd concessions of Enniskillen ; the latter embraces nearly the whole north-western 
corner of the township of Enniskillen lying north of the 9th concession line and west of 
the line between lots 16 and 17 of the several concessions, lots 1 to 5 in the 12th conces- 
sion of Moore, and lots 1 to 12 in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd concessions of Sarnia. The wells 
are found chiefly in a belt ranging from half-a-mile to a mile in width, and extending 
north-westerly from Petrolia a distance of nine miles. The number of working wells in 
this district is estimated at 2,500, of which about 500 were put down during the past 
year. In the Oil Springs district there were 496 wells on the lst of July, being an 
increase of 98 since the lst of January. The total production of crude oil in the Petrolia 
district for the year 1886 was 425,000 barrels of 35 imperial gallons, and in the Oil 
Springs district 175,000 barrels, being a total of 600,000 barrels for the whole region. 
_ The wells, refineries and other works in connection with the industry employ about 2,006 

men, and the population dependent upon it is estimated at about 10,000. In the crude 
state the average value of oil last year was 90c. per barrel, making the value of the raw 
material $540,000. Fully 95 per cent. of this was refined in the nine distilleries of 
Petrolia, and the quantity of refined oil manufactured from the total crude is computed 
at 230,000 barrels, or about 9,775,000 gallons. At the average selling price of 14c. per 
- imperial gallon which ruled last year, the value of the illuminating oil product of the two 
districts would be $1,368,500. In former years the price ranged from two to three cents 
lower, but under the trade regulations the quality of the oil has been so improved that 
the present prices are now more easily realized than were the lower prices in the period 
before the organization of the Oil Exchange. The rates of wages undergo but little 
fluctuation from year to year. Laborers are paid from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, expire- 
enced pumping men from $1.50 to $1.75 and distillers $1.75 to $2 per day. 


Dritiinc anD WorkING THE WeELLS.—In the progress of the industry old wells 
sometimes become exhausted, or the flow of oil ceases in paying quantities. In such cases 
new wells are put down to strike untapped rock. The boring of wells is consequently an 
established branch of the industry, from fifteen to twenty sets of tools being in constant 
use and about 100 men employed. The wells in the Petrolia territory are about 475 
feet in depth, and if drilling goes on night and day a well is now sunk in six days. The 
_ depth to the rock ranges from 60 to 150 feet, below which come in succession layers of 

limestone, soapstone, etc. The surface or drift is bored with a spod-auger to admit 
a ten-inch wooden tube, the lower end of which rests upon the rock. The rock is then 
- drilled with a 5-inch bore to the depth of about 160 feet and a casing of iron 45 inches 
in diameter is driven down. This casing is intended to shut out the surface water, 
which if admitted would prevent the free secretion of the oil and would, by coming into 
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contact with sulphur deposits, produce “ black water,” which is very injurious to the irom 
tubing of the pumps. Moreover, the buoyancy imparted to the tools and cable by the 


| 
| 


300 or 400 feet of water is thus avoided, and the presence of oil in any of the strata. 


penetrated is immediately manifested by the soiled tools or escaping gas. The bore is 
drilled below the casing until oil is struck, and the well is then ready for the pump. This. 
is an iron tube about one and one-half inch in diameter and composed of various lengths, 
at the end of which is the working barrel resting upon a strainer or perforated iron tuhe to- 
keep out obstructions of various kinds. In the working barrel are two valves, one of which 
takes in and the other lets out ; and the oil which oozes from the rock, passing through 
the strainer, is lifted by the pump to the surface. At first wells were sunk in the rock 
with crib-work and then drilled with a spring-pole. By this process the time reqitired to 
strike the oil-bearing rock varied from three to twelve months, and the cost ranged from 


$2.000 to $5,000. Now the well is bored and drilled from the surface, and with the 


enlarged experience gained the work is better done, the water is shut off more effectually, 
and the cost is very greatly reduced. ‘The cost, however, is a variable quantity, depend- 


ing upon the length of casing used to shut out the water and mud veins. Some wells. 


require only 120 feet and others as much as 400 feet, but the average cost of a well with 
casing and pump complete ranges from $400 to $500. Formerly pumps of three inches 
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diameter were used; costing about $500 each, but now they vary in size from 14 to 14 | 


inches, and cost about $80. In the early days, too, each well had its own engine to fur- 


nish the working power, but now the same engine is used to drive twenty or thirty pumps, _ 


or even more. A wheel, or circular horizontal table, is connected with the engine by an: 
elbow joint in such a manner that it is made to perform a quarter revolution and return 
to its former position. To this wheel are attached a number of “jerkers” or poles. 
(usually made of white ash two inches square, with iron connections) by which power is con- 
veyed to a number of pumps extending over a large area, and working the lot simul- 
taneously. By this plan wells that would not otherwise pay running expenses are 
operated at a profit, and experience here as well as elsewhere has shown that the man 
who owns a lot has no safety but in getting his oil to the surface. 


DISTILLERIES AND THEIR PRocEssES —-The nine distilleries are owned as follows: M. 
J. Woodward & Co., John McMillan, McMillan, Kittredge & Co., Petrolia Oil Co., 
Imperial Oil Co., Producers’ Oil Co., Consumers’ Oil Co., John McDonald and P. 


Gleason & Bro, Another establishment (Dipper’s) makes a specialty of recovering spent — 


acids used in the refineries, but it also manufactures a small quantity of oil occasionally. 
A refinery consists of several stills (three to twenty) set in brickwork, and constituting 
what is called a bank or bench. Each still is an immense boiler ten feet in diameter and 
thirty feet long, having a capacity of about 275 barrels. After a bench is charged the 
furnaces are lighted, the fuei used being the tar or waste of crude oil. When the furnaces 
are first started a temperature of about 200° is required to convert the oil into vapor, 
but as the tar product settles a constantly increasing heat is needed, until a temperature 
of 600° is reached. The vapor passes off through a series of pipes placed into a long tank 
or condenser into which cold water is being constantly pumped. The water gradually 
cools the vapor in the pipes, until at the farther end it flows out as distillate. The tar 
product remaining in the boilers is emptied out usually about twice a week, but sometimes. 
three times. It constitutes about 40 per cent. of the crude, while the distillate. 
makes about 60 per cent. In the further process of refining the distillate is treated 
with sulphuric acid to take out tarry matters, after which it is washed with water 
in a solution of caustic soda to take out what remains of the sulphuric acid. It 
is next treated with an alkaline solution of lead to deodorize the oil, and again 
with sulphur to precipitate the lead, leaving the refined oil to be drawn off to 
the bleachers, where it is exposed to sunlight and is finished for the barrelling. 
These several “processes reduce the volume of distillate to 40 per cent. of the crude; 
in other words, 100 gallons of crude oil produce 40 gallons of illuminating oil. In case 


the oil fails in the flash test it is steamed in the bleachers, and all explosive gases — 


are driven off. The barrelling is done in the filling shed by Watson's patent filler, 
two to six being used as the extent or the capacity of the refinery may require. These 
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fillers are self-regulating, a valve being closed by a ball float when the oil rises to the top 
of the barrel. The specific gravity and fire test of the oil are marked by the manu- 
facturer, and after these are certified to by the Government inspector it is ready for 
shipment ; otherwise it must be made right. The trade inspection is made by Mr. Kerr, 
secretary of the Oil Exchange, for the purpose of determining whether the oil is merchant- 
able, of good burning quality, and pure. If it is shipped without Government inspection 
the penalty is confiscation of the oil and seizure of the works, or such other penalty as 
the Inland Revenue department may see fit to impose. For neglect of trade inspection 
the penalty is a fine of three cents per gallon or the closing down of the works. . The 
latter inspection, however, is not under statute, but by agreement among the refiners. 
For this purpose they have organized a company known as the Refiners’ Oil company, 
which includes all the works. It controls the whole oil business, but chiefly in regard to 
the quality of the oil, the rateable output in proportion to the several works and the 
method of marketing. Long experience had taught the refiner that it was impossible to 
keep up a high standard of oil unless an arrangement was entered into by the producers 
for that purpose. By agreement or contract with the Financial Association all oils are 
submitted to the inspection of the Oil Exchange inspector, who is independent of the 
refiners, and his grading is final. The grades of illuminating oil are three in number, 
viz.: No. 1, Al and Extra, A fourth grade, claimed to be superior to all the others, is 
just now being placed upon the market, the characteristic of which is purity. By the 
refining processes hitherto’in use, although oil could be made superior to any known 
oil so far as the flame is concerned,. yet on account of sulphur and other impurities in the 
crude which were not wholly eliminated the oil in combustion gave off more or less 
offensive odors. The new process it is said thoroughly deodorises the oil and removes 
all impurities, so that it is in no respect inferior to the finest quality of American oil. 


| PETROLEUM ByE-propucts.—The crude oil is composed of a number of hydrocarbons of 
different gravities and boiling points. In distillation these hydrocarbons separate and 
come off seriatim as follows: (1) Naphtha, which is too inflammable to be used as illumin- 
ating oil. It is set aside and sold in the market, chiefly to paint and rubber manufac- 
turers, although it is also used in other industries. (2) [lluminating oil ; and (3) the oils 
too heavy for illuminating purposes. The lightest of the latter is sold to gas works as 
gas oil. What remains after the paraffine wax is expressed is manufactured into lubri- 
cating oils, wool oils, (which are used to soften wools in carding) vaseline, hair oil, etc. 
The oils made from this product never become rancid like animal oils, nor poison the 
blood, nor rust iron. In making paraftine the oil is chilled with ice and the wax is separ- 
ated under heavy pressure, but machinery is now being put in the works which will 
separate by a refrigerating process similar to that of ice manufacturing. What remains 
of the bye-product is known as coke, which makes an excellent fuel for furnaces. 


Srorace Tanks.—In the first days of the industry great difficulty was experienced 
in storing crude oil, and in the Oil Springs territory it is estimated that from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 barrels oil flowed down Bear creek to the great lakes. ‘The first tanks 
were built into the ground with crib work, at great cost, but about twenty years ago two 
new kinds of tanks began to be constructed. One of these was a large surface tank of 
cast iron having a capacity of several thousand barrels ; the other was sunk 50 or 60 feet 
‘in the ground and lined with inch lumber cut into strips four inches in width, the clay 
at the back of it being stiff and impermeable. This latter gives the best results, and is 
the tank in which the great bulk of the crude oil is stored. Three companies have been 
organized for the construction of these tanks, viz., the Petrolia Orude Oil and Tanking 
company, the Crown Warehousing company, and the Producers’ Tanking company, 
whose tanks have a total capacity of 600,000 barrels. The crude product of wells 
within a limit of two or three miles is carted into the storage tanks, but the product 
-of wells beyond that range is pumped into receiving tanks from the several wells or groups 
‘of wells, and from these it is forced through pipe lines to the large storage tanks in the 
- vicinity of the refineries. 


Tue Ow Excuancs.—tThe Petrolia Oil Exch@nge was organized December Ist, 1884 
and has a membership of fifty persons, composed of refiners, dealers and producers. Mr, 
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J. H. Fairbank is president of the Exchange, and Mr. James Kerr secretary. The 
objects are: (1) To record the market value of oil from day to day ; (2) to facilitate the 
purchase and sale of petroleum oils and other commodities between members thereof ; 
and (3) generally to advance the interests of the petroleum trade in Canada. The 
entrance fee is $25, and $20 a year thereafter. Meetings are held for half-an-hour daily, 
at noon. Before the Exchange was organized it was difficult to ascertain the market 
value of oil, and often on the same day prices fluctuated from four to six cents per barrel, 
just as happens with the sale of farm products in a country town without a market place. 
Prices are now regulated by the Exchange quotations, the market is more steady in conse- 
quence, and producers get the regular rates. The Financial Association of the Exchange 
was organized in February, 1886, and began business about the Ist of April. It was 


formed to promote improvement in the quality of refined oil, and also for carrying the — 
surplus of crude oil stored in the tanks. In the month of October the association had in — 


store 375,000 barrels of crude, held to be drawn as the requirements of the trade demand 
it. Mr. Fairbank is president of the Financial Association. 


ImprovED MetHops AND AppLiaNces.—In the early days of the petroleum industry 
no person in Canada, or indeed elsewhere, knew how to put down an artesian well. 
scientifically. Ordinary mechanics of the other trades had to be employed for the purpose, 
and progress was never made in this country until the mechanical work was placed in the 
hands of young Canadians from the rural districts, who with their general aptitude for 
adapting means to the end were enabled to invent, improve and apply until they have 
succeeded in reducing the cost of sinking a well from $3,000 to $120, and the time from 
three (and sometimes twelve) months to six or eight, days, and the cost of pumping 
wells from an average of $6 per day to about 25 cents. The first ‘“jerker” used in 
America was the invention of Mr. Fairbank in Oil Springs more than twenty years ago, 
and in his case necessity was the mother of invention. One grand result of this 
mechanical education of the young men of the oil region has been the opening up of a field for 
Canadians in every quarter of the world. In the western States, on the Pacific slope, in 
Australasia, in India, in Burmah, in Beloochistan, in Afghanistan, in Russia, in Germany, 
parties of young Canadians may be found from time to time putting down wells for water 
or oil whose training has been received in the Petrolia district. Now and again these 
parties return home—one from India, one from Russia, one from California, one from the 
isles of the sea—and they sit down to compare notes and rehearse their tales of experi- 
ence andadventure. When leaving for foreign parts they start out with a complete equip- 
ment of the plant required for drilling—boilers, engines, drill poles, drills, bits and tools 
of every kind, which are made in the town of Petrolia for use at homeand abroad. This 
wide demand is partly owing to the knowledge of the men acquired by British capitalists 
who had invested in oil stocks, but it is mainly due to the intelligence and skill and know- 
ledge of the men themselves. Every process and progress in the sinking of wells, in 
refining the oil, in the manufacture of bye-products and in every line of the oil industry 
may be placed to the credit of the men who got their training in the practical work of 
the oil fields ; little or none of it is due to the men of science. An apprenticeship on the 
ground was necessary to every operative and mechanic, and the young men from the rural 
districts brought to their new sphere of labor the intelligence and the mental discipline 
which they had acquired toa very large extent in our public schools. 


Srevenson’s Works.—One of the large establishments which has grown up with 
the oil industry is the Stevenson works, of which William Stevenson is proprietor. 
These were begun on a small scale in 1867 and have now attained large proportions. 
The machinery consists of all the latest appliances used in the manufacture of boilers, 
stills, tanks and portable works, and such is Mr. Stevenson’s fame that he has filled orders 


from Austria, Burmah, Java and other distant parts of the world. He employs from — 


forty to sixty men, and the rate of wages ranges from $2.25 to $2.50 for mechanics and 
$1.25 to $1.50 for laborers. The works are in constant operation throughout the year, 
ten hours each day. The yearly value of manufactures in this establishment is about 


$50,000. a 
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THe ImpreR1aAL Company.—One of the largest refining works in Petrolia is the 
Imperial Oil company, of which F. A. Fitzgerald is president, J. L. Englehart vice- 
president, and Wm. Pratt secretary. The works of this company extend over 45 acres, 
embracing stills, a cooper shop, a repair shop, tin works, etc., and eight steam boilers are 
used in driving the machinery of the establishment. The ordinary process of distillation 
is carried on in two banks or benches, one containing sixteen and the other five stills, the 
total capacity of which is 8,000 barrels of crude atarun. There is besides a paraffine 
bank composed of six stills. The cooper shop is furnished with complete machinery for 
the making of barrels, so that every step in the process from the cutting of staves out of 
the block to the completing of the barrels is taken through the medium of a machine ; 
the men are only attendants. The tin works have been fitted with plant ata cost of 
$10,000, and such is the facility for turning out tin vessels that although a large number 
of cans are required this branch of the establishment is run part time. The cans 
are almost wholly five-gallon measures, and are put up two in a case for transportation, 
chiefly to the North-west, British Columbia and the lower provinces. The refinery 
employs ten men as treaters, engineers and stillmen at $2.50 per day, and thirty labourers 
at $1.50 per day. There are also employed in connection with the refinery ten boiler 
makers, bricklayers and masons at $2 per day. In the cooper shop twenty men are 
employed running the machinery and ten extra men cutting staves, whose rate of wages 
runs from $1.75 to $2 per day. About twenty men are employed in the paint, repair and - 
filling shops at $1.75 per day. The tin works are run by six men and boys, who are 
employed a part of the time in other departments. 


PionrER Piuck.—In the early days of Oil Springs, before a passable road was built 
to the St. Clair river, or to the Great Western railway at Wyoming, a proposition was 
made to send a cargo of crude to Scotland for refining. It was late in autumn, and the 
roads in that district, always bad, were simply one long mire-hole. Oiul-men were dis- 
cussing the project one day when Mr. Fairbank remarked, ‘‘ Why not use the road nature 
_ has given you?” ‘What do you mean?” chorused half a dozen voices in query. “I 
mean the creek, of course,” was the response ; to which a leading man put the test ques- 
tion: “ Will you try it?” Thus challenged on his own proposition Mr. Fairbank 
promptly replied that he would, and operations for the undertaking were at once begun. 
_ The oil was put up in barrels to the number of 3,000 or 4,000, which were rolled into the 
water, and Mr. Fairbank and a gang of men set to work to float them down. The creek 
was filled with saw logs and timber, and the men were often up to their armpits in the 
water. On the second morning an unlooked-for check upon the enterprise presented 
itself—the creek was sheeted with an inch of ice. ‘* May as well give it up; can’t do it,” 
Doc. Aikens exclaimed. (‘ Doc.” is now in Detroit, but why he was called ‘‘ Doc.” no 
one knows.) Mr. Fairbank came up brandishing his handspike and saying: ‘‘ Dash you, 
Doe., if I hear ‘can’t do it’ from you again I will down you with this.” It was a heavy 
undertaking, but the men worked like heroes, in the stream and out of it, and the cargo 
was got down to deep water and put on board a vessel. But the feat was vain, for the 
ship was lost in crossing the Atlantic. ; 


MINING IN THE THUNDER BAY DISTRICT. 
_ BY THOMAS A. KEEFER, OF PORT ARTHUR.* 


The new era of mining on the north shore of lake Superior, and especially in that 
part of it within the district of Thunder Bay near Port Arthur, may be dated as com- 
mencing from the time when the Silver islet mining company suspended work and the 
Canadian Pacific railway opened for traffic that part of its road between Port Arthur 
and Winnipeg, in 1883. The subsequent opening of the completed line from Montreal 
to the Pacific ocean gave a still greater impetus to the mining industry all along the north 
shore of lake Superior from Heron bay to Port Arthur, and thence westward as far as 


*This article was forwarded by Mr: Keefer under date of March 17, 1887, in response to a request for a 
narrative of mining operations in the Thunder Bay district.—A, B 
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the Lake of the Woods. In addition to what has been done at the working mines since 
the railway was opened, considerable prospecting has been going on at various properties 
lying along the line of railway and within a short distance of it from Heron bay to and 
including the Lake of the Woods country, but as regards the results of this work there 
is not sufficient data to embody them in a statistical form in any official report which you 
may have in view. 

In a general way it may be stated that while some efforts proved it unadvisable to 
continue work on several locations, others were very satisfactory and will lead to the 
future development of a good many prospects which are likely, with more work and 
practical development, to become good dividend-paying mines. The greatest drawbacks 
so far have been the want of sufficient capital to continue the prospecting work on a 
reasonably large scale. Roads are needed from the line of. railway into the interior of 
the country where several valuable mineral deposits of various kinds are known to exist, 
and which could be profitably worked if easy communication with them were established. 

In this connection I may mention one very notable instance where the want of 
waggon road communication completely paralyzes all efforts to make mining suecessful, 
viz., that of the township of Moss, where our best gold veins are. This township is 
fifty miles south-west of Savanne station on the Canadian Pacific railway, the only access 
to which in summer is by canoes over Lac des Milles Lacs (which has been and can be 
navigated by small steamers) and several small intervening lakes and streams connected 
by as many portages. A waggon road from Barri! portage at the south-western extremity 
of Lac des Milles Lacs to the centre of the township of Moss, a distance of about twenty 
miles, would be the means of starting up a number of partially developed prospects in 
that region of country. Several of these prospects, by the severest tests which could 
be applied, have been proved capable of becoming good paying mines if road communica- 
tion were established. In that township and vicinity about 30,000 acres of land have 
been sold and patented by the Ontario government as mining lands, and this fact of itself 
shows the regard which many have for that portion of the Thunder Bay district as a 
mining field. There are several chartered companies owning lands in Moss township 
which would be of undoubted value for gold if communication with it were established, while 
many tdividuals own lands there who are waiting for road communication before start- 
ing any development work. 

The gold veins of the Moss township region, by repeated assays and comparative 
tests on ores made at different metallurgical houses and smelting-works and in one instance 
by unill work on the spot, have been proven to be most remarkable for their steadiness 
of production in gold as well as in silver. In the case of the mill work, I refer to the - 
results on the ore from the Huronian mine made at its own mill, where the saving has 
been from $10 to $21 per ton in gold andsilver. These were on mill runs upon hundreds 
of tons of ore taken from the mine as it came without any selection, except to keep from 
the mill rock the high grade ore which was either rich enough to be distributed among 
mining men to be shown at exhibitions as specimens of great interest and value, or to be 
sold direct to smelters. Other mill runs on smaller quantities of the ore from this mine 
have shown savings as high as $35 per ton in gold and silver. Communication is now 
beyond doubt the only thing standing in the way of making gold mining in that portion 
of the district a permanent industry. . 

Regarding the actual results of work at the locations which are now fairly entitled 
to be classed as established mines, these chiefly relate to locations in that portion of our 
district which 1s known as the new silver region lying west and south-west of Port 
Arthur, in an entirely different geological formation to that in which the gold occurs. This 
portion of the district has been partially opened by a good colonization waggon road con- 
structed by the Ontario government. The road has materially aided the development 
of the silver mines of the district, and is a significant instance of how public road com- 
inunication assists the efforts of mining men. Before its construction those efforts were 
feeble 5 now they are becoming very energetic, and when the mines are sufficiently opened 
to become steady producers, and the outlay of capital on development work and in the 
erection of mills and mining plant has ceased, I doubt not but that some of them will 
make a good record as dividend-paying mines, 
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The plain, unvarnished story of mining operations here is such a simple one to tell, 
and has in it so many encouraging features, that one has but to consider it fairly.to be 
convinced of the value of Thunder Bay district as a mining field. It is unnecessary to 
allude to some failures in past years during.a period of wild excitement,—failures which 
can very well be explained away by men who understand the courses of them, when the 
record of the Silver islet mine as a producer can be pointed to as a great success in the 
past history of silver mining in this district. It is difficult to allude to the present work- 
ing mines without making some reference to that celebrated mine which first made this 
country famous in silver-mining annals. 

On a little rock rising out of lake Superior the Silver islet mine was discovered. 
That mine has produced about $3,000,000 at a cost of Jess than $2,000,000, leaving a net 
profit in favor of the mine which in round numbers can be put down at one million dol- 
lars. ‘The question arises at once to a thoughtful man, Why should that be the only mine 
capable of being made a success? There are no reasons why other silver mines equally as 
rich should not be found in the same geological formation under similar conditions. 

Were it more generally known that the Cambrian slates of the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict in which the veins of the Silver islet mine and the present working silver mines 
occur are similar to the famous silver regions of old Mexico, which the eminent geologist 
Charles Lyell declared to be the richest known argentiferous region of the world, and 
that some of the silver and silver ores from our present working mines so closely 
resemble those from the Batipolas mines of that region that any expert cannot 
distinguish between them, there would be a greater importance attached to silver mining 
in this district than has hitherto been given to it. And when, in addition to this, it is 
known that the geological formation of a part of the gold producing portion of the 
district is similar to the rocks in which the gold of British Columbia and other countries 
occurs, it would not be doubted that we live in a district where we ought to find both 
gold and silver in paying quantities, and where mining if, encouraged should be made a 
great success, especially as the country everywhere shows evidences of so many different 
volcanic disturbances which have thrown, faulted and fissured the rocks in all directions, 
thus making arteries, veins and storehouses for the minerals which ought to be found in 
such rocks, and which undoubtedly do exist in this district.* : 

Tron has been discovered in different parts of the district and in large deposits, but 


* I have extracted from a private report of J. Gray, Esq., an American civil and mining engineer, the 
following relating to this district : ‘‘It is a fact well established now that this region has developed more 
than double the wealth and in the shortest time and for the least outlay of any silver region in the world. 
This is not assertion, it is history and accomplished facts. It is now the richest known silver region on this 
continent. A remarkable feature attends the silver deposits of the north shore of Superior, viz., the tendency 
in most cases to metallic and massive form, and it may in a short time become the great antitype of the 
copper belt of the south shore, lying almost immediately opposite it at a distance upon an air line of about 
112 miles. Great quantity and massiveness appear to be the prevailing forms in the whole region of 
Superior in all the known mineral belts, and what adds vastly to its intrinsic value is the ease of access to 
every portion of the silver region from all the great commercial centres of the world. As to climate and 
easy access from all the great markets of the world, and commercial centres of this continent in particular, 
it has no equal in all the history of mining regions. Timber is abundant and cheap for all purposes ; water 
abundant, never-failing and pure ; an atmosphere in midsummer whose purity and salubrity would almost 
stagger the belief of those who have never enjoyed it. And as important as all these together, the country, 
though a comparative wilderness yet, is one of law, order, peace and protection to person and property, and 
in my humble and deliberately formed opinion to-day the most favored and promising silver region now 
known.” Charles F. Eschweiler, a well-known mining engineer of Milwaukee, has also expressed his 
opinion of the resources of the district in the following terms: ‘“Many of the economic minerals are to 
be found here and in such quantities and richness that if the truth were known abroad you would have 
many capitalists among you from a distance. The richness of the mineral veins of this country are not 
sufficiently known among the mining men of America _and Europe, or they would soon be worked on a 
larger scale. You have in the portions of the district I had time to examine almost every prominent and 
essential feature to make it a great mining country, and what surprises me most is that your own people do 
not pay more attention to the mineral wealth that surrounds you on every side and which is to be found 
almost at your very doors. I tell you, sir, your business men will live to see the day, which is near at hand, 
when they will regret the loss of the opportunities now offering. The mineral wealth and really wonderful 
resources of the country cannot long be kept hidden from practical men of means. You have here the 
proper geological formations in which to look for the minerals. . You have evidences on every side of you of 
the disturbances of the rocks which make a mineral country. You have the veins, and in many of them I 
have no doubt you have the minerals in paying quantities. I did not myself believe the stories of your 
district before I landed here.” I did not expect to see what I have seen. I was a skeptic of your mineral 
resources when I put foot in Port Arthur. I am now a strong believer in the country, strong in the faith 
that you are surrounded by one of the most promising mining fields on the face of the earth, 
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which are so far inland that they cannot yet be made available, and no work worth 
mentioning has been done on them. When communication is established these iron, 
deposits will be worked. 

Zine in massive form, in the ore known as zincblende or black-jack, was discovered 
some years ago by an Indian, who pointed it out to the McKellar Bros. and W. Pritchard 
on what is known as the Zenith zinc mine on location 30 T, north of Nepigon bay. 
Some preliminary development work which | did on that location in the year 1885 pro- 
duced about 1,000 tons of zincblende ore still at the mine, which would average about 
fifty per cent. in metallic zinc; fair average samples drawn and tested by smelters 
produced over that. It is a grade of ore quite rich enough to be made very profitable if 
found in large quantities, and if there existed cheap facilities of getting it to water 
transportation. The development work so far done on this location, although from $6,000 
to $8,000 have been spent on it, has only proved what often occurs in mining, viz., that 
a much larger expenditure is necessary before coming to a final decision as to the value of 
the deposit. It is not yet known to be on the location in sufficiently large quantities to 
be made profitable, and only a large additional expenditure can determine that. 

Copper has been discovered in the district in its native state as well as in the form 
of grey copper ore and pyrites, the latter often carrying either gold or silver in addition 
in sufficient quantities with the copper to be made profitable when the deposits can be 
reached by waggon road or railway communication. Although past efforts at mining for 
native copper have not been successful on the north shore, there is every reason to believe 
that the richness of the copper pyrites ores which occur in the gold-bearing rocks of the 
district, and which carry gold and silver as well, will eventually make them profitable 
ores to work. An instance of such a deposit occurs in a large vein near the township of 
Moss before alluded to, at what is known as the Tip-Top mine, the ore of which carries 
gold and silver and copper in pyrites. The copper varies from five to twenty per cent., 
and the gold and silver assays have shown a value in those metals of from $7 to $35 per 
ton in addition. Some selected samples have assayed as high as $60 a ton in gold, 
besides the copper which they carried. When there is less copper there is usually more 
gold or silver, so that the ore on the whole keeps nearly a uniform value, and it is an ore 
which could best be treated by smelting on the ground. When road communication is 
established to the township of Moss an effort to work this mine profitably will doubtless 
be made, Another rich deposit of a similar kind of ore occurs at the Gold Lake pro- 
perty on the north shore, west of Little Pic river, but here the deposit is known not 
to be so large. 

Lead or galena has been discovered in the country surrounding Black bay and in 
other portions of the district, and in places appears to be massive in form ; but, like the 
iron, zinc and copper pyrites discoveries, the developments do not warrant anyone in 
saying that mining for lead alone can be made profitable. But as the galena here usually 
carries varying proportions of silver it will no doubt in the future be in demand for 
fluxes when smelting works are erected in the district, in which respect the galena veins 
are of promising value. 

Returning again to the working gold and siver mines near Port Arthur, I had better 

refer to these in the order of their discoveries, subsequent development and present 
. workings, and then. no injustice can be done. It is with these working mines and 
prospects that I am most familiar, as in most cases where sales have been made I 
directed or was engaged in the development works which proved the mines prior to their 
sale to the companies now operating them ; and as to others in which I had no interest, 
I have made myself familiar with what has been done at them. I state these facts 
merely to enable you in some degree to estimate the value of the imformation I am about 
to give. 
Although it is not definitely known when silver was first discovered by white men 
in the Thunder Bay district, yet the dates of the first discoveries of free gold and native 
silver and all the circumstances attending them are well known, for the gentleman who 
made the first free gold and native silver discovery of known importance in the district is 
still living init. I refer to Peter McKellar, of Fort William. 

Silver was discovered in this district as far back as 1845, when parties in search of 
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. copper discovered that a grey copper ore found on the Spar Island and Prince’s Bay 
location carried a considerable percentage of silver. It was subsequently found to exist 
in the ore of the Enterprise mine, now in the township of McTavish. This was followed 
by the discovery of native silver in the Thunder Bay location by Peter McKellar in the 
year 1866, and afterwards at the Shuniah (subsequently called the Duncan) mine by 
George A. McVicar. Then various discoveries followed at Jarvis island and other places, 
including the discovery at Silver islet by Mr. Morgan, a member of a party in charge of 
Thomas McFarlane, in the year 1868. This discovery and the large working of that 
mine which subsequently followed it is the most important in the history of silver 
mining in this district. It is needless for the purposes for which you desire the imforma- 
tion to go through a list of discoveries which are either still mere prospects with no 
development work worthy of the name, or which with the work upon them produced no 
satisfactory results, as I believe your object is to get at the facts which relate to the 
present working mines and promising prospects partially developed which are likely soon 
to be worked in a much larger way. | 





Hurontan GoLp AnD Sitver Mine.—The first active work in mining for the 
precious metals in a comparatively large and practical way was commenced at the 
ffuronian gold and silver mine, now owned by the Huronian mining company of Ontario, 
which has its head office at Ottawa. The vein was pointed out by two Indians in the 
employment of the Hudson Bay company to Peter McKellar, who first discovered that 
it carried free gold in the year 1871. There was then no road communication to that 
mine, and in consequence of other difficulties which arose to prevent its immediate work- 
ing nothing was done except some preliminary development work which proved very 
satisfactory as far as it went. On the eve of. the opening of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way between Port Arthur and Winnipeg in 1882, I procured a bond on the property, 
then owned by the Jackfish Lake mining company, with the privilege of testing the mine 
and of purchasing it at the price of $50,000. I associated with me in the undertaking 
Mr. McKellar who superintended the actual development work of that year, which con- 
sisted in taking out from the bottom of the deepest opening (a test pit then found on the 
vein eleven feet deep, and from the vein where it was exposed at surface, sixty feet dis- 
tant) a ton of unselected ore which was by Indians packed over the portages and brought 
in birch bark canoes over the small lakes and streams from the mine to Savanne station 
on the Canadian Pacific railway. Thence it was sent to New York for mill tests by 
metallurgical houses there. The whole of this ore from the two places was mixed together, 
sainpled and assayed, and showed a yield of $36.30 gold and $12.93 silver: total value, 
$49.28 per ton. It was then divided into two lots, and one portion was tested by a 
_ practical milling operatjon by one metallurgical house and the other portion by another. 
The treatment applied was crushing the ore wet by stamps, and allowing it to flow over 
amalgamated copper plates to catch what free gold was present. The tailings from the 
plates were concentrated over a Frue vanner machine. By this process the lowest saving 
on this ore was $35.66 in gold and silver per ton. An assay of a selected sample of high 
grade ore taken from the mine yielded $5,971.60 to the ton, of which $4,752.03 was gold 
and $1,219.57 was silver. Mr. McKellar superintended the taking out and shipping of 
the ore and was present when the tests in New York were made, and reported the results 
accordingly. ‘This effected a sale of the mine to the Huronian mining company of Ontario, 
its present owners, before the bond [ had on it had expired. That company paid the 
$50,000, the cash price of the property, and Mr. McKellar and myself retained a share 
in the mine as our profit. The capital stock of the company was put at $100,000. The 
company has expended in building winter roads, in developing the mine and in erecting 
a ten stamp mill and mining machinery to the present time about $150,000, including 
the $50,000 paid to the Jackfish Lake company for the property. After the mill was 
erected Mr. McKellar, who was then manager for the company, made a mill run on the: 
first 100 tons of ore on which he reported a saving of a little over $21 to the ton in gold 
and silver. All the ore which was subsequently taken from the mines, except the 
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selected samples, was put through its own mill, and the concentrates produced from this 
work are still at the mine, with the exception of a few tons shipped for treatment and 
sale to smelters. I am unable to give the total amount of ore put through the mill, or 
to state definitely the value of the whole amount of concentrates now at the mine, as no 
correct record was kept of the quantity produced in the regular course of mining and 
milling ; but we know that these concentrates when sampled and treated there, or shipped 
and sold to smelters, will yield several thousand dollars. In 1885 I became manager for 
the company and had another test made under the superintendence of a competent mining 
engineer of long experience and an expert mill man. This was a test of eighty-seven tons, 
which I had taken from all the underground workings of the mine in the regular course, 
without any selection except to pick from the ore going to the mill any that showed itself 
rich to the eye. In this test everything hoisted out of the mine went to the mill except 
the rich specimens referred to, and it was estimated by the men in charge that more than 
one-half of what went to the mill was composed of talcose and chloritic slates (the country 
rock) which came from arib of them which occurs in the centre of the vein, and from por- 
tions of the walls broken down by the blasting in the works. These slates could easily 
have been thrown aside, and probably would be in the ordinary working of the mine ; but 
by making no selection of that kind I considered that the test would be a severe one, and 
so it was. The saving from this mill run, which was the lowest of any of which any 
record was kept, was $10.50 per ton. That established the fact that if the township of 
Moss is supplied with a waggon road from Barril portage, to avoid having to pack in 
supplies and keep communication open in summer by Indians and canoes, this mine can 
be made a permanent industry in the country. Work has also been done on this vein on 
another company’s property and tests applied which have been satisfactory. If not the 
richest property of the district, it can safely be said that no other property has proved 
more reliable in production and yield, and it is well known that mines of low grade ores 
are often the more lasting and constant. 

The Huronian mill is equipped with a forty-five horse-power boiler and engine, rock 
breaker, ten stamps in two batteries, amalgamated copper plates for catching the free 
gold, three Frue vanners for concentrating the tailings and all necessary mill appliances, 
and it was in perfect working order when shut down in the fall of 1885. To the mill 
there is a saw mill attachment for cutting lumber required at the mine. At the main 
shaft there is a good ten horse-power. hoisting engine and a pump, and everything was 
left in good order for work to be resumed. Suitable mine buildings have also been 
erected. There are forty or fifty acres of land cleared around the mine and 600 cords of 
wood on hand. The developments consist of two shafts, one on the main vein which is 
the main shaft, 7 x 14 feet or thereabout; the other, a smaller shaft, is on a branch or feeder 
near its junction with the main veirf, which is intended for a winze or air shaft when the 
connections are made. There are also two levels and a drift about thirty-five feet in 
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length, with a cistern for catching surface water. The main shaft is sunk to a depth of . 


about 150 feet and the other to 60 feet. About 300 feet of drifting has been done on 
the vein underground. The vein has been exploited and test pits sunk at intervals for 
about half a mile, and it has been reported as having been traced for several miles. The 
average width of the vein is about five feet. The minerals contained in the quartz gangue 
consist of free gold, sylvanite (the true telluride of gold and silver, the richest and rarest 
ore of gold and silver known to the miners), iron and copper pyrites, galena and a little 
zincblende. The gold and silver are also found in union with these sulphurets. It is the 
only mine I know of in the Dominion which carries the rich sylvanite ore, which I 
believe is only found in a few countries in the world. The portion of free gold saved by 
the free milling process varies according as to whether the gold is free in the quartz or 
in union with the sulphurets. On the whole only a small percentage is saved by free 
milling, the vhief saving being by concentration. When running the free milling apparatus 
in connection with the concentrators the daily capacity of the present mill is about fifteen 
tons of ore; but by abandoning the free milling process, which in time will likely be 
done, its capacity can be raised to twenty tons daily. The quartz from the mine is 
silicious, but it breaks well and is an easy ore to mill. 
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THe Hicgutanp Minz.—This mine is owned by the Highland mining company, and 
adjoins the Huronian mine. Openings were made in 1884 and 1885, consisting of a 
series of cross-cuts and test pits at intervals for a distance of over a thousand feet on the 
course of the vein. These developments resulted in showing that the vein carries the 
same kinds of ore as are found in the Huronian mine. Various assays ylelded from $8 
to $310 in gold and silver to the ton.* 


Tue Parrripce Lake Goup Prosrsct.—This is a property which I partially 
developed in 1885. It was pointed out by an Indian to Mr. Archibald McKellar, of 
Fort William, since deceased, shortly after the discovery of the Huronian mine in 1872, 
but as it is yet only accessible by canoes across Lac des Milles Lacs and small streams 
with intervening portages, nothing can be done towards working the property in a large 
way. It is situated in the gold bearing rocks of the country similar to those at the 
Huronian mine, and is about fifty miles north of it. The tests showed it to be a free 
milling gold ore, and it could be worked with profit if there wasa road to it. Four 
assays were made of ore selected at different times by different parties, which yielded 
from $25 to $30 per ton in gold. These assays are remarkable for their uniformity in 
value ; but the same can be said of most of the assays which have been obtained from 
' gold-bearing veins in that formation, and especially in that region of country. 


Tue Kam-Kam Gonp Prospxcrs.—These prospects are about six miles north-east of 
Kaministiqua station, and about thirteen miles from Port Arthur in a straight line. I 
had a waggon road constructed to’ them in 1885 from the Dawson road, a distance of 
about six miles, built a house and blacksmith shop and sunk a shaft about fifteen feet 
on one of the veins. An assay of the ore yielded $27 a ton in gold. There are eighteen 
known auriferous veins on the property. 


Tse Tre-Tor Minz.—This mine is situated on Round lake, near the township of 
Moss. It is a strong lode of massive copper and iron pyrites, carrying gold and silver. 
[ partially developed the property in 1885 with captain McPhee in charge as superin- 
tendent. The developments comsisted of uncovering and cross-cutting the vein at inter- 
vals for several hundred feet and sinking a few test pits on it. I spent several hundred 
dollars on the work—probably $500 would cover it. 





THe Rassrr Mountain Stiver Mine.—This mine is now owned by the Rabbit 
Mountain mining company of Ontario, with its head office at Port Arthur. It was. 
pointed #ut by an Indian to Oliver Daunais in 1882, or, rather its location was so 
accurately described by the Indian that Mr. Daunais had no difficulty in finding it. At 
that time there was no road into that section of country, and nothing was done with the 
discovery except to get the land surveyed and patented until the fall of 1883, when I 
undertook its development on behalf of the owners. The silver was first discovered 
in a small branch of the main vein. Under the supervision of Daniel McPhee and 
Mr. Daunais, two of the original owners, I commenced the development work by starting 
a shaft on the main vein, where no silver was visible at the surface. From the first ten 
feet of this shaft there was taken out a carload of ore which I shipped and sold to 
smelters. This ore yielded $645.41 per ton in silver. <A lot of 5,580 lbs., which was 
taken out from the branch vein in the preliminary development of it, I also shipped 


* Under date of February 22nd, 1884, Dr. Selwyn of the Geological Survey furnished me with an 
analysis of samples of quartz which he had collected from the openings made on this vein: “The average 
result gives 6.497 oz. of gold and 26.129 oz. of silver to the ton of 2,000 lbs. This must be regarded as a 
most exceedingly satisfactory showing, and fully justifies further judicious expenditure in opening up the 
vein and having a practical test made of larger parcels of the quartz.” Again, under date of April 29th in 
the same year, he wrote to me as follows: “I consider the continuation of the vein which traverses the 
adjoining Huronian or old Jackfish property already proved to be exceedingly rich in sylvanite and gold. 
Both these properties are exceedingly favorably situated for working. From the five small openings made 
on the vein in the Highland property I took samples which appeared to represent the average character of 
the vein through a length of 300 yards. These were carefully assayed in the geological survey laboratory, 
with the very promising result given you in my letter of the 22nd February last. There can be no doubt 
_ that this is as rich a gold-bearing vein as I have yet seen in the Huronian rocks, and the country rock, a 

-rather soft chloritic schist, will greatly diminish the cost of extracting the vein, The greatest difficulty [ 
should apprehend is in the separation and the saving of the whole of the gold contained in the ore, and very 
great care will have to be exercised in this respect.” 
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separately, and it yielded a net return of $2,178.66, or 775 ounces of silver per ton. 
This development resulted in a sale of the mine. The original price agreed on was 
$200,000, but afterwards, on forming the Rabbit Mountain mining company of Ontario 
in 1884, the owners agreed to take part of the purchase money in stock. The nominal 


capital stock of the company was placed at $2,000,000, and the stock issued as fully paid - 


up, and was divided among the original owners and those who furnished the working 
capital. The vein was traced into the adjoining location 40 T, a part of which is operated 
by a syndicate who have a lease of the Rabbit Mountain mine proper, although it should 
be considered as one property. On the land owned by the syndicate a five stamp mill is 
erected. It has been run on ore from both properties which has yielded good results, and 
shipments of carload lots of smelting ore have been made which have: yielded thigh 
returns. The veinstone sarries native silver and argentite in nuggets and in leaf silver, 
and also some argentiferous zincblende and galena, with a little iron pyrites. The mill is 
not working at the present time owing to temporary failure of the water supply. With 
a proper plan of working this mine it ought to be a large producer and yield satisfactory 
returns on the capital invested. Large quantities of rich ore are now in sight in the 
underground workings of the vein, and besides what has been milléd and shipped and 


sold to smelters and turned into bullion at the mine and an unknown quantity of a lower i 


grade of mill rock on the dumps, there is now at the mine about 200 tons of rich ore 
estimated by the superintendent to be worth, over $100 per ten. 

The discovery of the Rabbit Mountain mine led to the discovery in the order named 
of the Rabbit Mountaii Junior prospect on an adjoining location, Silver Creek, 
Porcupine, Beaver, Little Pig and Silver Mountain mines, and these discoveries led to 
those of the Crown Point, Silver Bluff, Silver Hill, Silver Falls, French’s, Pallisades, 
Sunset Lake, Indian, Peerless, Elgin and several other prospects of which I am unable to 
ascertain names, on which more or less work has been done. 


Porcupine Mine.—The property next developed after work was started on the 
Rabbit Mountain location was the Porcupine mine, then called the Twin City. This 
property is owned by captain McPhee, Mr. Daunais and-myself. The development work 
was commenced in 1884 and has been prosecuted at intervals since that year until last 
fall, when work was suspended pending negotiations for its sale. The mine when work 
was stopped was considered sufticiently developed, tested and proved to be taken in hand 
by a company with a sufficient capital to work it in a large way. Over $10,000 has been 
expended in the development work and in building houses and roads in connection with 
the mine, and although I am unable now, owing to the destruction of papers and records 
by fire, to give you the exact returns from the mine, there is a balance in its favor in the 
hands of the original owners. More silver ore has been taken out of it and sold than 
was expended in connection with its development. 


Tue Beaver Mine.—This was the next upon which development work was com- 
menced in the fall of the year 1884. I directed and had charge of the work at this mine, 
with Captain McPhee as superintendent, from the time it was commenced until an interest 
in it was sold to Mr. R. G. Peters of’ Manistee, Michigan, in the fall of 1885. The first 
owners were Mr. McPhee and Oliver Daunais (the original discoverers), W. H. Furlonge 
and myself, on whose behalf the mine was developed prior to the interest in it being sold 
to which I have referred. At the time of the sale of this interest a road had been cut 
out through the woods from the Rabbit mountain to the Beaver mine, and these two 
mines were connected by other similar roads with the Porcupine and Silver Creek mines. 
There was then on the Beaver location a log cabin for the miners, a small log stable and 
blacksmith shop. The work done to that date consisted of two drifts on the vein from 
the north side of the bluff, one about fifty and the other about 220 feet long, and a drift 
on the vein from the south side of the hill about forty feet long. ‘The vein had been 
exposed by stripping it from the top down to the first level from the north side, and here 
a few tons of the vein rock had been stoped out. This ore was shipped and sold to smelters 
and yielded something like $270 per ton in silver. In this condition F, S. Kirkland (Mr. 


Peters’ manager) found the mine, and through negotiations carried on by him in 1885 Mr. . 


Peters acquired a half interest in the property on condition of his paying to the owners 
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the $4,000. which they had spent in its development, and expending a certain sum in 
further opening the mine and erecting a mill with a capacity of twenty stamps. In the 
following year Mr. Furlonge, captain McPhee and myself sold the balance of our interests 
to Mr. Peters, and he with Mr. Daunais are, so far as I know, the present owners of the 
prorerty. This mine at the present time has by far the largest and most interesting 
development of any working silver mine in the Thunder Bay district. The mill has been 
erected, suitable mining machinery is in operation, convenient buildings have been 
constructed, and many improvements have been made. There is at the present time 
many thousands of dollars worth of ore out, and probably as much more in sight in the mine. 
The present showing of this and the Rabbit Mountain and Porcupine mines are as 
good as the most sanguine mining man could expect. The first two have by far the larger 
quantities of ore on the dumps and in sight, as their developments are the greater, but in 
all three an abundance of rich smelting ore and good mill rock is visible. 


THE SILVER CREEK Mine.—Developments at this mine followed those of the Beaver. 
Work was commenced in 1885 under my ‘direction, with captain McPhee as superin- 
tendent. The original owners were Oliver Daunais, the discoverer, captain McPhee and 
myself. Mr. Peters acquired an interest in the fall of 1885, after which time Mr. 
Kirkland had charge of the work under the superintendence of captain Richard Crow, 
now superintendent of the Huronian mine and who for several months was superintendent 
at the Beaver mine. The original owners had a road cut out of the mine, a log cabin 
built for miners and a drift run into the side hill on the vein a distance of about fifty 
feet. The developments to date consist of a shaft about sixty feet deep and a drift on 
the vein about 100 feet long. From these workings some very rich ore was taken out, the 
greater part of which was mixed up with the ore from the Beaver mine and has either 
been treated with it at the Beaver mill or is still in the possession of the owners of that 
mine. The exact yield cannot therefore be given, but this ore, together with what is on 
the dumps of the mine, would about equal in value the expenditure made on the property, 
which has not exceeded $3,000. Rich ore is now in sight in the bottom of the shaft. 
Work was suspended last fall in consequence of the time of the manager being fully 
occupied with affairs at the Beaver. 


Rasesit Mountain Junior Mine.—Simultaneously with the work being commenced 
at the Silver Creek mine, development work was started on the property known as 
Rabbit -Mountain Junior mine under my direction, with captain McPhee in charge as 
superintendent. This prospect was originally owned by Mr. Daunais, captain McPhee, 
Mr. Furlonge and myself. Mr. Peters became part owner of the property at the same 
time that he became interested in the Beaver and Silver Creek mines. Since then he 
has purchased the interests of Mr. Furlonge and captain McPhee, and the mine is now 
owned by Mr. Peters, Mr. Daunais and myself. The developments consist of a shaft 
sunk on the vein to a depth of about seventy-five feet. When work was suspended last 
fall (for the same reason as at Silver Creek) the shaft had not reached the bottom of the 
trap overflow of the country, and no silver worth mentioning had been taken out. Silver 
is not usually found in this district except in the veins opposite the silver-bearing slates, 
and to reach these the shaft would have to be sunk a few feet,deeper. About $2,000 
has been expended on the property. 


THE SttvER Mountain Mines.—These mines come next in order of date of develop- 
ment. They were pointed out to Mr. Daunais by the same Indian who indicated to him 
the location of the Rabbit Mountain mine in 1884. Mr. Daunais associated with him in 
the eastern half of this discovery Messrs. Richard and John Trethewey, and subsequently 
they disposed of an interest to Mr. J. Gifford of Silver islet. In 1885 a road was cut 
out from the Porcupine mine to this property which has since been considerably improved 
by the Ontario government. In that year the owners did some development work and 
erected log cabins at the mine, and through captain Richard Trethewey’s instrumentality 
a Cleveland company, under an option of purchase of an interest, expended about $10,000 
in development work, buildings, etc. This company, however, discontinued work the 
same year and in 1886 an English company, known as the Silver Mountain Mines 
company (limited), of Liverpool, purchased the property and are now working it. Prior 
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to the sale to the last named company considerable quantities of very rich silver ore and 
native silver were extracted from the vein. 

While work was going on at the east end of Silver Mountain mine some develop- 
ments were also made on the west end of the property, which was then owned by Mr. 
Daunais alone. The development work consisted mainly of a shaft sunk about thirty 
feet deep, from which a carload of smelting ore was shipped that yielded $145 per ton in 
silver. The mine is closed at the present time owing to intricacies into which the title 
has been plunged. It is considered a most valuable property. 


Crown Point Mrne.—Shortly after the Silver Mountain mines were discovered the 
Crown Point mine adjoining was located and work commenced on it by its owners, 
Messrs. Cummings and Montgomery. The former lives in Duluth and the latter at 
Silver Mountain. Considerable work has been done on the property, with very encourag- 
ing results, 

Many other properties have been located in this vicinity on several of which some 
development work has been done, but I could not without a further inspection of them give 
you the actual results. 


LittLe Pic Minzr.—The Little Pig mine comes next in order of date. This 
property is owned by Mr. Daunais and myself. An Indian pointed out the vein to Mr. 
Daunais, who associated me with him in the discovery. Although development work 
was commenced in 1885, it was not vigorously pushed forward until last year. Two test 
pits were sunk on surface outcroppings and three cross-cuts, averaging about 300 feet 
apart, driven to the vein from the base of the bluff, along the side of which the vein runs. » 
A little drifting has also been done on the vein with very encouraging results. A con- 
siderable clearing has also been made. From the work on the vein, after reaching it by 
the cross-cuts, a few tons of ore have been taken out which are still on the dump at the 
mine. About $1,500 has been expended in the work done on the property. | 








Tue Jarvis Istanp Minze.—Work was again commenced on this property last year, 
and it has been prosecuted all through the winter with A. R. McEwen in charge as 
superintendent. 


Tue Bia Bear Minxe.—This mine was located last year by Mr. McPhee and my- 
self, who now own it. It is within three miles of the Rabbit Mountain mine. A road 
has been cut out to the mine, a log cabin built and an opening made in the vein. There 
are no results to report yet, however, except that five assays of the ore have yielded 
respectively $8, $12, $20, $40 and $124 per ton. 


THe Exern Minr.—Some development work was done on this property last year by 
Mr. Wm. Margach, crown land agent here, and others associated with him in the property. 





Minne Location 3 B.—This location is at Big Trout bay in the township of Crooks, 
on which $1,500 has been spent in development works. A log cabin has been built and 
the vein exposed for 300 feet on the top of a bluff or mountain several hundred feet high. 
A shaft has been sunk about eighteen feet and a drift driven from the side of the moun- 
tain near its top on the vein, which is here in a trap dyke. The vein cuts the mountain 
and the dyke in the center of it. It is the Silver islet diorite dyke which has been 
traced to the main shore at this point all the way from Silver islet. The dyke extends 
a considerable distance inland, 6 B, 7 B and 8B being on the course of it. Geologists 
say that this and other trap dykes have had much to do with the mineralization of the 
veins cutting them. No silver worth mentioning was extracted from the work done on 
3 Band none is expected until we begin to work in the slates adjacent to the dyke. The 
property is now owned by Messrs. McKellar, 8. R. Clarke and myself. Jt will be worked 
again this summer, when better results may be expected, as we will soon be enabled to 
get at the vein in the silver-bearing slates. 
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THE ATIC-OKAN IRON MOUNTAIN. 
ae BY PETER MCKELLAR, OF FORT WILLIAM. 


This great magnetic iron deposit, on locations 10 E, 11 E and 12 Eon the Atic-Okan 
river, lies about 30 miles south-west of Bridge River station, O. P. R., which station is 
about ninety miles west of Fort William. The ore lode, which is divided into two or 
three branches in places, as at Iron mountain, has been traced by the out-crops for a 
distance of nearly four miles along the strike of the formation, with which it appears to 
conform in dip and strike. The formation consists of the Huronian green chloritic and 
dioritic schists, with a dip nearly vertical, or about 80° to 85° to the horizon northward. 
Herein I will describe Iron mountain only, the middle portion of the above run of ore, 
which is largely exposed and of which the examination was well and carefully made. 
The ore lode aggregates a thickness of 100 to 125 feet, divided into two and in places 
three veins by a belt or belts of the green schist twenty to sixty“feet in thickness. This 
with the associated rocks forms a mountain range nearly a mile in length and 300 to 400 
_ feet in width, and that rises to elevations of 60 to 125 feet above the surrounding 
plain ; it therefore presents unusually favorable natural advantages for turning outa large 
quantity of ore in a short time. 

The ore is remarkably uniform in grade or percentage, and is described as follows by 
Professor Chapman, of University College, Toronto, the leading authority on iron ores in 
Canada : 

The sample consists of fine-grained, comparatively soft black magnetic ore. As shown by analysis the 
ore is exceedingly rich in metal, holding seventy per cent. metallic iron, with very little silicious rock 
matter, very small amounts of sulphur and phosphorus, and no trace of titanium. Its specific gravity 


equals 4.93; hence the weight per cubic foot is equivalent to 3074 lbs. So far as regards composition and: 
physical characters, a better ore could not be obtained. 
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After the above sample test the deposit was systematically tested by American iron 
experts who pronounced it first-class in every respect. The lode was closely sampled at 
several points and different samplings analyzed, none of which showed titanium or salphur. 
The percentage of metal was high, being sixty-three to seventy, and the phosphorus low, 
or 0.011 to 0.035. 

The regularity of the stratification of the ore and schists along the surface shows 
that the ore deposit is not superficial or liable to give out quickly downward any more 
than it doés along the surface horizontally. The lode may change in size a little either 
way in sinking 400 to 500 feet; but here it will be more likely to be in the direction of 
an increase rather than that of a decrease, on account of the dip of the outside walls 
along the middle portion of Iron mountain. | 

After a thorough surface examination of the Iron mountain lode I estimate the 
quantity of good ore to exceed two million tons for the 100 feet of depth, or ten millions 
for 500 feet. [doubt if there is any other known iron deposit in either Canada or the 
American great iron districts of lake Superior that gives a more valuable show in regard 
to quality, quantity and the natural advantages presented for mining. 

The difficulty in the way of its present development is the distance to a railway or 
to navigable water. To make the ore available would necessitate the building of a railway 
branch thirty miles in length to connect with the Canadian Pacific, and negotiations are in 
progress that promise to result in the commencement of the work at no distant date. So 
much wealth as is known to exist here, and the great trade its opening would create 
in the district, are sure to cause the building of this branch before long. 
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Besides the iron trade the building of the proposed branch would open up other 
valuable industries in the locality. The rock formation consists largely of metamorphic 
schists associated with granite, a formation highly favorable for the bearing of metals. 
Even now although the locality is but slightly known to the mineral explorer, two very 
promising» gold veins (Partridge lake and Osinawe lake veins) have been discovered 
within a radius of six miles of Iron mountain. There, are some good tracts of timber 
lands in the locality ; also farming lands such as that in the grand valley of the Seine 
river, along which the proposed railway branch would run for the greater portion of its 
length. 

The Huronian and Animikie formations, the iron-bearing rocks of the American iron. 
districts on lake Superior, are largely developed in Canadian territory north of lake 
Superior and the American boundary. 





McK ELLAR ISLAND. 


Under date of March 17th of this year, Peter McKellar, of Fort William, writes 
concerning operations carried on last fall at McKellar island. This island lies about. - 
two miles to the south of Pie island, at the mouth of Thunder bay. The island contains — . 
about five acres of land and is intersected by an immense silver bearing fissure vein 
which belongs to the same class or system of fissures as that of the far famed Silver islet 
vein. It was worked for silver by the McKellar Island silver mining company in 1880 : 
and 1881 with promising results, light silver showing well through the works. A shaft 
was sunk to a depth of 120 feet and tunnels were mined to the extent of 240 feet. 
Operations were stopped in the fall of 1881 for some reason, probably pending the 7 
results of the work then in progress at Silver islet. The latter suspended development | 
work before a satisfactory final issue was reached by reason of a disaster to the mining | 
supplies about the close of the season of 1882, when there was no way for replacing : 
them for the winter, and the work has not since been resumed at either place. ‘tJ 

Last year Mr. Daby of Port Arthur leased the island from the company to work f' 
the barytes in the silver vein (not including silver or other ores) for a period of five ’ 
years. He began work in August with a force of thirty to forty men, built a good sub- 
stantial dock, erected machinery and mined about 2,500 tons of barytes. He shipped 
about 1,400 tons of this ore to a manufacturer at Wyandotte, Michigan, before the close . 
of navigation, and expects to ship 6,000 to 10,000 tons this coming season. The vein | 
consists of calcareous spar, heavy spar and quartz, with more or less of the ores of silver, | 
zinc, lead, copper and iron. Its width ranges from thirty to seventy feet, rising to. 
elevations of thirty to eighty feet above the water, and its length on the island is about 
600 feet. The minerals have a ribbon-like structure in the vein, being arranged in 
layers more or less regularly and conformable with the walls. Three of the larger 
barytes layers show each from,two to nine feet in width. Though some of the barytes is 
intermixed with other minerals, to a great extent it is white and of excellent quality. It 
occurs in great abundance, but requires experience and care in assorting it, as the associ- 
ated minerals are much like it in colour. It is used extensively in the manufacture of 
paints, constituting a large percentage of the white lead of commerce. 
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